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PREFACE 


This  book  hajs  been  written  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  methods  of  teaching  surveying,  espeoially  of  those  methods 
developed  in  connection  with  summer  courses  where  much  of 
the  instruction  formerly  given  in  the  class-room  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  field.  In  plan  it  is  a  text-book  and  pocket  manual 
combined,  while  in  scope  its  aim  Is — ^not  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  surveying,  but — ^to  treat  with  great  thoroughness  fim- 
damental  principles  and  methods.  As  a  text-book  it  deals 
with  the  theory  of  surveying,  while  as  a  manual  it  gives  many 
practical  suggestions  and  directions  which  are  usually  left  for 
oral  instruction.  Oral  instruction  is  peculiarly  inadequate  in 
field  work  where  the  students  are  more  or  leas  widely  scattered* 
while  directions  and  suggestions  if  given  in  the  class-room  are 
frequently  misimderstood  or  forgotten  before  they  can  be  ap- 
plied in  the  field.  The  problem  is  not  solved  by  issuing  a 
printed  collection  of  exercises  in  which  successive  steps  are 
outlined,  for  students  are  apt  to  follow  the  outline  blindly  and 
thus  to  defeat  the  end  in  view.  It  would  seem  better  to  provide 
a  book  in  which  explicit  ^directions  for  methods  of  procedure 
are  supplemented  by  the  same  explanations  and  comments  as 
the  instructor  endeavors  to  give  orally. 

With  more  than  one  hundred  students  in  the  field  at  one 
time,  the  need  of  such  a  book  in  my  own  classes  has  become 
more  and  more  evident.  For  several  years  my  assistant  in- 
structors have  helped  me  to  keep  a  card  index  of  the  questions 
asked,  the  mistakes  made,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
students  in  successive  classes.  Thus  not  only  were  the  needs 
of  students  ascertained,  but  those  which  are  most  common 
-v^ere  emphasized  by  duplicate  cards.  This  card  index  led  to 
the  preparation,  five  years  ago,  of  a  pocket  manual  for  use  in 
my  own  classes.  Yearly  editions  of  this  manual  have  been 
issued*  each  containing  changes  and  additions  sugge<)ted  by 
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the  ever-growing  card  index,  until  now  it  is  offered  in  Us  present 
form  for  general  use.  Though  intended  primarily  for  students, 
it  is  hoped  that  it  may  prove  helpful  to  men  in  actual  work, 
especially  to  those  who  are  striving  in  the  early  years  of  practice 
to  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  surveying. 

In  attempting  to  produce  a  book  which  shall  be  useful  to 
the  beginner,  I  have  probably  gone  into  details  more  minutely 
than  seems  necessary  to  the  experienced  surveyor,  who  wonders 
"why  something  is  not  left  to  the  common  sense  of  the  student." 
Yet,  a  long  experience  in  teaching  impels  me  to  the  belief  that 
nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted,  that  anything  worth  telling 
the  student  is  worth  putting  in  print,  and  that  after  all,  common 
sense  in  surveying  is  closely  related  to  a  knowledge  of  common 
things — ^little  details  which  some  one  must  tell  the  student 
for  the  first  time.  If  put  in  print  where  they  will  be  seen  again 
and  again,  many  of  these  practical  details  can  be  learned  just  as 
well  before  as  after  graduation,  while  if  left  to  be  picked  up  in 
practice  many  of  them  may  not  be  learned  at  all. 

A  more  definite  idea  of  the  general  plan  and  scope  of  the 
book  may  be  gained  by  reading  the  short  introductory  notes 
at  the  heads  of  the  various  chapters.  Attention  is  oalledi  how- 
evett  to  the  following  features: 

1.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  book  convenient 
for  ready  reference,  so  that  the  student  may  turn  quickly  to  any 
part  of  the  subject. 

• 

A  purely  progreesive  order  of  airangement  being  impracticable,  the 
plan  has  been  followed  of  grouping  closely  related  olutptera  and  topics. 

2.  Each  branch  of  field  work  in  Part  I  is  treated  under  three 
general  heads,  viz.:  (I)  the  use  of  the  instrument;  (2)  the  gen- 
eral method  of  procedure;  (3)  the  practical  details  of  field 
work. 

By  this  arrangement,  general  methods  of  procedure  are  not  obscured 
by  directions  for  the  use  of  the  instrument,  or  vice  versa,  while  that  part 
of  the  work  which  can  be  studied  in  the  class-room  is  separated  from  that 
which  is  better  studied  in  the  field. 

3.  The  time-honored  system  of  explaining  the  general  methods 
of  surveying  under  the  head  of  compass  surveying  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  whole  theoiy  of  horizontal  control  is  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  transit  surveying. 

This  innovation  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  many  eni^neers  seldom,  ff 
ever,  have  occasion  to  use  the  compass. 

4.  Field  work  and  office  work  are  treated  In  aepaiate  parts 
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of  tli6  booi^  bnt  tho  unpoitant  reutioiis  bolwuou  tfas  two  019 

emphasized  thioo^iout. 

This  dhrision  of  the  subject,  adopted  five  yeazs  afo  In  the  fixst  prelim- 
inary edition  of  this  book,  corresponds  to  a  wnilar  divisioii  of  tfa«  work 
in  practice. 

5.  General  statements  of  important  prindples  and  methods 
are  almost  invariably  supplemented  by  special  applications  or 
practical  illustrations,  given  as  a  rule  in  fixie  print. 

This  is  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  who  are  stndyins  the  sabjeot 

with  little  if  any  help  from  a  teacher. 

6.  When  there  are  two  or  more  methods  of  doing  the  same 
thing,  they  are  given  one  after  the  other  and  then  comfMired. 

For  example,  see  Chapter  XII  for  four  methods  of  running  transit  lines: 
Chapter  XIII  for  different  methods  of  locating  details;  pages  141  and  150 
for  five  methods  of  locating  boundaries;  ana  page  258  for  five  methods 
of  setting  grade-stakes. 

7.  A  great  deal  of  practical  information  is  ^ven  without 
obscuring  general  methods. 

For  example,  in  explaining  any  method  of  procedure  a  eoncise  outline 
of  the  essential  steps  is  given  first,  followed  by  practical  suggestions  in 
fine  print. 

S.  In  the  chapters  on  field  notes,  an  attempt  has  besn  made 
to  give  a  systematic  treatment  of  a  very  important  but  much 
neglected  part  of  field  work. 

Not  only  have  numerous  forms  and  examples  been  gfven  throughout 
the  book,  and  especially  in  Chapter  XV,  but  different  methodt  of  keeping 
notes  ?re  expkiined  and  compared.  Surprisingly  little  on  this  part  ol  the 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  standard  text-books. 

9.  Throughout  the  book  special  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
a  systematic  and  practical  discussion  of  the  subject  of  errors. 

ConaUient  accuracy  rather  than  exceptional  accuracy  should  be  the  first 
aim ;  hence  stress  is  laid  on  the  relittive  importance  of  errors  from  differ- 
ent sources,  as  well  as  upon  methods  of  eliminating  errors. 

10.  Methods  of  checking  are  emphasized,  and  wherever  pos- 
sible they  are  included  in  methods  of  procedure  so  that  work 
may  be  checked  as  it  progresses  rather  than  after  it  is  finished. 

For  example,  see  methods  of  procedure  on  pages  152-156. 

11.  No  spaoe  has  been  wasted  in  describing  and  illustrating 
visible  parts  of  instruments.  In  Part  III,  however,  a  criticu 
study  Is  made  of  the  construction  and  adjustment  of  instruments 
and  an  unusually  complete  chapter  is  given  on  the  care  of 
InstmmentB. 
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This  part  of  the  subject  should  be  studied  after  the  student  has  beeome 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  instruments;  hence  it  is  treated  at  the 
end  of  the  book  instead  of  at  the  beginning. 

12.  The  method  of  calculating  bearings  in  Chapter  XXX  is 
original,  but  it  is  such  a  simple  and  natural  application  of  alge- 
braic signs  to  angles,  that  the  same  general  method  is  probably 
used  by  many  engineers. 

13.  It  is  hoped  that  chapters  on  various  branches  of  surveying, 
such  as  stadia,  compass,  and  plane-table  work,  will  be  found 
unusually  complete.  Attention  is  called  to  Chapters  XVII  and 
XXIII  on  special  work  in  transit  surveying  and  leveling,  and 
to  the  treatment  of  office  computations  and  mapping  in  Part  II. 
No  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  to  cover  such  subjects  as 
city  surveying  and  mining  surveying,  since  they  cannot  be  treated 
adequately  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  There  is  an  opportunity 
for  specialists  to  write  books  of  reference  on  these  two  subjects, 
following  the  general  plan  of  oiir  best  books  on  railway  survey- 
ing and  topographic  surveying. 

14.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Reinhardt  of 
the  Enqineering  News,  and  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Sherman  of  Ohio 
State  University  I  have  been  able  to  include  in  Chapters  III 
and  XLIl  valuable  extracts  from  their  admirable  books  on 
lettering. 

I  have  found  it  impracticable  in  many  cases  to  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness  to  other  writers  on  surveying,  so  much  of 
the  subject  having  long  been  the  common  property  of  all  en- 
gineers. Certain  portions  of  the  chapters  on  errors,  and  on 
the  construction,  use,  and  adjustment  of  instruments  were 
first  suggested  by  Prof.  I.  O.  Baker's  excellent  book,  £"71- 
gineers*  Surveying  Instruments,  For  the  most  part,  however, 
I  have  drawn  upon  data  gathered  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

I  am  indebted  to  many  engineers  and  to  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  for  valuable  sug- 
gestions offered  during  the  preparation  of  this  book.  I  am 
under  special  obligations  to  Prof.  C.  S.  Hastings  for  his 
helpful  criticism  of  the  chapters  on  errors,  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Rein- 
hardt for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  some  of  the  cuts,  and 
to  Mr.  R  S.  I^rby  for  numerous  suggestions  concerning  office- 
work,  as  well  as  for  valuable  help  in  the  preparation  of  illus- 
trative examples  in  Part  II.  Grateftd  acknowledgment  is  also 
made  of  the  help  received  from  my  colleague,  Mr.  C.  S.  Famham« 
and  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Wheeler  of  the  Connecticut  Agriooltuiat 
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College.  Mr.  Famhanii  besides  contributing  knowledge  gained 
from  practical  experience,  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  the  manuscript.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  read  the  entire 
proof  with  great  care,  and  has  made  important  corrections  and 
additions. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Professors  Ives  and  Hilts  for 
the  use  of  Table  III,  reprinted  from  their  Problems  in  Survey- 
ing; to  Professors  Merriman  and  Brooks  for  Tables  VI,  IX, 
and  X,  reprinted  from  their  Hand  Book  for  Surveyors;  and  to 
Professor  Searles  for  Tables  VIII,  XI,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  and 
XVllI.  Table  XVII  is  from  Carhart's  Field  Book  for  CivU 
Engineers. 

John  C.  Tract. 

Mxw  Haven,  CoinfBcncuTt 
Aususfe.  1907. 
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Vo  TBB  S  rUDJBN'n 

The  theory  of  plane  surveying  is  surprisingly  simple,  but  the  application 
of  the  theory  in  practice  is  more  difficult.  There  is  not  much  to  under- 
stand, but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  remember.  Success  depends  more  upoa 
training  and  judgment  than  upon  a  knowledge  of  theory.  You  can  hardly 
expect  in  a  college  course  to  acquire  the  sldll  which  comes  from  long-con- 
tinued repetition,  or  the  judgment  whicn  comes  from  wide  experience. 
On  the  other  hand  you  should  realise  that  the  'habits  formed  when  first 
learning  the  use  of  surveying  instruments,  and  the  methods  of  field  work 
acquired  in  college  are  apt  to  cling  to  you  long  after  graduation.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  book  not  only  to  explain  the  theory  of  surveying  but  to 
help  you  to  acquire  those  habits  and  methods  of  work  that  are  in  accord 
with  the  best  practice.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  can  read  over  the 
practical  suggestions  and  directions  for  field  work  once  for  all  and  then 
remember  them  ever  after.  On  the  contrary,  you  should  take  the  book 
into  the  field  with  you  and  consult  it  constantly.  Study  it  first  for  gen« 
eral  principles  and  for  a  few  of  the  most  important  directions,  and  then, 
as  you  have  opportunity,  read  and  reread  portions  of  the  text  in  order 
to  pick  up  the  fine  points  of  good  field  work.  For  example,  you  are  a 
rodman  and  are  waiting  for  the  levelman  to  set  up.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  reread  the  suggestions  for  the  rodman,  page  261.  Or  if  a  member  of 
the  transit  party  with  little  to  do,  read  portions  of  Chapters  IX,  XII,  XIII, 
and  XIV  on  transit  surveying.  In  this  way  much  time  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

Learn  different  methods  of  doing  the  same  thing  and  study  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  each  method.  Study  also  the  different  sources 
of  error,  for  field  work  is  a  continual  fight  against  errors.  In  practice  the 
surveyor  aims  to  save  time  and  expense.  Working  thus  under  pressure, 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  in  any  given  case  to  choose  the  most 
suitable  method,  and  to  know  what  sources  of  error  may  be  ignored  and 
what  must  be  eliminated.  Learn  to  check  work  while  it  is  in  progress, 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  a  surveyor's  work  is  in  making  sure  that, 
the  remaining  portion  is  correct. 

Finally,  do  not  work  too  much  by  rule,  and  do  not  form  the  * 'hand- 
book habit.*'  The  sooner  you  are  able  to  work  without  help  from  this 
book  the  better  the  book  will  serve  its  purpose.  Throughout  the  course 
maintain  an  attitude  of  questioning.  Do  not  accept  what  an  instructor 
sasrs  or  what  the  book  tells  you  as  gospel  truth.  Constantly  ask  yourself 
*Why  *  and  do  not  rest  satisfied  until  you  know  whv*  This  is  the  spiril 
which  will  enable  you  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  course. 

I.  0.  r. 
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FIELD  WORK 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Fundamental  Pkinciplks  and  General  Methods 

1.  The  Earth's  Surface  is  understood  in  geodesy  to  b« 
the  surface  of  a  globe  as  determined  by  the  mean  level  of  the 
Dcean.  The  actual  surface  of  the  land  is,  for  the  most  part, 
above  the  earth^s  surface.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
make  this  distinction  in  ordinary  surveying  except  when  dealing 
with  elevations.  The  earth's  surface  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
a  sphere;  it  is  more  nearly  an  oblate  spheroid  of  revolution. 

The  longer  axis  is  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  shorter  from  pole  to 
pole.  The  lengths  as  generally  used  in  geodesy  are:  long  axis  41  852  124 
ft.,  short  axis  41  710  242  ft.— a  difference  of  141  882  ft.,  or  about  26.87 
miles.     The  average  radius  of  the  earth's  surface  is  therefore  3956.5  miles. 

2.  Sea  Level  is  understood  to  be  the  mean  between  high 
and  low  tides.  It  can  be  determined  at  any  place  by  means 
of  self-registering  gages,  the  observations  extending  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

3.  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Planes.    At  any  given  point 

on  the  earth's  surface  there  can  be  but  one  vertical  line,  i.e., 

a  line  to  the  earth's  center  as  indicated  by  a  plumb-line.     A 

plane  perpendicular  to  this  line  is  a  horizontal  plane.  A  plane 

passed  through  this  line  is  a  vertical  plane.    At  any  given  point 

there  can  be  but  one  horizontal  plane;   there  can,  however, 

be  an  indefinite  number  of  vertical  planes. 

Remark.  A  level  eurface  is  not  a  horizontal  plane,  indeed  it  is  not^a 
plane  at  all  but  a  surface  which  is  at  every  point  perpendicular  to  a  pi 
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line  at  that  point.  If  the  plumb-line  at  every  point  pointed  to  the  zenith, 
a  level  surface  would  conform  to  the  earth's  surface  (an  oblate  spheroid), 
but  owing  to  the  irregular  distribution  of  mass  there  are  many  deviations 
of  the  plumb-line,  and  a  level  surface  follows  all  such  deviations.  These 
deviations  of  the  plumb-line  are  not  taken  into  account  in  plane  survey- 
ing. 

4.  Surveying.  Making  such  observations  and  measurements 
as  will  determine  the  relative  positions  of  points  on  the  earth's 
surface. 

Measurements  may  be  either  angular  or  linear. 

5.  Plane  Surveying.  Surveying  in  which  all  measurements 
are  either  made  or  reduced  parallel  to  a  horizontal  or  vertical 
plane. 

In  plane  surveying  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface  *  is  not  taken 
into  account,  in  geodetic  surveying  it  is;  hence  the  necessity  for  the  two 
terms  plane  and  geodetic.  For  ordinary  surveys,  extending  over  small 
areas,  the  methods  of  plane  surveying  involve  no  appreciable  errors.  The 
limit  is  roughly  placed  at  about  100  square  miles,  although  plane  surveys 
of  much  greater  extent  are  often  made  when  great  accuracy  is  not  required. 

The  difference  in  lenfeth  between  the  arc  on  the  earth's  surface  and  a 
straight  line  is  only  about  0.05  ft.  in  Hi  miles,  0.5  ft.  in  23  miles,  and 
1.0  ft.  in  34i  miles. 

6.  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Measurements.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  measurements  used  in  plane  surveying: 

'  Horizontal  Verticai* 

I.  Horizontal  Distances  3.  Vertical  Distances 

Z.  Horizontal  Angles  4.  Vertical  Angles 

Remark.  In  exceptional  cases  linear  measurements  are  some- 
times made  along  an  inclined  sur- 
face, but  these  measurements  are 
afterwards  reduced  to  a  horizontal 
or  vertical  basis.  It  is  important 
that  the  student  should  understand 
at  the  outset  the  distinctions  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  6. 

Illustration.  Let  il  be  a  jDoint  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  and  B  a  point 
at  the  top.  The  distance  AB  as  understood  in  surveying  is  not  the  air- 
line distance  AB  but  its  horizontal  projection  AC.  Again,  let  H,  D,  and 
G  be  points  in  the  same  hciriBontal  plane,  E  a  point  in  a  vertical  line 
through  H,  and  F  a  point  in  a  vertical  line  through  G.  T'le  angle  EDF 
as  understood  in  surveying  in  not  the  actual  angle  between  the  two  lines 
ED  and  DF,  but  the  horizontal  projection  of  that  angle,  i.e.,  the  angle 
HDGt  which  lies  in  a  horizontal  plane  through  D,  the  vertex. 

BC,  EH,  and  FG  are  vertical  distances  and.  BAG,  EDH,  and  FDG  ar« 
vertical  angles.  If  A  is  at  tke  sea-level,  BC  is  the  elevation  of  B  above 
the  mean  surface  jof  the  earth ;  if  both  A  and  B  are  above  the  sea-level, 
then  BC  is  simply  the  difference  in  elevation  of  A  and  B. 

♦About  0.7  ft.  in  one  mile  or  0.667Z)*  miles  =  curvature  in  feet,  when 

-..,,,.,  .,  ^         .  Square  of  distance 

D  u  the  distance  u  miles,  i.e.,  Curvature  =» ,,         .. j; — -rr* 

Mean  dtameter  of  earth 
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7.  Units  of  Measnrement.  (a)  Linear  Units.  In  the  United 
States  the  unit  of  length  is  the  foot.  The  surveyor  uses  decimal 
parts  of  a  foot  instead  of  inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch.  For 
example,  in  surveying  50  ft.  9  in.  is  usually  given  as  60.75  ft. 
It  is  seldom  necessary  to  give  measurements  closer  than  the 
nearest  thousandth  of  a  foot;  more  often  the  nearest  hundredth 
or  even  tenth  of  a  foot  will  answer  every  purpose. 

Angular  units.  Angles  are  measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds,  60  sec.  =  1  min.;  60  min.<=l  deg.  One  degree  is  ^H 
part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  Usually  angles  are 
measured  to  the  nearest  minute  or  half-minute. 

(a)  Changtnff  decimala  of  a  foot  to  incfies.  For  the  student  who  is  aceus- 
tomed  to  fractions  of  an  inch  but  not  to  decimals  of  a  foot  it  is  helpful 
to  remember  that  0.01  ft.  is  approximately  |  inch.  A  difference,  for 
example,  between  two  measurements  of  0.01  ft.  seems  almost  inappre- 
ciable to  the  averaf^e  student  until  he  realizes  that  it  is  i  inch.  Having 
fixed  this  relation  m  mind  he  can  readily  convert  decimals  of  a  foot  to 
inches  and  vice  versa. 

Illustration.  0.04  ft.-4Xi"-V  0.07  ft.-7Xi"-i".  0.1  ft.- 10 X 
it'  »li".  These  values  are  only  approximately  correct,  but  near  enough 
for  most  purposes,  as  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Inches        Approximate       To  five  places 

i  0.01  ft  0.01042 

i  0.04  ••  0.04167 

1  0.08  *•  0.08333 

li  0.10  •*  0.10417 

(&)  Other  Units.  In  certain  kinds  of  work  it  is  convenient  for 
the  surveyor  to  use  feet  and  inches,  and  it  is  often  necessary 
to  change  inches  to  a  decimal  of  a  foot  and  vice  versa,  A  useful 
table  for  this  purpose  is  given  in  the  back  of  this  book.  The 
foot  is  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  standard  yard.  The  standard 
yard  is  a  length  fixed  by  a  standard  bar  at  62^  Fah.  This  stand- 
ard length  was  originally  an  arbitrary  one.  The  standard  bar 
is  kept  in  the  Standards  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
London.  In  some  countries,  France  for  example,  the  meter  is 
the  standard  of  length.  One  meter -3.2808333  ft.  The 
unit  of  length  in  Spanish  measures  is  the  vara,  several  values 
of  which  seem  to  be  in  use,  viz.:  California,  1  vara » 33  inches; 
Texas,  1  vara  » 33}  inches;  Mexico,  1  vara  » 32.9931  inches. 

In  land  surveying  Gunter's  chain  gives  rise  to  other  units,  viz., 
the  c^tn  and  the  ZinA;.  1  chain  » 66  ft.,  1  link  » 66 -f- 100  »> 0.66  ft. 
or  7.92  inches.  This  unit  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  ten  square 
chains  equal  an  acre,  i.e.,  10X66^*43  560  square  ft.»l  acr«. 
To  reduce  links  to  feet:  Subtract  as  many  units  as  there  are 
hundreds  of  links  and  take  }  of  the  remainder. 

lUustration,    60  links  -  (50  -  0.50)  X  J  « 33  ft  • 
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8.  Seven  Methods  of  Locating  a  Point.  The  object  of 
surveying  is  to  determine  the  relative  positions  of  points.  To 
locate  a  point  its  position  with  respect  to  at  least  two  other 
points  must  be  known.  Let  A  and  B  be  two  points  of  reference, 
and  P  a  point  to  be  located  with  respect  to  A  and  B,  The  five 
most  common  methods  are: 


\ 


01) 


t^ 


B 


Fio.  8a. 


1.  By  the  two  distances  AP  and  BP, 

2.  By  the  distances  AC  and  CP  when  the  angle  at  C  is  90**. 
(CB  may  be  used  in  place  of  AC.) 

3.  By  the  angle  at  A  and  the  distance  AP.    (Or  the  angle  at  B 
and  the  distance  BP.) 

4.  By  the  angle  at  A  and  the  distance  BP,     (Or  the  angle  at 
B  and  the  distance  AP,) 

5.  By  two  angles,  one  at  A,  the  other  at  B, 

Notice  that  in  the  first  two  methods  no  angles  are  measured, 
and  that  in  the  fifth  method  no  distances  are  measured,  the 
distance  from  A  to  B  being  known. 
Compare  the  fourth  method  with  the  third,  since  in  each 

method  one  angle  and  one  distance  are  meas- 
ured. 

Two  other  methods  used  for  locating  a  point 
are: 

6.  By  the  intersection  of  two  straight  hnes 
between  four  known  points  A^  B,  C,  and  D. 

7.  By  two  angles  taken  at  the  point  to  be 
located,  and  formed  by  lines  to  three  knowii 
points  Ef  F,  and  G, 

In  these  two  methods  no  distances  are 
measured,  although  of  course  the  distances 
between  the  given  points  of  reference  are 
known.  The  seventh  method  is  the  only  one 
of  all  seven  methods  in  which  an  angle  is 
Fko.  82w  measured  at  the  point  to  he  located. 
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Bemtfrk.  A  Ur^.pftrt  of  uvrreying  cooaUts  in  loefttzos  two  or  mors 
points  or  stations  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  then  locating  boiindary- 
lines,  houses,  roads,  streams,  and  other  details  with  respect  to  these 
stations.  It  is  simply  performing  on  a  large  scale  many  of  the  familiar 
operations  of  the  drftifting-room,  using  tfabe  tape  in  i^aoe  of  a  Mfttot  l^nd  a 
transit  in  place  of  a  protractor. 

9.  Surveying,— Qeneral  Methods.  Hie  work  of  the  sur- 
veyor may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Field  Work;  (2) 
Office  Work;  (3)  Care  and  Adjustment  of  Inelruments, 

(a)  FiSLD  Work.  The  primary  operations  in  field  work  are: 
(1)  Measuring  distances  (Chaps.  IV  and  V);  (2)  Measuring 
angles  (Chaps.  VIII-X);  and  (3)  Recording  field  notes  (Chaps.  Ill 
and  XV).  Some  of  the  things  which  the  surveyor  has  to  do 
and  which  involve  these  three  primary  operations  may  be 
outlined  as  follows: 

(4)  Establishing  points  and  lines  of  reference  with  respect 
to  which  all  details  of  the  survey  are  located  (Chaps.  XI  and 
XII). 

(5)  Locating  details  of  the  survey  with  respect  to  the  reference- 
points  and  lines  referred  to  in  (4)  (details  such  as  boundary- 
lines,  streets,  buildings,  fences,  rivers,  bridges,  and  other  im- 
portant features  of  the  tract  surveyed)  (Chaps.  XIII  and  XIV). 

(6)  Staking  out  roads,  boundaries,  buildings,  masonry  struc- 
tures, and  other  details,  the  reverse  of  (5)  (Chap.  XVII). 

(7)  Establishing  parallel  lines,  perpendiculars,  measuring  to 
inaccessible  points,  measuring  inaccessible  distances,  running 
straight  lines  through  obstacles,  and  doing  other  special  work 
depending  upon  geometrical  or  trigonometrical  constructions 
(Chaps.  VII  and  XVIII). 

(8)  Determining  the  relative  elevations  of  points  (Leveling, 
Chaps.  XIX-XXII). 

9.  Making  topographic  surveys  in  which  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical measurements  are  combined  (Chap.  XXVII). 

(b)  Office  Work.  The  indoor  work  of  the  surveyor  consists 
chiefly  of  (1)  drawing,  and  (2)  computing.  The  drawing  con- 
sists mainly  in  plotting  measurements  to  scale,  and  therefore, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  reversing  on  paper  the  operations  in  the 
field.  The  computing  is  of  two  kinds  (1)  that  made  for  pur- 
poses of  plotting,  and  (2)  that  made  in  order  to  obtain  necessary 
data  and  information  concerning  the  tract  surveyed.  Some  of 
the  things  done  in  the  office,  which  are  treated  in  detail  in  Part 
II,  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

(1)  Working  up  field  notes  preparatory  to  plotting. 
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(2)  Plotting  reference  points  and  lines  which  form  the  skeleton 
of  the  map. 

(3)  Plotting  details  by  measurements  from  the  reference  points 
and  lines  referred  to  in  (2). 

(4)  Finishing  up  the  mapj  tracing,  lettering,  and  blue-printing. 

(5)  Calculating  bearings,  latitudes  and  departures,  unmeasured 
distances  and  angles,  adjusting  measurements,  balancing  errors, 
and  making  other  computations  necessary  for  plotting. 

(6)  Calculating  areas,  dividing  up  land,  calculating  angles 
and  distances  to  be  laid  off  in  the  Held,  and  making  computations 
to  obtain  all  other  data  which  may  be  desired. 

(7)  Preparing  level  notes  for  plotting. 

(8)  Plotting  profiles^  contour  lines,  and  other  level  notes. 

(9)  Finishing  up  profiles, 

(10)  Calculating  grades,  cut  and  fill,  and  making  other  earth- 
work computations. 

(c)  The  Care  and  Adjustment  op  Instruments  implies  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  instruments  themselves;  for 
the  most  part  this  must  be  gained  in  the  field, — not  from  books. 
There  is  much,  however,  concerning  the  construction  of  survey- 
ing instruments  which  is  not  evident  from  inspection,  and  there 
are  certain  directions  for  their  care  and  adjustment  which 
should  also  be  given.  This  information  will  be  found  in  Part 
III, 

10.  Important  Questions  in  Surveying  which  arise  in 
connection  with  the  field  work  are:  (1)  Degree  of  accuracy 
required;   (2)  Methods  to  be  used;   (3)  Instruments  to  be  used; 

(4)  Errors,  their  sources,  relative  importance,  and  prevention; 

(5)  Speed;  (6)  Systematizing  the  work;  (7)  Justifiable  cost  of 
the  survey.  These  questions  are  closely  related  to  each  other, 
and  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  purpose  for  which  a  survey 
is  made. 

11.  The  Purpose  of  a  Survey.  The  following  illustrations 
indicate  how  the  purpose  of  a  survey  helps  to  determine  the 
degree  of  accuracy  required  and  to  decide  other  questions 
suggested  in  the  preceding  article. 

Illustrations,  A  particular  survey  may  be  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  rough  map,  plotted  to  small  scale,  say  1  inch  =  200 
feet.  The  points  will  not  be  plotted  nearer  than  i^ih  of  an 
inch;  hence  it  is  useless  to  take  measurements  nearer  than  to 
the  nearest  two  feet. 
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Another  survey  may  be  for  a  map  also  to  small  scale,  but 
exact  measurements  are  wanted  and  will  be  printed  on  the 
map.    Accurate  measurements  must  be  made  accordingly. 

A  survey  is  made  of  a  farm  worth  $20  an  acre.  The  value  of 
the  land  does  not  warrant  great  expense,  probably  not  more 
than  10  to  25  cents  per  acre:  but  very  accurate  work  costs 
money;  hence  very  accurate  work  cannot  be  done,  and  the 
method  used  would  be  a  compass  survey  or  some  other  quick 
method. 

A  survey  is  made  of  a  city  lot  worth  $1000  a  front  foot.  Every 
fraction  of  a  foot  is  valuable;  hence  time  and  expense  are  not 
spared  in  getting  an  accurate  survey. 

A  surveyor  stakes  out  a  dirt  road;  he  sets  the  stakes  as 
nearly  on  line  and  gives  the  corresponding  grades  as  nearly 
as  he  can  without  wasting  time  in  splitting  hairs.  If,  however, 
he  is  giving  curb-line  and  grade  for  a  permanent  pavement, 
the  work  must  be  done  with  greater  precision. 

12.  Errors  in  Surveying.  It  is  essential  that  the  student, 
early  in  his  course,  should  learn  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  kinds  of  errors  in  surveying,  to  recognize  their  relative 
importance,  and  to  use  the  customary  methods  of  prevention, 
correction,  and  distribution.  This  subject  is  at  once  so  large 
and  so  important  that  the  whole  of  the  next  chapter  is  devoted 
to  it. 

13.  Accuracy  in  Surveying.  As  indicated  in  Art.  11,  p.  6, 
the  purpose  of  a  survey  and  the  value  of  the  land  largely  deter- 
mine the  accuracy  needed  in  the  field  work.  In  addition,  the 
surveyor  may  be  handicapped  by  rough  country,  too  short  a 
time  for  work,  too  small  a  party,  poor  instnmients,  bad  weather, 
and  many  other  unfavorable  conditions. 

(a)  Limits  of  error,  therefore,  cannot  be  given  once  for  all. 
Before  beginning  a  survey  a  surveyor  should,  if  possible,  establish 
limits  of  error  for  himself,  i.e.,  how  close  to  read  angles,  how 
accurately  to  measure  distances.  In  this  he  is  guided  by  his 
own  experience  and  that  of  others.  He  should  know  what  is 
considered  good  work  under  given  conditions.  Rules  for  limits 
of  error,  however,  cannot  be  applied  blindly.  The  best  sur- 
veyor is  not  he  who  is  extremely  accurate  in  all  his  work,  but 
he  who  does  it  just  accurately  enough  for  the  purpose  without 
waste  of  time  or  money. 

(6)  Consistent  accuracy.   In  fixing  limits  of  error  for  anglee 
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and  distances,  have  the  two  consistent.  There  is  no  use  in  meas« 
uring  angles  accurately  and  corresponding  distances  roughly, 
or  vice  versa.  Measure  one  as  carefully  or  as  roughly  as  the 
other. 

Not  all  the  work  of  a  survey  is  done  with  the  same  precision. 
Transit  lines,  since  they  form  the  basis  of  all  measurements,  are 
usually  run  with  care,  for  an  error  in  angle  or  distance  affects 
the  whole  survey,  but  an  error  in  the  angle  or  in  the  distance  to 
a  corner  of  a  building,  for  example,  affects  only  the  location  of 
that  corner  and  not  the  whole  survey.  If  land  is  valuable, 
boundaries  are  usually  located  with  more  care  than  buildings 
and  other  details  for  obvious  reasons.  Make  the  precision  of  each 
step  in  the  field  vx>rk  correspond  to  the  importance  of  that  step, 

14.  Speed  in  surveying  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  skill 
in  handling  instruments.     Equally  important  are: 

(1)  Planning  the  survey  and  laying  out  the  work.  A  h'ttle 
foresight  in  the  choice  of  methods,  choice  of  instruments,  choice 
of  stations,  and  the  use  of  common  sense  in  deciding  similar 
questions  will  save  time. 

(2)  Working  with  consistent  accuracy.  Much  time  is  wasted, 
not  only  by  students  but  by  experienced  surveyors,  in  needless 
refinements. 

(3)  Systematizing  the  work  in  order  to  avoid  delays  and  to 
save  unnecessary  operations. 

Speed  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  hurrying;  it  is  more 
apt  to  be  the  result  of  economizing  time  along  the  lines  suggested 
in  this  article. 

15.  System  in  surveying  not  only  economizes  time  but 
diminishes  the  chances  of  error.  There  are  many  things  in 
handling  instnunents  and  in  other  operations  of  field  work 
which  can  be  done  always  in  the  same  way.  If  one  is  system- 
atic, much  of  this  work  becomes  second  nature,  and  mistakes 
are  thus  avoided.  Even  when  a  mistake  has  been  made  one 
will  often  become  conscious  of  it  because  of  the  violation  of 
some  fixed  habit  and  so  can  find  the  error  and  correct  it.  For 
similar  reasons  system  is  equally  valuable  in  recording  notes 
and  in  office  computations,  and  much  of  the  value  of  a  young 
surveyor's  services  lies  in  his  knowledge  of  his  employer's  sys- 
tem, and  in  his  ability  to  work  in  that  system. 

16.  Equipment.  The  equipment  needed  both  for  field 
work  and  for  office  work  is  described  in  Part  III. 


CHAPTER  n 

ERRORS 

In  tbe  first  part  of  this  chapter  the  aim  is  to  define  the  different  kinds 
of  error,  and  to  show  how  these  errors  affect  measurements;  also  to  ex- 
plain how  the  moet  probable  or  best  value  of  a  qiiantity  may  be  obtained, 
and  how  the  precision  of  measurements  may  be  judged.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  chapter  a  brief  review  of  the  method  of  least  squares  is  giren 
in  so  far  as  that  method  is  likely  to  be  used  in  plane  surveving. 

Methods  of  preventing  or  eliminating  errors,  and  the  relative  importance 
of  errors  from  different  sources,  will  be  treated  more  in  detail  in  subse* 
quent  chapters. 


17.  Error.  No  measurement  in  surveying  can  be  exact. 
The  difference  between  a  measurement  and  the  true  value  of 
the  quantity  measured  is  the  true  error  of  that  measurement. 
The  true  error  of  a  measurement  is  never  knovm,  for  the  true 
ralue  of  the  quantity  measured  is  never  known.  How  then 
can  a  surveyor  judge  of  the  precision  of  his  measurements, 
and  how  can  he  determine  the  most  probable  or  best  values 
of  the  quantities  measured?  These  are  the  main  questions  to 
be  considered  in  any  discussion  of  errors. 

18.  Sources  of  Error.  (1)  Natural;  (2)  Instrumental;  (3) 
Personal. 

(1)  Natural.  Temperature,  wind,  refraction,  action  of 
gravity,  obstacles  to  measurement. 

(2)  Instrumental,  Imperfections  in  the  construction  and 
adjustment  of  instruments.  Expansion,  contraction,  and  other 
possible  changes  in  the  instruments. 

(3)  Personal.  Imperfections  of  human  sight  and  touch. 
Actual  mistakes. 

19.  Three  Classes  of  Errors.  (1)  Mistakes;  (2)  Constant 
errors;  (3)  Accidental  errors.  If  a  measurement  of  a  quantity 
is  greater  than  the  true  value  of  that  quantity,  the  error  is  plus; 
if  less  than  the  true  value,  the  error  is  minus.    The  total  error 
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is  not  due  to  any  one  cause,  but  it  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  errors 
due  to  dijfferent  causes. 

Mistakes  are  errors  which  hiave  their  source  in  the  mind  of 
the  observer. 

Constant  errors  are  those  which  occur  from  well-understood 
causes  and  can  be  eUminated. 

Accidental  errors  are  those  which  remain  after  mistakes  and 
constant  errors  have  been  eliminated. 

An  accidental  error  is  as  likely  to  be  plus  as  minus,  but  a 
constant  error  under  given  conditions  always  has  the  same 
sign  and  the  same  magnitude. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  a  tape  is  J"  too  long  because  of  high 
temperature,  this  is  a  constant  error,  because  under  the  same 
conditions,  i.e.,  the  same  temperature,  the  tape  will  always 
be  1"  too  long.  Under  changed  conditions,  i.e.,  low  tempera- 
ture, the  tape  may  become  too  short;  then  the  sign  of  the  error 
is  changed.  This  illustrates  how  a  constant  error  from  a  given 
source  may  be  plus  or  it  may  be  minus,  but  under  the  same 
conditions  it  cannot  be  plus  or  minus.  Suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  an  observer  in  measuring  between  two  points  makes 
an  error,  in  reading  the  tape,  so  small  that  he  cannot  detect 
it.  This  a^ccidental  error  is  as  likely  to  be  plus  as  minus,  and 
if  he  repeats  the  measurement  he  is  liable  to  make  a  similar 
error  and  that,  too,  is  as  likely  to  be  plus  as  minus. 

If  a  measurement  is  repeated  a  number  of  times  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions,  the  constant  error  is  the  same  for 
each  measurement,  both  in  sign  and  magnitude.  It  is  not 
reduced  or  affected  in  any  way  by  taking  the  mean  of  all  the 
measurements.  The  accidental  error  of  each  measurement,  on 
the  contrary,  is  as  likely  to  be  plus  as  minus,  and  the  accidental 
error  of  the  mean,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  less  than  the  acci- 
dental error  of  any  one  measurement.  Theoretically,  that  part 
of  the  total  error  due  to  accidental  errors  would  entirely  dis- 
appear from  the  means  of  an  indefinitely  large  series  of  ob- 
servations, taken  under  precisely  the  same  conditions;  that 
part  due  to  constant  errors  would  still  remain. 

(a)  lUiutraHonB.  A  few  illustrations  of  the  three  classes  of  errors  will 
help  to  make  the  distinctions  clear: 

Miatake9.  Errors  due  to  carelessness,  inexperience,  and  mental  eon- 
fusion,  such  as  mistakes  in  reading  the  tape,  the  vernier,  or  the  level-rod; 
keeping  the  wrong  count  of  tape-lengths;  turning  the  wrong  tangent  screw; 
^hting  at  the  wrong  station. 

Conttani  error;     Errors  due  to  such  well-understood  sources  as  tern- 
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peratum,  sag,  pull,  imperfeet  graduation,  and  imperfMt  adjustments  of 

instruments. 

Accidental  errors.  Errors  diie  to  imperfections  of  h«iman  sight  and 
touch  which  render  it  impossible  to  make  exact  readings,  to  know  when 
the  cross-hair  exactly  bisects,  a  signal,  to  handle  instruments  delicately; 
sudden  and  imperceptible  changes  in  an  instrument  itself;  indeterminate 
variatior^  in  pull,  temperature,  and  certain  other  sources  of  constant 
errors. 

(6)  Remark.  When  mistakes  are  very  small  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  from  accidental  errors.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that 
while  temperature  is  a  source  of  constant  error,  vartolum*  of  temperature 
too  small  to  be  measured  may  be  classed  as  accidental  errors;  the  same 
is  true  of  small  variations  in  some  of  the  other  sources  of  constant  errors. 

Notice  also  that  constant  errors  from  different  sources  tend  to  balanea 
each  other  when  some  are  plxs  and  some  are  minus;  as,  for  example,  when 
the  error  in  chaining  due  to  high  temperature  tends  to  balance  error  due 
to  sag.  Again,  constant  errors  from  tne  same  source  may  tend  to  b.^n€e 
each  other  in  the  mean  of  measurements  taken  under  different  conditions, 
as,  for  example,  when,  in  chaining,  part  of  the  measurements  of  a  line  are 
made  when  the  temperature  is  above  the  standard  temperature  for  the 
tape,  and  part  when  it  is  below. 

(c)  Cumulative  and  compznsatinj  errors.  When  the  value  of 
a  quantity  is  found  by  adding  together  the  measurements  of 
several  smaller  quantities,  any  source  of  constant  error  becomes 
a  source  of  cumulative  errors,  because,  under  given  conditions, 
a  constant  error  always  has  the  same  sign;  on  the  other  hand, 
any  source  of  accidental  error  becomes  a  source  of  compensating 
errors,  since  for  each  of  the  separate  measurements  the  8igt> 
is  as  likely  to  be  plus  as  minus.  Compensating  errors  tend  to 
balance  each  other,  while  the  cumulative  errors  from  any  on// 
source  affect  the  total  result  in  the  same  way. 

(d)  lUuetrcUiona.  Any  constant  error  in  the  length  of  a  tape  becomee 
ctunulative  when  the  tape  is  applied  several  times  in  measuring  a  line, 
i.e.,  when  the  tape-lenjsths  are  added  together,  for  the  total  error  due 
to  that  cause  will  vary  in  direct  proportion  tr  the  number  of  tape-lengths. 
On  the  other  hand,  errors  which  occur  in  marking  where  the  end  of  the 
tape  comes  each  time  that  it  is  stretched  are  compensating,  for  the  chances 
are  that  if  one  tape-length  is  marked  too  long  the  error  will  be  balanced 
by  another  tape-length  marked  too  short. 

Errors  due  to  the  settling  of  the  instrument  in  leveling  are  cumulative, 
because  the  effect  is  always  the  same:  it  makes  the  calculated  elevations 
of  succeedin^c  points  too  high.  Errors  due  to  the  difficulty  of  telling  when 
the  cross-hair  exactly  bisects  the  target  are  compensating. 

20.  Discrepancies.  In  ordinary  surveying  most  of  the  dis- 
tances, angles,  and  elevations  are  measured  but  once.  An 
important  measurement,  however,  is  often  repeated,  and  if  the 
discrepancy  is  too  large  the  quantity  is  measured  a  third  time. 

A  large  discrepancy  betweei^two  measurements  of  the  same 
quantity  indicates  a  mistake  in  the  work,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  the  discrepancy  is  small  the  error  is  small.  The 
discrepancy  is  not  an  error,  it  is  simply  the  difference  between 
two  measurements  each  of  which  contains  an  error  that  may 
be  very  large.    This  is  an  important  point  too  often  overlooked. 
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•  ^)Ji.'?"**^1^'  ^  avrvvyoT  measures  s  Kne,  the  true  feogth  of  whieh 
18  400  ft.,  with  a  tape  which,  unknown  to  him,  is  i  ft.  too  short.     The 

?^  ?°5?J*^***'  ^^  ^-  ^^^  ***®  second  time  402.05.  The  discrepancy 
IS  only  0.05  ft.,  indicating  that  he  has  made  no  serious  mistake,  but  the 
true  error  is  2  ft.  for  the  first  measurement  and  2.05  ft.  for  the  second. 

21.  Elimination  of  Constant  Errors.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  two  meaanuements  in  the  preceding  illustration 
did  not  indicate  the  true  error,  because  of  a  constant  error  in  the 
length  of  the  tape  which  no  amount  of  repeating  the  measure- 
ment under  the  same  conditions  could  reveal.  The  surveyor 
should  have  known  that  his  tape  was  J  ft.  too  short,  and  have 
corrected  his  measurements  accordingly;  then  the  discrepancy 
would  have  indicated  more  nearly  the  precision  of  his  work. 
This  illustrates  why  it  is  the  first  business  of  the  sur^^eyor  to 
eliminate  constant  errors  as  far  as  practicable.  A  mistake, 
as  revealed  by  a  discrepancy,  may  then  be  corrected  by  again 
repeating  the  measurement.  Constant  errors  and  mistakes 
having  been  eliminated  only  accidental  errors  remain,  and 
these  may  be  reduced  by  taking  the  arithmetical  mean. 

As  pointed  out  on  p.  11,  under  certain  conditions  constant 
errors  become  cumulative,  while  accidental  errors  are  com- 
pensating; hence  the  obvious  importance  of  eliminating  con- 
stant errors  in  chaining,  in  leveling,  and  in  all  similar  work 
involving  the  summation  of  separate  measurements. 

22.  Prevention  and  Elimination  of  Errors,  (a)  Mistakes 
are  best  discovered  by  systematic  checks.  Checking  work,  an 
essential  part  of  all  surveying,  consists  in  comparing  results 
with  known  conditions. 

FWu9trcUiona.  The  discrepancy  between  duplicate  measurements  should 
be  small;  the  sum  of  two  or  more  measurements  should  equal  another 
measurement,  as,  for  example,  when  the  sum  of  two  angles  should  equal 
a  third  angle;  the  sum  of  two  or  more^  measurements  should  fulfill  some 
known  condition,  as,  for  example,  the  interior  angles  of  a  triangle  should 
add  up  180*. 

(6)  Constant  errors  are  prevented  or  eliminated  partly  by 
systematic  methods  of  field  work,  partly  by  calculation  and 
correction. 

Illuatrations.  Errors  due  to  imperfect  adjustment  can  be  eliminated  by 
•ertain  oystematie  methods  in  the  us«  of  ixiBtniments,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  method  of  double  revorae  or  making  backsights  and  foresigmv 
equal  in  leveling;.  Reading  both  verniers  on  a  transit  eliminates  error 
doe  to  eooentriaty.  Each  of  these  examples  UluBtrates  how  by  tahina 
obtervaiions  in  pairs  a  plus  error  from  a  certain  source  of  constant  error 
may  be  offset  by  a  minus  error  from  the  same  source. 

Errors  in  ehaining  due  to  temperature  ovi  be  calculated  and  corrected} 
^  can  errors  due  to  sag  and  pull,  though  it  is  better  to  prevent  them  by 
qg  |in>per  precautioDa^    (See  Chapter  V.) 
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^)  Accidental  err^s  eaimot  be  jeliounMod,  but  tbey  foUow  a 
mathemfttical  law, — tke  law  of  poxtbability, — ftccordiiig  to  which 
they  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  comparing  the  reBults  of  a  aeries 
of  XDeacurementB.     (See  p.  15.) 

23.  Relative  ImpeirUuice  el  £rxor$  from  Diffemit 
SottroeiU  it  is  evident  that  oonstaAt  and  cumulative  enoiv 
as  a  rule  are  more  important  than  aedidental  and  oompensatii^ 
errors,  and  that  the  mare  measurements  there  are  of  a  quaur 
ttty  the  less  the  mean  is  affected  by  accidental  errors.  Beyond 
this  it  is  difficult  to  maJke  any  general  statement.  Any  «rror 
large  enough  to  be  npprectabk  should  usually  be  avoided  or  oor^ 
reoted  but  appreciable  is  a  rdative  term,  and  an  error  which 
is  appiBciahle  under  certain  conditions  is  inappreciable  under 
other  conditions.  Thus  for  example,  the  error  in  chaining  due 
to  changes  in  temperature  is  an  appreciable  error  provided  the 
preciaon  oequiied  warraLts  the  use  of  a  thermometer,  other- 
wise it  may  be  considered  inappreciable.  Errors  in  plane  sur- 
veying so  small  that  they  are  ignored  would  often  be  considered 
of  great  magnitude  in  geodetic  surveying. 

(a)  Remark  The  more  the  mirvejror  Icnows  about  the  aouroes  and 
nature  of  errors  the  more  likely  he  is  to  ihMJge  correctly  of  their  relative 
importance  He  mast  know  that  some  sources  of  constant  or  cumulative 
errors  are  more  important  than  others,  and  that  certain  errors,  though 
they  may  be  compensating,  are  not  to  be  ignored  A  more  thorough  treat- 
ment of  these  questions  is  given  in  the  chapters  on  Error*  in  Linear  Meaaure' 
ment.  Error*  in  Angular  Measurement,  and  Error*  in  Leveling. 

24.  Probable  Values  and  the  Adjustment  of  Measure* 
ments  Probable  values  are  found  from  observed  values. 
When  the  relations  between  observed  values  are  complicated  a 
knowledge  of  the  "theory  of  least  squares"  is  necessary.  Some 
simple  cases  which  frequently  occur  in  surveying  may  be  givea, 
however,  without  entering  upon  thAt  subject. 

There  are  two  general  cases,  viz.:  (1)  When  the  measure- 
ments are  of  one  and  the  same  quantity;  (2)  When  the  measure- 
ments are  of  different  but  related  quantities. 

(a)  Several  meaeurementa  of  the  same  quarUUy.  The  most 
probable  value  of  the  quantity  is  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all 
the  measurements^  provided  the  meaauremerUa  are  made  with 
equal  oare, 

lUuatrations.  Three  measurements  of  a  line  made  with  equal  caM 
are  160.01 . 1 60. 1 ,  and  160.03.  The  most  probable  value  is  ( 1 60.01  + 160. 1  + 
160.03)  -^3  - 160.047.  Four  measurements  of  an  angle  are  30*  29',  30®  31', 
97^  31'.  and  30*  30'.     The  roost  probable  value  is  (30'»  20'  +  30*'  31'+30»  Sr 

»*  SP')-*-*-*?*  90'  16". 
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(6)  Measurements  of  several  related  quantises.  When  quanti- 
ties are  related  because  of  two  or  more  conditions  which  they 
must  fulfill,  the  problem  of  finding  the  most  probable  values 
of  these  related  quantities  properly  belongs  to  the  **  theory  of 
least  squares."  When,  however,  there  is  only  one  condition 
fixing  the  relations  between  the  quantities,  the  most  probable 
values,  as  a  rule,  can  be  easily  found.  Two  cases  under  this 
head  which  often  arise  in  surveying  are:  (1)  when  the  sum 
of  several  measurements  should  equal  an  exact  quantity,  and 
(2)  when  the  sum  should  equal  some  other  measurement.  In 
the  first  case  the  difference  between  the  sum  and  the  exax:t 
quantity  is  a  true  error;  in  the  second  case  the  difference 
between  the  sum  and  a  measured  quantity  is  a  discrepancy, 

(c)  Case.  I.  When  the  sum  of  several  measurements  should 
equal  an  exact  quantity  distribute  the  true  error  equally  among 
all  the  measurements.  The  results  will  be  the  most  probable 
values  of  the  measurements. 

tllustration.  The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  add  up  179®  59*.  The  exact 
quantity  fixing  the  relations  between  the  measurements  is  180°.  The  true 
error  is  1'  or  60".  Hence  add  to  each  of  the  three  angles  one  third  of  60", 
or  23". 

In  the  same  way  the  most  probable  values  of  the  interior  angles  of  any 
polygon  may  be  found  by  finding  the  true  error  of  their  sum  according  to 
the  rule  on  p.  119,  and  distributing  this  error  equally  among  til  the  angles. 
Notice,  however,  that  the  true  error  of  any  one  angle  is  not  known. 

{d)  Cass  II.  When  the  sum  of  several  measurements  should 
equal  some  other  measurement  distribute  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
crepancy equally  am^orvg  all  of  the  measurements y  including  that 
one  to  which  the  sum  should  he  equal.  In  this  case  the  check 
measurement  (i.e.,  the  total  measurement)  cannot  be  exact, 
and,  if  all  the  measurements  are  made  with  the  same  care,  it 
is  likely  to  contain  an  error  equal  to  that  contained  in  each 
of  the  smaller  measurements.  //,  however^  the  correction  is 
added  to  each  of  the  smaller  measurements,  it  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  total  measurement  and  vice  versa. 

(e)  Illustration.  If  in  the  'lluptrption  of  Cape  I  the  three  angles  had 
been  the  three  parts  of  a  fourth  angle  instead  of  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle,  and  if  the  measured  vpbie  of  the  fourth  angle  were  180",  then 
ISO** - 179°  59'  =  r  =  60"  is  the  discrei>ancy.  The  correction  is  60"  -^4  =  16" 
instead  of  20".  and  this  correction  is  added  +0  each  of  the  three  s?maller 
angles  but  subtracted  from  the  total  angle.  The  most  probable  value  of 
the  latter  is,  therefore,  180° -15"  =  179°  59^  *5". 

(/)  Illustration.  The  measured  vpliie  of  an  anffle  is  '*0°,  When  diA-ide*! 
into  two  angles  the  mep.«urements  are  respectively  24°  30'  and  15°  29*. 
The  discrepancy  is  40° -^2:°  30' +  15°  29')  =  1'  =  60".  Th^ee  measurements 
of  equal  care  are  involve  ',  hence  the  correction  is  60"-»-3  =  23"  and  the 
most  probable  values  are  24°  30'  20",  1 5°  29'  2D",  and  T G°  69'  40". 

(a)  Ht'mark.  The  essentirl  difference  between  Ca.«e  I  and  Case  II  is 
Vat  in  Case  I  the  quantity  used  as  a  check  ha.^  a  true  value  which  oannot 
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be  changed,  while  in  Case  II  the  check  value  ia  itself  a  measurementt 
and  liable,  therefore,  to  contain  an  error  equal  to  that  contained  in  each 
of  the  smaller  measurements.  The  method  in  Case  II  does  not  hold  for 
a  number  of  linear  measurements  of  dififerent  lengths. 

25.  The  Theory  of  Errors  or  Method  of  Least  Squares  * 

The  "method  of  least  squares''  is  a  method  of  determining 
the  most  probable  or  best  result  of  observations.  It  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  accidental  errors  will  entirely  dis- 
appear from  the  mean  of  an  indefinitely  large  series  of  inde- 
pendent observations  of  the  same  quantity  made  under  pre- 
cisely  the  same  conditions,  and  that  therefore  if  constant  errors 
are  eliminated  from  these  observations  the  arithmetical  mean  is 
the  most  probable  value  of  that  quantity.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, (1)  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  observations  cannot  be 
made,  (2)  no  two  observations  can  be  made  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions,  and  (3)  constant  errors  cannot  be  entirely 
eliminated.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  most  probable  value 
of  a  quantity  is  strictly  a  theoretical  value,  and  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  observations,  and  the  more  completely  constant 
errors  are  eliminated  from  these  observations,  the  nearer  the 
most  probable  value  of  a  quantity  will  approach  the  true  value 
as  a  limit.  It  never  reaches  this  limit  (or  if  it  did,  there  would 
be  no  means  of  knowing  it),  and  therefore,  no  matter  how 
accurate  the  observations  may  be,  the  probable  value  always 
contains  an  error. 

(a)  A  residual  is  the  difference  between  the  value  of  a  quan- 
tity as  obtained  by  a  single  observation  and  the  most  probable 
value  of  that  quantity  as  obtained  by  a  nimiber  of  observations. 
In  any  given  case  there  are  4s  many  residuals  as  there  are 
observations. 

(6)  The  probable  error  of  a  quantity  is  a  magnitude  such  that 
the  chances  are  even  that  the  true  error  contained  in  that 
quantity  is  greater  or  less  than  the  probable  error. 

Illustration.  A  series  of  measurements  of  the  length  of  a  line  gives 
for  the  mean  or  most  probable  value  52S.01  ft.,  ana  the  probable  error 
of  that  mean,  determined  by  a  method  to  be  explained  later,  is  ±0,034  ft. 
lliis  means  that  it  is  an  even  wager  that  the  true  error  contained  in 
528.91  ft.  does  .lot  exceed  ±0.034  ft.  Notice  that  this  is  quite  different 
from  sajdng  that  the  true  error  does  not  exceed  ±0.034  ft. 

26.  Use  made  of  Most  Probable  Values  and  Probable 
Errors.     Most  probable  values  are  used  in  surveying  for  the 

♦  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  only  so  much  of  the  theory 
of  errors  as  may  be  needed  in  the  simple  cases  which  arise  iu  plane  survey- 
ing. For  a  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  consult  OD0 
<rf  the  standard  works  on  the  method  of  least  squares. 
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adjustment  of  measurements,  and  probable  errors  to  indicate 
the  precision  of  measurements. 

Most  probable  value.  The  simplest  and  most  common  cases 
of  adjusting  measurements  by  finding  the  arithmetical  mean 
have  already  been  given  on  p.  13. 

(a)  Probable  error  of  the  mean.  Suppose  that  a  second  series 
of  measurements  of  the  length  of  the  line  in  the  preceding 
article  gives  528.94  ft.  for  the  mean  and  ±0.065  ft.  for  the 
probable  error  of  that  mean.  The  results  of  the  two  set« 
of  measurements  are: 

Most  probable  value  Probable  error 

528.91  ±0.034 

528.94  ±0.065 

The  probable  error  of  the  mean  of  all  the  measurements  in 
the  first  series  is  approximately  half  that  of  the  mean  as  deter- 
mined by  the  second  series.  This  indicates  that  the  precision 
of  the  first  result  (528.91)  may  be  regarded  as  twice  that  of 
the  second  (528.94). 

(6)  The  probable  error  of  a  single  observation  is  found  from 
the  residuals  of  a  number  of  observations,  as  explained  in  the 
next  article.  If  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  number  of  observa- 
tions in  order  to  determine  the  probable  error  of  a  single  ob- 
servation, why  not  be  content  to  determine  the  probable  error 
of  the  mean  of  all  the  observations  and  stop  there?  Of  what 
use  is  the  probable  error  of  a  single  observation?  The  answer 
is  that,  having  determined  the  probable  error  of  a  single  ob- 
servation under  given  conditions,  this  probable  error  indicates 
the  precision  which  may  be  expected  in  any  single  observation 
oaade  under  the  same  conditions. 

Illustration.  In  measuring  an  angle  a  number  of  times  the  orobable 
error  of  a  single  observation  is  found  to  be  ±8".  (See  p.  19.)  This 
means  that  for  any  other  angle  measured  by  the  same  observer  with  the 
same  transit  under  practically  the  same  conditions  a  probable  error  may 
be  expected  of  about  ±8".  If  this  is  well  within  the  allowable  error, 
the  observer  is  justified  in  proceeding  with  single  observations  of  all  angles 
that  can  be  measiued  under  the  given  conditions. 

(c)  Probable  errors  and  weights.  Probable  errors  afford  a  means 
of  finding  the  weights  which  should  be  given  different  sets  of  ob- 
servations, for  it  has  been  found  that  the  weights  of  observa- 
tions vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  probable  errors. 

Illustration.  On  p.  19  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  of  the  first  set  of 
observations  ia  2.8'',  and  of  the  second  set  4.6".      Hence  the  weights  are 

1  1 

**  (TsT^  *°  (4  5\2'  ^^  about  as  3  to  1. 
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27.  To  Determine  Probable  Errors.  The  formulas  given 
below  for  calculating  probable  errors  are  based  on  the  follow- 
mg  assumptions: 

(1)  That  small  errors  are  more  frequent  than  large  ones. 

(2)  That  positive  and  negative  errors  are  equally  frequent. 

(3)  That  very  large  errors  do  not  occur. 

Additional  points  to  be  kept  in  mind  are:  (1)  Constant  errors 
must  be  eliminated  as  far  as  practicable;  (2)  Observations 
should  be  made  under  as  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  possible. 
(3)  At  least  three  observations  should  be  made.  If  there  are 
only  two  observations,  the  discrepancy  will  indicate  the  pre- 
cision as  truly  as  will  the  probable  error.  The  more  observa- 
tions there  are  the  more  significance  may  be  attached  to  the 
probable  error,  although  a  small  number  of  observations  will 
give  surprisingly  satisfactory  results  if  the  other  conditions 
already  mentioned  are  fulfilled. 

(a)  Remark.  The  student  ia  warned  against  attaching  importance  to 
probable  errors  unless  he  is  reasonably  sure  that  the  above  conditions 
are  fultilled,  especially  that  pertaininfS  to  the  eUmtnatioa  of  constant 
errors.  Since  tne  method  of  least  squares  is  based  on  the  arithmetical 
mean  as  the  most  probable  value,  and  since,  as  pointed  out  on  p.  10, 
constant  errors  cannot  be  eUminated  by  taking  the  mean  of  observations, 
-  the  more  completely  the  constant  errors  are  eliminated,  or  corrected,  the 
more  applicable  is  the  method  of  least  squares.  If,  for  example,  a  tape 
is  too  long,  all  measurements  made  with  it  will  be  too  short,  and  there 
is  no  magic  in  least  squares  which  will  correct  the  results.  The  probable 
error  in  this  case  loses  its  significance  unless  each  of  the  separate  measure- 
ments from  the  mean  of  which  the  probable  error  is  derived  la  first  corrected 
for  the  constant  error  in  the  length  of  the  tape. 

28.  Formulas  for  Probable  Errors.* 

Let  n=the  number  of  the  observations; 

v=the  difference  between  any  one  observation  and  the 
mean  of  all  the  observationsi  i.e.,   the  residual 
error  (p.  15); 
E—ihB  probable  error  of  a  single  observation; 
^o  =  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  of  all  the  observations; 
^  =  a  symbol  signifying  sum  of. 

Then,  from  the  theory  of  least  squares, 

/Iv  0.6745    J — . 

E=0.6745i/^,    or    ^-7=VlV; (1) 

Y   n  — 1  Vn— 1 

^  /     Iv^  0.6745      / — y 

^o-=--7="=0.67454/-±il-.,    or    -====yiv^,       (2) 
vn  r    n(n  — 1)  vn(n  — 1) 

Let  2*p  =  sum  of  the  weights  and  Rq  the  probable  error  of  the 


*  See  any  treatise  on  the  Theory  of  LecM  Siptaree, 
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general  or  weighted  mean;  then 

a.°0.6745i/     -^P^' (3) 

Let  i2«=the  probable  error  of  the  sum  or  difference  of  several 
independent  quantities  z,  Z\,  z^,  *  .  •  Zn» 

»"» n,r2, . .  •  fn  — the  probable  errors  of  2i,  Za,  .  • .  Zn,  respectively. 

i2«  =  Vr2  +  ri2  +  r2^...  -\-rn\      ....     (4) 

The  probable  error  of  a  product  Az,  where  A  ia  &  known 

quantity,  z  an  observed  quantity,  and  r  the  probable  error  of 

«,  is 

Rp^^Ah\    or    Rp^'Ar (5) 

Let  SSi  =an  area  found  by  multiplying  together  the  measured 

sides  S  and  Si; 
r  and  n  =  the  probable  errors  of  S  and  Si  respectively.    Then 

the  probable  error  of  the  computed  area  SSi  is 

i^o^VsV+^Pi^. (6) 

29.  Abbreviated  Methods.  In  applying  the  formulas  of 
the  preceding  article  approximate  values  will  often  be  all  that 
are  required.  For  this  purpose  the  two  following  equations  may 
be  substituted  for  equations  (1)  and  (2)  respectively: 


E- 


0.8453  Jv 


(7) 


^0  = 


0.8453^1; 


(8) 


Vn(n-l)  '  '  "     nVn-1 

When  there  are  only  two  observations  and  D  is  the  dis- 
crepancy between  them, 

E=0A7D  or  roughly  JD  and  ^o=0.337Z)  or  roughly  JD.     (9) 

In  formulas  (1)  and  (2)  work  may  be  saved  by  using  the 
coefficients  given  in  the  following  table: 


Single 

Series  of 

Single 

Series  of 

Obeervations, 

Observations, 

Observations, 

Observations, 

n 

0.6745 

_0.6745_ 

n 

0.6745 
V„-l 

0.6745 

Vn-1 

Vn(n-l) 

Vn(n-l) 

11 

0.2133 

0.0643 

2 

0.6745 

0.4769 

12 

0.2034 

0.0587 

3 

0.4769 

0.2754 

13 

0.1947 

0.0540 

4 

0.3894 

0.1947 

14 

0.1871 

0.0500 

5 

0.3372 

0.1508 

15 

0.1803 

0  0465 

6 

0.3016 

0.1231 

16 

0.1742 

0  0435 

7 

0.2754 

0.1041 

17 

0.1686 

0  0409 

8 

0.2549 

0.0901 

18 

0.1636 

0  0386 

9 

0.2385 

0.0795 

19 

0.1590 

0.0365 

10 

0.2248 

0.0711 

20 

0.1547 

0.0346 
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A  table  of  squares  and  square  roots  greatly  facilitates  the 
work.  Other  tables  similar  to  that  given  above  ydU  be  found 
in  standard  text-books  on  least  squares. 

30.  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  Least  Squares  Applied 
to  Angles.* 


First  Observer 


No. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Angle 

V 

60"  23'  2J" 

4 

30 

6 

10 

14 

20 

4 

40 

16 

10 

14 

20 

4 

40 

16 

Second  Obeerver 


No. 


16 

36 
196 

16 
256 
196 

16 
256 


8)190 


i-v^-gss 


Mean  =60'»  20^  24"- 

Vn(n-l) 
=0.0901_X (  ±31.4) -  ±2.8" 
E  =  Eo'^n  =  ±  2.8"  X  2.8  =  ±  S.(y 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Angle 

V 

60«  20'  50" 

14 

21  00 

24 

20  40 

4 

20 

16 

30 

6 

10 

26 

2) 

16 

21  00 

24 

v^ 


196 
576 

16 
256 

36 
676 
256 
576 


En^ 


8)162  170 
Mean -60*  2 J'  36"  + 


J»2«2588 


-0.0901  xr  ±50.9)-  ±4.6" 
E  =  Eo^/n-'  ±  4.6"  X  2.8  -  ±  1 2.9" 


lUuairatton.  The  results  given  above  were  obtained  by  two  different 
observers  using  different  transits.  The  probable  error  of  the  mean  iik 
the  first  case  is  ±2.8",  while  in  the  second  it  is  ±4.6".  This  indicates- 
that  the  relative  precision  of  the  work  of  the  two  observers  is  as  2.8  to 
4.6.  or  nearly  as  5  to  3. 

To  find  the  mott  probable  tfolue  of  the  an^le  by  comparing  the  meaik 
values  of  the  two  aeries  of  observations  it  is  necessary  to  weight  their 

mean  values.     Since  weights  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of 

1  1 

probable  errors,  p.  16,  the  weights  are  as  o^  *^  4~62'  ^^  nearly  as  3  to  1. 

24"  V  ^  4-*^fi"  V  t 

The  most  probable  value  is  60*'  20^+        ^^"y'*"   ^    »60°  20^  27". 

The  probable  error  of  the  above  value  may  be  obtained  as  follows : 
24"-«i  and  36"-«2.         ±2.8"-ri  and   ±4.6"-rj,        f-X,  and  i-X^ 
J  Prob.  error  of  Ai«ior24Xt-^iri-(tX  ±2.8")- ±2.1"  -«p^ 
^""^  ^^^  } *  A8«2or36Xi-Asra-(iX  ±4.6")-  ±1.15"-i2H» 

The  probable  error  of  the  sum  of  (24"  X  |)  +  (36"  X  i)  is,  from  (4), 

««->/«,»+«„«- V2.12-f  1.152-  ±2.4". 


*  For  jui  illustration  of  the  method  of  least  nquares  applied  to  linaat 
measurements,  see  p.  59. 


CHAPTER  III 
FIELD  NOTES 

In  this  cliapter  are  given  the  general  directions  and  suggestions  which 
iiold  good  for  all  kinds  of  field  notes.  In  Chapter  XV  wijl  be  f ouncf  sp«cial 
directions  for  keeping  the  notes  of  a  transit  survey,  and  also  sonie  illus- 
trations of  the  forms  in  common  use.  Forms  of  notes  for  stadia  survey- 
ing, topographic  surveying,  compass  sur\^eying,  and  leveling  are  gives  m 
the  corresponding  chapters  on  those  subjects. 


31.  Field  Notes.  Field  notes  are  written  records  of  field 
work,  made  at  ike  time  the  work  is  done;  notes  made  afterwards, 
or  notes  copied  from  field  notes,  may  be  useful,  but  they  are 
not  field  notes.  Field  notes  must  be  as  complete  and  accurate 
as  possible,  for  the  most  careful  and  reliable  field  work  will 
be  of  little  or  no  value  if  the  record  of  that  work  is  unreliable. 
That  is  why  engineers  often  prefer  to  keep  the  field  notes  them- 
selves rather  than  trust  them  to  a  less  experienced  assistant. 
The  student  must  realize  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  that  not 
only  is  recording  field  notes  as  important  as  any  part  of  the 
field  work,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  thing  he  will 
be  called  upon  to  do,  and  will  require  all  the  alertness,  care, 
accuracy,  and  intelligence  which  he  ean  command. 

Note,  To  keep  field  notes  satisfactorily  one  must  have  had  long  ex- 
perience in  practical  work.  It  is  not  exoected  that  the  student  can  do 
It  at  the  outset,  indeed  comparatively  few  men  in  actual  pcactice  are 
good  note-keepers,  but  this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  instructor  and 
student  alike  should  pay  special  attention  to  perfecting  the  student's 
ability  in  note-keeping. 

32.  Methods  of  Keeping  Notes.  Methods  of  note-keeping 
are  different  for  different  kinds  of  work,  and  will  be  given  in 
detail  as  the  work  may  require.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  there  may  be  many  methods  equally  good  for  a  given 
kind  of  work,  that  an  engineer  must  choose  the  one  best  adapted 
to  his  needs,  and  that  as  a  rule  of  the  many  good  methods  in 
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oommon  use,  only  one  or  two  iUustmtioDB  are  given  in  this 
book  for  each  kind  of  work. 

33.  Field  Notes — General  Suggestions. 

(1)  Use  a  good  note-book  tbat  will  stand  hard  usage. 

(2)  Use  a  hard  sharp  pencil — 3  H  or  4  H;  never  a  pencil 
soft  enough  to  blur. 

(3)  The  notes  should  read  from  loft  to  right,  and  from  the 
bottom  up  as  in  working  drawings.  In  printing  vertically 
hold  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  book  towards  you. 

(4)  Trust  nothing  to  memory;  when  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  item  will  be  needed,  put  it  in. 

(5>  Constantly  ask  yourself  what  will  be  needed  in  your 
notes  in  the  office  work.  To  answer  this  you  must  know  the 
purpose  of  the  work;  if  it  is  a  survey  and  a  map  is  to  be  plotted 
from  the  notes,  what  the  map  is  to  be  used  for,  and  what,  there* 
fore,  should  go  on  the  map;  if  leveling,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  data  obtained. 

(6)  If  a  page  of  notes  becomes  illegible,  make  a  copy  of  it 
while  the  data  are  fresh  in  mind,  but  mark  it  ''COPY,''  and 
preserve  the  original  page. 

(7)  The  notes  of  a  survey  should  be  preceded  by  a  title-page, 
and  if  there  are  many  pages,  there  should  be  an  index.  At  the 
top  of  each  page  print  a  descriptive  title  so  that  one  can  tell  at 
a  glance  what  the  notes  on  that  page  are  about. 

(5)  Notes  should  be  signed  each  day  by  the  note-keeper. 

(9)  It  is  usually  desirable  to  at  least  indicate  all  the  numeri- 
cal work  of  the  calculations  and  reductions  made  in  the  field. 
If  the  numerical  work  itself  is  done  in  the  note-book,  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  main  notes,  and  hence  it  is  often 
best  to  put  such  computations  on  separate  pages  and  cross^ 
ref^ence  them.  This  does  not  mean  that  numerical  work  is 
to  be  scribbled  in  the  note-book  at  random;  on  the  contrary,  it 
should  be  kept  in  as  neat  and  systematic  a  manner  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  notes. 

34.  The  Three  Parts  of  Field  Notes.  Field  notes  like 
working  drawings  may  be  subdivided  into  three  parts: 

(1)  Numerical  values.  Records  of  all  measurements  (angjbs 
and  distances). 

(2)  Sketches,  Records  of  outlines,  relative  locations,  topo- 
graphic features. 

(3)  Explanatory  notes.    All  notes  of  an  explanatoiy  nature 
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which  make  clear  those  sketches  and  numerical  values  thai; 
might  otherwise  be  obscure  or  misunderstood.  Also  data  that 
may  be  of  future  value,  such  as  names  of  the  surveying  party, 
any  special  or  unusual  conditions  under  which  the  work  was 
done,  equipment,  weather,  and  date. 
35.  Numerical  Values. 

(1)  Make  plain  figures.  Words  can  be  guessed  at,  but  not 
figures. 

(2)  Make  large  figures.  The  tendency  of  the  beginner  is  to 
make  his  numerals  too  small. 

(3)  Never  write  one  figure  on  top  of  another.  A  constant 
source  of  annoyance  and  error.  If,  for  example,  a  5  is  written 
and  then  s^  on  top  of  it,  how  is  one  to  know  which  is  correct? 

(4)  Do  not  try  to  change  one  figure  into  another;  for  example 
a  3  into  a  5  or  a  2  into  a  3.     The  reason  is  obvious. 

(5)  Erasinj,  Avoid  erasing.  Draw  a  line  through  an  incor- 
rect value  and  write  the  correct  value  directly  above  or  near 
by.  This  will  show  that  a  mistake  was  noticed  in  the  field  and 
corrected,  thus  giving  double  weight  to  the  corrected  value, 
while  erasing  or  changing  a  figure  leaves  the  impression  of 
"doctoring"  the  notes.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  alter  a 
sketch  or  to  make  any  part  of  the  notes  clearer  erasing  is  justi- 
fiable, provided  nothing  is  lost  which  would  give  added  weight 
to  the  notes. 

(6)  Measurements  or  sketches.  If  measurements  are  put  di- 
rectly on  the  sketches,  make  it  clear  where  they  belong.  The 
use  of  dimension-lines,  as  in  working  drawings,  is  often  neces- 
sary. When  the  space  on  the  sketch  is  too  small  for  figures,  a 
measurement  may  be  placed  to  one  side,  and  an  arrow  drawn  to 
indicate  where  the  measurement  should  go. 

(7)  Recording  measurements.  In  recording  measurements  as 
they  are  being  taken  in  the  field  there  are  two  sources  of  trouble: 
(1)  Measurements  omitted  because  not  taken.  (2)  Measure- 
ments misunderstood  as  they  are  called  out. 

(1)  The  note-keeper  must  therefore  be  on  the  alert  to  see 
that  every  measurement  that  should  be  recorded  is  taken  and 
that  every  measurement  taken  is  recorded. 

(2)  The  note-keeper  should  repeat,  loudly  enough  to  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  all  measurements  which  others  may  call  out  to 
him  to  record.  Measurements  not  taken  in  the  presence  of  the 
note-keeper  should  be  given  to  him  in  writing.    For  example, 
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if  the  note-keeper  is  busy  taking  transit  notes  and  the  chain* 
men  are  at  work  elsewhere,  they  ^ould  report  all  measure- 
ments  to  him  in  writing  at  the  first  opportimity. 

36.  Sketches. 

(1)  Scale.  Sketches  are  almost  never  made  to  scale;  in  fact 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  exaggerate  certain  portions  of  the 
sketch  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

(2)  Make  sketches  large,  open,  and  clear.  Use  the  pages  of 
the  note-book  generously — they  are  cheap  compared  with  time 
wasted  in  deciphering  crowded  notes. 

(3)  Use  of  straight-edge.  Sketches  are  made  free-hand,  but 
frequently  time  may  be  saved  and  the  sketch  greatly  improved 
by  using  a  straight-edge  for  the  straight  lines.  A  small  triangle 
carried  in  the  pocket  will  be  found  useful. 

(4)  Angles,  The  protractor  is  seldom  used  in  the  field;  angles 
are  either  guessed  at  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  draw  them  true 
size. 

(5)  Exaggeration  of  details,  or  portions  of  a  sketch  drawn 
larger  size  at  one  side  of  the  main  sketch,  or  on  another  page* 
is  often  necessary. 

(6)  What  a  sketch  should  show  must  be  determined  on  the 
spot  by  the  note-keeper,  and  for  the  most  part  before  he  begins 
the  sketch. 

(7)  When  to  make  a  sketch.  In  general,  if  measurements  can- 
not be  easily  described,  or  if  the  description  (in  words)  of  a 
series  of  measurements  would  take  more  time  or  space  than 
would  be  required  for  a  sketch,  make  a  sketch.  Always  make 
a  sketch  when  it  will  settle  beyond  question  any  doubt  which 
otherwise  might  arise  in  the  interpretation  of  the  notes. 

37.  Explanatory  Notes. 

(1)  Object,  To  make  clear  that  which  is  not  perfectly  evi- 
dent from  numerals  and  sketches,  and  to  record  such  informa- 
tion concerning  important  features  of  the  ground  covered  and 
the  work  done  as  might  be  of  possible  use  later.  In  addition, 
to  give  for  future  reference  names  of  party,  date,  weather, 
equipment,  and  special  conditions  under  which  the  work  was 
done. 

(2)  Lettering,  The  common  practice  is  to  print  notes,  using 
some  good  style  of  free-hand  lettering.  Compactness  and  legi- 
bility are  gained  by  such  lettering  well  done.  In  many  cases 
ordinary  handwriting  can  be  used  provided  it  is  as  legible  as 
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good   free-hand   printing.    One   method   used   for   free-hand 
lettering  is  given  in  the  next  article. 

(3)  Place  the  notes  in  vacant  spaces  where  they  will  not  in- 
terfere with  or  obscure  numerals,  dimension-lines,  or  sketches. 

(4)  W?ien  needed.  Ask  yourself  in  a  given  case  if  the  dimen- 
sions you  have  put  down,  or  the  sketch  you  have  made,  could 
possibly  need  oral  explanation  should  some  one  else  use  the 
notes.  If  in  doubt,  put  the  explanation  in  writing  in  the  notes 
themselves. 

38.  Free-hand  Lettering.  The  style  of  lettering  recom- 
mended for  field  notes  is  the  "single-stroke"  lettering.  It  is  a 
surprisingly  easy  system  to  learn,  and  it  is  especially  adapted 
to  rapid  note-taking  because  of  its  simplicity.  In  this  article 
the  essential  features  of  this  system  are  given  in  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  field  notes.  For  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  single- 
stroke  lettering  the  student  is  referred  to  an  excellent  little 
book  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Reinhardt.* 

The  student  is  urged  to  practice  until  he  can  letter  ahnost  as  rapidly 
as  he  can  write.  When  he  can  do  this  and  do  it  well  he  has  acquired 
something  of  great  value,  not  only  for  recording  field  notes  but  for  other 
lines  of  work.  Even  a  few  hours'  intellizent  practice,  in  which  the  direc- 
tion and  sequence  of  the  strokes  are  carefully  observed,  will  yield  results  well 
worth  attaining. 

0  000000000000000 

obodegbmoopqoQa 

Fig.  38(a). 

(a)  In  Fig.  38  (a)  it  is  seen  that  fifteen  of  the  lower-case  letters 
of  the  alphabet  can  be  formed  with  a  small  ellipse  as  a  basis; 
the  other  nine  can  be  formed  with  straight  lines.  This  method 
of  forming  letters,  however,  is  not  recommenced,  but  is  in- 
serted here  as  introductory  to  a  method  somewhat  similar. 
In  Fig.  38  (b)  this  other  method  is  shown. 

(&)  The  methods  given  in  this  article  for  forming  inclined 
letters  hold  good  also  for  upright  letters.  Inclined  letters, 
however,  can  be  made  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  uniformity 
by  the  average  man.     In  Fig.  38  (6)  the  arrows  in  the  first 

♦  Mr.  Reinhardt*s  book  on  lettering  (Engineering  News  Publishing  Co., 
New  York  City)  was  one  of  the  first  to  indicate  the  sequence  and  direction 
of  the  separate  strokes  by  arrows,  and  it  has  done  much  to  improve  free* 
hand  lettering  among  draftsmen  throughout  the  country. 
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and  fourth  rows  indicate  the  direotions  of  the  strbkes;    in 
the  second  and  fifth  lines  the  completed  letters  are  shown;   in 


adgq 
adgq 


bp 
t>p 


ce  06 
ce05 


hmnu 
hrmti/ 


fijklrfvwxyz 


Fio.  38  (6). 


the  third  and  sixth  lines  incorrect  methods  of  forming  letters 
are  illustrated.  The  main  points  to  keep  in  mind  concerning 
the  different  letters  are  as  foUows: 

(1)  The  iy  if  I,  and  c  are  the  only  letters  made  with  one  oon^ 
tinuous  stroke, 

(2)  The  strokes  in  each  letter  are  as  far  as  possible  downward. 
The  slope  of  the  main  stem  with  few  exceptions  is  about  I 
to  2\,    [For  height  of  letters  see  p.  29,  Art.  38  (/).] 

(3)  The  order  or  sequence  of  strokes  is  from  left  to  right 
except  in  «,  u,  k,  x,  and  z, 

(4)  In  the  first  group,  a,  d,  g,  and  q,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  letters  is  in  the  third  stroke.  In  each  of  these  letters 
the  second  or  middle  stroke  is  flatter  than  the  first  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  clear  space  between  the  second  stroke  and 
the  vertical  stem.  In  order  to  avoid  the  effect  shown  in  the 
third  row  which  comes  from  not  doing  this,  it  may  be  well  for 
the  beginner  to  exaggerate,  somewhat,  the  ''hump"  in  the  first 
stroke  and  then  make  the  second  stroke  almost  straight. 

(5)  In  the  letters  b  and  p  the  oval  is  wider  at  the  top  than  at' 
the  bottom. 

(6)  The  basis  of  each  of  the  letters  in  the  third  group,  e,  e, 
o,  and  8,  is  an  incUned  ellipse.    The  e  is  made  with  two  strokes; 
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if  made  with  one  it  is  apt  to  have  a  different  slant  from  the 
^ther  letters,  as  shown  in  the  third  line.  Notice  that  the  first 
stroke  of  the  s  is  started  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
naturally  expected.  Some  draftsmen  prefer  to  make  the  «  in 
two  strokes  instead  of  three  as  diown  in  the  supplementaiy  a. 
The  o  is  made  with  two  strokes  each  of  which  should  begin  and 
end  almost  horizontally  in  order  that  the  two  strokes  may  meet 
in  a  smooth  curve  and  not  in  a  sharp  apex;  this  also  gives 
proper  width  to  the  o  without  making  it  round. 

(7)  In  the  letters  of  the  fourth  group,  h,  m,  n,  and  u,  the 
first  effort  should  be  to  get  the  vertical  strokes  parallel.  The 
second  stroke  in  h,  rriy  and  n  should  not  be  started  too  far  up 
the  first  stroke,  and  it  should  make  almost  a  sharp  turn  at  the 
upper  corner.  The  first  stroke  should  not  begin  with  a  curve. 
Notice  that  the  third  stroke  of  the  u  is  at  the  bottom,  the  other 
two  strokes  being  made  first  to  secure  parallelism  and  proper 
width  of  letter. 

(8)  In  the  letters  ^,  g,  6,  p,  /,  Z,  and  y  the  portion  above  or 
below  the  main  body  of  the  letter  is  a  little  less  than  one  half 
*he  total  height  of  the  letter;  in  the  letter  t  it  is  still  less. 

(9)  In  the  letter  k  the  third  stroke  does  not  start  at  the  ir- 
tersection  of  the  other  two.  Make  the  second  stroke  strike 
pretty  near  the  bottom  of  the  first  and  begin  it  well  to  the  right 
so  that  the  letter  will  not  be  too  narrow.  Notice  that  the 
second  stroke  of  the  r  is  upward. 

(10)  In  the  letters  v,  Wy  x,  and  y  make  the  strokes  in  one 
direction  almost  vertical,  and  the  strokes  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion at  a  considerable  slant,  so  that  the  main  axis  of  the  letter 
may  have  the  slope  corresponding  to  that  of  other  letters.  The 
intersection  of  the  two  strokes  in  a;  is  a  little  more  than  half- 
way up. 

(11)  In  the  letters  k,  v,  w,  a;,  y,  and  z  make  the  angles  at  the 
intersection  of  lines  clear  and  sharp. 

(12)  In  the  letters  g,  /,  and  y  the  stroke  extending  below 
the  line  is  straight  until  just  at  the  end  it  turns  sharply  to  the 
left,  forming  a  small  hook. 

(13)  The  cross-strokes  in  the  /  and  t  are  on  a  line  with  the 
tops  of  most  of  the  other  letters. 

(c)  Good  numerals  are  even  more  important  than  good 
letters  in  field  notes:  they  must  be  made  unmistakable.  The 
main  points  to  be  kept  in  mind  are: 
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(1)  Make  figures  somewhat  larger  than  lower-case  letters. 
Reinhardt  gives  the  height  equal  to  that  of  capital  letters, 
but  this  is  rather  large  for  field  notes.     [See  Art.  38  (/).] 

(2)  In  the  2  the  down  curve  is  reversed  and  the  base  is  straight 
Avoid  the  effect  shown  in  the  third  line.     Some  draftsmen  pre* 

2  3   4-  8 

Fig.  38  (c). 

fer  an  abrupt  turn  or  angle  in  the  downnstroke  as  shown  in  the 
supplementary  2. 

(3)  Of  the  two  kinds  of  3's  that  with  its  upper  line  hori- 
zontal and  straight  is  perhaps  the  easier  to  make.  The  lower 
loop  should  begin  with  a  sharp  turn  upward,  and  its  height 
should  be  more  than  half  the  total  height  of  the  numeral. 

(4)  Of  the  two  kinds  of  4'b  that  shown  in  the  top  row  seems 
to  be  preferred.  The  first  stroke  begins  at  about  45°,  and 
should  extend  more  than  half-way  down  the  figure  before  turn* 
ing  into  the  horizontal,  otherwise  the  top  of  the  4  will  be  too 
small  as  shown  in  the  third  line. 

(5)  In  the  5  the  first  stroke  should  turn  abruptly  about  two 
fifths  of  the  way  down,  and  extend  almost  horizontally  for 
quite  a  little  distance;  it  really  curves  slightly  above  the  hori* 
zontal  to  form  the  upper  portion  of  a  loop  similar  to  that  of 
the  3.  The  second  is  straight  and  horizontal;  make  it  fairly 
long. 

(6)  In  the  6  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  lower  loop  too 
small. 

(7)  The  7  is  formed  by  two  straight  lines, — ^no  curves, — with 
the  down-stroke  at  about  45°. 

(8)  In  pencil  the  8  is  best  made  with  two  strokes.  Some- 
times it  is  convenient  to  form  it  with  two  ovals,  the  upper  one 
being  the  smaller.  In  inking,  the  pen  w  lifted  where  the  second 
stroke  crosses  the  first. 
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(9)  The  0  is  an  inverted  6,  but  the  upper  loop  is  nearly  fin- 
ished with  one  stroke.  The  tendency  is  to  make  the  loop  too 
small. 

(10)  The  0  is  made  with  two  strokes  each  of  which  begins 
and  ends  almost  honzontally  to  give  smoothness  to  the  curve 
and  width  to  the  whole  numeral  without  making  it  round. 

Note,  The  student  may  find  that  in  keeping  field  notes  in  penoil  some 
of  the  numerals  made  in  Fig.  38  (c)  with  two  or  more  strokes  ean  be  made 
in  one  stroke.  In  making  figures  in  ink,  however,  he  will  get  better  re* 
suits  to  follow  the  strokes  as  g(iven. 


.EJL.M..LK±..M.M.TZ... 
..E..E..U.J...KL..M.M.J.J... 

..^;...IC!.Mf:X..MiS'...&ML. 

...A..V...W...X. Y  3.R..R..:. 

A...y..M....)(. YB...F..I?..... 

...c..z>..a...a..5.-v^...z?-_^..... 


Fig.  38  (rf). 

{d)  Capital  letters  are  shown  in  Fig.  38  (d).  Many  of  the 
directions  already  given  for  the  lower-case  letters  apply  to 
the  capital  letters  also.  Some  additional  points  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  height  of  capital  letters  is  not  quite  double  that  of 
lower-cftse  letters.    [See  Art.  38  (/).] 

(2)  The  width  of  most  of  the  capital  letters  is  about  equal 
io  the  height  of  lower-case  letters. 
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(3)  The  third  or  horisontal  stroke  in  E,  F,  and  H  w  ififfatlj 
more  than  half-way  up.  This  is  true  also  of  the  middle  hofif 
83ntal  line  of  B  and  the  corresponding  lines  of  P  and  of  R. 

(4)  The  second  stroke  in  L  and  in  T  is  comparatively  shcrt.. 

(5)  In  A,  y,  W,  X,  and  Y  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  getting 
the  axis  of  the  letter  at  the  standard  slope.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  making  certain  lines  almost  vertical,  and  opposite 
lines  at  a  correspondingly  greater  slant,  as  shown  in  the  figore. 
The  horizontal  stroke  in  A  is  quite  near  the  bottom. 

(6)  The  width  of  M  and  of  W  is  greater  than  the  width  of 
other  letters.  The  second  and  third  strokes  of  the  M  meet  in 
a  point  above  the  bottom  line  of  the  letter. 

(7)  The  letters  C,  G,  O,  Q,  and  8  are  based  on  the  ellipser 
The  tendency  is  to  make  these  letters  too  wide. 

(8)  In  practicing  lettering  observe  carefully  the  order  and 
direction  of  the  strokes,  which  are  for  the  most  part  down- 
ward and  from  left  to  right,  and  notice  what  errors  to  avoid 
as  illustrated  in  the  lines  3,  6,  and  9. 

(«)  Spacing  the  letters.  Crowd  the  letters  close  together  and 
thus  compress  words  into  small  space,  otherwise  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  lettering  will  be  lost.  The  tendency  is  to 
make  letters  too  wide  and  too  far        /         *.  . 

apart.    To  make  narrow  compressed       L^6t/Gr&  0IO3 
letters  seem  large  and  clear  increase 

the  height.     Thus,  for  example,  in      LettBfS 61036  fOggt/ier 
Fig.  38  (e)  the  third  line  takes  no       .^  . 

more    space    lengthwise    than    the      litlCrS  CKSB  lOOCttlSF 
Eecond,  but  the  words  are  clearer  p^^  3g  /^s 

because  the  height  of  the  letters  is 

greater.    The  first  line  illustrates  how  space  may  be  wasted 
by  not  compressing  the  letters. 

(/)  Height  of  Utters,  A  good  height  for  lower-case  letters 
is  ^",  the  height  of  numerals  being  slightly  greater.  This 
makes  the  height  of  capital  letters  a  little  less  than  i".  The 
effect  when  these  heights  are  used  may  be  judged  by  the  field 
notes  shown  in  Chapter  XV. 

39.  Final  Suggestions  on  Taking  Notes.  Remember 
that  the  extra  time  required  in  making  field  notes  plain  will 
probably  be  saved  when  the  notes  are  plotted.  Never  let  any- 
thing appear  in  the  notes  that  can  be  misunderstood  or  misin- 
terpreted, especially  numerals.     Usually  there  will  be  more  to 
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the  notes  for  a  given  portion  of  the  work  than  at  first  appears; 
the  sketch  will  grow  more  complicated  and  there  will  be  un- 
expected dimensions  to  be  recorded;  make  a  generous  allow- 
ance for  this  in  starting  a  page  of  notes  so  that  they  will  not 
become  crowded.  In  level  notes  and  in  most  of  the  forms 
of  transit  notes  it  is  better  to  omit  every  other  line,  thus  leav- 
ing room  for  corrections.  Be  neat  and  systematic  in  keeping 
notes  for  field  work,  and  the  habits  thus  formed  will  be  of  great 
Talue  in  many  other  lines  of  work. 

40.  Special  Directions  for  Class  Work. 

(1)  A  "party  note-book"  will  be  furnished  for  each  party. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  keep  the  notes  of  the  party  of 
which  he  is  a  member  "copied  up"  in  his  own  note-book,  this 
book  to  be  a  duplicate  of  the  party  book.  Copy  everything, 
including  mistakes  and  their  corrections.  Do  not  copy  the 
notes  of  other  parties. 

(2)  Pafir«»s  should  be  numbered  to  correspond  to  those  in  the 
party  note -book. 

(3)  In  beginning  the  notes  of  a  survey  allow  a  few  pages  for  a 
title  and  an  index. 

(4)  In  a  closed  survey  the  notes  should  be  preceded  by  a 
sketch  showing  all  transit  lines  with  the  letters  or  numbers  of 
each  station.  (See  p.  390.)  This  sketch  should  he  completed 
js  fast  as  stations  are  established, 

(5)  Print  a  descriptive  title  at  the  top  of  each  page.  This 
title  may  extend  across  the  tops  of  two  opposite  pages. 

(6)  Each  page  in  the  party  note-book  should  be  dated  and 
signed  by  the  note-keeper  as  the  work  progresses. 

(7)  The  notes  in  the  party  note-book  should  be  inspected 
each  day  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  party.  Students 
should  not  copy  notes  on  any  page  which  is  not  marked  "In- 
spected" and  signed  by  the  instructor. 

(8)  Do  not  "scribble"  in  either  the  party  note-book  or  your 
own  note-book:  carry  a  scribbling-pad  in  the  pocket. 


CHAPTER  IV 
CHAINING 

Ik  this  chapter  are  giTen  general  directions  for  the  use  of  the  steel  tape; 
many  of  them  apoly  equally  well  to  the  use  of  the  surveyor's  chain.  For 
a  description  of  different  chains  and  tapes,  and  for  the  methods  of  repair- 
ing and  standardizing  tapes,  consult  the  chapter  on  "Chains  and  Tapes" 
inlPart  III. 


41.  Chaining^.  A  term  which  originally  meant  measuring 
with  a  chain,  but  as  now  used  it  denotes  measuring  with  either 
the  chain  or  the  tape. 

42.  Importance  of  Chaining.  Linear  measurement  is  the 
basis  of  all  surveying.  No  matter  how  accurately  angles  may  be 
measured  the  survey  can  be  no  more  accurate  than  the  chaining. 
Not  only  students  but  chainmen  in  actual  work  are  apt  to 
look  upon  chaining  as  drudgery  calling  for  no  special  ability. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  wide-awake,  careful  chainmen  are  scarce 
and  are  valued  accordingly.  It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  mistakes, 
nor  is  it  a  simple  thing  to  chain  a  line  when  great  accuracy  is 
required.  To  chain  a  line  twice  and  get  the  same  result  is  no 
indication  of  great  accuracy  unless  certain  constant  errors 
have  been  eliminated.  (See  Chapter  V.)  It  is  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  study  the  subject  of  chaining  carefully,  especially 
anything  that  will  help  to  avoid  mistakes  and  eliminate  errors. 

43.  Care  of  the  Steel  Tape.  Steel  tapes  are  easily  broken. 
The  chief  danger  is  in  pulling  on  the  tape  when  there  is  a  loop 
or  kink  in  it ;  consequently  guard  against  this.  Do  not  jerk 
the  tape  needlessly,  or  step  on  it  when  it  is  on  soft  ground,  or 
allow  vehicles  to  run  over  it,  or  bend  it  into  sharp  comers.  If 
the  tape  gets  wet,  wipe  it  dry  before  putting  it  away. 

44.  To  Do  Up  a  Steel  Tape  in  a  Figure  8.  If  a  steel  tape 
is  gathered  in  in  five-foot  lengths  without  being  allowed  to  turn 
over,  it  will  fall  of  itself  into  concentric  folds,  and  after  the 
tape  is  all  in,  these  folds  may  be  crossed  and  tied  at  the  center, 
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forming  a  figure  8.  This  is  a  very  convenient  form,  and  in 
some  respects  it  is  better  than  winding  the  tape  on  a  reel.  Any 
quick  method  of  bringing  the  five-foot  marks  together  in  one 
hand  may  be  used.  The  following  is  recommended:  Stretch 
the  tape  straight  on  the  ground  its  entire  length.  Stand  at 
one  end  squarely  facing  the  tape,  so  that  you  look  along  its 
length.  Take  the  end  of  the  tape  in  the  right  hand,  palm  of 
the  hand  up,  and  swing  the  right  hand  behind  you,  pulling  the 
tape  through  the  left  hand,  held  palm  up.  As  each  five-foot 
mark  comes  along,  the  left  hand  seizes  it  and  lays  it  over  the 
palm  of  the  right  hand  without  permitting  the  tape  to  turn  over. 
The  right  hand  closes  on  it  and  swings  behind  for  another 
five-foot  length,  and  thus  the  tape  is  gathered  in  in  five-foot 
lengths.  The  swing  behind  is  about  as  long  as  the  average 
man  can  take  readily.  Once  the  knack  is  acquired  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  watch  for  the  five-foot  marks,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  done  very  rapidly. 

45.  To  Undo  a  Steel  Tape  (when  it  is  in  a  figure  8). 
Hold  in  one  hand  and  let  out  in  five-foot  lengths,  one  at  a  time, 
the  reverse  of  doing  it  up.  Attempting  to  let  it  out  all  at  once 
will  almost  surely  result  in  an  annoying  tangle. 

46.  To  Do  Up  a  Chain.  Beginning  at  the  middle,  fold  up 
the  doubled  chain,  taking  hold  of  two  links  at  a  time  with  one 
hand  and  laying  each  pair  obliquely  across  the  others  so  that 
the  chain  will  have  an  hour-glass  shape,  easy  to  strap  up  and 
carry. 

47.  To  Undp  a  Chain.  Take  the  handles  together  in  the 
left  hand  and  the  rest  of  the  chain  in  the  right  hand,  allowing 
a  few  links  nearest  the  handle  to  drop  off.  Throw  the  chain 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  chaining  is  to  be 
done.  The  chain  should  straighten  out  doubled.  As  the  head 
chainman,  taking  one  end  of  the  chain,  proceeds  along  the  line 
every  link  of  the  chaiit  passes  the  rear  chainman,  who  is  thus 
able  to  detect  and  straighten  all  links  that  are  bent. 

(a)  Remark,  In  doinj^  up  the  chain  some  purveyors  prefer  to  begin 
at  the  end  of  the  chain  instead  of  the  middle,  folding  up  two  links  a^  a 
time  as  before.  In  this  case  the  chain  may  be  undone  by  simplv  laying 
it  down  at  the  starting-point,  the  head  chainman  taking  the  handle  which 
is  on  top  and  walking  towards  the  further  end  of  the  line,  while  the  rear 
chainman  allows  the  chain  to  slip  through  his  hands  examining  the  links 
as  before.  This  method  saves  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  chain  that  cornea 
from  throwing  it  out. 

4S.  To  Read  a  Tape.  The  easiest  tape  to  read  is  one  that 
is  graduated  continuously,  the  numbers  starting  ftx)m  zero  at 
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one  end  and  inoreafang  in  one  (^oetion  onl^.  If  all  tapes 
were  thus  niimbered  and  if  each  foot  of  the  tape  were  subdivided, 
many  mistakes  would  be  avoided  and  the  somewhat  elaborate 
precautions  outlined  in  the  succeeding  articles  would  be  un« 
necessary.  Many  tapes,  however,  are  numbered  from  each  end 
towards  the  middle  to  correspond  to  the  numbering  on  chains. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  common  mistake  of  reading  from  the 
wrong  end,  as,  for  example,  reading  40  ft.  instead  of  60  ft. 
When  every  fifth  foot  of  the  tape  is  numbered,  even  though 
the  niunbers  run  in  one  direction  only,  the  mistake  of  reading 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  number  is  often  made,  as,  for  example^ 
41  ft.  instead  of  39  ft;  Unless  every  foot  is  numbered,  there- 
fore^ make  this  an  inviolable  rule:  ReiMi  the  number  on  each 
side  of  the  required  reading.  For  example,  in  the  mistake  just 
mentioned  the  chainman  noticed  that  the  reading  was  1  ft. 
from  the  mark  numbered  40,  and  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  reading  was  41;  if  he  had  read  the  number  on  the 
other  side  (i.e.,  35)  he  would  have  seen  that  the  reading  was 
between  35  and  40  and  thus  have  corrected  his  mistake. 

The  use  of  tapes  in  which  only  the  end  foot  is  subdivided 
gives  rise  to  other  mistakes  which  are  avoided  only  by  taking 
precautions  similar  to'those  outlined  in  Art.  50  (a). 

49.  To  Read  a  Chain.  If  the  chain  is  a  66-ft.  chain  (Gunter's 
chain)  measurements  are  made  in  chains  and  links,  but  as  each 
link  is  j^  of  a  chain  the  links  are  recorded  as  decimal  parts 
of  a  chain.  Thus,  8  chains  and  39  links  is  8.39  chains,  and  8 
chains  and  8  links  is  8.08  chains,  not  8.8  chains. 

When  100-ft.  chains  are  used  measiurements  are  kept  in  feet 
as  usual.  Mistakes  of  reading  in  the  wrong  direction  should 
be  avoided  by  reading  the  number  each  side  of  the  required 
reading. 

(a)  Remark.  Chains  are  heavy  and  clumsy,  difficult  to  stretch  tight 
and  straiffiit,  change  their  length  rapidly  from  we*/,  and  are  at  the  best 
only  sooa  for  comparativelv  rough  measurements.  Tapes  are  now  mad0 
of  8U<m  strength  and  durability  that  even  in  rough  country  they  will  hold 
their  own  mth  chains,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will 
probably  replace  them  altogether. 

50.  General  Method  of  Chaining.  The  two  chainmen 
are  called  head  chainman  and  rear  chainman.  In  ordinary 
work,  however,  whichever  chainman  happens  to  be  nearer  the 
point  towards  which  the  chaining  is  being  done  acts  as  head 
chainman.    The  method  of  chaining  depends  upon  whether 
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the  distance  to  be  meaisured*  is  less  or  greater  than  the  taigth 
of  the  tape. 

.  (a)  Measurements  less  than  the  length  of  the  tape.  If  the  tape 
is  graduated  continuously  from  zero,  every  foot  being  subdi- 
vided into  tenths,  no  special  directions  are  required.  Which- 
ever chainman  has  the  zero  end  of  the  tape  holds  it  at  one 
point  and  the  other  chainman  reads  the  tape  at  the  other  point. 
In  many  tapes,  however,  although  the  foot  at  each  end  of  the 
tape  is  subdivided,  there  are  no  subdivisions  in  the  interme- 
diate feet.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  measure  a  distance  from  A 
to  B  which  is  less  than  the  length  of  such  a  tape.  One  chain- 
man  holds  the  zero  end  at  A,  the  other  chainman  notes  which 
even  foot-mark  is  just  beyond  5,  and  holds  that  mark  at  B, 
calling  out  what  it  is.  Uhe  tape  is  tightened  and  the  zero  is 
no  longer  at  A.  The  first  chainman  mentally  subtracts  a  foot 
and  adds  the  tenths,  reading  the  tenths  not  from  the  end  of  the 
tape  but  from  the  first  foot-maik.  'ihe  important  thing  to 
notice  is  that  the  final  reading  is  made  by  the  chainman  who 
is  at  the  -end  of  the  tape.  As  he  calls  out  the  final  reading, 
the  other  chainman  must  listen  to  make  sure  that  a  foot  has 
been  subtracted  from  the  reading  which  he  first  gave,  and  if  it 
has  been,  he  calls  out  "All  right." 

(b)  JlluBtration.  The  distance  from  -4  to  B  is  60.8  feet.  One  chain- 
man  hol.is  the  zero  at  A.  The  other  chainman  findine  that  the  61  toot- 
mark  faiU  just  beyond  B^  holds  that  mark  at  B  and  caUs  out  "61."  The 
first  chaiimian  pulls  back  the  tape  until  it  is  tight,  finds  that  A  is  eight 
tenths  from  the  first  foot-mark  (not  from  the  end  of  tape  or  zero^,  men- 
tally subtracts  a  foot  from  61  and  calh  out* '60.8."  The  other  chainman, 
noticing  that  a  foot  has  been  subtracted  from  his  own  reading  of  61,  c&Us 
out  "All  right." 

(c)  Note.  Students  are  urged  to  follow  out  precisely  the  directions 
just  given.  There  are  other  methods,  of  coui-se,  but  unless  some  one 
method  is  adopted  and  always  used,  there  is  sure  to  be  trouble.  If  the 
chainman  at  the  end  of  the  tape  always  gives  the  fijial  reading,  no  question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  tenths  are  to  be  added  or  subtracted.  Suppose, 
for  example,  in  the  preceding  illustration  the  chainman  at  the  end  simply 
calls  out  "Ei^ht  tenths";  if  the  other  chainman  has  to  make  the  final 
reading,  he  may  think  that  it  is  eight  tenths  from  the  end,  or  eight  tenths 
**off,"  and  will  then  read  60.2  instead  of  60.8.  Remember,  then,  that  it 
is  the  chainman  at  the  end  of  the  tape  who  makes  the  final  reading,  and 
that  it  is  understood  that  the  other  chainman  never  8tibtr(u:ta  a  footoeton 
calling  out  the  even  foot-reading. 

(d)  Remark.  It  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  every  precaution  in  read- 
ing the  tape  thus  far  mentioned  would  be  unnecessary  if  every  foot  on 
the  tape  were  niunbered,  and  if  each  foot  were  subdivided.  The  first 
cost  of  such  a  tape  is  greater,  but  in  the  end  this  is  more  than  made  up 
by  the  time  saved  and  the  mistakes  avoided. 

(e)  Measurements  greater  than  the  length  of  the  tape.  In  chain* 
ing  between  two  points  when  the  distance  is  greater  than 
the  length  of  tape,  three  things  must  be  kept  in  mind:  (1)  The 
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ohaiolnfi:  must  be  done  in  as  direct  a  line  as  possible:  (2)  The 
point  where  the  end  of  the  tape  comes  each  time  must  be  care- 
fully marked;  (3)  The  tape  must  be  stretched  straight  and 
tight  each  time.  Any  method  may  be  used  that  acoompUdies 
these  things  without  loss  of  time.  It  is  customary  for  the 
rear  chainman  to  line  the  head  chainman  in  every  time  he 
moves  ahead,  althoogh  in  very  accurate  work  this  is  done  from 
the  transit.  Chaining-pins  are  ordinarily  used  to  mark  the 
points  at  the  end  of  the  tape;  for  accurate  work  stakes  may 
be  set  and  a  tack  or  a  knife-mark  on  the  stake  used  to  indi- 
cate the  exact  point.  The  chainmen  should  agree  upon  some 
set  of  signals  similar  to  those  used  in  the  following  illustration. 


(p  rUwitnUion.  Required  to  chain  from  A  to  B,  distance  634.3  fMl 
with  a  100-foot  tane.  Hear  chainman  (R.C.)  hoi  la  the  sero  end  of  the 
tane  at  A  and  motions  the  head  chainman  (H.C.)  into  line  with  a  pole 
hel  1  or  Bet  at  B.  ILC.  sees  that  the  tape  in  flitralght  aod  tight,  and  calb 
out  "Stick,"  or  *'A11  risfht."  and  H.C.  'Vticlw"  the  pin  at  the  end  of  the 
tape  and  calh  out  **8tucK."  R.C.  dropt  ht<«  er>d  of  the  tape  and  H.C.  moves 
on,  draKgin^  the  tape  after  him  and  keering  himFeU  approxiiqately  in 
line  by  looking  back  at  A  over  the  pin  al  eady  set.  When  the  sero  end 
of  the  tape  reaohe«  the  pin,  R.C,  who  in  foil  jwing,  crlU  out  "Chain,"  a 
signal  for  H.C.  to  stop.  K.C.  then  hoi  is  the  xero  at  the  pin  and  the  process 
is  repeated.  The  short  distance  from  the  list  pin  to  the  station  (34.3  feet) 
is  measured  according  to  the  method  of  paragraph  (a).  Counting  the 
last  pin  that  was  set,  the  rear  chainman,  if  he  gathered  up  the  pins  as 
he  went  along,  shoul  1  have  six  pins,  which  teU<«  him  that  up  to  that  point 
the  tape  was  stretched  six  times,  or  it '"  600  feet 

51.  End  Graduation.  It  is  sometimes  uncertain  just  what 
points  of  a  tape  to  take  for  its  ends.  For  example,  the  foot 
at  each  end  may  or  may  not  include  the  handle.  To  find  out, 
compare  with  some  intermediate  foot  of  the  tape. 

52.  Setting  the  Chaining -pins.  Stick  the  pin  in  the 
ground  slanting,  at  right  angles  to  the  line,  so  that  it  slides 
under  the  tape,  with  its  center  opposite  the  graduation-point  oo 
the  tape.  On  the  whole  thif*  is  better  than  sticking  a  pin  with 
its  edge  against  the  end  of  the  tape  or  opposite  a  graduation. 

53.  Chaining  on  a  Slope.  In  measuring  a  slope  there  are 
two  ways  of  getting  the  horizontal  distance,  which  is  the  dis- 
tance usually  required  in  surveying:  (1)  To  measure  along  the 
slope  and  correct  this  measurement  by  calculation;  (2)  To 
take  such  precautions  that  the  tape,  instead  of  resting  on  the 
ground,  will  be  horizontal  every  time  it  is  stretched  for  a  measure- 
ment. 

(a)  First  method.  The  caictdaUd  correction  for  slope.  If  e 
is  the  difference  between  the  length  on  a, slope  and  the  horizon- 
tal projection,  d  the  difference  in  elevation  of  the  two  ends  of 
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the  slope,  and  8  the  length  of  the  slope,  then  approximately 

Or  if  the  angle  x  which  the  slope  makes  with  the  herizontal 
is  known,  then  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  slope  is  s  cos  x. 

(6)  Second  method.  Chaining  with  tape  horizontal.  Usually 
it  is  easier  and  better  to  chain  down-hill  than  to  chain  up-hill. 
The  up-hill  end  of  the  tape  is  held  on  the  ground;  the  down-hill 
end  is  held  high  enough  off  the  ground  to  make  the  tape  hori- 
zontal, and  the  point  on  the  ground  under  the  down-hill  end  is 
found  by  using  the  plumb-bob.  The  process  is  repeated  in  a 
series  of  steps,  the  tape  corresponding  to  a  tread,  and  the  plumb- 
line  to  a  riser.  Chaining  up-hill  is  the  reverse  of  this  process, 
but  it  is  more  difficult.  In  either  case  there  is  but  one  good 
way  of  holding  the  down-hill  end  of  the  tape.  Stand  with 
one  side  of  the  body  towards  the  other  chainman,  the  tape 
passing  across  in  front  so  that  when  it  is  stretched  the  hand 
and  arm  holding  the  tape  are  pulled  against  the  other  side 
of  the  body.  In  this  way  the  weight  of  the  body  resists  the 
pull,  steadies  the  end  of  the  tape,  and  leaves  one  hand  free  to 
manipulate  the  plumb-Une. 

(c)  Practical  9uggestion9.  Use  short  lengths  of  the  tape,  the  steeper 
the  slope  the  shorter  the  length;  on  very  steep  flopes  use  ten-foot  lengths 
or  shorter.  Dropping  pebbles,  chain-pins,  or  plumb-bob  from  the  raised  end 
of  the  tape  to  find  the  point  underneath  will  give  only  approximate  results. 
The  transit-pole,  held  vertical  by  means  of  a  plumb-line,  is  f^ometinies 
used.  Accuiate  results  may  be  obtained  by  driving  stakes  in  line,  short 
distances  apart,  and  measuring  between  them,  using  the  plun'h-lire:  this 
will  often  require  more  than  two  chainmen.  Better  results  v«tiU  will  frllow 
if  a  tripod  is  placed  over  the  down-hill  stake  to  sunport  the  end  of  the 
tape  and  hold  the  plumb-line. steady.  The  tripod  belonging  to  the  transit 
or  level,  detached  from  the  instrument,  will  answer  the  purpose,  or,  if 
much  of  such  chaining  is  to  be  done,  constiuct  tv o  lOugh  tripods.  Four 
men  with  two  tripods  can  chain  a  steep  Flupe  accurately  and  quickly; 
while  three  of  the  men  are  measuring^  between  two  stakes,  a  fourth  man 
can  be  setting  the  tripod  which  is  not  in  use  over  the  next  down-hill  stake. 

54.  Precautions  to  Insure  Accuracy.  In  ordinary  work 
no  account  is  taken  of  small  errors  in  the  length  of  the  tape, 
and  temperature,  pull,  and  sag  are  neglected.  Ordinary  chain* 
pins  are  used;  the  rear  chainman  lines  the  head  chainman  in, 
and  slopes  are  measured  by  holding  the  tape  horizontal  judged 
by  the  eye  alone.  In  very  accurate  work  the  length  of  tape  is 
carefully  tested;  the  temperature  noted  during  chaining  and 
the  correction  apptied;  the  puU  kept  standard  with  the  spring* 
balance:  the  tape  supported  at  short  intervals  to  eliminate  sag, 
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or  else  the  sag  correetion  is  determined;  some  device,  as  a  fine 
scratch  on  top  of  a  stake,  marks  the  chain-lengths  in  place  of 
the  chain-pins.  The  chainmen  are  lined  in  from  the  transit,  or 
else  stakes  are  set  in  line  for  the  use  of  the  chainmen;  measure- 
ments are  mtade  horizontal  by  stakes  set  on  a  level,  or  if  on  a 
grade,  the  correction  for  the  slope  is  determined.  For  work  be- 
tween ordinary  work  and  extremely  accurate  work  precautions 
must  be  adopted  to  correspond.     (See  the  next  chapter.) 

55.  Errors.     Some  of  the  things  which  chainmen  should 
know  conceming^  errors  in  fihaining  are: 

1.  Sources  and  relative  importance  of  errors. 

2.  Methods  for  eliminating  or  correcting  errors. 

3.  Customary  limits  of  error  for  different  kinds  of  work. 

4.  Field-work  requirements  corresponding  to  different  limits 
of  error. 

These  subjects  are  more  fully  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

56.  Summary.     (From  preceding  pages.) 
(a)  Some  things  a  chainman  should  do, 

1.  Find  the  exact  points  which  mark  the  ends  of  a  tape. 

2.  Find  by  what  method  the  tape  is  graduated,  and  note  how 
it  must  be  read. 

3.  Agree  on  a  set  of  signals  with  the  other  members  of  the 
party. 

4.  Find  by  trial  what  an  8-  or  12-pound  pull  feels  like. 

5.  See  that  the  tape  itj  straight  and  exert  a  steady  standard 
pull  while  measuring. 

6.  Find  out  the  limit  of  error  and  work  accordingly. 

7.  Keep  the  tape  horizontal  and  use  short  lengths  on  steep 
slopes. 

8.  Line  in  and  stick  the  chain-pins  correctly. 

9.  Keep  the  right  count  of  tape-lengths. 

10.  Unless  every  foot  on  the  tape  is  numbered  make  sure 
of  a  reading  by  looking  at  the  number  on  each  side  of  it. 

11.  When  only  the  end  foot  is  subdivided  the  ehainman 
at  the  end  of  the  tape  should  invariably  make  the  final  reading. 

12.  The  head  chainman  should  keep  himself  approximately 
"in  line"  by  looking  backward  over  the  line.  He  should  lift  his 
end  of  the  tape  to  straighten  it,  and  then  let  it  down  slowly 
on  the  line  to  be  sure  that  it  remains  straight.  In  accurate 
work,  after  the  pin  is  stuck,  he  should  lift  the  chain  as  before 
and  let  it  down  again  to  test  the  position  of  the  pin;  frequently 
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this  test  will  show  that  the  pin  has  not  been  set  in  exactly  the 
right  place. 

13.  When  calling  out  a  measurement  to  a  note-keeper  make 
sure  that  he  gets  it  by  having  him  repeat  it  after  you. 

14.  In  extremely  accurate  work  use  the  spring-balance  and 
thermometer,  and  eliminate  sa^  by  supporting  the  tape^  In 
such  work  it  is  more  necessary  than  ever  to  compare  the  tape 
with  some  standard  length. 

15.  Be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  preserve  the  tape  from 
injury.  When  not  in  use,  stretch  it  beside  a  fence  or  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place  where  it  will  not  be  stepped  on.  Keep 
in  touch  with  the  work  so  as  to  notice  any  measurements 
inadvertently  omitted,  and  to  anticipate  (iirections  from  the 
head  of  the  party 

(b)  Some  things  a  chainman  should  not  do. 

1.  Don't  jerk  the  tape,  or  pull  on  it  when  it  is  kinked,  or  let 
vehicles  run  over  it,  or  bend  it  sharply  into  comers,  or  step  on 
it.     Don't  lose  the  handles:  tie  them  on. 

2.  Don't  split  hairs  lining  in. 

3.  Don't  forget  to  subtract  a  foot  from  the  reading  if  it  ought 
to  be  subtracted.     Don't  read  from  the  wrong  end  of  the  tape. 

4.  Don't  disturb  the  chaining-pin,  or  let  it  be  pulled  over. 

5.  Don't  let  go  of  the  tape  until  the  other  chainman  signals. 

6.  Don't  stick  the  pin  until  the  other  chainman  signals. 

7.  Don't  pull  up  the  pin  until  sure  that  it  will  be  no  longer 
needed. 

8.  Don't  hit  the  leg  of  the  transit  when  measuring  near  it. 

9.  The  rear  chainman  should  not  get  in  the  hne  of  sight  when 
the  transitman  is  lining  in  the  head  chainman. 

10.  If  the  tape  is  in  a  leather  or  metallic  box  do  not  keep 
pulling  the  tape  out  and  winding  it  up;  if  much  work  is  to 
be  donoi  it  may  be  better  to  detach  the  box. 


CHAPTER  V 
ERRORS  IN  LINEAR  MEASUREMENTS 
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In  this  chapter  sources  of  error  in  chaining  are  pointed  out.  the  reUtirv 
importanoe  ot  errors  from  different  sources  is  discussed,  and  methods  of 
correction  or  elimination  are  given.  Limits  of  precision  are  suggested 
for  different  kinds  of  work,  and  fieH-work  requirements  are  indicated 
for  different  limits  of  precision.  A  general  claj>9ification  of  errors  is  given 
on  p.  0,  and  it  is  necessary  in  studying  this  chapter  to  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  difference  between  accidental  and  constant  errors,  and  between 
cumulative  and  com/penaatvna  errors.  The  distinction  between  discrepancy 
and  erroT-  is  also  an  important  one,  since  the  discrepancy^  between  dupli- 
cate raea«nrements  may  or  may  not  indicate  the  precision  of  the  work 
(see  Art.  20,  p.  11). 


57.  Sources  of  Error  in  Chaining:. 

(1)  Error  in  the  length  and  in  the  graduations  of  the  tapw.* 

(2)  Errors  due  to  temperature,  and  to  other  natural  sources. 

(3)  Errors  in  manipulation,  —  tape  not  horiaontal,  not 
stretched  tight,  imperfect  alignment,  sag,  pull,  and  marking 
tape-lengths. 

(4)  Personal  errors.  Mistakes  in  reading  the  tape.  Blunders, 
— ^such,  for  example,  as  occur  in  counting  tape4engths. 

58.  Error  Expressed  by  a  Ratio.  ^,  y^,  ^tW*  etc., 
mean  an  error  of  1  part  in  500,  or  1  part  in  1000,  or  1  part  in 
12000,  and  so  on. 

Illustration.  An  error  of  0.05  feet  in  a  measurement  of  714.85 
feet  is:   0.05-5-714.85 —xrivT'  ^^  about  j^hnf. 

59.  Error  in  tlie  Length  of  the  Tape.  Cumulative  and 
important.  Pitta  or  minus  according  to  whether  the  tape  is  too 
short  or  too  long.  If  a  tape  is  too  short,  the  measured  distance 
between  two  fixed  points  will  be  longer  than  the  true  distance 
(error  plus);  and  contrariwise  if  the  tape  is  too  long^  the  meas- 
ured distance  will  be  shorter  than  the  true  distance  (error  minus). 

*  The  error  in  the  length  of  a  steel  tape  is  relatively  nnall  and  remains 
BO.  but  in  a  chain  it  often  becomes  large  from  connecting  rings  being 
stretched,  links  being  bent,  or  joints  becoming  worn. 
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(a)  lUuttration.  The  true  distance  between  two  points  is  400  feet. 
If,  however,  this  distance  is  measured  with  a  100-ft.  tape  which  is  0.02  ft. 
too  short  (i.e.,  length -99.08  ft.),  the  result  will  be  400 -i- 0.9998 -400.08  ft. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tape  is  0.02  ft.  too  long  (i.e.,  length » 100.02  ft.), 
the  result  will  be  400 -s- 1.0002  =  399.92  ft. 

(6)  To  apply  the  tape  correction.  The  tested  length  of  a  100-ft.  tape 
miiltiplied  by  0.01  gives  the  length  of  the  tape  in  terms  of  the  standard 
(i.e.,  m  terms  of  100  ft.).  Thus  a  tat>e  0.1  ft.  too  long  is  100.1  ft.  long, 
or  1.001  times  what  it  should  be.  Call  this  constant  for  any  tape  C,  then 
use  the 

Rule.     MtUHply  all  meaeuremerUe  by  C  to  reduce  to  true  meaauremerUa. 

(c)  JUuetration.  In  the  preceding  illustration  the  constant  for  the 
tape  which  is  0.02  ft.  too  short  is  0.9998,  and  for  the  tape  which  is  0.02  ft. 
too  long  it  is  1.0002;  hence 

Measured  Distance  X  Constant »  True  Distance. 

400.08  X   0.9998    -      400  ft. 

399.92  X   1.0002    •>      400  ft. 

In  establishing  one  pomt  at  a  required  distance  from  another  poin: 
the  rule  is  reversed,  ttule.  Divide  the  required  distance  by  C:  the  rendt 
is  t?ie  actual  {faUe)  distance  to  measure  off. 

(d)  lUustration.  It  is  required  to  establish  one  point  400  ft.  from  another 
point  with  a  tape  0.02  ft.  too  short  (i.e.,  C  — 0.9998);  then  the  falae  dis- 
tance which  must  be  measured  off  is  400  •*- 0.9998 »- 400.08  ft. 

60.  Error  due  to  the  Tape  not  being  Horizontal.  Error 
is  cumulative,  pltis,  and  important.  Eliminated  by  the  method 
of  Art.  53. 

61.  Error  when  the  Tape  is  not  Stretched  Tight  and 
Straight.  (Ends  in  line,  tape  lying  on  surface  of  ground,  but 
not  stretched  tight.)     Cumulative ,  plus,'' and  important. 

62.  Error  due  to  Temperature.  Error  is  cumulative, — plus 
when  the  temperature  is  below  the  standard  temperature 
for  the  tape,  minus  when  it  is  above.  The  length  of  a  100-ft. 
steel  tape  may  be  changed  more  than  i  inch  by  an  extreme 
change  in  temperature  from  20°  to  90°  Fah.  In  accurate  work 
this  source  of  error  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  eliminated  by 
noting  the  temperature  and  applying  the  correction.  In 
ordinary  work  temperature  may  be  neglected.  Base-lines  are 
usually  measured  on  a  cloudy  day  (sometimes  at  night),  so  that 
the  tape  may  be  nearer  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  temperature  of  a  tape  lying  in  the  sun  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

(a)  Note.  If  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  steel  tape  is  not  knowi>, 
use  0.0000065  per  l**  Fah.  or  100X0.0000065-0.00065  ft.  change  per 
1»  Fah.  for  a  tape  100  ft.  long.  Thus  70X0.00065-0.0455  ft.  for  ex- 
tremes of  70^  ohanse  for  a  lOO^foot  tape.  The  following  approximate 
rate  of  change  is,  perhaps,  the  easiest  to  remember.  The  Itngth  of  a  100-ft. 
steel  taw  changes  ^  of  a  foot  for  every  16^  {Fah.)  change  of  temperature. 

(b)  Remarks*  The  error  due  to  temperature  may  be  quite  large,  and 
in  certain  lines  of  work  it  is  too  often  neglected  by  surveyors.  A  city 
block,  for  example,  400  ft.  to  500  ft.  long,  measured  with  the  Fame  tape 
may  be  found  apparently  2"  or  3''  shorter  in  summer  than  in  winter,  if  it 
is  in  a  climate  where  the  thermometer  ranges  from  0°  to  90°  (Fah.). 

{c)  An  experiment  In  order  that  the  effect  oi  even  a  small  change 
ia  temperature  may  be  perfectly  e\ndent,  and  incidentally  to  show  the 
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effect  also  of  the  svin's  ra^^,  the  students  in  the  author's  classes  are  re- 
quired to  make  the  following  experiment:  About  noon  on  a  clear  day  a 
lOO-tt.  steel  tape  is  stretched  across  supportini;  stakes,  set  on  line  20  ft. 
apart,  with  their  tops  on  a  level.  A  12-pound  puU  is  kept  b^  means  of  a 
spring-balance,  and  a  fine  scratch  is  made  on  the  top  of  the  stake  at  each 
end  (X  the  tape.  At  about  5  p.m.  of  the  same  day  the  tape  is  agiun  stretched 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  scratches  maae  at  noon  are  often  found 
to  be  i"  or  more  farther  apart  apparerUly,  than  when  they  were  made. 
This  shrinkage  of  ^'^  in  the  tape  corresponds  to  a  fall  of  15°  in  tempera- 
ture, but  the  change  in  the  atmosphere  may  have  been  much  less  than 
this.  A  large  part  is  due  to  the  sun,  which  at  noon  shone  on  the  tape 
with  much  greater  intensity  than  at  five  o'clock.  Still  more  striking  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  by  repeating  the  experiment  with  the  ti4>e  stretched 
in  contact  with  the  warm  ground  or  a  hot  pavement. 

63.  Error  in  Alignment.  Error  is  cumiilative  and  plus, — 
relatively  unimportant.  Much  time  is  often  wasted  in  split* 
ting  hairs  when  ''lining  in''  with  the  transit.  Setting  pins  as 
much  as  six  inches,  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  of  the 
line,  affects  measurements  but  little.  In  ordinary  work  the 
chainmen  line  themselves  in.  The  rear  chainman  moves  his 
hand  right  or  left  to  hne  the  head  chainman  in:  a  vigorous 
motion,  move  quite  a  distance;  a  slight  motion,  a  small  dis- 
tance. Much  time  can  be  saved  if  the  head  chainman  will  line 
himself  in,  approximately,  by  looking  backward  over  the  head 
of  the  rear  chainman  to  the  point  or  station  from  which  the 
measurement  is  being  made.  In  accurate  work  the  transitman 
''lines  in''  the  head  chainman,  in  which  case  the  rear  chaiimian 
must  keep  out  of  the  hne  of  sight.  Range-poles  are  sometimes 
used  in  lining  in. 

64.  Error  due  to  Sag.  Error  is  cumulative  and  plus. 
There  are  three  ways  of  eliminating  error  due  to  sag.  (1)  Put 
an  extra  pull  on  the  tape  which  will  stretch  it  enough  to  offset 
the  sag — quite  difficult  to  do.  (2)  Calculate  the  correction  from 
the  equation  of  the  curve  and  apply  the  correction.*     If,  how- 

*  The  following  formulas  for  sag  and  pull  are  derived  in  Johnson's 
Surveying,  p.  505: 

c— excess  (in  inches)  in  length  of  curve  over  the  linear  distance  between 

supports;  </»> distance  between  supports  in  inches; 

«>=« weight  of  one  inch  of  tape  in  pounds;  i*=pull  in  pounds. 

d  rwd\^ 

(7p»» correction  for  pull  in  inches;    .  /-> length  of  tape  in  inches; 

S  =  cross-sectional  area  of  tape  in  square  inches ; 

j&«=  modulus  of  elasticity.     (If  not  known  for  the  tape  it  may  be  taken 
at  28,000,000) 

IL 
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The  pull  required  to  balance  sag  is 


.-V 


ty.  -      (This  pull  is  called  natrmal  tension.) 
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ever,  work  is  important  enough  for  sag  to  be  taken  into  account 
it  will  usually  warrant  the  expense  of  (3)  providing  supports 
near  enough  together  to  practically  eliminate  sag. 

65.  Errors  due  to  Uneven  Pull.  If  the  pull  is  always  too 
large  or  always  too  small  the  error  becomes  cumulative  other- 
wise it  may  be  compensating.  Pull  is  unimportant  except 
in  very  accurate  work;  ordinarily  guessed  at;  it  should  be 
strong  but  steady,  from  8  to  12  lbs.  One  can  guess  nearer  if 
he  actually  experiments  with  a  spring-balance  a  few  times. 
An  ordinary  100-ft.  steel  tape  stretches  less  than  yj^  of  an  inch 
per  pound  of  pull. 

66.  Errors  in  Marking;  Tape-lengths.  Compensating,  ex- 
cept for  very  short  lines;  important.  When  chain-pins  are 
used,  observe  the  directions  on  p.  35  for  setting  pins.  In 
accurate  work  the  error  is  greatly  reduced  by  making  fine 
scratches  to  mark  the  tape-lengths.  Disturbing  pins  after  they 
are  set  must  be  classed  as  a  blunder.  One  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  error  in  marking  tape-lengths  is  in  plumbing  down  from  an 
end  of  the  tape  held  off  the  ground. 

67.  Errors  in  Reading  the  Tape.  Compensating.  Errors 
in  reading  the  tape  are  not  likely  to  be  important  unless  large 
enough  to  be  classed  as  actual  mistakes  or  blunders.  In  very 
accurate  work,  however,  such  as  the  measurements  of  base-lines, 
they  become  important,  and  some  device  provided  with  a 
microscope  or  magnifying-glass  is  often  used  for  observing 
graduation-marks  on  the  tape.  If  the  tape  is  graduated  con- 
tinuously throughout  its  length,  important  sources  of  mistakes 
are  avoided.  Otherwise  chainmen  forget  to  subtract  the  one 
foot  from  the  first  reading  (see  Art.  50,  p.  34),  or  they  read 
from  the  wrong  end  of  the  tape,  especiaUy  if  the  distance  is 
only  a  little  greater  or  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  tape. 
Thus,  39  ft.  instead  of  61. ft.,  or  55  ft.  instead  of  45  ft.  (see  p.  33). 

Another  common  mistake  is  to  read  on  the  wrong  side  of  a 
number,  as,  for  example,  41  instead  of  39  (see  p.  33).  This 
mistake  is  most  likely  to  occur  \Yhen  the  numerals  on  the  tape 
are  placed  at  the  five-foot  points  only,  but  even  when  using  a 
tape  that  has  every  foot  numbered  it  is  best  to  follow  the  rule 
on  page  33  and  read  the  number  on  each  side  of  the  given  point. 

Blunders  in  keeping  count  of  tape-lengths  are  very  common. 
When  pins  are  used  such  blunders  may  be  avoided  by  keeping 
tally  with  the  pins  (p.  35). 
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68.  Sources  of  Errors  In  Chaining. — Summary. 

1.  Incorrect  length  of  tape *. .  Oumtdati'vtB  +  or  •-. 

2  Tape  not  stretched  hcrizontaUy Cumulative  + 

3.  Tape  not  stretched  tight  and  straight, 

but  both  ends  in  line Cumulative  + 

4  Error  due  to  temperature Ciunulative  +  or  -« 

5.  Error'  in  alignment Cumulative  + 

6.  Error  due  to  sag Cumulative  + 

7  Variation  in  puU Compensating  ± 

8.  Error  in  setting  chain-pins Compensating  i^ 

0.  Disturbing  pins  after  they  are  set Blunder 

10.  Errors  in  reading  the  tape Mistake 

11    Incorrect  count  of  tapo'lengths Blunder 

69.  Relative  Importance  of  Sources  of  Error.     As  an  aid 

to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  a  table  has  been  prepare^ 
showing  for  each  source  of  error  the  conditions  which  will  causQ 
an  error  of  0.01  ft.  (or  about  i  in.)  in  a  distance  of  100  ft. 
Some  of  the  values  given  will  differ  for  different  tapes,  but  they 
are  approximately  correct  for  the  average  100  ft.  steel  tape. 

Conditions.  Error. 

1.  Length  of  tape»    A  difference  of  i  in.  from  standard 

length 0.01  ft. 

2.  Tape  not  horizontal.     One  end  1.4  ft.  higher  than  the 

other  end 0.01  '* 

3.  Tape  not  stretched  tight.     Center  of  tape  0.7  ft.  or 

8|  in.  out  of  line 0.01  " 

4.  Temperature.     For  every  fifteen  degrees  chang3 0.01  ** 

5.  Alignment.     One  end  of  tape  in  line,  the  other  1.4  ft. 

out  of  line 0.01  *' 

6.  Sag.    The  middle  of  the  tape  0.61  ft.  or  7|  in.  below 

the  ends 0.01  " 

7.  PiUl.    For  every  15  pounds  pull. 0.01  '* 

8.  Marking  tape-lengths.     Error  of  \  in.  in  marking  or 

plumbing 0.01  " 

9.  Reading  tape.    Error  of  J  in.  in  reading 0.01  M 

(a)  From  inspection  of  this  table  it  is  evident  that  an  em^ 
of  0.01  ft.  in  idO  ft.  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  from  som^ 
sources  than  from  others.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the-  ^a\ 
perature  will  vary  lo**,  but  not  at  all  likely  that  the  pull  wii 
vary  15  pounds.  Chainmen  are  more  likely  to  chain  aIon^ 
a  slope  without  realizing  that  one  end  of  the  tape  is  1.4  ft." 
lower  than  the  other  than  they  are  to  allow  one  end  of  th* 
tape  to  get  1.4  ft.  out  of  line  when  chaining  between  two  points. 

A  steel  tape,  unknown  to  the  surveyor,  may  be  J"  too  long, 
or  too  short,  and  though  it  may  not  occur  to  him  to  test  th^ 
length  of  the  tape,  yet  he  is  very  careful  not  to  make  an  errot 
of  \  in.  in  marking  tape-lengths  (an  error  less  important  beeaua^ 
compensating). 
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In  ordinary  work  certain  errors  lil:3  that  due  to  tempera- 
ture are  unimportant >  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  them 
into  account  in  order  to  gain  the  required  precision,  and  for  that 
class  of  work  they  are  said  to  be  inappreciable  (see  Art.  23) ;  but 
for  city  work  and  other  accurate  work  these  same  errors  become 
appreciable  and  important. 

(6)  In  judging  of  the  relative  importance  of  errors  the  fol- 
lowing additional  points  are  to  be  kept  in  mind: 

X.  Cumulative  errors  are  more  important  than  compensating 
errors,  but,  as  shown  above,  not  all  cumulative  errors  are  equally 
important. 

2.  In  a  short  line  a  compensating  error  may  occur  only  once 
or  twice  and  thus  fail  to  be  compensating.  For  example^ 
if  ihe  length  of  a  line  is  a  little  less  than  two  tape-lengths,  any 
error  in  marking  the  end  of  the  first  tape^length  is  not  com* 
pensating.  The  more  tape-lengths  there  are  in  a  line  the  more 
likely  are  such  errors  to  be  truly  compensating,  and  the  more 
times  a  line  is  measured  the  more  likely  are  accidental  errors 
to  disappear  from  the  mean.     (See  p.  13.) 

3.  One  cumulative  error  sometimes  balances  another  cumu- 
lative error.  For  example,  a  strong  pull  may  offset  sag,  or 
high  temperature  may  offset  a  slight  shortage  in  the  length 
of  a  tape. 

4.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  most  important  to  guard 
against  those  errors  which  are  most  likely  to  occur. 

70.  Limits  of  Error.  The  allowable  error  in  chaining  is 
often  determined  by  the  time  and  money  spent  on  a  sur- 
vey and  not  by  the  importance  of  obtaining  accurate  results. 
Assimiing,  however,  that  the  surveyor  can  proceed  regardless 
of  time  or  expense,  he  should  for  any  particular  piece  of  work 
determine  the  limit  of  error  within  which  the  chaihmen  must 
come.  The  purpose  of  a  survey  determines  this,  but  different 
parts  of  the  same  survey  may  require  different  degrees  of  accu- 
racy. For  example,  a  survey  is  made  of  a  city  lot  with  build- 
ings on  it,  to  be  plotted  to  a  scale  of  1"=20  ft.  Unless  the 
dimensions  of  the  buildings  are  to  be  put  on  the  map  or  kept 
for  record,  no  great  care  is  necessary  in  measuring  them,  for 
^  of  an  inch  on  the  map  equals  a  foot,  and  an  error  of  less 
4han  i  ft.  will  hardly  show.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lengths 
.jof  boundary-lines  should  be  determined  as  accurately  as  po&si" 
i\Ae,  because  these  lengths  should  be  written  on  the  map  Qyy 
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numerals  and  dimensioii  lines)  regardless  of  scale,  and  if  inoor*' 
rect  they  may  give  rise  to  boundary  disputes.  In  general,  then, 
the  greatest  pains  8h4yuld  be  tehen  in  measuring  distances  to  he 
•preserved  in  records  or  on  maps  in  actuaX  figures^  while  distances 
thai  unU  be  scaled  from  a  map,  or  distances  needed  simply  to  plot 
a  mapf  may  be  measured  less  carefvXly.  It  is  one  thing  to  know 
the  precision  required,  it  is  another  thing  to  obtain  it.  Some 
conditions  affecting  accuracy  of  the  work  are:  (1)  CJorrectness 
and  fineness  of  the  graduations  on  the  tape;  (2)  Nature  of 
the  ground  chained,  hilly  or  level,  open  or  covered  with  trees 
and  underbrush;  (3)  Speed,  i.e.,  time  spent  as  determined  by 
the  importance  of  the  work  or  the  allowable  cost;  (4)  Weath- 
er— clear  or  cloudy,  very  hot  or  very  cold,  calm  or  windy; 
(5)  The  effectiveness  of  devices  for  stretching  and  supporting 
^he  tape,  and  for  measuring  temperature;  (6)  The  ability  of 
the  chainnien,  and  their  willingness  to  take  pains. 

71.  Probable  Error  of  a  Line  N  Tape-lengths  Long. 
(a)  A  line  N  tape-leiitgths  long  may  be  regarded  as  the  sum 
of  N  measurements.  If  the  probable  error  of  each  measure* 
ment  (a  tape-length  long)  is  the  same,  and  this  probable  error 
is  represented  by  r,  then  from  formula  (4),  p.  18,  R^  —  VAV* 
or  Rs^rs/N,  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  probable  error  of  the 
total  observed  length  of  a  line  may  be  found  by  multiplying 
the  probable  error  of  one  tape-length  by  the  square  root  of 
the  number  of  tape-lengths  (i.e.,  length  of  the  line  in  tape* 
lengths).  The  more  completely  the  constant  errors  are  elim- 
inated, and  the  more  completely  the  other  assumptions  of 
''least  squares"  are  fulfilled,  the  nearer  this  formula  is  to  the 
truth.  Its  use,  therefore,  is  chiefly  confined  to  work  of  great 
precision. 

(6)  In  ordinary  chaining  the  accuracy  of  the  work  is  judged 
in  most  cases  by  the  discrepancy  between  two  measurements 
of  the  line  made  with  the  same  care.  In  such  a  case  constant 
errors  do  not  affect  the  discrepancy.  (Why?)  And  since  this 
discrepancy  is  largely  due  to  accidental  errors,  it  will  not^  vary 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  line.  On  the  other  hand; 
the  number  of  tape-lengths  is  usually  too  small  to  warrant 
the  application  of  the  theory  of  least  squares  without  reser- 
vation. All  that  can  be  said  is  that  if  the  discrepancy  between 
two  measurements  for  a  hundred  feet  (or  tape-length)  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  d,  it  is  likely  that  the  discrepancy  for  ajiy  othet 
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length  will  be  D^ds/N^  where  N  is  the  number  of  tape-lengths. 
This  is  considerably  nearer  the  truth  than  to  say  D^dN. 

(c)  Remark.  In  rough  chainini;  constant  errors  are  likely  to  predomi- 
nate, but  in  work  of  great  precision,  where  pains  have  been  taken  to  elimi- 
nate constant  errors,  accidental  errors  are  likely  to  predominate.  Hence 
in  rough  work  the  true  or  unknowable  error  is  likely  to  vary  more  nearly 
as  the  length  of  ^he  line,  but  as  the  precision  beqpmes  greatCiT  and  greater 
the  true  error  wilt  vary  more  and  more  nearly  &a  the  square  root  of  the 
number  of  tape-lengths.  Notice  that  this  applies  to  the  true  or  unknow- 
able errors  and  not  to  discrepancies. 

72.  To  Determine  Coefficients  of  Precision,  (a)  When 
the  chaining  is  done  under  such  conditions  as  to  warrant  the 
use  of  the  method  of  least  squares,  the  value  of  r  may  be  deter- 
mined by  measuring  a  line  of  average  length  a  number  of 
times  under  the  conditions  which  will  prevail  in  the  measure- 
ment of  other  lines;  then  from  the  formulas  on  p.  17  deter- 
mine the  error  .of  a  sin^e  observation.  Substitute  this  value 
for  Ra  in  the  formula  Rg—ry/Ny  substitute  for  iV  its  value,  and 
solve  for  r.     (See  p.  59  for  a  complete  illustration.) 

Another  method  is  to  make  duplicate  measurements  of 
several  lines  of  different  lengths,  and  find  r  from  the  formula 

r  =  0.47694/— £— .  where  d  =  difference  between  two   measure- 
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ments  of  same  line,  2*= sum  of,  n= number  of  lines,  and  p  is 
the  weight  for  any  one  line,  which  varies  inversely  as  its  length, 

or  p^-T'     (See  Merriman's  Method  of  Least  Squares,  p.  103.) 

(6)  For  ordinary  chaining  where  the  use  of  the  method  of 
least  squares  is  hardly  justified,  the  value  of  d  in  D^ds/N 
may  be  obtained  by  measuring  a  line  of  average  length  a  num- 
ber of  times  under  the  prevailing  con(litions  of  field  work,  and 
substituting  for  D  the  mean  of  the  discrepancies,  solve  for  d. 

(c)  lUtutration.  The  a^'eFage  length  of  lines  in  a  survey  wUl  be.  say, 
about  400  ft.  The  chaining  is  to  be  done  under  favorable  conditions. 
Four  measurements  of  a  line,  made  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  same 
speed  and  under  the  same  conditions  that  will  prevail  in  the  survey,  give 
400.1,  399.05,  400.05,  400.15.  Comparing  fhe  first  measurement  with 
each  of  the  other  three,  the  second  with  the 'succeeding  two,  the  third 
with  the  fourth,  six  discrepancies  are  obtained  and  the  mean  is 

(0.15 +  0.05 +  0.05 +0.1 +0.2 +  0.1) +.6 -0.1083. 

Then  0. 1083  -  dv^,  or  t/  =  0.0542^   For  any  other  line  the  discrepancy  may 

be  expected  to  be  about  0.0542^^,  or  for  a  line  say  900  ft.  long  0.0542 v^— 
0.1626  ft. 

73.  Customary  Limits  of  Error,  (a)  The  method  suggested 
in  the  Tarw»ding  iliastration  for  comparing  measurements  of 
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different  lines  is  for  guidance  only,  and  in  determining  the  co* 
efficient  d  it  is  absurd  to  cany  results  to  several  decimal  places 
as  was  done  in  that  illustration.  When  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  determine  d  in  the  field  it  may  be  assumed  as  0.01,  0.02, 
0.03,  or  some  other  quantity  which  accords  with  experience. 
In  order  to  give  some  definite  idea  of  what  constitutes  good 
chaining  under  favorable  conditions,  coefficients  are  suggested 
in  Table  I,  on  the  next  page,  for  different  classes  of  work.  For 
hilly,  rough  country  they  must  be  modified,  especially  if  under- 
brush, bad  weather,  and  other  unfavorable  conditions  prevail. 
Under  such  conditions  coefficients  called  fairly  good  in  the 
table  may  become  good  or  even  excellent,  and  the  same  is  true, 
also,  when  the  purpose  of  the  survey  does  not  require  very 
accurate  results. 

The  impossibility  of  fixing  any  standard  for  chaining  owing 
to  varying  conditions  is  of  course  apparent,  and  the  coefficients 
given  are  for  guidance  only;  they  should  be  modified,  wlien 
necessary,  to  accord  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and 
experience.  It  is  assumed  that  the  duplicate  measurements, 
from  which  the  discrepancy  in  any  given  case  is  deter- 
mined, are  made  under  approximately  the  same  conditions 
— same  chainmen,  same  tape,  same  temperature,  and  same 
spseci. 

The  upper  part  of  the  table  suggests  coefficients,  and  the 
lower  part  gives  the  allowable  discrepancies  for  lines  of  different 
lengths  and  for  different  coefficients. 

(6)  lUvstnUion.  A  line  is  chained  twice  under  favorable  eonditionn. 
A  steel  tape  and  plumb-bob  are  used,  the  tape  being  kept  horisontal  by 
the  eye.  The  two  measurements  are  828.01  and  828.88.  The  diHcrepancy 
is  0.03.  In  Table  I  the  nearest  value  for  800  ft.  is  0.02S.  which  corre- 
snonds  to  a  coe^derU  of  0.01.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  table  it  is 
feen  that  0.01  Is  excelltru  for  the  conditions  under  which  the  chaining 
was  done.  If  a  thermometer  and  spring-balance  had  been  used  and  other 
precautions  taken  to  correspond,  it  is  seen  from  the  table  that  0.01  is 
considered  good  or  fairly  good. 

74.  Limits  of  Precision  Expressed  by  a  Ratio,     (a)  The 

method  of  expressing  errors  by  ratios  (see  p.  39)  is  used  in  two 
ways  to  indicate  limits  of  precision,  viz.:  (1)  To  express  the 
ratio  of  the  probable  error  of  a  single  measurement  or  the 
probable  error  of  the  mean  of  several  measurements  to  the 
length  of  the  line  chained;  (2)  To  express  the  ratio  of  a  dis- 
crepancy to  the  length  of  the  line  chained.  For  reasons  given 
in  Art.  71  the  ratio  of  the  discrepancy  to  the  length  of  the 
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line  may  be  considered  to  indicate  closely  the  variation  to  be 
expected  in  comparatively  short  Knes,  but  as  the  lines  become 
longer  the  discrepancy  will  vary  more  nearly  as  the  square  root 
of  the  length.  Table  II  has  been  made  out  on  the  assumption 
that  the  conditions  for  chaining  are  favorable;  for  unfavorable 
conditions  the  values  must  be  modified.  The  warning  against 
the  injudicious  use  of  Table  I  holds  good  for  this  table  also. 
For  lines  less  than  1000  ft.  long  the  values  in  the  two  tables 
correspond  closely  (see  Table  III),  and  hence  it  makes  little 
difference  which  is  used,  although  Table  II  is  in  the  more  con- 
venient form.     For  lines  over  1000  ft.  use  Table  I. 

Table  I 
COEFFICIENTS  OF  PRECISION  FOR    CHAINING 


Conditions :  Fairly  open ,  level 
ground. 

Measurements  made  with 
(Jhain,   plumb-bob,    chain- 
pins,  average  speed.  .... 
Steel  tape,  plumb-bob, 
ch  in-pins,  average  speed. 
Steel  tape,  spring-balance, 
thermom.,  sag  eliminated 


Coefficients  for  different  results 


Excellent 

0.03  to  0.04 

0.01  to  0.02 

0.002  to  0.005 


Good 

0.05  to  0.08 
0.02  to  0.04 
0.005  to  0.01 


Fairly  Good 

0.09  to  0.1 
0.04  to  0.03 
0.01  to  0.r2 


ALLOWABLE  DISCREPANCIES  IN  CHAINING 


Lengt' 

100 

300 

400 

600 

800 

1000 

1300 

1400 

1600 

1800 

2000 

3000 

4000 

5000 

6000 

7000 

8000 

9000 


Discrepancies  for  different  values  of  coefficient  **d'* 


0.01 

0.017 
0.020 
0.024 
0.028 
0.032 
0.035 
0.037 
0.040 
0.042 
0.045 
0.0o5 
0.063 
0.071 
0.077 
0.084 
0.089 
0.095 


0.02 

0.035 
0.040 
0.049 
0.057 
0.063 
0.069 
0.075 
0.080 
0.086 
0.08Q 
0.110 
0.126 
0.141 
0.155 
0.167 
0.179 
0.190 


0.03 

0.052 
0.060 
0.073 
0.085 
0.095 
0.104 
0.112 
0.12J 
0.127 
0.134 
0.163 
0.190 
0.212 
0.232 
0.251 
0.268 
0.285 


0.04 

0.07 
0.08 
0.10 
0.11 
0.13 
0.14 
0.15 
0.16 
0.17 
0.18 
0.22 
0.25 
0.28 
0.31 
0.33 
0.36 
0.38 


0.05 

0.09 
0.10 
0.12 
0.14 
0.16 
0.17 
0.19 
0.2j 
0.21 
0.22 
0.27 
0.32 
0.35 
0.39 
0.42 
0.45 
0.47 


0.06 

0.10 
0.12 
0.15 
0.17 
0.19 
0.21 
0.22 
0.24 
0.26 
0.27 
0.33 
0.38 
0.^2 
0.46 
0.50 
0.54 
0.57 


0.07 

0.12 
0.14 
0.17 
0.20 
0.22 
0.24 
0  26 
0.28 
0.30 
0.31 
0.38 
0.44 
0.49 
0.54 
0.59 
0.63 
0.66 


0.081 

0.141 

0.16 

0.20 

0.23 

0.25 

0.28 

0.30 

0.32 

0.34 

0.86 

0.44 

0.61 

0.57 

0.62 

0.67 

0.71 

0.76 


0.09 

o.iol 

0.181 

0.22 

0.25 

0.28 

0.31 

0.34f 

0.36, 

0.38 

0.40| 

0.49 

0.57 

0.64 

0.70 

0.75 

0.80 

0.85 


0.10 

0.17 
0  20 
0.24 
0.23 
0.b2 
0.35 
0.37 
0.40 
0,<2 
0.45 
0.55 
0.6:5 
0  71 
0.77 
0.84 
0.89 
0.95 


Determine  from  the  upper  part  of  the  table  the  coefficient  to  be  used. 
Enter  the  colimin  in  the  lower  part  of  the  table  headed  by  that  coeffi- 
cient. Run  the  eye  down  the  column  until  opposite  the  lergth  of  the  line 
chained.  The  result  is  the  discrepancy  in  feet  which  may  be  reasonably 
expected.  For  0.002,  0.005.  etc.,  use  columns  0.02.  0.05,  etc.,  adding 
one  decimal  place. 
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(h)  lUustratuma.  Two  measurements  made  with  a  steel  tape  under 
ordinary  conditions  are  651.2  and  651.15.  The  discrepancy  is  0.05. 
Nearest  value  in  Table  II  for  600  ft.  for  given  conditions  is  0.048,  or  ratio 
is  niao,  which  is  considered  good.  In  very  accurate  work  this  would 
not  be  considered  as  even  passable. 


Table  III 

COMPARISON  OF  RESULTS   FROM  TABLE  I   WITH   THOSE 

FROM  TABLE  II 


Length 

300 

600 

Tables 

I                    II 

I                    II 

Excellent 

Chain,  plumb-bob,  cha 
0.05  -0.07         0.06 
0.09  -0.14         0.12. 

in-pins,  average  speed 
0.07  -0.10          0.12 

Good 

0.12  ^0.2a          0.24 

Excellent 

Steel  tape,  pliimb-bob, 
0.017-0.035       0.012 
0.035-0.07         0.024 
0.07  -0.09         0.06 

chain-pinf ,  aver.speed 
0.024-0.049       0.024 

Good 

0.049-0.10          0.048 

Fair 

0.10  -0.12         0.12 

• 

Excellent 

Steel  tape,  spring-balan 

corresponding 

0.003-0.009       0.003 

0.009-0.017       0.006 

0.017-0.035       0.012 

ce,  thermometer,  and 
precautions 
0.005-0.012       0.006 

Good 

0.012-0.024       0.012 

Fair 

0.024-O.049       0.024 

Length 

1000 

5000 

Tables 

I                     II 

I                    II 

Excelldnt 

Chain,  plumb-bob,  cha 
0.09  -0.13         0.20 
0.16  -0.25         0.40 

in-pins,  average  speed 
0.21-0.28            1.0 

Good 

0.35-0.57            2.0 

Excellent 

Steel  tape,  plumb-bob, 
0.032-0.063       0.04 
0.063-0.13         0.08 
0.13  -0.16          0.20 

chain-pins,  aver,  ^eed 
0.07-0.14           0.2 

Good 

0.14-0.28           0.4 

Fair. 

0.28-0.35            1.0 

Excellent. 

Steel  tape,  spring-balan 
correspond  inp 
0.006-0.016        O.Ol 
0.016-0.0''2        0.02 
0.032-0.063        0.04 

ce,   thermometer,   and 
precaution? 
0.014-0.035        0.05 

Good 

0.035-0.071        0.1 

Fair 

0.07  -0.14          0.2 

75.  Comparison  of  Tables  II  and  111.  In  Table  III  discrepancies  for 
300,  600,  lOJO,  and  5000  feet  taken  from  Table  I  are  compareil  with 
values  taken  from  Table  II.  It  is  seen  that  for  lengths  up  to,  say,  1000  tt. 
there  is  not  much  difference,  but  beyond  that  point  the  discrepancies 
from  Tabl3  II  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  do  those  from  Table  I. 
This  is  of  coarse  to  be  exnecte.J,  since  in  Table  II  discrepancies  vary  as 
the  length  of  the  line,  while  in  Tabb  I  they  vary  as  the  square  root  of  the 
length.  For  example,  in  good  chaining  under  ordinary  conditions  the 
apparent  error  for  300  ft.  should  not  exceed  from  0.d35  to  0.07  (Table  I) 
or  0.024  (Table  II);  for  630  ft.  the  values  are  closer,  0.049  to  0.1  (Tahle  1) 
and  0.048  (Table  11);  for  1000  ft..  0.063  to  0.13  (Table  I)  and  0.08  (Table 
II).     For  5000  ft.t  or  a  little  less  than  a  mile,  the  value  from  Tab?3  II  has 
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UasL-eaaed  to  0.4  ft.,  which  is  0.12  ft.  greater  than  0.38,  the  maxunom  value 
from  Table  I.  The  rougher  the  measurements  the  more  striking  is  the 
diflerenoe  between  the  two  tables  for  lengths  over  1000  ft.,  as  shown  by 
the  first,  second,  and  fifth  lines  in  the  above  table  for  length  5000. 

76.  Requirements  Corresponding  to  Different  Limits 
of  Precision,  (a)  In  ascertaining  tiiD  requirements  for  any 
given  limit  of  precision  the  sources  of  en  or  summarized  in 
Art.  68,  p.  43,  must  be  considered.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
what  errors  may  be  neglected  and  to  what  extent  tho  others 
must  be  eliminated  or  corrected.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  surveyor  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  discrepancy  or 
the  probable  error,  as  the  case  may  be,  really  indicates  the 
precision  of  his  work.  Some  of  the  questions  he  must  settle 
are,  how  accurately  to  read  the  tape,  to  mark  the  tape-lengths, 
to  keep  the  chain  horizontal;  to  what  extent  sag  must  be 
eliminated,  and  within  what  limits  the  temperature  must  be 
known.  In  a  general  way  the  answers  to  these  questions  are 
indicated  in  Tables  I  and  II.  As  a  further  aid,  the  following 
tabb  of  approximate  values  has  been  prepared.  The  table 
shows  what  amounts  per  100  ft.  coirespond  to  different  limits 
of  precision  for  each  of  the  different  sources  of  error. 

Table  I . 


Ratio  of  precision 


Error  in  100  ft. 


1.  Error  in  length  of  the 

tape. 

2.  Dif.  in  elevation    of 

ends  of  taoe 

3.  Center  of  tape  out  of 

line 

4.  Ch&ngie  in  temperature 

5.  One  end  oi  tape  out 

of  line 

6.  Sag  at  the  n:)iddle  of 

ta-^e 

7.  Vari'Jtion  in  the  jmll. 

8.  Error     in     marking 

taoe -lengths 

9.  Error  in  reading  the 

tape 


Errors  per  100  ft.  from  different  sources  corre- 
sponding to  diffe.'ent  ratios  of  precision 


1 

6000  I 


0.02 


ft.  or  in. 

0.02      i 

2.0     24 

1.0      12 
SO** 

2.0     24 


1 
10030 

o.or 


ft.  or  in. 


O.Ol 

1.4 

0.7 


1 


20000 


0.005 


It.  or  in. 


*  0.005      ^ 


8i 


15° 
1.4      !6f 


0.86  101  0.61      71 
30  Ibfl. 


0.02 
0.02 


15.  lbs 

0.01        i 

0.01        i 


'.0 
).5 


12 
6 


7.5' 

l.O        12 

0.43        5i 
7.5  lbs. 


50000 


0.002 


0.005 
0.005 


A 
A 


ft.  or  in. 

aQ02 .  ^'^i 

k>.63     7^ 

0.3         31 
8* 

0.68     7A 

0.27       3i 
3  lbs. 

0.002   4\ 

0.002   A 


100000 


0.001 


ft.  or  in. 

0.001     tV 

3.44       51 

0.24       2} 
1.5'» 

0.44       6h 

0.19       2i 
1.5  lbs. 

0.001   A 
0.001    ^ 
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(6)  The  chief  use  for  Table  IV  is  to  indicate  the  precau- 
tions which  are  necessary  in  order  to  attain  certain  degrees 
of  precision.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  seen  that  a  variation 
of  15°  in  temperature  will  cause  an  error  of  J"  per  100  ft.  cor- 
responding to  TirJinr»  ^^^  ^  sag  of  7J"  will  cause  the  same 
error.  If  one  end  of  a  100-ft.  tape  is  12"  out  of  line,  it  will 
cause  an  error  of  0.005  ft.,  or  fj"  (or  Tjfijru)>  while  it  will  take 
a  variation  in  pull  of  7 J  lbs.  to  cause  the  same  error.  An 
error  of  i"  in  the  length  of  the  tape,  in  marking  tape-lengths, 
or  in  reading  the  tape,  is  equivalent  to  j^js.  An  idea  of  the 
extreme  precautions  necessary  for  a  precision  of  iji^^ii  is  gained 
from  the  last  column,  where  a  sag  of  2^  will  in  itself  cause 
an  error  equal  to  this  limit.  A  variation  of  1J°  in  tempera- 
ture or  1}  lbs.  of  pull  will  cause  the  same  amount;  hence  the 
need  of  a  thermometer  and  spring-balance. 

(c)  Combining  errors.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  estimate 
the  approximate  error  for  a  single  tape-length  which  may  be 
expected  from  each  source  of  error  under  given  conditions, 
but  it  is  not  a  simple  problem  to  combine  these  errors  in  order 
to  determine  the  total  error  which  may  be  expected  in  a  line 
a  number  of  tape-lengths  long.  Thus,  for  example,  a  sur- 
veyor may  know:  (1)  That  the  error  in  the  length  of  his  tape 
does  not  exceed,  say,  fj";  (2)  That  the  maximum  error  in 
keeping  his  tape  horizontal  will  not  exceed  1.4  ft.;  (3)  That 
the  center  of  his  tape  will  never  be  out  of  line  more  than  4"; 

(4)  That  the  variation  in  temperature  will  not  exceed   15°; 

(5)  That  one  end  of  the  tape  lined  in  by  eye  will  never  be 
more  than  12"  out  of  line;  (6)  That  sag  will  not  exceed  7"; 
(7)  That  the  variation  in  pull  will  not  exceed  3  lbs.;  (8)  That 
the  error  in  marking  each  tape-length  will  not  exceed  ^";  and 
(9)  That  the  tape  will  be  read  to  the  nearest  0.01  ft.  From 
the  table  the  errors  in  feet  per  100  ft.  are:  (l)-0.005,  (2)=0.01, 
(3)  =0.002,  (4) -0.01,  (5) -0.005,  (6)  =0.01,  (7)«0.602, 
(8) =0.005,  (9) -0.01. 

Assuming  that  these  values  correspond  to  the  same  degree 
of  care  in  chaining  and  that  all  have  the  same  algebraic  sign, 
their  sum  (0.059)  is  the  maximum  possible  error  that  could 
occur  in  100  feet — a  precision  of  about  Tr\rTr-  ^^  's  evident, 
however,  that  to  add  the  errors  from  all  nine  sources,  and 
then  multiply  the  result  by  the  number  of  tape-lengths  in  the 
length  of  a  line,  will  not  give  the  total  error  for  the  following 
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reasons:  (1)  Constant  errors  from  some  sources  may  be  plus, 
while  constant  erroro  from  other  sources  may  be  minus,  and 
hence  even  constant  errors  may  tend  to  balance  each  other; 
(2)  While  that  part  of  the  total  error  due  to  constant  or  cumu- 
lative errors  varies  as  the  number  of  tap:-lengths,  that  part 
due  to  accidental  or  compensating  errors  varies  as  the  square 
root  of  the  number  of  tape-lengths. 

The  term  error  as  used  above  means  the  true  or  unknowable 
error  as  distinguished  from  the  discrepancy  between  dupli- 
cate measurements.  As  already  pointed  out  the  discrepancy 
is  not  affected  by  constant  errors  (p.  11). 

The  problem  of  how  far  the  constant  error  from  each  source 
must  be  eliminated  in  order  that  the  discrepancy  between 
two  measurements  of  a  line  shall  indicate  the  true  error  within 
prescribed  limits  (assuming  no  mistakes  are  made)  is  seen 
to  be  a  complicated  one.  Even  could  proper  algebraic  signs 
be  given  to  constant  errors  from  different  sources,  it  would 
still  be  difficult  to  assign  values  which  would  represent  the 
same  care  in  the  corresponding  operations  of  chaining.  In 
practice,  time  and  expense  usually  limit  the  precautions  to 
be  taken  in  elimirating  constant  errors,  and  where  the  work 
is  important  enough  to  warrant  it  the  aim  is  to  eliminate 
or  correct  the  error  from  each  source  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
(or  human  skill  to  do  it  under  the  prevailing  conditions.  In 
ordinary  work  however,  the  practical  question  is  not  how  to 
attain  the  greatest  precision  but  how  to  attain  the  required  pre- 
cision, and  this  means  that  the  chainmen  should  know  what 
errors  to  slight  and  what  not  to  slight.  Chainmen  too  often 
waste  time  and  effort  in  eliminating  errors  which  are  relatively 
unimportant,  and  ignore  at  the  same  time  errors  which  are 
much  more  serious.  A  careful  study  of  this  chapter  and  es- 
pecially of  Art.  69,  p.  43,  and  of  Table  IV  should  he^  to  correct 
such  a  tendency. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CHAINING.    SPECIAL  WORK 

In  this  chapter  methods  are  given  for  chaining^  between  points  when 
they  are  not  visible  from  each  other,  for  referencing  points,  for  making 
ft  chain  survey,  for  measuring  base-Unes,  and  for  doing  similar  work  which 
may  arise  in  practice,  but  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  routine  of  chaining. 

Purely  geometrical  and  trigonometrical  problems  in  chaining  are  treated 
in  the  next  chapter. 

77.  Obstacles  to  Chaining.  In  addition  to  the  two 
examples  here  given,  other  obstacle  problems  with  geometrical 
solutions  are  given  in  Chapter  VII. 

(a)  To  chain  over  a  high  wall  or  other  similar  obstacle.  Drive 
two  nails  through  a  board,  the  heads  projecting  on  one  side 
ind  the  points  on  the  other.  Lay  the  board  across  the  wall 
with  the  points  of  the  nails  up,  and  bring  both  nails  in  line. 
Suspend  a  plumb-line  from  the  head  of  each  nail  and  thus 
establish  two  points  on  the  ground,  one  each  side  of  the  wall, 
a  known  distance  apart  (i.e.,  distance  of  nails  apart).  A 
transit-pole  with  plumb-lines  tied  to  it  can  be  used  in  place 
of  the  board  and  nails. 

(6)  To  chain  between  two  'points  when  woods  or  underbrush 
intervene  so  that  neither  poiru  can  be  seen  from  the  other.  Start- 
ing at  one  of  the   points  X,  chain  along  a  straight  line  AC 

as  nearly  as  can  be  guessed  at  in  the 
direction  of  the  other  point  B,  Measure 
the  distance  CB  that  this  line  strikes 
to  one  side  or  the  other  of  B,  Assume 
Fio.  77  (6).  any  distance  on  AC  &8  AD,  and  from 

ADxCB 
similar  triangles  DE^  — -j^ — .     Lay  off  DE,  thus  establishing 

the  point  E,  If  this  is  done  with  reasonable  care,  the  line  AE, 
when  produced,  should  pass  through  B,  or  near  enough,  at  least, 
to  show  where  a  line  should  be  cleared  for  the  final  chaining. 

78.  Referencing  a  Point,     (a)  To  fix  its  position  with  re- 
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spect  to  two  or  more  points,  so  that  if  it  is  lost  or  destroyed 
it  may  be  easily  restored.  There  are  three  ways  of  doing 
this  with  the  tape,  corresponding  to  three  of  the  methods  of 
locating  a  point  in  Art.  8,  p.  4:  (1)  By  two  distances;  (2)  By 
offset;  (3)  By  two  intersecting  lines. 


A 
A. 

5>  «  ^%M, 


B 

A 


^ 


? 

f 


Fro.  78  (6). 


A< 


a 
w 


Distance 


(6)  lUustratum.     (1)  Let  ^4  in  V\a.  78  (6)  be  a  tack  in  a  stake.     Two 

distanoesi  from  the  comers  of  a  buildlns  near 
by  were  measured,  thus  referencing  A,  li  the 
stake  is  destroyed,  another  may  be  easily  reset, 
provided  the  interueticn  ol  the  two  rfferenee-linea 
18  sharp  and  definite.  The  point  B,  for  exam- 
ple, cannot  be  referenced  accurately  from  the 
same  two  comers  because  it  is  too  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  between  them  for  the  intersection 
to  be  definite. 

(c)  lUuetnUion.  (2)  In  Fig.  78  (c)  the  point 
C  was  referenced  by  meas- 
uring a  di<)tanoe  along  a 
fenc3  fro 31  a  fence-corner, 
and  then  another  distance  out  at  right  angles.  This 
methol  is  more  difficult  aai  less  accurate  in  field 
work  than  that  of  the  preceiing  illustration. 

(d)  lUu^ration.  (3)  A  third  method  of  refer- 
encing a  point  is  to  establish  two  other  points  in 
the  same  straight  line,  one  each  side  of  toe  given 
point,  and  measure  the  distance  from  the  given  point 
to  each  of  these  reference-points.  Or,  better  still, 
establish   four  reference-points   so   that   the   given  p.       -g  .  v 

point  may  be  determined  without  measurement  bv  '^'*'  *°  ^*''' 

the  intersection  of  two  straight  lines.     (See  Fig.  8  (6),  p.  4.) 

79.  To  Chain  between  Two  Points  when  Neither  can  be 
Seen  from  the  Other,     (a)  Illustration,    Let  A  and  D  be  two 

points  with  the  brow  of  a  hill 
between  them.  One  chainman, 
B,  goes  as  far  back  as  he  can 
and  still  see  D.  The  other 
chainman,  C,  goes  as  far  down 
hill  as  he  can  and  still  see  A.  B 
and  C  are  both  out  of  line,  but 
they  proceed  to  line  each  other 
in  alternately.  B  lines  C  in 
with  D.  C  then  lines  B  in  with 
A,  B  again  lines  C  in  with  D, 
Fio.  79  (a).  2iYid  C  again  lines  B  in  with  A. 

Thus  the  process  is  carried  on  until  both  B  and  C  are  in  line. 

Poles  are  set  at  B  and  C,  and  these  enable  the  chainmen  to 

measure  in  a  straight  line  between  A  and  D.    The  method  of 

Art.  77  (6)  can  also  be  used. 

(h)  Practical  auggeafions.     Poles  may  be  set  at  A  and  D  to  begin  with. 
The  chainmen   thamselves  can   holi  either  poles  or   plumb-unes.     Time 
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snll  be  saved  if  when  one  cfaainman  is  liatnfl[  the  other  in  he  will  send  him 
a  little  farther  in  the  direction  in  which  he  is  moving  than  appears  neces- 
sary. Thus  in  Fig.  79  (o)  B  moves  C  to  C"  instead  of  to  C\  and  C"  then 
moves  B  to  B"  instead  of  to  B',  and  so  on. 

(c)  Remark.  When  a  valley  intervenes  between  two  points  a  similar 
method  can  be  employed  to  establish  points  on  line  in  the  valley  In 
most  cases,  however,  since  one  point  can  be  seen  from  the  other,  a  pole  is 
set  on  line  with  the  transit.  When  a  transit  is  not  at  hand  still  another 
method  is  as  foll3Ws:  One  chainman  holds  a  plumb-line  over  one  point 
and,  placing  his  eye  so  that  the  string  covers  a  rod  held  at  the  other  point 
(on  the  opposite  hill),  lines  in  a  second  rod  held  in  the  valley  until  it  too 
is  covered  by  the  string. 

SO.  To  Make  a  Chain  Survey.    It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  make  a  complete  survey  using  the  tape  only.    In  many 

cases  this  can  be  done  with  as  great 
accuracy  as  the  purpose  of  the 
survey  requires.  In  Fig.  80  is 
shown  the  survey  of  a  house  and 
lot,  in  which  no  angles  were  meas- 
ured. A  station  S  was  chosen 
from  which  all  four  comers  of  the 
lot  could  be  seen.  The  four  sides 
of  the  lot  and  the  four  dotted  lines 
were  measured.  From  these  eight 
measurements  the  boundaries  of  the 
lot  were  plotted.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  house  it  would  have 
been  simpler  to  divide  the  quadrilateral  by  diagonals  into  two 
triangles  instead  of  four. 

(a)  Question.  ^  hat  is  the  best  method  of  locating  the  house  by  linear 
measurements  only? 

(6)  Question.  If  desired,  how  can  the  angle  at  each  of  the  four  fence- 
comers  be  found  from  the  eight  original  measurements? 

(c)  General  method  for  a  chain  survey.  Establish  a  system  of 
triangles  to  serve  as  reference-lines.  This  network  of  triangles 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  planned  with  an  eye  to 
locating  details.  Measure  the  three  sides  of  each  triangle. 
Locate  details  with  respect  to  the  most  convenient  reference- 
lines  by  any  of  the  methods  for  linear  measurement  given  in 
Chapter  XIII. 

(d)  Remark.  The  transit  is  used  so  generally  that  students  are  apt 
to  think  that  a  sur\'ey  cannot  be  made  with  a  tape  alone.  For  short  lines 
and  small  areas,  however,  the  tape  will  often  answer  every  purpose.  Even 
horizontal  angles  can  be  measured  with  it  (p.  63),  though  this  is  not  often 
necessary.  "Hie  reference-lines  are  laid  out  in  triangles  to  save  measuring 
an^es,  and  this  is  the  chief  difference  between  a  chain  survey  and  a  transit 
survey. 

81.  Locating  Houses,  Fences,  Streets,  Streams,  and 
Other  Details  with  the  Tape.     Not  only  in  chain  surveys, 
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but  in  transit  surveys  as  well,  the  chainmen  are  often  called 
upon  to  locate  details  of  the  survey  with  reference  to  transit 
lines  by  the  use  of  the  tape  alone.  The  methods  of  locating 
such  details  by  linear  measurements  only  are  fully  discussed 
in  Chapter  XIII. 

82.  To  Measure  a  Base-line,  or  any  other  straight  line  with 
more  than  ordinary  accuracy.  There  are  several  devices  for 
measuring  base-lines  with  great  accuracy  (see  Chapter  XVI). 
The  following  method  in  which  a  steel  tape  is  used  should  give 
results  accurate  enough  for  most  purposes;  i.e.,  with  reason- 
able care  the  discrepancy  between  two  measurements  of  the 
same  line  should  not  exceed  TvvVffv  ^^®  ^P^  ^^  supported 
by  stakes,  the  pull  is  kept  at  standard  with  a  spring-balance, 
and  a  thermometer  gives  the  temperature  for  which  correction 
is  made.  Thus  the  three  chief  sources  of  error  are  as  far  as 
possible  avoided.     The  work  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

(1)  Drive  stakes  at  short  intervals  along  the  line  so  that 
9^hen  a  tape  is  stretched  across  the  top&  it  will  be  horizontal. 
The  distances  between  the  stakes  should  be  such  that  the  end 
of  the  tape  will  come  on  a  stake  each  time  that  the  tape  is 
stretched. 

(2)  Stretch  the  tape,  using  a  spring-balance  at  one  end  to 
keep  the  pull  at  8  lbs.  or  12  lbs.  or  whatever  the  standard 
for  the  tape  may  be,  mark  the  end  of  each  tape-length  with 
a  fine  scratch  on  top  of  the  stake,  and  from  a  thermometer 
reading  correct  the  total  measurement  for  temperature  (see 
Art.  62,  p.  40). 

(3)  Repeat  the  measurement  a  number  of  times  and  take 
for  the  final  result  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all  the  measure- 
ments, discarding,  of  course,  any  measurement  which  is  ob- 
viously incorrect. 

(1)  PraeHcal  ntgffestiom.  Use  large  staken,  say  2''  X  4''  for  intermediate 
Btakee  and  4."X^"  or  Q"X6"  lor  the  two  end  hubs.  All  stakes  must  be 
firmly  set.  They  may  be  lined  in  with  the  transit  and  the  tops  sawed 
off  to  a  level,  or  naila  may  be  driven  in  the  sides  of  the  stakes,  the  tape 
resting  on  the  nails.  Ti.e  latter  method  is  not  recommended  for  work 
of  great  precision.  A  nuc  plate  upon  which  to  make  the  scratches  is 
sometimes  put  on  the  top  of  each  stake.  In  important  work  the  two 
end  stakes  or  hubs  should  be  made  more  or  less  permanent  and  the  ends 
of  the  bafe-line  carefully  referenced  (p.  54).  This  is  sometimes  done 
by  setting  the  hub  in  concrete  and  building  a  fence  around  it  to  keep  it 
from  being  disturbed  during  construction.  To  keep  the  tape  in  portion 
on  the  tops  of  supporting  stakes  drive  two  small  nails  part  way  into  each 
stake  so  that  there  will  be  one  on  each  side  of  the  tape  when  it  is  stretched. 

(2)  When  it  is  impracticable  to  set  stakes  on  a  level  they  may  be  set 
with  their  tops  (or  supporting  nail?)  on  a  known  slope,  and  the  measured 
length  is  then  corrected  for  the  slope.     Occasionally  it  may  be  necessary 
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4o  divide  a  base-line  into  several  sections,  each  seetion  at  a  difittent  levels 

the  plumb-line  being  used  as  in  ordinary  chaining  but  with  more  pre- 
cautions to  insure  accuracy. 

Remark.  The  author's  classes  have  sometimes  used  the  following  method 
for  measuring  a  base-line  through  thick  underbrush.  The  line  was  first 
fileared  by  cutting  the  brush  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  ground.  Tripods, 
belonging  to  a  number  of  levels  and  transits,  were  set  in  lire,  20  ft.  apart, 
with  their  tops  on  a  level.  These  acted  as  supports  for  the  U  pe,  keep  ins 
it  three  feet  or  so  above  the  ground.  As  fast  as  tripods  vv ere  left  behind 
they  were  taken  up  and  set  on  line  in  advance  of  the  tape.  If  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the  tripods  while  they  are  being  used, 
excellent  results  can  be  obtained. 

Such  a  large  number  of  tripods  will  seldom  be  available  in  pmctioe, 
but  rough  tripods  can  be  easily  constructed  and  used  in  their  places.  For 
an  example  of  a  more  elaborate  apparatus  for  supporting;  snd  stretching 
the  tape,  use.1  for  very  precise  mesBurements,  see  Engineering  Newt,  Feb.  1, 
1894,  July  12,  1894,  8ept.  14,  1902;  also  Transactions  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Aug. 
1902,  and  Johnson's  Surveying,  p.  498. 

(3)  Ideal  conditions  for  base-line  measurements  are  (1)  level  ^pound, 
(2)  cloudy  weather,  and  (3)  the  same  temperature  as  that  for  which  the 
tape  is  standard.  Needless  to  say  all  three  of  these  conditions  ^eldrm 
exist  in  practice.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  a  tape 
lying  in  the  sun,  hence  a  cloudy  day  or  even  the  night-time  is  preferable 
for  accurate  measurements. 

(4)  A  finely  divide"!  scale  may  be  used  to  measure  the  decimal  of  a  foot 
in  the  end  measurement. 

(6)  Rough  devices  with  turabuckles  for  keeping  the  tape  steady  ana  at 
a  given  pull  are  easily  con.structed  and  add  greatljr  to  the  accuracy  of 
measurements.  These  devices  are  usually  frameworks  which  can  be 
quickly  moved  and  set  up  to  hold  the  tape,  thus  taking  the  place  of  the 
chainnien.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  device  each  chainman  can  brace 
his  hands  by  a  stake  hell  obliquely  with  one  end  on  the  ground  to  resist 
the  pull.     Whatever  happens  the  supportirg  stakes  shot  Id  not  be  dif  tvikc  d. 

(6)  In  chaining  a  base-line  it  is  desirable  to  chain  in  opposite  directions 
and  to  proceed  in  such  a  manner  that  in  marking  where  the  end  of  the 
tape  comes  one  is  not  influenced  by  scratches  made  in  previous  measure- 
ments. 

lUuBtrat'on.  The  supporting  stakes  for  a  base-line  AB  are  20  ft.  apart. 
The  base-line  is  42 )  ft.  ±  long.  A  100-ft.  steel  tai^e  is  used.  Five  different 
measurement'^  of  the  line  can  be  made  without  having  two  scratches  on 
the  same  stake. 
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(1)  Starting  at  A  the  scratches  fall  on  stakes  marked  1;  (2)  starting  at 
B  they  ft  11  on  stakes  marked  2;  (3)  starting  at  A  with  a  measurement 
of  80  ft.,  the  intermediate  measurements  bein^  100  ft.,  scratches  fsll  on 
stakes  marked  3;  (4)  starting  from  B  with  a  first  measurement  of  80  ft. 
they  fall  on  stakes  marked  4;  (5)  finally,  starting  from  A  with  60  ft. 
(intermediate  measurements  100  ft.)  scratches  fall  on  stakes  marked  5. 

83.  To  Find  the  Probable  Error.  Suppose  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding illustration  when  the  corrections  for  temperature  have 
been  made,  and  all  other  constant  errors  have  been  eliminated 
as  far  as  possible,  the  five  measurements  are  those  given  in  the 
first  column  on  the  next  page.  It  is  required  to  find  the  proba- 
ble error  of  a  single  measurement  and  the  coefficient  of  precision 
for  chaining  (see  p.  46).  This  is  done  by  the  method  of  least 
squares,  using  the  formulas  on  p.  17.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
algebraip  s^n?  o^  the  residuals  is  not  zero  as  it  should  be.  This 
is  because  tne  vai^ie;?  of  v  were  taken  only  to  the  nearest  unit 
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in  the  third  decimal  place,  which  is  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes.    The  work  is  given  in  detail  below. 

Measurement.  v  v*  y 

419.8(52        0.002  0.000004  ^o=0.6745i/— i^I — 

419.863        0.003  0.000009  n{u^jj^^^ 

419.857  0.003  0.000009       «o  6745X  l/iLi5J2S?HZ 
419.861        0.001  0.000001       *    '  f  20 

419.858  0.002  0.000004       -0.00078 


5)4  r^Ol  i'r*- 0.000027 

41i;.bvj02— mean 

The  probable  error  of  the  mean  is  0.00078  or  about 


540000 


The  probable  error  of  a  single  observation  is  .E  «=  0.6745  ^/-^liL, 

f    n— 1 

or  in  this  case  0.6745i/^-^^^^^^  =0.00175  or  about — L_. 

f  4  240000 

To  determine  coefficient  of  precmon.    The  probable  error  of  the 

total  observed  length  /?«=  rVN  (see  p.  45)  or  0.00175-rN/jV 

=rN/4+  or  r«  0.0008 +  .    Hence  the  probable  error  of  a  line 

say  930  ft.  measured  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  may 

be  expected  to  be  about  0.0008^9  » 0.0024  ft. 


CHAPTER  Vn 
CHAINING— PROBLEBdS 

Therb  are  certain  problems  which  occasionally  arise  in  chaining  but 
which  are  of  too  infrequent  occurrence  to  be  called  a  part  of  the  routine 
field  work.  These  problems  have  been  grouped  for  reference  in  this 
chapter.  Since  many  of  them  are  simply  geometrical  constructions,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  remember  that  in  working  them  out  in  the  fieli  the 
tape  or  chain  is  used  very  much  as  the  scale  and  compasses  are  used  in 
similar  constructions  in  the  drafting-room.  Indeed  many  of  the  problems 
can  be  worked  out  just  as  well  in  tlie  classroom,  but  each  student '  should 
do  enough  of  them  m  the  field  to  gain  confidence  in  the  different  methods, 
and  in  hLS  ability  to  carry  them  out. 


84.  To  Construct  a  Right  Angle  with  a  Tape  by  the  3-^-5 
Method.  If  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  are  in  the 
ratios  of  3:4:5,  one  angle  of  the  triangle  must  be  90^.  Hence 
to  construct  a  right  angle,  form  a  triangle  with  the  tape,  using, 
for  example,  any  one  of  che  foUov/ing  combinations: 

[3-4-5],  [5-«-10],  [9-12-15],  [12-16-20],  [15-20-25],  [18-24-30], 

[21-28-35],  and  so  on. 

(a)  lUuBtration.  In  Fig.  84  (a)  one  chainman  holds  the  0  and  the  48-ft. 
mark  of  a  50-ft.  cloth  tape  together,  a  second  man 
holds  the  tape  at  the  36-ft.  mark,  while  a  third  holds 
it  at  the  20-ft.  mark.  When  stretched  the  tape  will 
form  a  right-angled  triangle.     (Why?) 


There  are  two  objections  to  the  above  method : 
(1)  three  chainmen  are  required,  and  (2)  if  a 
steel  tape  is  used  it  cainot  be  bent  sharply 
enough  to   form   the  vertices  of  the  triangle. 

Another  method  of  forming  the  triangle  often  used  is  shown  m 

the  following  illustration: 


Fig.  84  (a). 


tOLooji^r\ 


(b)  Illustration  In  Fig.  84  (h)  it  is  desired  to  construct  a  right  angle 
at  a  point  c  in  the  line  ab,  one  side  of  which  shall 
coincide  with  ac.  Establish  a  point  e  30  ft. 
from  c.  The  0  end  of  a  100-ft.  tape  is  held  at  «, 
the  100-ft.  end  at  r,  and  the  50-ft.  and  60-ft.  marks 
are  brought  together,  the  portion  of  the  tape  not 
used  forming  a  loop.  The  tape  stretched  tight 
forms  a  right-angled  triangla  with  sides  30,  40, 
and  50  ft.  long.  By  fastening  the  ends  of  the  tape 
at  e  and  c  one  man  can  do  all  the  work. 

Queation.  If  a  50-ft.  tape  is  used  and  the 
25-ft.  and  30-ft.  marks  are  brought  together, 
what  should  be  the  distance  from  c  to  «  7 
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85.  Perpendiculars  and  Parallels.  The  methods  of 
establishing  perpendiculars  and  parallels  with  the  tape  are 
based  upon  familiar  geometrical  constructions.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  straight  lines  and  arcs  of  circles 
cannot  be  drawn  upon  the  ground  with  the  same  ease  that 
they  can  be  drawn  on  paper;  the  ground  is  often  so  rough 
or  sloping  that  they  cannot  be  drawn  at  all.  In  many  cases, 
therefore,  chainmen  must  exercise  ingenuity  in  implying  geo- 
metrical principles.  The  difference  between  methods  of  the 
drafting*room  and  methods  of  field  work  in  making  the  same 
geometrical  construction  is  brought  out  in  the  following  illus- 
trations. It  U  important  not  only  to  know  geometrical  construe^ 
tions,  hid  also  to  know  how  the  cape  should  be  used  in  making 
them, 

(a)  To  erect  a  perpendicular  at  any  point  in  a  line.  The 
3-4-5  method  of  the  previous  article  may  be  used.  Two 
other  methods  ar3  indicated  in  Figs.  85  (b)  and  85  (c). 

(&)  Illustration.  Oeometrical  construction.  Required  to  erect  a  perpen* 
dicular  at  6  to  the  line  ab.     From  any  point  c 

describe  an  are  of  a  oircla  of  radius  c6,  intersect-  /' 

ing  ab  at  e.     Find  d  in  line  with  ec.  "^x    <^ 

Field  work.     The   tiel  I   work   with  a    100-ft.  ^Ka 

tape  coul J  be  done  as  follows :   Establish  c  50  ft.  y     \ 

from  b  by  holding  0  at  b.      Keeping  the  50-ft.  / 

mark  at  c,  find  e  by  swinging  the  0  end  of  the  tape  5^ 

and  with  0  at  e,  60-ft.  mark  still  at  c,  stretch  /  .    , 

the  tape  until  the  100-ft.  mark  determines  d.  /  I  / 

(c)  Illtitration.     The  difference  between  using       ■         ^   ^^ 

the  compasses  and  the  tape  is  illustrated  in  Fig.      d         e  "^^ -"  6 

85  (c).     With  the  compasses  everything  is  done 

witn  intersecting  arcs  as  indicatecf  in  the  figure.  Fio.  85  (o). 

With  the  tape  a  better  way  is  as  follows :   With 

the  25-ft.  mark  at  b,  establish  c  opposite  the  0  mark  and  d  opposite  the 

50-ft.  mark.      Keeping  0  at  c,  holJ  the  100-ft.  mark  at  d  and  stretch  the 

tape,  establishing  e  at  the  middle  of  the  tape  (50-ft.  mark).     Or  if  it  is 
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Fio.  85  (c). 


a  steel  tape,  bring  the  46-ft.  mark  and  55-ft.  mark  together  to  avoid  bend- 
ing, thus  establishing  a  point  on  the  perpendicular  45  ft.  from  both  c  and 
d  If  a  check  is  desired,  find  another  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
line  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  or  if  this  be  impossible,  another  point  on 
the  same  side,  using  different  distances.  -  *  ^ 

(d)  Remark.  In  each  of  the  above  illustrations  notice  that  one  point  of 
the  tape  was  fixed  during  the  entire  work  in  order  to  sarB  unneoesMry 
settings  of  the  tape.  In  the  geometrical  constructions  which  foUow  it  is 
not  enough  simply  to  recognise  the  method,  but  consider  carefnUy  how 
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each  one  could  be  carried  out  in  the  field,  settmc  and  stretehinc  the  tape 
the  smallest  number  of  times. 

To  let  fall  a  pzr'pzniicvlTr  to  a  given  Urn  from  any  given  point. 
(c)  In  Fig.  85  (e)  from  the  given  point  P  swing  an  arc  inter- 
secting the  given  line  in  two  points.     The  required  perpen- 


*P 


\       / 


^ 


Fio.  85  («). 


Fig.  85(/). 


Fio.  85(0). 


dicular  through  P  passes  half-way  between  the  two    points 
of  intersection. 

QueBtion.     If  an  arc  could  not  be  drawn  on  the*  ground,  how  would  the 
tape  be  used? 

(/)  In  Fig.  85  (/)  the  construction  is  that  of  Fig.  85  (6)  worked 
oackward.  Choose  any  convenient  point  on  the  line  as  K, 
find  th«  point  c  half-way  between  P  and  K^  and  with  c  as  a 
center  and  cK  as  a  radius  cut  the  given  hne  at  n,  the  foot  of 
the  required  perpendicular. 

(7)  In  Fig.  85  (7)  a  perpendicular  is  first  erected  at  any  con- 
venient point  as  a,  and  a  line  through  P  constructed  parallel 
to  it.  See  Arte.  85  (/i),  85  (i),  and  85  (/).  Or  any  two  points 
as  d  and  h  may  be  assumed  in  line  with  P,  and  c,  the  foot 
of  the  required  perpendicular,  found  from  similar  triangles 
daycdP 


dc 


ah 


A  second  method.  With  any  point  on  the  given  line  as  d 
swing  an  arc  through  P  intersecting  the  given  line  at  c.     To  find 

Pi^ 
e,  since  dP^de.  then  cc— --7-. 
'  2de 

(hiMtwn.  How  couLl  the  methods  of  Fig.  85  {g)  be  best  carried  out 
with  a  tape? 

Question.  "What  methods  of  e^ctirg  or  letting  frll  a  perpendicular  are 
best  adapted  when  the  perpendicular  is  near  or  at  the  enaof  a  line  and  the 
line  itseli  cannot  be  produced? 

To  run  a  line  through  a  given  point  parallel  to  a  given  line. 

(h)  In  Fig.  85  (h)  a  perpendicular  Pp  is  let  fall  from  the 
given  point  to  the  given  line,  and  at  some  other  point  in  the 
line  aa  r  another  perpendicular  rs  of  equal  length  is  erected. 

(t)  In  Fig.  85  (i)  choose  any  convenient  point  on  the  gives 
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line  as  c  and  find  a  half-way  between  P  and  c.     Assume  a 
point  e  and  make  a&  equal  ea. 

\       / 
\  / 

Fig.  85  (*).  Fxa.  85  (i).  Fio.  85  (;). 

(y)  In  Fig.  85  (;■)  assume  any  convenient  line  as  m/i  through 

P,  and  make  tno  equal  to  mn.     Find  a:  when  mx«=mP. 

Remark.  Other  methods  will  susgest  them^'elves  to  the  student.  The 
method  ojf  Fig.  85  (i)  is  quick  and  acourate  and  eattil^  checked  by  the 
method  of  Fig.  85  (h).  A  check  on  the  method  of  Fig.  85  (h)  is  the  equal- 
ity of  the  diagonals. 

86.  Laying  off  or  Measuring  Angles. — Angles  may  be 
laid  off  by  means  of  a  steel  tape  with  considerable  accuracy, 
the  error  often  not  exceeding  5'.  The  trigonometrical  methods 
of  the  chapter  on  Plotting  Angles,  Part  II,  are  used.  Since  meas- 
urements are  in  feet  instead  of  in  inches  and  since  the  tape  is 
used  instead  of  drawing-instruments,  the  operations  in  the  field 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  the  drawing-room,  as,  for 
example,  when  erecting  perpendiculars,  but  the  trigonometrical 
methods  are  of  course  the  same. 

(a)  Tangent  method,  (See  p.  458.)  The  base  by  which  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  is  to  be  multiplied  may  be  any  convenieiit 
number  of  feet,  say  50'  or  100'.  Perpendiculars  are  erected 
by  one  of  the  methods  of  Art.  85. 

(b)  Chord  method.  (See  p.  459.)  The  unit  radius  may  be  any 
convenient  number  of  feet,  say  SO'  or  100'.  As  circles  can- 
not often  be  drawn  on  the  ground,  many  of  the  practical  sug- 
gestions for  using  the  compasses  do  not  hold  good  for  the 
tape.  Use  the  tape  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  86  (6),  one  portion  of  the  tape  stretched  to  form  the  choid 
of  known  length,  the  other  portion  form- 
ing the  required  side  of  the  angle. 

lUuatralion.  To  lay  oflf  an  angle  of  47**  8' 
clockwiae  from  AB,  using  100-ft.  tape.  Chord 
for  unit  radius  is  0.7996.  For  50  ft.  it  is  39.98 
ft.  Find  c  50'  from  A  on  AB.  HoIJing  0  mark 
at  €  and  100  mark  at  A,  bring  50-ft.  mark  and  ^^ 

39.98  together.     This  will  give  e,  a  point  on  the       p^ Taoe 

required  side.  ^ 

Remark.     The  chord  method   is  usually  the  p__    oa  /i,\ 

most  satisfactory  one  to  use  in  the  field.  ^^' 

(c)  Sine-cosine  method.    For  any  imit  radius  the  sine  anc^ 
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cosine  distances  can  be  found  and  used  in  the  srm)  way  that 

,2     the  two  distances  were  used  in  tne  preceding 
example. 

lUuatration.  To  lay  off  an  angle  of  47**  8'.  Sine 
=0.7329,  cosine  =  0.6803.  Find  c  50'  from  A  as 
before,  sin  X  50  =  36.645,  cos  X  50  =  34.015.  When 
the  tape  is  stretched  as  shown  in  the  figure  it  will 
form  a  right  angle  at  e,  a  point  on  the  required  side. 


34.015   __ 

ID 

Tape  Loop 


Fig.  86  (c). 


(d)  Measuring  angles.  Angles  between 
two  given  lines  may  be  measured  with  the 
tape  by  reversing  the  methods  outlined  in 
this  article. 

87.  Obstacles  to  Chaining  which  prevent  chainmen  from 
measuring  directly  between  two  points  give  rise  to  a  set  of 
problems  in  which  distances  are  found  by  indirect  measure- 
ments. In  this  article  these  problems  are  all  solved  by  geo- 
metrical methods.* 

Obstacles  to  chaining  are  of  two  kinds;  (1)  obstacles  to  measure- 
ment  and  (2)  obstacles  to  alignment.  For  any  problem  likely 
to  occur  in  practice  there  are  usually  several  geometrical  solu- 
tions;   it  will  suffice  to  give  two  for  each  problem.f 

(a)  To  measure  between  two  points  when  both  are  occes9ible. 


Building 


D^ 


HV— -fQ 
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First  method.  Assume  C,  make  CB'  =  BC  and  CA'^AC^. 
then  A'B'  =  AiJ. 

Second  method.  Establish  F  at  any  point  equal  distances 
from  D  and  E.  Make  FH=^FG  any  convenient  distance. 
Then  DE  =  {HG  X  DF)  -^  HF.  (See  Fig.  87  (6),  p.  65,  for  a  third 
method.) 

(6)  To  measure  between  two  poirUs  when  one  is  inaccessible. 


*  Many  of  the  same  problems  can  be  more  easily  solved  by  trigonomet- 
rical methods,  providea  a  transit  is  nsed,     (See  Chapter  XVlII.) 

t  The  student  with  a  good  knowledge  of  geometry  should  be  able  to  de- 


vise other  methods.     For  a  very  complete  collection  of  obstacle  problems 

Gillespie's  Surveying,  Vol.  I,  pages  76-99. 


And  Boliitloiis  see 
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First  method.  Lay  off  AC  any  convenient  length  perpen- 
dicular to  the  required  distance  AB,  and  lay  off  DC  perpen. 
dicular  to  BC.    Then  AB  =  AC^-^AD. 

Second  method.  Assume  /  anywhere  in  line  with  the  required 
distance  FG,  Assume  H  anywhere.  Make  HJ^HI  and  HK 
=HG,  Establish  L  in  the  line  FH  and  at  the  same  time  in 
the  line  JK  produced.    Then  KL = FG. 

(c)  Other  methods.  Assuming  that  the  point  B  in  Fig.  87  (6) 
is  not  a  fixed  point  but  any  point  in  line  on  the  opposite  bank 


D^ 


1/ 

FiQ.  87  (6). 
of  the  river,  how  could  an  equilateral  triangle  be  constructed 
and  used  for  finding  the  distance  ABt     How  could  a  right 
triangle  with  a  60°  angle  at  C  be  used  for  finding  the  same 
distance? 

id)  To  measure  to  an  inaccessible  point  high  above  ground ,  i.e., 
to  measure  the  height  of  an  object.  Set  a  transit-pole  in  the 
ground  some  distanc  from  the  object  and  with  the  eye  some 
feet  away  from  the  pole  sight  across  the  top  of  the  pole  to  the 
inaccessible  point.  This  line  of  sight  is  the  hypothenuse  of  two 
similar  triangles;  the  unknown  height  is  the  vertical  side  of 
one  triangle,  and  the  transit-pole  the  vertical  side  of  the  other. 
The  two  bases  of  the  triangles  can  be  measured  and  the  pro- 
portion formed.  This  method  will  of  courso  give  only  approxi- 
tnate  results. 

(e)  To  measure  between  two  points  when  both  are  inaccessible. 
First  method.  AB,  Fig.  87  (c),  is  the  required  distance,  A  and 
B  being  both  inaccessible.  Assume  any  line  CC  and  find  its 
middle  point  D.  Assume  E  in  AC,  and  F  in  BC,  Make  DE'  = 
DEy  and  DF'  =  DF.  Find  A'  at  the  intersection  of  AD  and 
g'C,  and  find  B'  at  the  intersection  of  BD  and  F'C,  Then 
A'B'^-AB.     CWhy?) 
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Second  method.    GH,  Fig.  87  (e),  is  the  required  distance.    As- 
sume /  anywhere.    Find  the  distances  GI  and  HI  by  eithei 
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method  of  Fig.  87  (6).    Assume  J  anjrwhere  in  GI.    Lay  off 
lK=(HIxJI)-i-GL    Measure  JA:.    Then  GH=  (J KxGI)-^JI. 

(J)  To  prolcng  a  straight  line  through  an  obstacle. 

First  method.     Let  A  5  be  the  line  to  be  prolonged  in  Fig.  87  (/)- 
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Construct  an  equilateral  triangle  ACD  by  constructing  a  smaller 
equilateral  triangle  at  each  apex  A,  C,  and  D.  This  is  another 
method  also  of  measuring  between  two  points. 

Second  melhx)d.  EF  in  Fig.  87  (/)  is  io  Le  prolonged.  Assume 
G.  Make  GF'  =  FG,  GE'=EG,  GF"  =  GF\  L^f'^E'F', 
GF'"=GF'',  and  GE'"  =  GE'\  (I'his  method  is  a  double 
application  of  that  shown  in  Fig.  87  (a).)  If  more  convenient 
instead  of  finding  F"  assume  E^'  anywhere  in  line  with  F'E', 
find  H  at  intersection  of  E'T  and  EG,  make  GW=HG,  and 
find  £7'"  at  intersection  of  E''G  and  F'H\  A  second  point 
oould  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner. 


CHAPTER  Vra 
READING  ANGLES 

This  chapter  is  divided  iwto  two  parti*  to  correspond  to  two  distinct 
steps  in  reading  an  anide:  (1)  reading  the  livib,  and  (2)  reading  the  ver^ 
flier.  In  the  first  part  are  shown  pcventl  different  graduations  of  the 
limb,  and  in  the  second  part  pevr^^'  1  fonps  of  verniers.  To  f»tudy  all  these 
graduations  at  the  out?et  i**  Tkclv  to  lead  to  confusion.  Beinn  with  the 
simnle«t  forms,  as,  for  examrl=»,  a  limb  graduated  continuously  (page  70), 
and  a  vernier  reading  to  minutes  (pagp  78"). 

Observe  the  common  mistakes  as  illuptrated  by  the  incorrect  readinn 
in  the  book,  and  then  practice  with  a  transit  graduated  to  correspond. 
When  this  much  is  thoroughlv  understood  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  proceed 
with  a  transit  more  finely  graduated. 


88.  The  Two  Horizontal  Plates.  One  of  the  horizontal 
plates  carries  the  graduated  circle,  the  other  plate  carries  the 
vernier.  The  uprights  (or  standards)  which  support  the  tele- 
scope are  attached  to  the  vernier  plate,  and  the  zero  of  the 
vernier  serves  as  an  indicator.  Hence  the  telescope  cannot 
be  revolved  jri^^  or  left  without  taking  the  indicator  with  it, 
and  the  horizontal  angle  through  which  it  is  turned  is  meas- 
ured by  the  arc  on  the  graduated  limb  passed  over  by  the  indi- 
cator. If  the  indicator  is  opposite  the  zero  of  the  limb  when 
the  telescope  points  to  the  backsight,  and  stops  exactly  oppo- 
site a  graduation-mark  when  the  telescope. is  turned  to  the 
foresight,  the  angle  is  read  without  the  use  of  the  vernier;  when, 
as  is  more  often  the  case,  the  indicator  stops  between  gradua^ 
tion-marks  the  vernier  reading  tells  how  far  it  has  passed  beyond 
the  last  mark. 

89*  Limb  Graduations.  The  limb  of  the  transit  is  always 
divided  into  360^,  and  every  terUh  degree  is  usually  numbered, 
but  there  are  several  systems  of  numbering  and  several  methods 
of  subdividing  each  degree. 

(a)  Common  systems  of  numbering  limb  graduations.  (1)  FuU 
drde,  C  to  360°  (see  p.  70);   (2)  Half-circle,  0®  to  180**,  then 
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backward  to  0®  (p.  72);  [(3)  Quadrant,  two  zeroes  180®  apart, 
with  numbers  running  up  to  90°  both  ways  from  each  zero 
(p.  74). 

(6)  Common  methods  of  subdividing  each  degree,  (1)  Into  two 
parts,  or  30';  (2)  into  three  parts,  or  20';  (3)  into  four  parts, 
or  15';    (4)  into  six  parts,  or  10'. 

(c)  Remark,  On  most  transits  there  are  two  rows  •£  numbers,  the  outer 
row  often  corresponding  to  one  system,  the  inner  row  to  another.  E]ach 
system  has  its  advantafses  and  is  adapted  to  some  particular  kind  of  work. 

On  an  ordinary  transit  each  degree  is  divided  into  two  or,  at  the  most, 
three  parts ;  it  is  only  on  instruments  intended  for  more  precise  work  that 
the  limb  is  divided  to  16'  or  10'. 

t 

90.  General  Method  of  Reading  Angles.  There  Ate  three 
distinct  steps:  (1)  Reading  the  limb;  (2)  Reading  the  vernier; 
(3)  Adding  the  two  readings. 

Remark,  The  majority  of  mistakes  made  in  reading  angles  are  made 
in  reading  the  limb,  and  not  in  reading  the  vernier.  Moreover,  a  mistake 
in  reading  the  limb  usually  amounts  to  at  least  20'  or  30'  and  often  to 
several  degrees,  while  a  mistake  in  reading  the  vernier  is  seldom  over  a 
minute  or  two.  Hence  the  working  rule  Make  sure  of  the  limb  reading 
before  looking  at  the  vernier."  In  learning  to  read  angles  the  same  rule 
holds  good. 

91.  Reading  the  Limb,  (a)  No  matter  in  which  direction 
the  plate  carrying  the  indicator  revolves  there  are  always  two 
readings  for  an  angle:  one  is  the  value  of  the  angle  measured 
clockwise  from  the  backsight,  and  the  other  is  the  value  measured 
counter-clockwise  from  the  same  baeksighL  £ach  value  is  the 
explement  of  the  other,  i.e.,  their  sum  is  360^.    See  p.  94. 

If  angles  were  always  measured  to  the  right  (clockwise),  the 
numbers  of  the  graduations  on  the  limb  would  always  increase 
clockwise,  and  a  common  source  of  mistakes  would  be  removed. 
In  some  kinds  of  work,  however,  as  in  deflection  angles,  p.  117, 
readings  are  taken  right  and  left  and  this  calls  for  numbers 
which  increase  counter-clockwise  as  well  as  clockwise.  These 
two  rows  of  numbers  must  not  be  used  indiscriminately — a 
constant  source  of  mistakes  with  beginners. 

(6)  Limb  readings  for  angles  to  the  right.  Consider  the  in- 
dicator to  have  moved  clockwise,  (It  is  immaterial  whether  it 
did  or  not.)  Observe  which  row  of  graduations  increases  doch' 
wise,  note  the  last  number  on  that  row  passed  by  the  indicator, 
and  from  this  number  determine  the  value  of  the  graduatioiw 
mark  opposite  the  indicator  or  just  behind  it.     (See  p.  70.) 

(c)  Limb  readings  for  angles  to  the  left.  Proceed  in  a  similat 
manner,  but  consider  the  indicator  to  have  moved  counter- 
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ctcckwise,  and  use  the  tow  in  which  the  nnmbera  increaee  eoun* 
ter-clockwise.     (See  p.  70.) 

(d)  Remark.  For  angles  clockwise  numbeni  increase  clockwise,  and  for 
ftng^s  counter-clockwise  niunbera  incr^ase  counter-clockwise.  If  one  could 
^tand  inside  the  graduated  circle,  numbers  for  angles  tc  the  right  would 
Vicrease  towards  Hs  right  hand,  and  for  angles  to  the  left  they  would  in- 
crease towards  his  left.  Since,  however,  the  observer  stands  outtide  of  the 
circle,  th^  numbers  for  angles  to  the  right  increase  towards  his  left  hand, 
%nd  vice  versa.  This  leads  to  confusion  which  would  be  avoided  if  the 
^rms  clockwise  and  counter-clockwise  were  always  used  in  place  of  right 
%nd  left  redpeotively. 

9^  Common  Mistakes  in  Reading  the  Limb.  (I)  Reading 
the  number  ah^  of  the  indicator  instead  of  behind  it.  (2) 
Heading  the  inner  circle  of  numbers  instead  of  the  outer  circle, 
or  ince  versa,  (3)  Reading  even  degrees  instead  of  degrees 
and  fractions  of  a  degree,  as,  for  example,  43^  (/  instead  of 
43"*  30',  or  ir  0'  instead  of  11^  20^. 

93«  Method  of  Reading  the  Limb  Illustrated.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding pages  are  shown  three  different  systems  of  number- 
ing the  graduations  on  the  limb.  The  full  circle  as  shown  is 
about  half  the  true  size.  Below  the  circle  is  a  portion  of  the 
limb  greatly  enlarged.  The  vernier  is  purposely  omitted,  but 
the  indicators  represent  four  different  positions  of  the  zero  of 
the  vernier.  The  readings  noted  below  the  arc  are  for  anglea 
taken  to  the  right  as  indicated  by  the  arrow,  while  those  above 
the  arc  are  for  angles  to  the  left.  The  first  two  conHnon  mis- 
takes noted  in  the  preceding  article  are  illustrated  by  the  in- 
correct readings  in  parenthesis.  The  third  mistake  will  be 
illustrated  in  the  explanation  of  vernier  readings  (pp.  76-82 )« 
since  it  is  most  often  made  when  adding  the  limb  reacting  and 
the  vernier  reading  together. 

Stmffestion$  In  studjring'the  illustrations  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  tha 
limb  of  a  transit  remains  stationary  during  th»  interval  between  the  backt 
sheht  and  foresight  while  the  indicator  moves  over  an  arc  equal  to  the  angla 
measured.  Understand  cleariy  the  difference  between  measuring  an  an^ 
to  the  right  (ck>cfcwise)and  to  the  left  (countec«>elockwiBe).  The  following 
method  of  studsdng  the  illustrations  is  suggested: 

(1)  Choose  one  el  the  four  indieaton,  assume  the  angle  to  have  beeQ 
measured  clockwise,  and  cover  with  a  card  the  readings  below  the  ara 

(2)  Notice  which  circle  of  numbers  is  increasing  clockwise,  find  the  num<* 
ber  just  beihind  the  indicator,  count  up  the  intervening  spaoei,  and  read 
the  andde. 

(3)  Remove  the  card  and  see  if  the  reading  a^ees  with  that  given  on 
the  figure.  Observe  also  the  mistaken  reading  m  parenthesis,  and  con- 
sider from  what  cause  the  mistake  might  be  made. 

(4)  Repeat  the  three  steps  given  above  for  each  of  the  other  three  indi- 
cators; also,  for  all  four  indicators  awuming  that  angles  were  measured 
oounter-clockwise. 
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94.  Putt-circle  System  from  0®  to  360^  in  Both  Directions. 

(a)  This  is  one  of  the  best  systems  of  numbers  for  all-around 
work.  Angles  may  be  measured  in  either  direction,  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  without  confusion,  provided  simple  precautions 
are  taken.  Thus  for  angles  to  the  right  always  read  the  outside 
row  if  that  is  the  row  in  which  numbers  increase  clockwise^ 
while  for  angles  to  the  left  read  the  inside  row.  When,  as  is 
often  the  case,  all  angles  are  taken  to  the  right,  ignore  the  inside 
row:  make  it  a  point  not  to  use  it  at  all.  In  some  makes  of 
instruments  the  numbers  slant  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
should  be  read.     (See  full  circle,  opposite  page.) 

(h)  The  portion  of  the  limb  shown  enlarged  is  where  the  two 
circles  have  the  number  180^  in  common,  and  this  is  where 
the  mistake  of  reading  the  wrong  circle  of  numbers  is  most 
likely  to  occur.  Where  the  numbers  are  widely  different  it  is 
usually  sheer  carelessness  to  read  one  for  the  other.  If,  for 
example,  an  angle  of  100^  is  taken  to  the  right,  the  indicator 
will  stop  opposite  100^  and  260^,  but  an  alert  transitman  would 
see  that  the  angle  could  not  be  over  180^  (the  backsight  pro- 
duced), and  henoe  would  not  read  260°  in  place  of  100°.  This 
illustrates,  incidentally,  the  value  of  habitvally  checking  readings 
by  estimating  angles  with  the  eye. 

(c)  When  the  indicator  stops  just  before  it  reaches  a  number 
it  is  a  natural  mistake  to  read  as  if  it  had  gone  by  the  number. 
This  mistake  is  illustrated  by  the  two  incorrect  readings  of 
171°  30'  and  195°  30'  for  angles  to  the  right,  and  by  all  of  the 
incorrect  readings  to  the  left  except  171°  SO'  in  place  of  191* 
30'.     (What  mistake  does  this  illustrate?) 

(d)  Notice  that  the  sum  of  the  outer  number  and  the  inner 
number  at  any  point  is  always  360°.  Hence  when  there  is 
only  one  circle  of  numbers  (0°  to  360°  clockwise)  and  it  is 
desired  to  read  an  angle  to  the  left,  consider  the  indicator  to 
have  moved  to  the  left  (couTi^er- clockwise),  but  subtract  the 
nearest  number  behind  the  indicator  from  360°,  and  proceed 
as  if  the  number  were  actually  engraved  upon  the  limb,  as  in 
fact  it  is  when  there  are  two  circles.  As  the  subtraction  in- 
volves only  even  degrees,  this  method  is  better  than  to  read  to 
the  right  and  subtract  from  360°,  for  the  latter  subtraction 
involves  minutes  as  well  as  degrees.  Mountain  transits  and  other 
transits  intended  for  measuring  angles  to  the  ri^t^only  and  hence 
having  but  one  circle  of  numbers,  may  be  used  for  measuring 
angles  to  the  left  by  simply  imagining  the  explementary  num- 
ber engraved  on  the  limb  as  just  suggested.     (See  Art.  95  (d) .) 
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95.  Cwnbination  of  Fttll«circle  and  HaH-cirele  Systems. 

(a)  In  the  figure  on  the  opposite  page  the  outside  circle  of 
numbers  is  a  full^drcle  system,  increasing  clockwise  exactly 
like  the  outside  circle  in  the  preceding  illustration.  No  fuiv 
ther  explanation  of  its  use,  therefore,  is  needed. 

The  inner  circle  is  a  AaZ/-circle  system  and  is  used  for  measuiv 
ing  angles  which  do  not  exceed  180^,  as,  for  example,  deflection 
angles  (p.  117).  Thus,  if  the  indicator  is  at  F  in  the  inner 
circle,  the  deflection  angle  is  60^  to  the  right,  but  if  it  is  at  H, 
the  deflection  angle  is  80^  to  the  left. 

(6)  The  portion  of  the  limb  shown  enlarged  is  near  the  230^ 
mark  of  the  outer  circle,  but  the  outer  numbers  have  pur- 
posely been  omitted.  The  angles  to  the  left  are  read  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  mistaken  readings  for  angles  to  the  left 
all  come  from  reading  the  numl^r  in  front  of  the  indicator 
instead  of  the  number  behind  it.  There  is,  of  course,  the  same 
danger  of  reading  the  wrong  row  of  numbers  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding illustration. 

(c)  Notice  that  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  numbers  in  the 
outer  and  inner  rows  is  always  360**  after  ^passing  the  180^  maiic 
of  the  Older  circle.  On  some  instruments,  intended  only  for 
measuring  deflection  angles,  the  fuU^circle  system  is  omitted. 
Suppose  t^at  it  is  desired  to  measure  angles  to  the  right  over 
1S0°  on  such  an  instnunent.  After  the  indicator  passes  180^ 
the  numbers  run  backward  or  in  the  wrong  direction  for  angles 
to  the  right.  Subtract  the  number  behind  the  indicator  from 
360*^,  and  proceed  as  if  the  result  were  engraved  on  the  limb 
as  explained  in  the  preceding  article. 

(d)  lUtutration.  On  the  enlarged  aro  it  is  observed  that  the  nnmbera 
are  increasing  in  the  wrong  direction  for  angles  to  the  right.  If  the  indi- 
cator is  between  120°  and  130",  the  number  behind  it,  for  angles  to  the 
right,  is  130°.  Hence  360  - 130  =  2  ]0°,  and  proceeding  as  if  230°  were  en- 
graved opposite  130,  as  it  really  is  when  there  are  two  rows  of  numbers  fsee 
complete  circle),  the  final  reading  is  237°  30'  +  .  Likewise,  if  the  indicator 
is  bettveen  140'*  and  150°,  the  nutnber  behind  it  (outside  the  limits  of  the 
rlrawiufij)  is  150,  and  hence  360  — 150  -=  210°,  from  whiph  8*  more  is  counted 
clockwise,  making  the  final  reading  218°+.  The  other  readings,  224°  + 
and  210°  30',  are  obtained  in  a  sif  ilar  n^anner. 

(«)  Remark.  In  taking  deflection  angles  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  zero 
of  the  linalD  nearlv  under  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope  to  save  walking 
around  the  instrument  when  reading  angles.  If  the  half-circle  83rstem  is 
used,  it  will  be  necessary,  after  Betting  the  indicator  at  zero,  to  plunge  the 
telescope  hejor^  backaightiruj.  In  order  to  avoid  this  the  quadrant  system 
of  numbering  is  often  preferable,  especially  in  railway  work,  where  deflec- 
tion angles  are  seldom  more  than  90^.  This  system  is  illustrated  on  tbs 
next  page. 
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96.  Combination  of  Full-circle  and  Quadrant  Systems. 

(a)  There- are  two  zero  points  in  the  quadrant  system  (aee. inner 
circle),  and  there  should  be  two  verniers  to  correspond,  the  A 
vernier,  nearly  under  the  ey:^-en.  of  the  telescope,  and  the  B 
vernier,  across  the  circle  180**  from  A,  Observe  the  following 
rules:  1.  Always  set  the  A  vernier  <U  the  S60^  mark  or  zero  of  the 
fuUr-drde  system;  (2)  For  all  anjles  except  defection  angles  ignore 
the  quadrarU  numbering  and  invariably  use  the  full  circle  excLCtly 
as  explained  on  p.  71;  (3)  For  deflection  anjles  ttse  the  inner 
row  just  as  it  stands  for  anjles,  right  or  left,  up  to  9(f*.  For  angles 
over  90**  subtract  the  number  on  the  inner  row  from  180**,  and 
proceed  as  if  the  result  were  engraved  on  the  limb  in  place 
of  the  number  subtracted.     (See  similar  cass,  preceding  article.) 

(6)  CaiUion,  A  common  mistake  is  to  set  the  A  vernier  at  one  of  the 
leroes  of  the  quadrant  systwn  but  ouposite  the  180*  mark  of  the  full  circle, 
and  then  to  read  from  the  full  circle  aa  if  the  A  veniier  had  been  set  at 
the  360^  mark.  This  mistake  o(  180°  maybe  avoided  by  invariably  usins 
the  full  circle  in  setting  the  A  vernier,  even  in  deflection  angles. 

(c)  Deflection  angles.  When  using  the  quadrant  system  it 
is  not  necessary  to  plunge  the  telescope  before  backsighting. 
This  is  its  chief  advantage  over  the  half-circle  system.  In  set** 
ting  the  A  vernier  at  360^  the  B  vernier  is  necessarily  brought 
opposite  one  of  the  zeroes  of  the  quadrant  system,  and  after 
the  telescope  is  plunged  for  foresighting  the  B  vernier  will  be 
the  one  under  the  eyepiece.  Hence  the  angle  is  read  from 
the  B  vernier  to  save  walking  around  the  instrument, 

(d)  lUuBtrcUion,  If  the  indicator  of  the  A  vernier  is  set  at  A  (see  appo 
site  pa«fe).  the  B  vernier  will  be  at  B,  After  plunging  for  the  foiesight  the 
B  vernier  will  be  uQder  the  eye-end  of  the  telsscope.  and  if  it  goes  to  Bt 
the  deflection  iv^ngle  is  between  W^  and  70°  to  the  right;  if  it  goes  to  Bn 
the  deflection  angle  is  between  40°  and  5i)°  to  the  left.  The  same  insults 
coulJ  be  obtained  by  reading  the  A  vernie*'  in  the  positions  Ai  and  A* 
respectively,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  walk  around  the  instrument. 

The  portion  of  the  limb  shown  enlarged  is  one  of  the  two 
places  where  mistakes  are  most  likely  to  occur;  the  other  place 
is  across  the  circle  near  the  270**  mark.  Notice  that  the  smallest 
division  on  the  limb  is  20' — a  division  which  may  be  used  as 
well  with  any  of  the  other  systems  of  numbers.  It  is  peiiiaps 
more  usual  to  use  a  half-degree  division  with  the  quadrant 
system,  but  the  one-third  degree  division  is  shown  here  for 
practice  In  reading.  The  readings  given  below  the  arc  are  for 
direct  angles  taken  clockwise,  and  were  obtained  from  the  outer 
row  of  numbers;  readings  above  the  arc  are  for  deflection  angles 
and  were  obtained  from  the  inner  row. 
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97*  Verniers,  (a)  It  is  easier  to  read  a  vemi6r  correctly, 
once  the  least  count  has  been  ascertained,  than  it  is  to  read 
the  limb,  and  mistakes  are  less  costly  (p.  68).  Generally  if  a 
yernier  is  divided  into  ten  equal  spaces  between  numbers  as 
shown  on  p.  78,  it  reads  to  minutes,  i.e.,  each  space  is  called 
a  minute  though  it  really  covprs  nearly  a  degree.  If  the  equal 
spaces  are  again  subdivided  into  two  parts,  each  part  is  called 
30''  (p.  80);  if  subdivided  into  three  parts,  each  of  the  smallest 
parts  is  called  20"  (p.  81);  if  into  six  parts,  each  part  is  called 
10"  (p.  82). 

(6)  Remark.  It  helps,  in  reading  the  vernier,  to  think  of  the  larger 
dLTiaions  as  minutee,  and  the  amaUer  Bubdivimona,  if  there  are  any,  slj 
30"  or  20"  or  10",  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however, 
that  each  space  on  the  vernier  really  covers  a  much  greater  ato  tiian  is 
indicated  by  what  we  call  it. 

(c)  The  least  count  as  determined  by  inspection  should  be 
•verified  when  using  any  vernier  for  the  first  time.  From  the 
principle  of  the  vernier  the  least  count,  i.e.,  the  difference  be- 
tween I J  the  smallest  division  on  the  limb,  and  v,  the  smallest 

division  on  the  vernier,  is  x=l  —  v=         ,  where  »  represents 

the  number  of  spaces  on  the  limb  corresponding  to  n+1  spaces 
on  the  vernier,  or  nl=  {n-\-l)v,  from  which  equation  the  value 
of  X  is  derived.  For  verniers  as  usirally  constructed  the  follow- 
ing rule  will  also  apply: 

Divide  the  value  of  the  smattest  division  an  the  Umb  b^  the 
nwnJber  of  parts  on  tke  vernier^ 

98.  To  Read  a  Vernier.  Keeping  in  mind  the  value  of  th« 
smallest  division  on  the  vernier  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  the 
vernier  reading.  If  the  zero  or  indicator  exactly  coincides 
with  a  mark  on  the  limb,  the  angle  is  read  without  using  the 
vernier  (p.  67);  otherwise  find  some  mark  on  the  vernier  which 
is  exactly  opposite  some  mark  on  the  limb.  It  is  immaterial 
what  the  mark  on  the  limb  is, — the  mark  on  the  vernier  de- 
termines the  vernier  reading.  The  limb  reading  to  which  the 
vernier  reading  must  be  added  is  determined  separately,  as 
espkfcined  in  th^  first  part  of  the  chapter, 

99.  Suggestions  for  Reading  Verniers.  (1)  Double  ver- 
ndi9r9  like  those  ^own  on  succeeding  pages  would  be  unnecessary 
if  angles  were  al^vays  taken  ck>ckwise.  Always  read  that  side  of 
»  dg^le-iiormer  wkkh  is  ahead  of  the  zero^  or  indicator ^  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  latter  moved  having  beem  assumed  in  reading 
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the  Cmb  (p.  68).  (2)  WLen  reading  the  limb  estimate  at  a 
glance  the  i^[)proximate  vernier  reading.  This  not  only  savdf- 
time  by  indicating  where  to  look  on  the  vernier  for  the  Ime  Of 
coincidence,  but  it  often  saves  blunders  such  as  reading  the 
wrong  side  of  a  double  vernier.  (3)  Form  the  habit  of  looldn| 
a.t  one  or  two  marks  each  side  of  the  vernier  mark  which  you 
think  is  in  coincidence.  If  three  marks  coincide,  take  the  mid- 
dle one;  if  two  marks  coincide,  take  the  average  reading.  In 
the  latter  case  the  reading  will  be  closer  than  the  least  count 
of  the  vernier.  For  example,  the  reading  will  be  to  SC  on  a 
vernier  which  only  reads  to  minutes.  (See  p.  78.)  This  means 
x.'iat  the  error  involved  in  reading  any  vernier  is  not  greater  than  ha\f 
the  least  count  o]  that  vernier.  (4)  In.  setting  the  vernier  at  ieit> 
or  at  any  angle,  examine  in  the  same  way  one  or  two  marks 
each  side  of  the  indicator.  (5)  When  there  are  two  vemieito 
180*^  apart  use  the  one  under  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope.  Avoid 
setting  one  at  z&co  and  reading  the  other,  except  in  special  cases 
like  that  explained  on  p.  75.  (6)  Use  a  reading-glass  (p.  08). 
(7)  Practical  suggestions  for  measuring  angles  are  given  in  Chap- 
ter IX. 

100.  Common  Mistakes  in  Reading  Verniers.  (1)  Mis- 
takes due  to  reading  the  wrong  half  of  a  double  vernier.  (2) 
Arithmetical  mistakes  in  adding  the  vernier  reading  to  the 
timb  reading,  or,  what  is  still  more  common,  dropping  the 
tninvies  from  the  original  limb  reading,  as  68^  16'  instead  of 
68**  46'  (p.  78).  Do  not  be  so  intent  on  reading  the  vernier  as 
to  lose  track  of  the  correct  limb  reading.  Remember  that  the 
latter  is  by  far  the  more  important.  (3)  In  verniers  reading  to 
seconds  the  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of  calling  seconds  min- 
utes, as  151°  40'  instead  of  151**  0'  40"  (p.  81).  This  is  most 
likely  to  happen  when  the  vernier  reading  is  less  than  a  minute. 

101.  Illustrations  of  Verniers.  la  studying  the  following 
illustrations  of  different  verniers  keep  in  mind:  (1)  That  the 
vernier  and  limb  are  enlarged  to  a  little  more  than  twice  the 
usual  size;  (2)  The  lowest  line  of  each  illustration  shows  how 
the  least  count  is  obtained  from  the  formula  on  p.  76,  Art.  97  (c); 
(3)  The  whole  process  of  reading  the  angle  is  indicated:  first 
the  limb  reading,  then  the  plus  sign,  then  the  vernier  reading^ 
and  finally  the  total  reading.  The  mistaken  readings  in 
parentheses  are.  wholly  mistakes  in  vernier  readings  or  in  drppf 
ping  minutes  from  the  original  limb  readingst. 
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Fig.  102. 

102,  I.  and  II.  Verniers  Reading  to  Minutes,  (a)  This  is 
one  of  the  forms  of  verniers  most  used  in  ordinary  work.  Tlie 
mistake  of  291®  16'  instead  of  291®  14'  came  from  reading  the 
wrong  half  of  the  double  vernier.  In  the  mistake  of  68®  16'  in- 
stead of  68"  46'  the  30'  of  the  original  limb  reading  was  forgotten 
when  it  came  to  adding  the  readings.  The  mistake  of  177® 
19'  30"  instead  of  177®  49^  30"  came  in  a  similar  manner  from 
dropping  the  minutes  from  the  original  limb  reading. 
•  (6)  In  II  two  marks  on  the  vernier  apparently  coincide  with 
two  on  the  limb,  and  hence  the  mean  of  the  two  readings  is 
forrect.  This  illustrates  how  30"  may  appear  in  a  reading 
though  the  smallest  space  on  the  vernier  is  caVUd  a  ininut<e^ 
In  a  great  deal  of  work  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  account 
of  seconds  in  a  case  like  this, — simply  read  to  either  whole  minute. 
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Pro.  103. 

103.  II.  and  IV.    Verniers  Reading:  to  Minutes,     {a)  The 

chief  advantage  of  the  form  of  vernier  in  III  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  preceding  illustration  is  that  it  is  shorter,  and 
may  therefore  be  used  in  a  small  space,  as,  for  example,  when 
set  between  the  standards  to  go  with  the  vertical  circle. 

(6)  In  Illustration  IV  the  vernier  is  constructed  like  that  on 
p.  80  except  that  every  altornate  maik  on  the  vernier  is  omitted. 
Each  division  on  the  vernier  is  called  one  minute,  but  it  is  really 
39'  long  or  1'  short  of  two  spaces  on  the  limb.  The  advantage 
of  this  constn:ction  is  that  the  division-marks  on  the  vernier 
itself  are  farther  apart  than  those  in  I,  II,  and  III,  and  hence  are 
easier  to  read.  Though  this  is  an  excellent  form  of  vernier  it  is 
not  as  common  a  one  as  that  on  p.  78. 

The  mistaken  readings  in  both  III  and  IV  are  due  to  dropping 
the  minutes  from  the  original  limb  roadinic. 
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PiQ,  104. 
104.  V.  and  VI.    Verniers  Reading  to  30  Seconds.    The 

iimb  is  graduated  exactly  like  the  limb  in  III  and  IV,  but  the 
vernier  is  more  finely  graduated,  each  of  the  small  divisions 
being  called  30". 

Both  of  the  mistakes  in  V  are  due  to  dropping  20'  froii  the 
original  limb  reading.  Notice  also  in  the  reading  210°  12'  20" 
the  mistake  of  calling  the  smallest  division  on  the  vernier  20" 
instead  of  30".  This  is  a  natural  mistake,  since  the  smallest 
division  on  the  limb  is  20'.  The  mistake  of  249°  39'  30"  was 
also  due  to  dropping  20'  because  of  the  impression  that  the 
limb  reading  was  249°  20'  instead  of  249°  40'. 

The  mistake  of  110°  30'  instead  of  110°  0'  30"  came  from 
adding  the  vernier  reading  as  if  it  were  30'  instead  of  30". 

The  fact  that  20"  and  20',  the  fir  sliest  divisions  on  the  vernier  and  the 
limb  respectively,  are  unequal  r.iv  eruaUy  kads  to  confusion  aa  indicated 
-bovet  and  makes  this  form  much  less  desirable  than  that  on  p.  81. 
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105.  VII.  and  VIH.     Verniers  Reading  to  20  Seconds. 

This  form  of  vernier,  in  which  the  smallest  space  is  called  20",  is 
used  for  city  work,  simple  triangulation,  and  other  work  of  high 
accuracy. 

The  mistake  of  229"  53'  instead  of  229<>  52^  20"  came  from 
observing  the  12'  mark  on  the  vernier  and  then  counting  the 
next  space  as  if  it  were  a  whole  minute  instead  of  20",  thus 
getting  13'  to  add  to  the  hmb  reading  instead  of  12'  20". 

The  mistake  of  151«»  40'  instead  of  151^  0'  40"  came  from 
calling  the  vernier  reading  40'  instead  of  40".  This  would 
probably  not  have  occurred  had  the  vernier  reading  been  a  full 
minute  or  more. 

Question.  Keeping  the  graduations  on  the  limb  the  same,  how 
could  the  vernier  be  changed  so  that  its  least  count  would  be  10"? 
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Fig.  106. 

106.  IX.  and  X.  Verniers  Reading  to  10  Seconds.  This 
form  of  vernier,  in  which  the  smallest  space  is  called  10",  is 
for  extremely  accurate  work,  and  is  seldom  found  except  on 
sextants  and  on  high-grade  instruments.  On  a  vernier  like 
this,  several  marks  may  appear  to  coincide  with  marks  en  the 
limb.     Take  the  middle  one. 

The  mistake  of  135°  5'  10"  instead  of  135°  15'  10"  came  from 
dropping  the  10'  from  the  original  limb  reading. 

The  mistake  of  139°  40'  instead  of  139°  0'  40"  came  from 
calling  the  vernier  reading  40'  instead  of  40" — a  mistake  most 
likely  to  occur  when  the  vernier  reading  is  less  than  one  minute. 

Question.  What  is  the  maximum  error  involved  in  a  reading 
when  a  vernier  like  that  in  IX  and  X  is  used,  assuming  that  no 
actual  mistake  is  made?     (See  p.  77.) 
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107.  Special  Forms  of  Verniers.  Special  foims  of  vemier» 
may  be  devised  at  v^-ill,  as,  for  example,  verniers  reading  to  a 
decimal  of  a  degree  (convenient  for  railway  curves). 

(a)  A  vernier  sometimes  used  on  the  sextant  has  60  spaoea 
corresponding  to  119  on  the  graduated  arc.  This  makes  each 
space  on  the  vernier  a  little  less  than  two  spaces  on  the  arc. 
It  is  used  as  a  direct  vernier.  (If  the  smallest  division  on  the 
graduated  arc  is  20',  prove  that  the  vernier  reads  to  20".) 

(6)  Retrograde  verniers  are  seldom  used  on  transits.*  A 
special  form  of  retrograde  vernier  is  used  when  it  is  desired  to 
economize  space^  as,  foi  example,  in  the  compass-box  for  setting; 
off  the  declination. t  lliirty  spaces  on  the  vernier  correspond  to 
31  on  the  limb,  the  vermar  reading  to  minutes.  There  ara 
two  rows  of  numerals  on  the  \ernier  arratiged  as  follows: 


20 

25 

30 

25 

20 

10 

5 

0 

5 

10 

15        10         5  0  5         10        16 

The  usual  rules  for  reading  do  not  hold  good.  Thus^  if  the- 
indicator  is  to  the  right  of  the  zero,  read  the  lower  figiires  on  the 
left-h&nd  vernier,  unless  the  reading  fs  over  15^  and  then  the- 
upper  figures  on  the  right-hand  vernier  are  used.  It*  the  indica- 
tor is  to  the  left  of  the  zero,  read  lower  rig|it*hand  figures  for  lees, 
than  15',  upper  left-hand  for  more  than  15'.  (See  from  the^ 
figure  that  this  must  be  so.)  Note  that  this  vernier  is  only 
half  ^as  long  as  the  ordinaiy  double:  vernier,  and  that  the  lower 
left*h£uid  and<  the ;  lipper  right-hand  verniers  form  one  vemier 
&nd  vice  versa. -f 

109.  Summary.     For  a  summary  of  this  chapter  see  Arts 
131,132,  pp.  9(>-97. 


^•IteirBiietrs  in  whieh  the  dmallest  space  is  larger  than  the  correapondins: 
«imaUeflt  apace,  on  tboe  limb. 

t  A 'similar  ^tol  le'd  "''vettiier  is  often  used  for  setting  declinations  whichc 
is  direct  instead  of  retroerade.  30  spaces  on  the  vernier  corresponding  tOk 
29  half-degrees  on  the  limb. 


CHAPTER  IX 

USE  OP  THE  TRANSIT 

Tke  only  way  to  learn  to  use  the  transit  is  to  practice  with  it  in  th* 
field,  but  many  suggestions  and  directions  may  be  given  which  will  help 
to  naake  that  practice  intelligent  and  effective.  After  a  preliminary  read- 
ing»  this  chapter  will  best  serve  its  purpose  if  the  different  articles  are 
consulted  at  the  time  that  corresponding  work  with  the  transit  is  heino  done 
in  the  field.  Study,  first,  methods  of  work,  and  then  consult  the  chapter 
frequently,  thus  gradually  acquiring  habits  of  work.  It  may  be  aaded 
that  directions  often  seem  trivial  to  the  beginner  which  are  nevertheless 
well  worth  following  when  learning  to  use  such  an  important  instrument 
as  the  transit. 

The  chapter  on  The  Transit,  Part  Til,  shows  how  the  instrument  is  con- 
structed, and  explains  the  workings  of  its  most  important  parts.  The  care 
and  adjustment  of  the  transit  is  also  treated  in  Part  III. 


109.  Caution.  First  of  all,  treat  the  transit  kindly.  Re- 
member, many  of  the  parts  are  of  soft  metal.  Never  force  a 
screw — all  screws  should  work  easily;  if  they  do  not/  there  is 
some  trouble  which  brute  force  will  not  help.  The  diameter 
of  the  head  of  a  thumb^screw  often  gives  a  leverage  out  BT  all 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  screw,  and  it  is  companktively 
easy  to  strip  the  thread.  Beginners  too  often  feel  that  damps 
should  be  set  as  tight  as  possible,  with  the  result  that  each  tilne 
they  have  to  be  set  a  little  tighter  and  soon  become  useless. 
The  condition  of  the  clamps  on  comparatively  new  school  in- 
struments should  be  a  lasting  object  lesson.  If  the  objec^t-slass 
slide  in  the  telescope  moves  hard,  probabjy  dust  or  griOs  in- 
side, and  it  will  not  take  a  very  strong  man  p*  H^-  to  destroy 
the  rack  and  pinion,  or  to  cut  deep  scratches  and  grooves  along 
the  surface  of  the  slide.  Rubbing  dust  from  the  object-glass 
with  the  handkerchief  may  get  the  dust  off,  but  it  often  leaves 
scratches  on.    Blow  it  off  or  brush  gently. 

Do  not  let  a  transit  stand  with  the  tripod  legs  so  close  together 
that  it  is  easily  upset;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  legs  are  too  far 
apart  they  may  open  out  and  let  the  transit  down;    this  is 

84 
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cspeeUJlj  likely  to  h^pen  on  a  smooth  floor.    Be  sure  that  the 
head  of  the  tranait  is  finnly  screwed  on  its  tr^x>d. 

Before  taking  the  transit  up  to  cariy  it  from  one  place  to  an- 
other do  three  things:  (1)  Loosen  the  lower  clamp  so  thai 
both  plates  will  turn  freely  if  accidentally  hit;  (2)  Point  the 
telescope  straight  up,  leaving  it  free  to  turn  on  its  supporting 
asis  at  the  slig^st  knock;  (3)  See  that  the  needle  is  lifted  so 
thai  the  delicate  point  of  its  pivot  will  not  be  injured.  As  a 
further  precaution  do  not  carry  the  transit  on  the  shoulder 
irhen  going  through  a  doorway  or  through  any  other  place 
where  it  is  likely  to  get  bumped.     Cany  it  under  the  arm. 

110.  PluinM>ob.  Do  not  begin  the  day's  work  by  leaving 
tbe  phimb-bob  behind.  The  string  to  the  bob  is  kx^)ed  over  a 
iLOok  under  the  center  of  the  transit,  and  has  a  sliding  knot  by 
which  to  adjust  its  length.  The  figure  shows  the  sUdiog  knot 
befoxe  it  is  drawn  tight*  But  instead  of  putting 
the  &id  of  the  string  through  the  loop  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  double  it  back  upon  itself  so  that 
the  knot  may  be  untied  at  any  time  by  simply  (Si/^&i4ing 
pulling  the  free  end,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bow-knot,  ^j^  KoAt^ 
Avoid  may  other  knot  in  the  string,  even  one  at 
the  end. 

Anothm*  device  is  to  fasten  one  end  of  the  string 
to  a  piece  of  wood  containing  two  holes,  while  the 
other  end  of  the  loop  passes  through  the  holes 
and  down  to  the  plumb-bob.  Friction  and  the 
crook  in  the  Bering  hold  the  device  in  any  position 
as  it  ehdes  up  or  down  the  plumb-line.  Bone  or  leather  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  wood.'*'  If  the  wind  is  blowii^,  shield  the 
bob  with  eom^hing  (a  hat  will  do)  to  keep  it  from  swinging. 

111.  Using  the  Telesco^.  (3ee  also  the  chaj>tei  in  Fart  III 
on  The  Teletcape).  Point  the  telescope  toward  the  sky  £md 
move  the  eyepiece  in  or  out  until  the  cross^hairs  are  clearly 
visible.  On  some  instruments  the  eyepiece  is  moved  by  screw- 
ing or  twiating  it,  while  in  others  a  focusing-screw  with  rack 
and  pinion  is  used.  Once  the  eyepiece  is  adjusted  to  the  eye  of 
the  transitman,  it  is  not  necessary  to  disturb  it  again.  (See 
parallax,  Part  ill.) 

2.  To  get  the  line  of  ^ht  on  an  object  quickly,  sight  along 
the  top  of  the  telescope  before  sighting  through  it. 

«  See  Eag.  N«w».,  Aiig.  16,  leoO,  or  Baker**  Surveying  In^voaieats,  p*  8ii 
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3.  In  focusing,  remember  that  the  nearer  the  object  the  far- 
ther out  the  object-glass  must  be  run.     "Near-far  and  far-near." 

4.  Do  not  use  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  vertical  cross- 
hair for  sighting  when  its  intersection  with  the  horizontal  hair 
can  be  used  just  as  well.  The  vertical  hair  may  not  be  truly 
vertical. 

5.  In  sighting  on  a  pole,  sight  as  far  down  as  possible  (at  the 
very  bottom  if  that  can  be  seen),  for  the  pole  may  not  be  held 
e:cactly  plumb. 

6.  If  the  telescope  has  stadia-wires,  do  not  mistake  either  of 
them  for  the  regular  horizontal  hair. 

7.  Do  not  take  hold  of  the  telescope  itself  to  move  it  sidewise; 
form  the  habit  of  turning  it  by  taking  hold  of  the  plate  on 
which  the  standards  rest. 

8.  If  the  telescope  is  used  in  the  dark,  the  cross-hairs  must 
^\e  illumined  by  reflecting  light  down  the  barrel  of  the  telescope. 
Mining  transits  are  furnished  with  a  device  for  this  purpos\ 
(See  also  observation  on  Polaris.) 

112.  Transiting,  Plunging,  or  Reversing  the  Telescope* 
Synonymous  terms  for  turning  the  telescope  completely  over 
on  its  supporting  axis,  thus  bringing  it  upside  down,  and 
!naking  it  point  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  from  wha^ 
it  did  before.  The  upper  and  lower  plate  clamps  are  set  so 
that  the  telescope  cannot  move  sideways  while  it  is  bein^ 
reversed. 

113.  Setting  up  the  Transit.  The  transitman  aims  at  two 
things  in  setting  up  a  transit,  viz.:  (1)  He  must  center  it  over 
some  given  point;  (2)  He  must  "level  up,"  i.e.,  make  the 
graduated  plate  horizontal.  The  given  point  is  usually  a  stake 
driven  into  the  ground,  the  head  of  a  tack  or  nail  marking  the 
exact  point  on  the  stake.  The  tripod,  plumb-bob,  and  shift- 
ing-head are  used  to  "center"  the  transit,  the  thumb-screws 
and  plate-levels  to  "level  up."  The  process  may  be  outlined 
as  follows: 

1.  Set  the  tripod,  with  shoes  pressed  firmly  into  the  ground, 
in  such  a  position  thai,  when  its  head  is  approximaUly  level 
(judged  by  the  eye),  the  plumb-bob  will  come  to  rest  nearly 
over  the  point  (tack).     (See  suggestion  5,  Art.  114.) 

2.  Loosen  two  adjacent  thumb-screws,  and,  using  the  shift- 
ing-head, bring  the  point  of  the  plumb-bob  over  the  required 
Qoint  (center  of  tack-head).    Use  the  sliding  device  on  the 
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plumb-bob  string,  if  neoeesary,  so  that  the  point  of  the  bob 
just  clears  the  stake. 

3.  Tighten  tlie  two  thumb-sorews  (pieviousiy  loosened  foi* 
shifting),  and  by  means  of  all  four  screws  level  up. 

4.  See  that  the  plumb-bob  still  hangs  over  the  center  of  the 
tack  when  the  plates  are  level.  If  in  ''leveling  up"  it  has  been 
disturbed,  bring  it  back  to  the  center  by  using  the  shifting- 
head  and  level  up  again. 

Speed  in  setting  up  a  transit  is  worth  a  sreat  deal,  for  a  slow  tranrntman 
can  deljiy  the  work  of  a  whole  party.  Moreover,  setting  up  over  a  rail- 
way track  "between  trains"  often  means  quick  work.  It  is  true  that  the 
knack  of  setting  up  a  transit  comes  from  practice,  but  make  it  irUeliigent 
practice  fro.Ti  tne  start.  Consult  the  next  article  frequently  and  prac- 
tice until  the  methods  suggested  become  second  nature. 

114.  Suj^^dstions  tor  Setting  Up  a  Transit. 

(1)  The  clamps  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tripod  should  be  ad- 
justed so  that  they  are  just  tight  enough  for  friction  to  hold 
the  legs  in  any  position. 

(2)  Spread  the  tripod  legs  just  far  enough  to  bring  the  tele- 
scope at  a  convenient  height:  it  saves  stretching  up  or  stoop- 
ing down. 

(3)  Manipulate  the  tripod  so  that  its  head  is  approximately 
level  to  begin  with.  The  less  4;he  thumb-screws  are  used  the 
better:  saves  wear,  saves  time.  On  level  ground  set  the  shoes 
about  equal  distances  from  the  tack.  Oa  a  slope  place  ttoo  legs 
on  the  down-hill  side. 

(4)  If  the  tripod  head  is  too  much  out  of  level,  the  thumb- 
screws in  "leveling  up"  will  bind;  do  not  force  them;  start  over 
again  by  moving  the  legs  of  the  tripod  so  as  to  make  the  head 
level. 

(5)  A  most  important  suggestion.  Set  up  the  transit  at  first 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  station  without  any  attempt  to  bring 
the  bob  over  the  tack,  the  main  object  being  to  get  the  plates 
approximately  level,  as  judged  by  the  eye,  and  the  telescope  at 
a  convenient  height,  with  the  tripod  shoes  merely  resting  on  the 
ground.  This  having  been  accomplished  in  two  or  three  quick 
movements,  lift  all  three  shoes  oQ  the  ground  and  move  the 
transit  bodily  until  the  bob  is  over  the  tack,  push  the  legs  into 
the  ground  and  proceed  to  use  the  shifting-head  and  leveUng- 
Bcrews  as  already  explained. 

Remark,  It  seems  difficult  to  convince  students  that  the  preliminary 
setting  up  to  one  side  of  the  station  is  not  a  waste' of  time.  Ii  done  cor- 
rectly, however,  it  takes  but  a  few  seconds,  and  a  fair  tria)  will  show  th.  ^ 
it  actually  saves  time,  especially  on  a  side  hill.  As  the  transit  is  taken 
off  the  shoulder,  set  it  down  with  one  leg  up  hill,  take  the  other  two  toef, 
one  m  either  hand,  and  bring  it  to  position,  then  move  it  bodily  over  the 
ttation. 
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(6)  Three  important  8y/ggesii<m$  for  manipulating  the  tripod. 
When  the  bob  is  within  a  few  inches  of  the  tack,  but  too  far 
away  to  be  brought  over  it  with  the  shifting-head,  the  legs  of  the 
tripod  must  be  moved  slightly.  Keep  in  mind  these  three  sug- 
gestions: 

(a)  If  the  plumb-bob  is  off  the  tack,  but  the  plates  are  nearly 
fev^l,  move  a  tripod  leg  on  its  own  pivot  towards  or  away  from 
the  tack.  (Changes  the  position  of  the  bob,  but  does  not 
throw  the  plates  greatly  out  of  level.  This  is  the  condition 
most  often  met  with.) 

(6)  If  the  bob  is  over  the  tack,  but  the  plates  are  out  of  level, 
swing  a  tripod  leg  right  or  left  without  moving  it  on  its  own 
pivot.  (Tends  to  level  the  plates  without  changing  the  position 
of  the  bob.) 

(c)  If  the  bob  is  only  a  little  off  the  tack,  first  get  it  "on 

line"  with  one  leg  and  the  tack,  and  then 

^.  bring  it  over  the  tack  by  moving  that  leg 

"•  •Tack  thus:    If  bob  is  at  o,  Fig.  114  (c),  bring  it  to 

a-^      •'•  «       b,  or  to  c  by  moving  legs  d  and  e,  and  then 

bring  it  over  the  tack  by  moving  leg  /,  or 
by  moving  both  legs  d  and  e, 

(7)  The  tripod  must  stand  firmly.  On  soft  ground  push  the 
legs  well  in,  but  not  as  if  they  were  to  stay  for  all  time.  Push- 
ing against  a  leg  crosswise  is  a  waste  of  strength  and  may  break 
it  by  bending;  push  lengthwise.  On  hard,  smooth  surfaces, 
such  as  floors  and  pavements,  put  the  shoe-points,  if  possible, 
in  cracks  or  small  holes,  to  prevent  slipping. 

(8)  Avoid  setting  a  tripod  leg  *'on  line"  where  it  might  in- 
terfere with  stretching  the  tape  in  chaining  between  stations. 

(9)  If  the  wind  is  blowing,  kneel  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
plumb-bob  and  shield  it  with  the  body  or  with  a  hat. 

Suggestions  for  using  the  thumb-screws  in  leveling  up, 

(10)  Two  diagonally  opposite  screws  are  worked  at  the  same 
♦ime,  first  one  pair,  then  the  other,  alternating  until  the  plates 
are  level.  The  thumbs  always  move  toward  or  away  from  each 
other.  The  knowledge  of  which  way  to  turn  the  screws  should 
soon  become  instinctive.  It  may  be  helpful,  however,  to  re- 
member that  the  bubble  will  m^ve  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
left  thumb  is  turned, 

(11)  If  there  is  only  one  plate-level,  it  is  placed  parallel  to 
'q  first  pair  of  thumb-screws  used,  and  then  parallel  to  the 
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other  pair.  If  there  are  two  plate-leveLs,  each  is  plaoed  parallel 
to  a  pair  of  diagonally  opposite  screws. 

(12)  Keep  all  four  thumb-screws  bearing  evenly  and  firmly. 
If  one  of  a  pair  is  turned  faster  than  the  other,  it  will  either 
bind  or  be  raised  off  the  bearing  plate;  stop  turning  this 
screw  until  the  other  catches  up.  If  all  are  turning  hard,  the 
tripod  head  is  too  much  out  of  level,  or  one  pair  has  been 
forced,  or  possibly  the  screw-threads  need  cleaning.  (Consult 
an  instructor. 

Remark.  The  leveling-screws  should  turn  so  easily  that  they  may  be 
roUed  between  the  palms  of  the  hands.  This  is  quicker  than  turmnc  them 
with  the  fingers. 

(13)  After  levehng  up,  take  hold  of  the  graduated  plate  and 
see  if  it  is  firm;  if  it  rocks,  one  or  more  of  the  thumb-ecrews 
is  not  bearing  properly. 

(14)  In  setting  up  to  prolong  a  straight  line,  it  is  well  to  have 
one  pair  of  diagonally  opposite  thumbHM^rews  in  the  line,  the 
other  pair  at  rij^t  angles  to  it. 

(15)  In  precise  work,  especially  where  the  transit  is  to  be  used  for 
leveling,  it  is  better  to  be  guided  by  the  level  attached  to  the  telescope, 
as  tais  is  more  sensitive  than  the  plxte-Ieveb.  The  latter  may  be  used 
until  the  plates  are  approximately  level.  The  telescope  is  then  clamped 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  brought  first  over  one  pair  of  leveling-screws 
and  then  over  the  other,  just  as  in  netting  up  a  level.  It  must  be  carefullr 
noted,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  the  transit  the  bubble  is  brought  half- 
way back  to  the  center  of  its  tube  with  the  leveling-screws,  and  the  rest 
of  the  way  by  moving  the  telescope  up  or  down  with  the  slow-motion 
screw  which  controls  the  revolution  of  the  supporting  axis. 

115.  Accuracy  Required  in  Setting  Up  a  Transit.     It  is 

not  always  necessary  to  have  the  bob  exactly  over  the  tack 
or  the  plates  exactly  level.  Like  all  surveying  operations, 
^'setting  up''  d^nands  care  in  proportion  to  the  results  re. 
quired. 

If  angles  are  being  read  to  the  nearest  minute,  and  points 
sighted  at  are  from  50  to  100  feet  away,  the  point  of  the  bob 
can  be  from  J  to  i  in.  from  the  center  of  the  tack  without 
seriously  affecting  results.  (See  the  next  chapter.)  An  ex- 
perienced transitman,  however,  should  be  able  to  bring  th^ 
bob  to  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  point  without 
special  effort  or  waste  of  time. 
In  leveling  up,  the  following  points  ahoidd  be  remembered: 
1.  In  measuring  the  horizontal  angle  between  two  points 
about  on  the  same  level,  the  plates  need  be  only  approximately 
level.     (They  can  often  be  leveled  by  the  eye  alone.) 
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2.  In  measuring  the  horizontal  angle  between  a  high  and  a 
low  point,  more  care  should  be  taken  in  leveling  up — especially 
should  the  bubble  be  in  the  center  of  that  tube  which  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  telescope. 

3.  In  measuring  the  vertical  angle  between  points  in  the 
same  vertical  plane,  it  is  only  that  plate-level  parallel  to  the 
telescope  which  requires  special  attention. 

The  student  will  be  well  paid  if  he  will  experiment  for  him- 
self along  the  lines  suggested  by  this  article. 

Errors  caused  by  poor  setting  up  are:  (1)  From  not  getting 
the  center  over  the  tack;  (2)  From  not  getting  the  plates  level. 
Errors  from  these  sources  are  as  a  rule  comparatively  small. 

116.  Backsight — Foresight.  A  transit  stands  at  B.  It  is 
desired  to  measure  the  angles  ABC  and  ABD,  and  to  produce 

^      the  line  AB  to  E.    In  measuring  either 

<       angle  or  in  producing  the  line,  if  the  point 
€     A  is  the  first  point  sighted  at,  then  AB 
is  called  the  backsight,  while  the  sights 
on  C,  E,  and  D  are  called  foresights.     An 
Fio.  iiu.  indefinite  number  of  sights  to  other  points 

(all  foresights)  could  be  taken,  the  angles  to  which  could  all  be 
measured  from  AB  as  a  backsight.  A  backsight  is  a  point  of 
reference  (or  more  strictly  a  line  of  reference  from  the  transit 
to  some  other  point);  from  it  angles  are  measured  to  lines  (fore- 
sights) to  other  points.  If  the  angle  is  180°,  the  line  of  back- 
sight is  simply  produced.  A  backsight  is  usually  the  hrst 
sight  taken  after  the  transit  is  set  up,  and  ordinarily  only  one 
backsight  is  used  no  matter  how  many  foresights  may  be  needed. 

Note.  The  terms  backsight  and  foresight  are  unfortunate  in  that  they 
imply  direction:  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  direction.  Thus,  if  only 
the  angla  ABC  were  to  be  measured,  one  might  sight  on  C  first,  in  which 
case  CB  woull  be  the  backsight. 

(1)  In  this  book  when  three  letters  or  numbers  are  tised  to  denote  an  angle 
the  MIDDLE  letter  or  number  represents  the  vertex  of  the  angle  (t  e.,  where 
the  traneit  stood  when  the  angle  toas  measured).  Unless  otherwise  stated  it 
niay  be  assumed  also  that  the  first  letter  or  number  represents  the  backsight 
and  the  third  letter  or  number  the  foresight. 

Illustration,  If  XYZ^^^,  Y  is  the  vertex,  X  the  backsight,  and  Z 
the  foresight. 

117.  Permanent  Backsight.  A  backsight  is  usually  taken 
on  a  pole  or  pencil  held  by  one  of  the  party.  It  is  often  desir- 
able to  establish  a  permanent  backsight  so  that  the  transitman 
can  sight  to  it  whenever  he  desires  without  keeping  a  man  there 
to  give  the  sight.     When  the  line  of  sight  is  set  on  the  back- 

ight  for  the  first  time,  before  unclamping,  move  the  telescope 
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up  or  down.  Usually  the  line  of  sight  will  strike  some  object 
definite  and  prominent  enough  to  use  as  a  backsight  in  place 
of  the  other,  thus  allowing  the  fla^^an  to  be  called  in.  A 
crack  in  the  fence,  a  mark  on  a  tree,  some  definite  comer  of  a 
house,  or  something  similar,  can  be  used,  but  if  none  is  readily 
found,  it  often  pays  to  have  a  flagman  make  a  '' permanent 
backsight "  by  sticking  in  a  flagpole  or  a  chain-pin,  or  by  making 
some  mark  that  can  be  easily  distinguished  through  the  tel» 
scope. 

118.  Permanent  Foresight.  When,  as  is  often  the  case, 
a  number  of  points  are  to  be  '' lined  in''  with  some  point  ahead, 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  establish  a  permanent  foresight  as  far 
ahead  as  practicable,  so  that  if  the  Une  of  sight  gets  off  the 
pK>int  the  transitman  will  notice  it  and  bring  the  line  in  again. 

119.  Use  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Clamp. 

The  lower  clamp  and  corresponding  slow-motion  screw  are 
used  in  getting  a  backsight;  these  must  never  be  disturbed  whUs 
taking  a  foresight. 

The  upper  chmp  and  tangent-screw  are  used  in  setting  the 
indicator  at  zero  and  in  getting  a  foresight. 

<a>  Note.  The  importance  of  keeping  the  above  in  mind  iir  readily  seen. 
If,  after  taking  A  backsight,  the  transitman  will  keep  hiM  handt  off  the  lower 
pari  of  the  transit,  he  will  avoid  the  danger  of  dinturbing  his  backsight. 
When  in  doubt,  turn  the  upper  screw — that  can  do  little  harm.  Disturb- 
ing tl.e  backsight  may  mean  beginning  all  over  again.  Note  that  a  tangent 
Bcrew  will  not  work  until  the  corresponding  clamp  is  set.  Errors  oiften  arise 
f roni  thinkina  clamps  are  set  when  they  are  not,  or  from  clamps  slipping. 
Clamps  shouii  not  be  forced,  but  they  rrust  be  set  ti^ht  enough  to  nolo. 
Aft«r  setting  on  the  backsight,  it  is  well  to  try  tummg  the  upper  plata 
gently,  as  a  test  before  beginning  to  take  angles.  If  the  croes-hairr  move 
off  toe  point  and  do  not  return,  the  clamp  must  be  tightened. 

120.  Lining  in,  or  Sighting  in  Line.  Be  sure  the  Hne  of 
sight  is  on  the  desired  point  and  all  clamps  set.  Look  along 
the  top  of  the  telescope  and  motion  the  flagman  approximately 
into  line,  then  look  through  the  telescope  and,  sighting  at 
the  point  of  the  rod  if  possible,  signal  into  hne.  (Make  the 
signal  correspond  to  the  distance  the  rod  must  be  moved:  a 
vigorous  motion  means  to  move  it  quite  a  distance,  a  slight 
motion  means  a  short  distance).  For  sights  three  hunched  feet 
or  less,  a  lead-pencil  is  often  used  instead  of  a  rod.  Do  not 
split  hairs  in  lining  in  the  chainman.     (See  Art.  63,  p.  41.) 

In  setting  the  stake  for  a  transit  station,  first  line  the  stake 
in  and,  if  possible,  watch  it  as  it  is  being  driven;  make  the 
ftYftmi».n  drive  it  su  that  its  middle  is  about  on  line,  and  then 
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set  the  tack  with  exactness,  using  a  pencil  to  sight  on  when 
possible. 

121.  Reversing  in  Azimutli  and  Altitude,  or  Double 
Reverse.     A  technical  term  for  the  following  process:  A  transit 

stands  at  T,    Clamp  the  upper  ana 

^  -J  ^^..-'^'^^     lower  plates  together  at  the  start  ana 

^    *'**'*^I*^    ^^  ^^^  unclamp  during  the  process. 

Fig   121  '^^^®  means  that  no  angles  are  read, 

and  no  use  whatever  is  made  of  the 
vernier, — it  is  not  necessary  even  to  set  ft  at  zero. 

(1)  Backsight  on  A,  (Using  the  lower  clamp  and  tangent 
screw.) 

(2)  Plunge  the  telescope.  If  the  transit  is  in  adjustment, 
the  line  of  sight  will  strike  some  point  in  the  line  AT  pro- 
duced, as,  for  example,  the  point  D;  if,  hoT^ever,  it  is  out  of 
adjustment,  it  will  strike  some  other  point,  as  B. 

(3)  Let  the  telescope  remain  bottom  side  up,  unclamp  the 
lower  screw,  turn  the  two  plates  together  until  the  telescope 
(still  bottom  side  up)  again  points  at  the  backsight  on  A. 
Clamp  the  lower  clamp  and  bring  the  cross-hairs  exactly  on  A 
with  lower  tangent-screw. 

(4)  Plunge  the  telescope.  (The  telescope  now  becomes  right 
side  up.)  If  the  transit  is  in  adjustment,  the  line  of  sight  will 
again  strike  the  point  D,  but  if  it  is  out  of  adjustment,  the  line 
of  sight  will  strike  a  point  C  which  is  as  far  on  one  side  of  TD 
as  B  is  on  the  other  cide.  In  practice,  unless  the  instrument 
is  badly  out  of  adjustment,  the  points  B  and  C  are  usually 
within  an  inch  or  so  of  each  other,  and  the  true  point  D,  half, 
way  between  B  and  C,  is  easily  established  by  measurement. 

Note.  No  use  is  made  of  the  graduations  on  the  lower  plate,  thus  elim- 
inating error  from  incorrect  graduation  or  from  not  setting  the  remier  at 
exactly  1S0°.  Notice  also  that  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  clamp  can  be 
used,  provided  both  are  tight  when  the  telescope  is  plunged.  It  is  better 
howerer,  to  set  the  upper  clamp  once  far  all  before  iakinff  the  fir9t  badteight 
and  then  leave  it  alone.  If,  in  setting  up  the  transit,  hint  (14).  page  89.  i.i 
followed,  the  error  due  to  the  plate-level  being  out  of  adjustment  may  be 
eliminated  bv  leveling  for  the  bubble  in  that  tube  at  right  angles  to  the 
Une,  just  before  each  backsight  is  taken.  Do  not  take  nold  of  the  tele- 
■cope  to  turn  it  around  horizontally. 

122.  Prolonging  a  Straight  Line.     (Four  methods.) 

1.  Set  up  at  one  end,  sight  at  the  other  end  and  line  in. 

2.  Set  up  at  one  end,  backsight  on  the  other  end  and,  plung- 
ing the  telescope,  line  in. 

3.  If  not  sure  that  the  transit  is  in  adjustment,  use  the 
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method  of  double  reverse.  In  important  work  this  method 
should  be  used  as  a  precaution  whether  the  transit  is  in  ad- 
justment or  not. 

4.  Balance  in  the  transit  on  any  point  in  the  line  produced 
(see  Art.  124),  and  set  other  points  as  desired. 

123.  Double  Centering.  A  term  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  third  method  in  the  preceding  article  of  finding  a  point  on 
a  line  prolonged. 

124.  Balancing  In.  Getting  the  transit  on  line  with  two 
points,  when  the  point  at  which  the  transit  ts  to  stand  has 
not  been  previously  established.  This  is  done  by  triaL  When 
neither  of  the  given  points  can  be  seen  from  the  other  and 
the  transit  stands  between  them,  the  work  is  more  difficult. 
The  method  pursued  is  given  on  p.  201. 

125.  Measuring   Horizontal   Angles.     In  measuring   an 
angle  keep  in  mind  that  the  lower  part  of  the  iof- 
strument  is  a  protractor,  and  the  upper  part  merely  ^^^ 
a  pointer  with  the  zero  mark  of  the  vernier  for  an     o« 
indicator.    The  outline  of  the  actual  work  done  in 
measuring  an  angle,  as  ACB,  is:                                      p^^  ^2 

(1)  Set  up  at  C. 

(2)  With  upper  and  lower  clamps  loose,  revolve  both  plates 
until  the  zero  on  the  vernier  ooiaeides  as  nearly  as  may  be  with 
the  zero  on  the  timb.  Set  the  ui^r  clamp  and  with  the  cor- 
responding tangent^crew  make  the  zeroes  exactly  ooincide. 
(This  is  called  setting  the  vernier  at  zero.)  Observe  the  marks 
each  side  of  the  zero. 

(3)  Backsight  at  A.  When  the  line  of  sight  is  nearly  on  A 
set  the  lower  clamp  and  make  it  exactly  strike  A  with  the  cor- 
responding tangent-screw  (lower). 

(4)  Loosen  the  upper  clamp,  turn  the  upper  plate  until 
the  Hne  of  sight  is  nearly  on  B,  set  the  upper  clamp  and 
make  the  line  of  sight  exactly  strike  B  with  the  upper  tangent- 
screw. 

(5)  Read  the  angle. 

Using  the  wrong  clamp  or  tangent-screw  is  a  frequent  souroe 
of  error.  See  Art.  119  (a),  p.  91.  Notice  which  is  used  for 
each  operation,  viz.: 

Setting  the  vernier  (2).     Upper  clamp  and  tangeni-acrew. 

Backsighting  on  A  (3).    Lower  fdaaip  and  tangent-screw. 

Foresigfating  on  B  (4).    Upper  elamp  and  taa^snt-tfcrew. 
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It  will  help  matters  to  remember  that  in  measuring  anglee 
the  only  use  made  of  the  lower  clamp  and  lower  tangent-screw 
3s  in  backsighiingf  and  that  the  upper  clamp  and  the  upper 
ttangent-screw  are  used  for  everything  else,  including  setting  the 
vernier  and  foresighting.  The  upper  clamp  or  tangent-screw  must 
never  be  disturbed  when  backsighting ,  and  the  lower  damp  or 
itangent  screw  must  never  be  disturbed  when  foresighting. 

For  a  more  accurate  method  of  measuring  angles  (by  repe- 
ttition)  see  Art.  138,  p.  £9. 

126.  Angles  Taken  to  the  Right  or  Left,  Any  angle  as 
BCA  has  two  values,  one  measured  clockwise,  the  other  counter- 

«  clockwise.  If  measured  clockwise,  it  is  said  to 
be  taken  to  the  right;  if  measured  counter- 
clockwise, it  is  taken  to  the  left.  The  difference 
lies  wholly  in  the  direction  in  which  the  angle  is 
•B  read;  it  makes  no  difference  whatever  in  which 
Fig.  125.  direction  the  telescope  is  turned  when  moved 
from  the  oacksight  to  the  foresight.  This  will  be  clear  if  the 
:methods  of  reading  right  and  left  angles  as  explained  in  the 
1  receding  chapter  are  understood.  In  ordinary  surveying 
-it  is  better  on  the  whole  to  take  all  angles  to  the  right*,  but  in 
.some  lines  of  work  it  is  more  convenient  to  take  them  right 
•or  left,  iteep  in  mind  that,  except  for  deflection  angles, 
•'SGO^  minus  an  angle  to  the  right  equals  the  corresponding 
^ajigle  to  the  left  and  vice  versa, 

127.  Taking  a  Number  of  Angles  from  the  same  Back- 
light. 

1.  Set  the  vernier  at  zero.     (Upper  clamp  and  tangent-screw.) 

2.  Backsight  on  A.     (Lower  clamp 
and  tangent-screw.) 

3.  Foresight  on  B,     (Upper  clamp 
and  tangent'Screw.)     Read  the  angle. 

4.  Foresight  on  C.     (Upper  clamp 
and  tangent-screw.)    Read  the  angle.  ^^'  ^^^* 

5.  Foresight  on  D,  (Upper  clamp  and  tangentHBcrew.)  Read 
the  angle. 

Thus  any  number  of  angles  may  be  taken  from  A  as  a  back- 
sight. Note  again  that  the  lower  clamp  and  corresponding 
tangent-screw  are  not  to  be  disturbed  after  the  backsight  is  taken. 

128.  Setting  the  Vernier.  Setting  the  vernier  at  zero  is 
merely  a  m^ter  of  convenience.    In  some  cases  it  is  better  to 
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set  it  at  random,  read  it  before  and  after  measuring  the  angle, 

and  take  tho  difference  of  the  two  readings. 

lUvMiraiion.  The  vernier  is  set  at  30**  W  before  baeksichtinc  The 
reading  from  the  foresight  id  70°  21'.  The  value  of  the  angle  xai  70°  2V  - 
30°  10' -40°  11'. 

129.  Suggestions  for  Measuring  Horizontal  Angles. 

1.  Remember  that  the  telescope  cannot  be  turned  right  or 
left  without  turning  the  upper  plate  with  it. 

2.  If  there  are  two  verniers,  it  is  sufficient  in  ordinary  work 
to  use  only  one,  and  that  should  be  the  one  which  is  more  nearly 
under  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope.  (Saves  walking  around 
the  transit.)  The  other  vernier  across  the  circle  should  not  be 
used  at  all  except  in  special  cases.  Avoid  the  mistake  of  using 
first  one  and  then  the  other  indiscriminately,  or  getting  the 
two  confused. 

3.  Form  the  habit  of  estimating  by  eye  whether  an  angle  i? 
between  90°  and  180**,  or  between  180^  and  270''.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  hints  that  can  be  given,  and  if  the  beginner  will  check 
his  readings  in  this  way  he  will  save  himself  absurd  mistakes 
of  an  even  90**  or  an  even  180**  due  to  reading  the  wrong  vernier 
or  the  wrong  number  on  the  limb.     (See  p.  71,  Art.  94  (ft),) 

4.  After  the  backsiglit  is  taken  see  that  all  champs  are  t.'gat 
and  that  the  vernier  is  set  exactly  at  zero  before  loosening  the 
upper  clamp  to  take  angles,  but  dcnH  force  the  clamp.  To  make 
snre,  test  the  lower  clamp  by  trying  genthj  to  turn  the  plate.  If 
the  cross-hairs  move  slightly  off  of  the  backsight  but  come  back 
again  when  the  hands  are  removed  from  the  plate,  the  clamps 
are  tight. 

5.  Do  not  rest  the  hands  on  the  tripod  or  upon  any  other 
part  of  the  instrument. 

6.  In  taking  a  large  number  of  angles  from  the  same  back- 
sight a  good  transitman  will  find  time,  every  few  angles,  to 
sight  on  his  "permanent  backsight"  to  make  sure  that  tho 
lower  part  of  the  transit  has  not  been  disturbed.  After  taking 
a  set  of  angles  always  do  this  the  last  thing  before  leaving  the 
station. 

7.  In  taking  a  number  of  angles  from  the  same  backsight,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  set  the  upper  clamp  each  time  if  the  tan- 
gent-screw is  not  used.  Where  angles  have  to  be  read  rapidly 
and  to  the  nearest  minute  or  two,  it  is  better  not  to  use  the 
upper  clamp  at  all. 
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8.  If  a  niunber  of  angles  are  taken  from  tlie  same  bacKsight, 
and  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  one  is  more  important  than  the 
others,  aim  to  take  the  important  one  first  as  soon  as  possible     I 
after  backsighting,  to  avoid  the  error  from  slight  disturbances 
of  the  transit. 

9.  In  taking  angles  to  the  right  it  is  not  necessary  to  turn 
the  telescope  to  the  right.    Turn  it  through  the  shorter  arc. 

10.  Follow  the  suggestions  for  using  the  vernier  and  reading 
angles  given  in  Art.  131. 

130.  Sources  of  Error  in  Measuring  Horizontal  Angles. 
If  the  transit  is  in  good  working  order,  well  adjusted  and  no 

parts  loose,  the  most  common  sources  of  error  are: 

1.  Careless  setting  up, — not  over  the  tack,  or  plates  not  level, 
or  legs  not  firm. 

2.  The  slipping  of  a  clamp  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  ti^t. 

3.  Rough  or  careless  handUng  of  the  instrument. 

4.  Careless  sighting, — ^intersection  of  cross-hairs  not  used,  or 
sighting  at  the  top  instead  of  tl^e  bottom  of  the  rod. 

5.  Instrument  disturbed  or  jarred  out  of  position  by  walking 
around  it,  by  passing  teams  or  cars;  vibration  of  telescope  in 
i^rong  wind. 

6.  Mistakes  in  setting  the  vernier  or  in  reading  the  angle. 
A  discussion  of  these  errors  will  be  foupd  in  the  next  chapter. 

131.  Suggestions  for  Using  the  Vernier  and  Reading 
Angles.     (A  summary  of  Chapter  VIII.) 

1.  Use  the  upper  clamp  and  tangentnscrew  for  setting  the  ver- 
nier. Loosen  both  clamps,  upper  and  lower,  until  the  setting 
is  near  enough  to  use  the  tangent-screw,  then  tighten  the  upper 
clamp;  after  that  remember  that  the  upper  tangent-screw  can- 
not be  turned  wUhovi  disturbing  the  setting  of  the  vernier. 

2.  If  there  are  two  verniers,  180®  apart,  use  the  one  that  is 
nearly  under  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope.  Do  not  use  the 
other  vernier  at  all  except  in  special  cas3S. 

3.  Ascertain  from  inspection  whether  the  center  (or  inner)  row 
of  numbers  on  the  limb  is  to  be  read  for  angles  to  the  right. 
Ube  this  row  exclusively  except  in  work  where  angles  are  taken 
to  the  left. 

4.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  setting  the  vernier  at  the 
wrong  £ero.  If,  for  example,  the  outer  row  is  graduated  from 
0®  to  360®,  and  the  inner  row  is  graduated  by  the  half-circle 
method  or  by  the  quadrant  method  (see  pages  73-75),  one  of  the 
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Eeroes  on  the  iimer  row  will  come  opposite  to  the  180*  mark  on 
the  outer  row.  A  common  mistake  is  to  set  the  vernier  at  this 
lero  and  then  read  the  angle  as  if  it  had  been  set  at  the  360^ 
mark  (or  correepcmding  sero)  of  the  outer  row.  This  will  make 
an  error  of  180°  in  the  angle. 

5.  In  setting  the  vernier  as  well  as  in  reading  angles,  look  at 
two  or  three  vernier  marks  rather  than  at  a  single  mark. 

6.  Before  looking  at  the  vernier  make  sure  that  you  have  the 
limb  reading  corract,  especially  the  even  number  of  degrees. 
Always  keep  in  mind  the  value  of  the  saiallest  division  on  the 
limb  and  do  not  neglact  the  fraction  of  a  degree.  Estimate 
roughly  from  inspection  of  the  limb  what  the  vernier  reading 
should  be  before  looking  at  the  vernier. 

7.  In  a  double  vernier  read  the  vernier  whicu  is  in  advance  of 
the  indicator. 

8.  In  reading  the  vernier  keep  in  mind  the  value  of  the 
smallest  division,  and  if  it  is  in  seconds  do  not  call  it  minutes. 
Notice  if  the  final  reading  agrees  with  that  previously  estimated 
from  the  limb. 

9.  Finally.  The  order  in  reading  an  angle,  is:  (1)  Note  the 
limb  reading  carefvXLy;  (2)  Estimate  the  vernier  reading;  (3) 
Head  the  vernier;  (4)  Add  the  vernier  reading  to  the  limb 
reading. 

132.  Common  Mistakes  in  Reading  Angles.  (See  Chapter 
VIII.) 

1.  Setting  the  vernier  at  '\  zero  of  the  inner  circle,  but  not  at 
the  zero  of  the  outer  circle,  and  reading  the  angles  thereafter 
from  the  outside  circle,  or  vice  versa. 

2.  Omitting  the  fraction  of  a  degree  in  reading  a  limb. 

3.  Reading  the  inside  circle  of  numbers  on  the  limb  instead 
of  the  outside  circle,  or  vice  versa. 

4.  Getting  the  number  of  degrees  wrong  when  the  limb  is  not 
numbered  continuously  from  0  to  360. 

5.  Reading  the  B  vernier  instead  of  the  A  vernier,  or  vice 
versa. 

6.  Reading  the  wrong  side  of  a  double  vernier. 

7.  Calling  the  smallest  division  on  a  30",  20",  or  10"  vemiei 
minutes  instead  of  seconds. 

8.  Looking  at  a  single  vernier  mark  instead  of  at  two  or  three. 

9.  Arithmetical  mistakes  in  adding  the  vernier  reading  to  the 
limb  reading. 
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10.  Finally:  Mistakes  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  reading  the 
limb  than  in  reading  the  vernier,  and  mistakes  in  reading  the 
limb  are  the  more  serious.  Many  such  mistakes  may  be  avoided 
by  habitually  estimating  angles  by  eye  as  a  rough  check  on 
the  reading.     (See  suggestion  3,  p.  95.) 

133.  The  Reading-glass.  A  small  magnifying-glass  is  used 
for  reading  the  vernier;  one  about  an  inch  in  diameter  is  a 
good  size.  Steady  the  glass  by  resting  the  hand  on  the  plate 
near  the  vernier,  and  bring  the  glass  slowly  toward  the  eye 
until  the  best  results  in  clearness  and  magnification  are  ob' 
tained.  In  bright  sunhght  a  good  way  is  to  use  both  hands, 
one  resting  on  either  side  of  the  vernier,  with  the  reading-glass 
supported  between  them.     This  effectively  shades  the  vernier. 

134.  Taking  Angles  from  the  Backsight  Prolonged.  In 
some  classes  of  work,  especially  in  railroad  work  and  in 
surveys  which  continue  more  or  less  in  a  straight  line,  it  is 

,B  more  convenient  after  backsighting  to 
plunge  the  telescope  and  take  angles 
right  or  left.  Thus  in  Fig.  134,  back- 
sight on  Af  plunge  the  telescope  and 
measure  an  angle  CTD  to  the  right  or 
CTB  to  the  left.     Such  angles  are  called 

deflection   anjles.     (See   p.    120.)     Deflection   angles   are   never 

greater  than  180^. 

135.  Vertical  Angles,  (a)  With  the  horizontal.  If  neces- 
sary, first  adjust  the  vertical  arc  so  that  it  is  at  zero  when  the 
line  of  sight  is  level  (as  shown  by  the  level-bulb  attached  to 
the  telescope).  Sight  approximately  at  the  point,  set  the  clamp 
that  controls  the  movement  of  the  telescope  in  the  vertical  plane, 
and  use  the  corresponding  tangent-screw  to  bring  the  line  of 
sight  exactly  on  the  point.     Read  the  vertical  arc. 

Caution.  On  some  transits  the  vertical  arc  is  fastened  to  the  supporting 
axis  by  a  clamp,  and  when  this  clamp-screw  is  loose  the  axis  may  turn 
without  taking  the  vertical  arc  with  it.  Be  constantly  on  guard  when 
measuring  vertical  angles  with  such  an  instrument,  to  make  sure  that  the 
reading  is  zero  when  the  bubble  is  at  the  center  of  its  tube. 

If  neither  the  vertical  arc  nor  the  corresponding  vernier  is  adjustable* 
note  the  reading  when  the  line  of  sight  is  horizontal.  This  reading,  some- 
times called  an  index  error,  must  then  be  applied  tnth  ita  proper  aioebraic 
Btgn  to  all  readings,  just  as  if  the  vertical  angle  were  taken  Mtween  any 
two  points,  as  explained  in  the  next  p>aragraph. 

(6)  Vertical  angle  between  two  points.  Sight  first  at  one  point, 
note  the  reading  on  the  vertical  arc,  then  sight  at  the  other  and 
note  that  reading.  Use  the  clamp  and  tangent-screw  attached 
to  the  supporting  axis.     Inspection  of  the  vertical  circle  will 
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make  it  obvious  whether  to  add  or  to  subtract  the  readings.  If 
both  sights  ara  above  or  below  the  horizontal,  subtract;  if  one 
is  above  and  the  other  below,  add.  It  is  not  usually  necessary 
in  surveying  to  measure  vertical  angles  with  the  same  precision 
required  for  horizontal  angbs. 

136.  To  Turn  off  a  Horizontal  Angle.     The  reverse  of 

measuring  an  angle.    Set  the  vernier  at  zero  and  clamp  the 

plates  together  (upper  clamp  .    Backsight  and  set  the  lower 

clamp.     Loosen  the  upper  clamp  and  S3t  the  vernier  at  the 

angle  to  be  laid  off.    Set  the  upper  clamp,  **line  in"  the  pole, 

stake,  tack,  or  whatever  is  used  to  mark  the  desired  point. 

Nots,  Notice  that,  as  in  measuring  anglsn,  the  lower  clunp  is  only 
use  J  for  bicksightiAg.  The  most  common  angia  to  lay  off  id  90**  for  foun- 
dations of  structures,  for  rectangular  pieces  of  land,  for- triangulation,  and 
for  many  other  purposes.  For  a  more  accurate  method  (by  repetition) 
see  Art  142. 

137.  To  Measure  Horizontal  An^^ies  with  Great  Accuracy. 

Errors  in  adjustment  must  be  eliminated  and  the  angle  read 
to  as  small  a  fraction  of  arc  as  the  instrument  will  allow.  As 
most  transit's  are  more  or  less  out  of  adjustment,  and  as  the 
ordinary  transit  readj  to  minutes  or  possibly  half-minutes,  the 
method  of  Art.  125,  depending  on  a  slngb  reading,  will  not  give 
the  best  results.  One  of  the  two  methods — ^by  ropatition  or  by 
series — ^may  be  used  where  greater  accuracy  is  require  i.  Both 
methods  depand  upon  multiplying  the  number  of  tiie  observa- 
tion ',, 

138.  Measuring;  Annies  by  Repetition.  To  measure  an  angle 
by  repetit  \oa  means  to  m3as are  it  two  or  more  times,  allowing 
the  vernier  to  remain  clamp  3d  each  time  at  the  previous  reading 
instead  of  setting  it  back  at  zero  when  sighting  at  the  backsight. 

(a)  Measure  the  angle  ^nce  iu  the  usual  manner,  note  the 
reading  (merely  as  a  check),  and  let  the  two  plates  remain 
damped  at  the  reading.  Backsight  again  and  measure  the 
angle  a  second  time  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  The 
reading  should  now  be  double  the  real  value  of  the  angle. 

(b)  Illustration,  Transit  at  C,  backsight  at  A.  Measure  ACB;  rap- 
po3e  vernier  reads  30*  1'.  Allow  vernier  to  remain  clr  -oed  at  30®  l^bacK- 
sight  at  A,  and  measure  the  angle  again.     The  vernie/  will 

now  read  60®  2',  wliio  i  divided  by  2  gives  the  value  as  be-  ^^A 

fore,  30®  1'.     But  supposa  instead  of  60°  2'  it  reads  60®  3'. 

This  wojH  indicate  that  the  angle  is  30®  1' 30".     But  if 

the  transit  reads  to  minutes,  this  result  coul  1  not  have  been 

obtained  fro.n  a  singh  observation  withoit  estimating  the 

30".     By  letting  tie  vernier  remain  at  60®  3'  and  measuring 

for  a  thir  i  time,  if  the  reading  shouli  be  90®  V  the  value 

would  be  30^  1'  2  J".     Thus  on  a  transit  reading  to  minutes 

results  may  be  obtained  to  30"   by  doubling  an  angle,  and  to  20"  hj 

tripling  it. 
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(c)  DtmUmiff  aa  an^ie  10  neatfurintf  an  an|^  by  the  above  method  twice 
beiure  reading,  tripling  thi«e  times,  quadrupling  four  times,  and  so  on. 
More  than  six  repetitions  are  seldom  used.  Of  course,  a  vernier  may  be  set 
at  random  to  start  with  instead  of  at  aero*  In  running  transit  lines, 
doubling  angles  may  be  used  merely  as  a  check. 

Caution,  Keep  in  mind  the  rule.  Art.  119:  Backsight — lower:  fore- 
sight — upper.  In  repeating  an  angle,  turning  the  lower  tangent-screw 
when  foresighting,  or  the  upper  tangent-screw  when  backsighting,  will 
make  it  necessary  to  start  all  over  again. 

{d)  Adding  multiples  of  $60^.  In  repeating  angles  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  add  360**  or  720^  to  a  reading.  First  illustration*  In  doubling  an 
angle  of  200°  the  first  reading  is  200^,  the  second  reading  is  40^  or  40  + 
360  =  400  and  400-5-2-200*'.  Second  illustration.  An  angle  of  130"  is 
sextupled,  and  the  final  reading  is  60^  or  60  +  360+360-780.  and  780  + 
6  —  ISO*'.  The  indicator  on  the  vernier  has  moved  twice  around  the  grad- 
uated circle  and  60"  over. 

(e)  Measuring  deflection  angles  by  repetition.  This  involves 
the  method  of  double  reverse  (p.  92);  otherwise  it  does  not 
differ  from  the  method  just  explained. 

(1)  Measure  the  deflection  angle  in  the  usual  way. 

(2)  Keep  the  plates  clamped  at  the  reading  obtained  in  (I)^ 
loosen  the  lower  clamp,  and,  with  the  telescope  still  bottom  side 
up,  backsight  a  second  time  as  in  the  method  of  double  reverse. 

(3)  Plunge  (the  telescope  now  becomes  right  ^de  up),  and 
again  measure  the  deflection  angle,  dividing  the  final  reading 
by  two. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  advantages  of  doubling  an  angle 
this  method  eliminates  errors  in  adjustment  of  the  line  of 
coUimation. 

139.  Measuring  Angles  by  Series.    This  method  may  be 

used  where  several  angles  have  a  common 
vertex.  Angles  are  measured  in  succession 
around  the  horizon,  and  the  set  ''closed"  by 
sighting  on  the  first  backsight.  If  the  ver« 
nier  does  not  read  the  same  as  it  did  to  start 
with,  the  error  is  distributed  equally  between 
the  angles  irrespective  of  size. 

Illltistration,     Transit  at  C.     Set  vernier  at  random,  say  20^.     Backsight 
on  A,     Vernier  reading  20*^. 

SE*         Sfg  ^^^  Subtraction  Value 

B  140*' 21'  ACB  (140**  21')-  20*»    0')  120"»21' 

D  160"  32'  BCD  (160°  32')- (140*' 21')  20°  IT 

E  200°  40'  DCE  (200°  40') -(160°  32')  40°    8' 

A  20«    V  EGA  (380°    1')- (200°  40')  179°  21' 

360°  01' 

Error  — 20°  r-20°  — 1'  or  15"  to  be  subtracted  from  each  angle,  thus: 
120°  20'  46"  +  20°  10'  46"  +  40°  7'  46"  + 179°  20'  46"  -  360°  0*  0".  By  tak- 
ing  ancles  in  combination,  as,  for  example,  ACD,  BCE,  and  ACE,  other 
equations  of  conditions  may  be  obtained. 
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140.  Additional  Precautions  in  Measuring  Angles.     In 

very  accurate  work,  when  measuring  angles  either  by  repe- 
tition or  by  series,  one  or  more  of  the  following  precautions 
may  be  taken  to  eliminate  error  due  to  lack  of  adjustment, 
eccentricity,  faulty  graduation,  and  other  instrumental  errors: 

1.  Read  both  (opposite)  verniers  eadi  time. 

2.  Take  angles  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left. 

3.  Take  angles  with  ths  ieldaeope  normal,  then  with  it  in« 
verted. 

4.  Shift  the  zero  of  the  vernier  along  the  limb  so  that  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  graduated  arc  may  be  used. 

Taking  angHet  in  aeta.  When  the  above  precautions  are  uiod  it  ia  neces- 
sary to  take  the  angles  in  "sets."  Each  set.  complete  in  itself,  giv^s  a 
value  of  the  angle,  and  the  final  value  is  found  either  by  taking  the  aiith- 
metical  mean,  or  by  adjusting  the  values  from  equations  of  conditions. 
The  latter  properly  belongs  to  higher  surveying.  In  Chapter  XVI,  on 
Triangulatiam,  more  explicit  directions  are  given  for  taking  angles  in  sets. 

141.  Comparison  of  the  Two  Methods.  The  method  of 
repetition  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  measurement  of  a  single 
angle,  and  for  a  transit  with  coarsely  graduated  circle.  The 
method  by  series  is  used  in  triangulation  when  precise  in- 
struments with  finely  graduated  arcs  are  employed.  In  either 
method  the  precautions  of  Art.  140  will  theoretically  eliminate 
instrumental  error.  In  repeating  angles  the  number  of  sights 
is  doubled,  hence  the  chances  for  errors  in  sighting  and  clamp- 
ing are  doubled,  and  the  time  nearly  doubled.  Thus  this  method, 
perfect  in  theory,  is  not  so  superior  in  practice  as  at  first  ap- 
pears, and  the  limit  of  precision  is  ordinarily  reached  after  a 
few  repetitions. 

142.  To  Lay  Off  an  Angle  by  Repetition.  The  reverse  of 
measuring  an  angle  by  repetition. 

Illustration.  Transit  at  C.  Backsight  at  A.  Required  to  lay  off  30* 
y  30",  transit  reading  to  minutes. 

Backsight  at  A  with  vernier  set  at  0°. 

Foresight  by  setting  vernier  at  30*  1',  point  falls  at  B. 

Backsight  at  A,  vernier  still  at  30**  r. 

Foresight  by  setting  vernier  at  60°  3',  point  falls  at  D. 

Required  point  is  at  E,  half-way  between  B  and  D. 

Note.  The  first  and  second  points,  B  and  D,  are  usually 
so  close  together  that  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting 
the  half-way  point.  It  may  be  well,  however,  having  set 
the  final  point,  to  actually  measure  the  angle  by  repetition  Fio.  42. 
in  the  usual  way  as  a  check.  Precautions  corresponding 
to  those  of  Art.  140  can  be  taken  if  necessary. 

Deflection  angles  may  be  laid  off  in  a  similar  manner  by  reversing  the 
method  of  138  (e). 

143.  .Reading  Bearings,  (a)  The  compass-box  on  a  transit 
is  attached  to  the  upper  plate,  and  when  the  telescope  is  turned 
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sidewise  the  compass-box  must  turn  with  it.  When  the  tele- 
scope is  right  side  up  the  letter  N.  is  directly  beneath  the  front 
end  of  the  telescope.  A  line  between  N.  and  8.  is  always  di- 
rectly beneath  the  axis  of  the  telescope  (or  line  of  sight)  no 
matter  <n  what  direction  the  telescope  may  he  pointing.  When 
the  magnetic  needle  is  lowered  to  its  pivot  it  will  come  to  rest 
pointing  north,  and  if  the  telescope  is  also  pointed  to  the  mag- 
netic north,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  will  point  t<?  thp  letter 


Fio.  143  (a). 


FiQ.  143  (6). 


N.  (Fig.  143  (a)).  If,  however,  the  telescope  is  turned  in  some 
other  direction,  the  letters  N.,  E.,  S.,  and  W.  turn  with  it,  but 
the  needle  will  still  poiat  to  the  magnetic  north,  and  each  of 
its  endi  will  usually  rest  between  two  of  these  letters.  To 
read  the  bearing  of  a  line,  pay  no  attention  to  the  telescope 
except  to  see  whether  it  is  normal  or  inverted,  and  do  not  try 
to  think  beforehand  whether  the  bearing  is  going  to  be  N.E. 
or  S.E.,  S.W.  or  N.W.  If  the  telescope  is  right  side  up,  simply 
observe  between  which  two  letters  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
rests,  and  how  many  degrees  it  is  from  the  letter  N.  or  the 
letter  S.  as  the  case  may  be.  The  south  end  of  the  needle  is 
observed  instead  of  the  north  end  when  the  telescope  is  in- 
verted. The  north  end  of  the  needle  is  the  end  without  the  weight. 
On  most  transits  the  letters  E.  and  W.  are  interchanged,  the 
E.  being  on  the  left  and  the  W.  on  the  right.  The  reason  for 
this  will  appear  from  the  following  illustrations: 

(b)  lUusiration,  In  Fig.  143  (6)  suppose  the  telescope  to  be  pointing 
N.  30**  30'  E.  In  reading  the  bearing  the  north  end  of  the  needle  will  be 
found  between  tha  letters  N.  and  E.  or  30**  30'  from  N.  towards  E.  If  W. 
had  been  on  the  left  in  place  of  E.,  as  one  might  naturally  expect  it  to 
be,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  woulJ  fall  between  N.  and  W.,  wiiicn  might 
lead  to  the  mistake  of  calling  the  bearing  N.W.  instead  of  N.E. 

(c)  Jlluatration.  In  Fig.  143  (c)  suppose  the  telescope  to  be  pointing 
S.  30*  16'  E.  The  north  end  of  the  needle  is  observed  to  be  30*»  15'  from 
B.  totvard  £.,  aa  it  should  be.  If  E.  and  W.  had  not  been  interchanged, 
it  would  have  fallen  between  S.  and  W. 
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In  transits  where  the  E.  and  W.  have  not  been  interohanBod  one  must- 
be  on  guard  against  the  mistake  illustrated  "ibove  ot  reading  east  for  west 
or  vice  versa. 

{d)  Precautiona.  (1)  Never  read  a  bearing  from  E.  or  from  W,  The 
first  letter  is  always  K.  or  &.,  and  the  last  letter  is  always  E.  or  W. 

(2)  In  recording  a  bearing  do  not  Oinit  either  the  firdt  or  the  last  letter. 
Of  what  value  is  a  bearing  recorded  N.  40^,  or  one  recorded  35°  E.7 

(3)  In  some  transits  a  vernier  will  be  found  within  the  compass  circle, 
to  be  used,  when  desired,  for  setting  off  the  magnetic  declination,  so  that 
when  the  needle  points  to  N.  the  telescope  will  point  to  the  true  north  in- 
stead of  the  magnetic  north.  This  makes  it  possible  to  read  true  bearings 
instead  of  magnetic  bearings.  (See  Art.  154.)  When  reading  magnetic 
*^earing»  be  aure  that  thia  vernier  ie  aetat  aero. 


CHAPTER  X 

ERRORS  IN  ANGULAR  MEASUREMENTS 

The  aim  in  this  chapter  is  to  discuss  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  sources  of  error  in  ani^ular  measurement,  to  suggest  limits  of  error 
and  to  point  out  how  the  limits  of  error  adopted  for  angular  measurement 
should  DC  consistent  with  those  adopted  for  linear  measurement. 


144.  Sources  of  Error  in  Measuring  Angles. 

1.  Instrumental  errors.  (1)  Errors  of  adjustment,  and  (2)  errors 
from  defects  in  construction  which  cannot  be  eliminated  bv 
adjustment,  such,  for  example,  as  eccentricity  in  the  gradua- 
tion on  the  limb.  (See  Part  III.)  Methods  of  eliminating  in- 
strumental errors  are  given  in  Art.  140,  p.  101. 

2.  Mistakes  in  manipulating  the  transit.  Summarized  in  Art. 
130,  p.  96. 

3.  Mistakes  in  reading  angles.     Summarized  in  Art.  132,  p.  97. 

4.  Errors  in  setting  up  the  transit.  (1)  Transit  not  centered 
3ver  the  station,  and  (2)  plates  out  of  level. 

5.  Errors  in  sighting.  Intersection  of  cross-hairs  not  exactly 
on  the  point  sighted  at. 

6.  Natural  sources  of  error.  Wind,  refraction,  temperature, 
obstacles. 

145.  Relative  Importance  of  Error.  In  linear  measure- 
ment the  magnitudes  of  the  errors  from  different  sources  are 
pretty  well  known,  but  in  angular  measurement  the  errors  are 
so  affected  by  varying  conditions  that  they  cannot  be  esti- 
mated in  advance.  Instrumental  errors,  mistakes  in  manipu- 
lating the  transit,  and  mistake3  in  reading  angles,  for  example, 
do  not  admit  of  much  theoretical  discussion.  In  ordinary 
surveying  such  errors  can  be  practically  eliminated,  and  then 
their  relative  importance  does  not  matter.  The  last  three  sources 
of  error  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  may  be  briefly  treated. 

146.  Errors  in  Setting  up  the  Transit.    Contrary  to  the 
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general  impression  the  error  due  to  the  plumb-bob  being  off 
the  station  is  not  so  important  as  the  error  due  to  the  plates 
being  out  of  level.  This  is  especially  true  in  hilly  ground  where 
the  telescope  may  be  pointed  up  for  one  sight  and  down  for 
another.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  in  measuring  an 
angle  the  error  from  either  source  is  greater  for  short  sights 
than  for  long  sights,  while  in  laying  off  an  angle  the  reverse  h 
true.  It  does  not  take  much  if  any  longer  for  a  good  transit- 
man  to  so  set  up  his  instrument  that  in  ordinaiy  work  the  erroi 
from  either  source  is  inappreciable.  Although  th3  plumb-bc^ 
may  be  as  much  as  }  inch  off  the  station,  the  resulting  error 
will  probably  not  exceed  one  minute  for  100-ft.  sights,  while 
for  1000-ft.  sights  it  will  be  a  small  fraction  of  a  minute.  As 
the  piumb-bob  can  be  brought  to  within  ^"  of  the  point  with- 
out ^>ecial  effort  and  still  closer  if  desired,  it  is  seen  that  the 
importance  of  this  source  of  error  may  be  easily  overestimated. 
If  the  limb  is  6"  in  diameter  and  one  edge  is  ^  "  lower  than  the 
other,  a  maximum  error  of  one  minute  of  arc  might  result.  A 
difference  of  §"  in  level  might  cause  a  maximum  error  of  from 
six  to  S3vea  minutes,  but  such  a  difference  in  level  would  be 
apparent  to  the  eye. 

147.  Errors  In  Sighting:,  (a)  The  practical  question  here 
is:  How  much  error  is  caused  by  not  sighting  exactly  on  a 
point?  Suppose  that  in  measuring  an  angle  a  line  of  sight  which 
should  strike  a  given  point  passes  a  short  distance,  say  one 
inch,  to  one  side  of  that  pciint.  The  nearer  the  given  point 
is  to  the  transit  the  greater  the  angular  error  caused  by  this 
departure  of  one  inch.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  a 
small  error,  say  of  one  minute,  is  made  in  laying  off  an  angle. 
The  line  of  sight  will  depart  farther  and  farther  from  the  true 
line  as  the  distance  from  the  transit  becomes  greater  and  greater. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  errors  from  these  two  sources 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  approximate  values: 


Length  of  si^t 

Angular  error  fior 

Deviation  for  error 

in  f«et 

one  inch  or  0.08  ft. 

of  one  minute 

100 

3  min. 

0.03  ft.  or    1  in. 

300 

1  min. 

0.09  ft.  or    1  in. 

500 

i  inin.  or  30  sec. 

0.15  ft.  or  1}  in. 

1000 

J  min.  or  15  sec. 

0.30  ft.  or  3f  in. 

1500 

1  min.  or  10  sec. 

0.45  ft.  or  5i  in. 

5000 

^  min.  or  3  sec. 

1.50  ft.  or  18  in. 
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(6)  Noie.  It  is  well  to  fix  two  or  three  of  these  values  in  mind.  Far 
example,  a  point  an  inch  out  of  line  at  100  ft.  from  the  transit  causes  an 
error  of  about  3'.  This  error  varies  very  nearly  invera^y  as  the  distance 
of  the  iK>int  from  the  transit,  so  that  one  minute  corresponds  approximately 
to  one  inch  300  ft.  from  the  transit.  Again,  an  error  of  1'  of  arc  brings  a 
point  0.3  ft.  out  of  Une  lOOU  ft.  from  the  transit.  This  error  varies  directly 
as  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  transit,  so  that  at  500  ft.  the  error 
is  half  as  much,  or  0.15  ft.^ 

(c)  lUtMration,  A  rod  is  held  so  that  the  top  is  one  inch  out  of  plumb. 
It  is  100  ft.  from  the  transit.  Sighting  at  the  top  results  in  an  angular 
error  of  3'.  Henoe  the  importance  of  sighting  at  the  bottom  of  the  rod  or, 
when  this  is  impossible,  of  holding  the  rod  plumb.  The  nearer  the  rod  is 
to  the  transit  the  more  need  there  is  for  accurate  sighting. 

(d)  lUuatrtUion.  The  following  illustration  shows  how  much  more  im- 
portant it  is  to  hold  the  rod  plumb  than  it  is  to  split  it  exactly  with  the 
vertical  hair;  incidentally  it  emphasizes  also  the  importance  of  sitting 
at  the  bottom  of  a  rod  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

If  a  rod  one  inch  in  diameter  is  held  on  a  point  300  ft.  from  the  transit, 
the  maximum  error  due  to  the  vertical  hair  not  splitting  the  rod  will  nof 
exceed  half  a  minute  of  arc,  provided  the  hair  covers  the  rod  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  sighting  at  the  top  of  a  rod  which  is,  say,  two  inches 
out  of  plumb,  the  error  will  be  four  times  as  great,  or  two  mmutes.  It  is 
evident  that  it  is  easier  to  bring  the  vertical  hair  on  the  rod  than  it  is  to 
hold  the  latter  plumb.  Moreover,  when  all  but  the  upper  foot  or  two  of 
a  rod  is  invisible  from  the  transit,  the  top  may  be  considerably  more  than 
two  inches  out  of  plumb  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  error. 

14S.  Natural  Sources  of  Error»  A  high  wind,  a  hazy  at- 
mosphere, the  sun  shining  on  the  instrument,  and  other  natural 
sources  of  error  often  render  accurate  work  with  the  transit 
very  difficult.  For  work  of  great  precision  atmospheric  con- 
ditions are  usually  most  favorable  directly  after  simnse. 

149.  Elimination  of  Errors.  Mistakes,  Keep  in  mind  the 
''danger-points''  where  mistakes  are  likely  to  be  made  in  read- 
ing angles.  (Art.  132,  p.  97).  Form  the  habit  of  estimating 
angles  by  eye  as  a  rough  check  (p.  95).  Make  use  of  other 
checks  whenever  possible,  such  as  the  check  by  the  magnetic 
needle  or  by  doubhng  the  anglo.  Be  sure  that  the  line  of  sight 
is  directed  at  the  point  which  is  supposed  to  be  taken;  do  not 
get  stations  confused,  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  sight 
at  the  top  of  a  rod  make  sure  that  it  is  plumb. 

Constant  errors.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  measurement  of 
angles  is  so  satisfactory  is  that  constant  errors  may  be  largely 
eliminated  by  taking  observations  in  pairs.  Thus,  for  example, 
plunging  the  telescope  between  two  observations  eliminates 
instrumental  errors,  and  reading  both  verniers  eliminates  eccen- 
tricity of  graduation.  Other  precautions  are  given  in  Art.  140, 
p.  101,  and  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  procedure  when 
it  is  desired  to  measure  angles  with  high  precision  is  given  in 
Chapter  XVI,  Triangulation, 

Accidental  errors  are  eliminated  by  adjusting  values  of  angles. 
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by  taking  the  mean  of  several  observations  and  by  distr  buting 
the  total  error  when  several  angles  are  related  by  some  fixed 
condition  (Art.  24  (6),  p.  14). 

159.  The  Precision  of  Angular  Measurements  may  be 
judged  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  By  comparing  the  results  of 
several  independent  measurements  of  the  same  angle,  and  (2) 
by  observing  how  closely  the  values  of  different  but  related  angles 
ful&ll  known  conditions. 

(a)  First  method.  In  ordinary  work  if  an  angle  is  important 
enough  to  check  at  all,  it  is  usually  doubled.  (Method  of 
repetition,  p.  99.)  In  more  important  work  an  angle  may  be 
measured  a  number  of  times  and  the  precision  will  then  be 
indicated  by  the  probable  error  (pp.  15-19).  The  more  com- 
pletely the  assumptions  of  least  squares  (p.  15)  are  fulfilled 
the  more  nearly  will  th*)  probable  error  represent  the  true  error 
(p.  17,  Art.  27(a)). 

(&)  Second  method.  When  the  angles  of  a  polygon  are  meas- 
ured the  true  error  of  their  8um  is  known  (p.  119),  but  not  the 
error  of  any  one  angle.  The  same  is  true  of  several  angles 
having  vertices  at  a  common  point,  when,  as  in  Fig.  139  (p.  100), 
their  sum  should  equal  360^.  When,  however,  the  sum  of  two 
or  more  angles  should  equal  a  measured  angle  the  discrepancy 
between  the  sum  and  the  measured  angle  is  not  an  error  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  but  simply  the  difference  between  two 
quantities  both  of  which  contain  an  error  (see  p.  14).  In 
all  three  cases  errors  in  one  angle  may  be  compensated  by 
errors  in  another  angle,  so  that  the  error  of  the  sum  does  not 
represent  the  actual  precision  of  the  work. 

(c)  lUuttration.  The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  often  add  up  exactly  to 
180°  when  measured  with  a  transit  reading  to  minutes.  This  does  not 
mean  that  no  error  has  been  made,  but  that  the  errors  are  exactly  eom> 
pensating.  It  is  not  Ukely  that  any  one  of  the  three  angles  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  even  minutes.  If,  therefore,  they  are  measured  with  a  finely 
graduated  transit  reading  to  10",  their  sum  is  less  likely  to  add  up  to  180^ 
than  if  a  transit  reading  to  minutes  is  used,  although  the  precision  with 
which  each  an^  is  measured  may  be  much  greater.  Thus,  for  example, 
three  an^es  were  measured  with  the  following  results: 

Tcansit  readins  Ttransit  reading 

to  1  minute  to  10  second* 

1 68»  10'  68*»    9'  40" 

2 79*  40*  79*»  4(r  25^ 

3 32*»  ly  32*    y  40" 

180"    0'  179*  Sy  46" 

The  error  of  the  sum  in  the  second  set  is  15",  yet  the  precision  for  each 
angle  is  probably  much  greater  than  in  the  first  set  where  the  error  of  the 
eum  is  lero.     In  a  similar  manner  the  anglea  of  a  trian^  aa  detanmiiied 
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by-  lesdtBS  a  compass  to  the  nearest  17  will  often  add  up  180^,  while  the 
same  angles  measured  with  a  transit  fail  to  do  so,  yet  the  precision  of  the 
work  done  with  the  transit  is  probabty  far  greater. 

151.  Conditions  which  Affect  the  PrectskHi  of  Angular 
Measurements  in  addition  to  the  souFoes  of  error  already 
treated  are: 

(1)  Instrument  used.  How  ttoU  made;  how  finely  gradu- 
ated; power  of  telescope,  sensitiveness  of  levels,  and  rigidity 
of  tripod. 

(2)  Local  eondHions,  Conditions  a£fecting  the  setting  up 
and  the  stability  of  the  tramsst.  Time  allowed  for  completion 
of  the  work. 

(3)  Atmospheric  conditions.  Wind,  haziness, temperature^  and 
refraction. 

(4)  Method  used  in  measuring  the  angle. 

152.  Customary  Limits  of  Error,  (a)  Varying  condi- 
tions render  it  difficult  to  state  what  constitutes  good  work 
with  the  transit.  Moreover,  as  already  pointed  out  on  p.  44, 
the  limits  of  error  are  largely  governed  by  the  purpose  of  a 
survey,  and  even  in  the  same  survey  angiss  are  not  all  meas- 
ured with  the  same  precision.  Suppos3,  however,  a  limit  of 
error  has  been  i^ed  for  chainmg  and  it  is  desired  that  the 
precision  of  angular  measurement  i^all  correspond.  The  ques- 
tion at  once  arises:  What  is  the  largest  permissible  error  for 
each  angle?  In  the  following  table  the  errors  in  feet  caused 
by  different  angular  errors  are  given  for  five  lengths  of  sights, 
viz.,  100  ft.,  500  ft.,  1000  ft.,  1500  ft.,  and  5000  ft.: 

Error       100  500  1000         1500  5000        lEtatlo 

1'      0.0291     0.1454     0.2909     0.4363      1.4544       3^ 

30"     0.0145     0.0727     0.1454     0.2182     0.7272      g^ 


20"  0.0097  0.0485  0.0970 

10"  0.0048  0.0242  0.0485 

6"  0.0029  0.0145  0.0291 

4"  0.0019  0.0097  0.0194 

2"  0.0010  0.0048  0.0097 


1500 

5000 

0.4363 

1.4544 

0.2182 

0.7272 

0.1454 

0.4848 

0.0727 

0.2424 

0.0436 

0.1454 

0.0291 

0.097X) 

0.0145 

0.0485 

1 


10300 

1 
20600 

1 
34400 

1 
51600 

1 
103100 


0.0104  ft  - 1  in.  0.0208  ft.«  J  in.         0.0417  ft.-  }  in, 

0.0833  f t. « 1  in.         0.2500  ft.  -  3  in.         0.4167  f t. »  5  in. 
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This  table  has  two  uses:  (1)  It  gives  the  pennissible  angular 
error  for  a  given  ratio  of  precision;  (2)  it  gives  an  idea  of  thf 
error  in  feet  at  different  distances  from  the  transit  caused  by 
a  given  error  in  minutes  or  seconds, 

(6)  Permissible  angular  error.  The  ordinary  transit  reads 
to  minutes.  If  an  error  in  an  angle  does  not  exceed  one  minute, 
the  ratio  of  precision  is  about  j^Vir*  ^^  ^^  not  difficult  to  keep 
^thin  this  limit  in  chaining,  and  in  a  large  part  of  the  sur- 
veyor's work  greater  precision  is  not  required.  A  ratio  of  y^ 
is  classed  as  fair  work  for  measurements  with  a  steel  tape 
(p.  49).  To  come  within  this  limit  angles  should  be  read 
to  30"  (see  table),  and  this  can  easily  be  done  with  a  transit 
reading  to  minutes  (p.  78).  For  a  precision  of  Tvimr  ^^®  angles 
should  be  read  to  20'',  therefore  a  transit  graduated  to  2(/' 
is  preferable.  For  the  higher  limits  of  jtiirVf  Jjihvf  ^^^  tWit tfv 
it  is  seen  that  angles  must  be  read  to  6'\  4'',  and  2f'  respect- 
ively. This  requires  the  use  of  accurate  instruments,  finely 
graduated,  with  corresponding  precautions  in  sighting  and 
manipulation.  Moreover,  a  number  of  independent  measure- 
ments of  each  angle  must  be  taken  (either  by  repetition  or  by 
series,  see  pp.  99,  100),  from  which  the  probable  value  of  the 
angle  may  be  deduced. 

It  is  evident  that  in  any  given  survey  the  limit  of  error  for 
angles  and  the  limit  of  error  for  linear  measurements  should 
be  consistent.  This  is  too  frequently  overlooked,  one  limit 
being  set  for  chaining,  another  for  transit  work.  An  exception 
to  be  noted  is  in  rough  chaining  when  corresponding  angular 
measurements  can  ba  made  with  greater  precision  than  the 
linear  measurements  without  special  effort  or  loss  of  time. 

(c)  The  permissible  error  in  the  position  of  a  point,  if  kept  in 
mind,  will  often  save  unnecessary  refinement  in  measuring 
angles  in  certain  classes  of  work,  while  in  other  work  it  will 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  accurate  measurements.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  illustrations. 

{d)  lUvutration,  In  ^  topographic  survey  it  is  sufficient  to  locate  con- 
tour points  within,  say,  a  foot  or  two.  The  longest  sight  is,  say,  400  ft. 
From  the  table  the  error  for  1'  for  a  100-ft.  signt  is  0.029  ft.,  hence  for 
400  ft.  it  is  about  0.12  ft.  To  come  within  1.5  ft.  the  angular  error  must 
not  exceed  1.5 +0.12 »- 12  minutes.  For  sights  less  than  400  ft.  the  per- 
missible error  is  still  greater.  As  limb  readings  can  easily  be  estimated 
to  witnin  10^  this  means  that  for  400-ft.  sights,  or  less,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consult  the  vernier — an  obvious  saving  of  time. 

(e)  Illustratum.  A  certain  point  about  500  ft.  from  the  transit  must 
be  located  within  i".    From  the  table,  i"  (or  0.0208  ft.)  for  500  ft.  cor- 
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responds  to  an  error  of  a  little  less  than  10'\    This  is  the  maximum  per* 
missible  angular  error. 

(/)  Error  in  the  sum  of  angles.  Since  errors  in  angular  measure- 
ments are  largely  compensating,  when  several  angles  are  added 
together  the  total  error  of  their  sum  may  be  expected  to  vary 
about  as  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  angles.  Limits^ 
error  may  be  indicated  as  in  chaining  (p.  45);  thus  Rs=r\^Nt 
where  Re  is  the  total  error  of  the  sum,  r  the  permissible  error 
for  one  angle,  and  N  the  number  of  angles  either  in  a  polygon 
or  about  a  point.  From  the  following  table  the  value  of  ft 
in  seconds  can  be  obtained  for  different  values  of  r  and  A^: 

Permissible  errors  in  the  sums  of  angles  for  different  values  of  r 


N 

r=60" 

r=30" 

r=20" 

r=  10" 

r-6" 

r-4" 

r-2" 

3 

104" 

52" 

35" 

17" 

10" 

7" 

3.5" 

4 

120" 

60" 

40" 

20" 

12" 

8" 

4" 

6 

147" 

73" 

49" 

24" 

15" 

10" 

5" 

9 

180" 

90" 

60" 

30" 

18" 

12" 

6" 

12 

208" 

104" 

69" 

35" 

21" 

14" 

7" 

16 

240" 

120" 

80" 

40" 

24" 

16" 

8" 

In  ordinary  work  the  value  of  r  may  be  taken  as  30"  (see  p.  109). 
The  error  which  may  be  expected  in  the  sum  of  the  angles 
of  a  triangle  is  52",  or  about  a  minute.  For  a  four-sided  poly- 
gon the  table  gives  exactly  a  minute,  while  for  one  of  sixteen 
sides  it  is  two  minutes.  Of  course  these  values  are  not  ab- 
solute,— they  are  for  guidance  only.  In  selecting  the  value  of 
r  the  correlation  of  angular  and  linear  measurements  already 
discussed  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  tendency  is  to  measure 
angles  with  unnecessary  accuracy,  and  to  neglect  important 
sources  of  error  in  linear  measurements. 


CHAPTER  XI 
BEARINGS  AND  AZIMUTHS 

Bearing  and  azimuth  mean  so  nearly  the  same  thins  in  surveying  that 
the  two  terms  are  often  confuwd.  Each  la  uned  to  designate  the  angle 
which  a  line  makes  Mrith  a  north  and  south  meri'tian,  but  there  is  an  im- 
portant distinction  as  to  how  this  angle  is  measured.  The  distinction  is 
made  clear  in  this  chapter,  as  is  also  the  distinction  between  fonoard  bear> 
ing  and  back  bearing,  and  between  forward  aximuth  nnd  back  azimuth. 

For  the  method  of  cahuliting  the  bearing  of  one  line  from  <he  bearing 
of  another  line  when  the  an^le  between  the  two  is  known  see  chapter  on 
Calculation  of  B^aring$,  Part  II.  For  properties  of  the  magnetic  needle 
consult  Part  III.  For  the  method  of  surveying  with  the  compass  see  the 
chapter  on  Compata  Surveying, 


153.  Magnetic  Declination.  In  Part  III  it  is  explained 
that— 

1.  Except  in  a  few  localities  the  magnetic  needle  does  not 
point  to  the  true  north,  but  to  a  magnetic  north.  The  angle 
batween  a  true  north-and-south  line  and  a  magnetic  north* 
and-south  line  as  observed  at  any  place  is  the  magnetic  decli- 
nation for  that  place. 

2.  Tha  mxigneiic  declination  differs  for  different  places,  and 
varies  slightly  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  place. 

3.  The  agonic  Une  is  a  line  passing  through  places  where  the 
declination  is  zero.  In  the  United  States  it  passes  through  the 
central  part  of  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

4.  For  places  east  of  this  line  the  declination  is  west,  and  for 
placss  west  of  it  the  declination  is  east.  This  fact  helps  the 
memory  in  deciding  whether  the  declination  for  any  place  is 
east  or  west. 

5.  Local  attraction  is  a  term  used  to  denote  any  influence 
which  prevents  the  needle  from  pointing  to  the  magnetic  north 
in  a  given  locaUty. 

154.  The  Bearing  of  a  Line.  If  a  north-and-south  line 
passes  through  one  end  of  a  given  line,  two  supplementary 
angles  are  formed;  the  smMer  of  these  two  angles  is  the  hearing 
of  the  given  line*    Bearings  are  always  measured  from  the  north 
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Fig.  154. 


True  bearing. 


point  or  the  south  point  so  many  degrees  east  or  west,  never 

from   the  east  point  or  the  west  point  so 
many  degrees  north  or  south. 

Illuatration.  In  Fig.  154  the  four  possible  direc- 
tions in  which  bearings  are  measured  are  indicated 
by  the  arrows.  Thus  the  bearing  of  CA  is  N.  30** 
E.,  not  E.  oO"  N.;  of  CB,  S.  60*  E.,  not  E.  30°  S. ;  of 
E  CD,  S."  70*  W..  not  W.  2P  S. ;  of  CF,  N.  40*  W.,  not 
W.  50*  N. 

"B  By  definition  a  bearing  can  never  exceed 
90°.  For  example,  a  line  120°  from  north 
measured  clockwise  is  not  N.  120°  £.,  but 
S.  60°  E. 

The  bearing  of  a  line  with  respect  to  a  true 
north  and  south  meridian. 

Magnetic  bearing.  The  bearing  of  a  line  with  respect  to  a 
magnetic  north-^nd-south  meridian.  This  is  the  bearing  that 
is  read  from  a  compass  (unless  the  declination  arc  has  been 
turned  off),  and  differs  from  the  true  bearing  at  any  place 
by  the  amount  of  the  magnetic  declination  at  that  place. 

Question,  Why  will  the  true  bearing  of  a  line  change  if  the  line  is  pro* 
onged  far  enough  with  the  transit  T 

155.  Forward  Bearing  and  Back  Bearing.  Every  line 
of  definite  length  has  two  bearings,  one  for  each  end  of  the  line. 
If  the  bearing  of  any  line  from  one  end  is  N.E.,  from  the  other 
end  it  will  be  S.W.  and  vice  versa)  likewise  if  from  one  end  of 
a  line  the  bearing  is  N.W., 
from  the  other  end  it  must 
be  S.E.  This  is  an  import- 
ant distinction  because  it  in- 
dicates direction  northerly  or 
southerly.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, if  the  bearing  of  a  line 
AB  (Fig.  155)  is  given  indis- 
criminately as  either  S.  30°  E. 
or  N.  30°  W.,  one  cannot  tell 
whether  B  is  southeast  or 
northwest  of  A,  but  if  from 
A  to  J5  {AB)  it  is  S.  30°  E.  Fig.  155. 

and  from  B  to  A  [BA)  it  is  N.  30°  W.,  all  doubt  is  removed. 
The  forward  bearing  of  a  line  is  the  bearing  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  survey  is  being  run,  while  the  hack  hearing  is  that 
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in  the  oi^wsite  direction.     The  two  bearings  of  a  line  are 
numerically  equal  but  with  opposite  letters. 

TUtistraiion.  In  Fig.  155,  if  the  survey  is  made  from  A  to  B  to  C  to 
D  to  At  the  bearinoB  as  given  on  tbe  figiiiv  are  all  forward  beaiinca,  but  if 
the  survey  is  made  from  A  to  D  to  C  to  B  to  A,  the  bearings  as  given 
are  hack  bearings.  Assmnine  the  stations  to  have  been  occupied  in  the 
order  ABCD,  the  bearing  of  AB  is  3.  30°  £.,  or  back  bearing  is  N.  30** 
W.;  BC  is  N.  BO**  E..  or  back  bearing  is  S.  60*»  W.;  CD  is  N.  45' W., 
or  back  bearing  is  S.  45°  £. ;  DA  is  8. 50°  W.,  or  back  bearins  is  N.  50°  £. 

Note.  In  this  book  when  referring  to  the  bearing  of  any  line,  that  end 
of  the  line  at  which  the  bearing  was  read  will  be  given  first.  Thus  if 
the  bearing  of  a  line  AB  read  at  A  is  S.  30°  £.,  then  AB-'S.  30°  £. 
and  BA  =»N.  30°  W.,  i.e.,  the  bearing  of  BA  is  the  back  bearing  of  AB, 

156.  Reading  Bearlnss.  The  method  of  reading  the  needle 
in  a  cpmpass  is  exf^ined  on  page  102. 

157.  The  Bearings  Kept  in  a  Survey  are  usually  aZ/  for- 
ward bearings.  It  will  not  do  to  record  fom^ard  bearings  and 
back  bearings  indiscriminately.  While  it  is  true  that  one  can 
always  determine  from  the  needle  whether  the  forward  bearing 
is  N.  or  S.,  nevertheless  one  can  usually  do  this  without  con- 
sulting the  needle,  since  after  working  in  any  locality  a  short 
time  the  compass-points  are  well  fixed  in  mind. 

Note,  When  puzzled  in  the  field  as  to  whether  the  first  letter  or  bearing 
is  N.  or  S.,  imagine  yourself  walking  along  the  line  in  the  directum  in  which 
the  eurveu  ie  being  made,  and  note  whether  you  are  ffoing  in  a  northerly  or 
southerly  direction ;  if  the  line  should  happen  to  be  so  nearly  east  and 
west  that  you  cannot  tell,  then  ask  yourself  if  yon  are  going  easterly  or 
westerly.  If/  for  example,  you  know  that  the  bearing  of  a  Hne  must  be 
either  N.E.  or  S.W.,  you  can  usually  determine  in  this  way  whieh  of  the 
two  is  the  torward  bearing. 

158.  Calculated  Bearing  is  the  bearing  of  one  line  found 
by  calculation  from  the  bearing  of  another  line,  taking  into 
account  the  horizontal  angle  formed  by  the  two  lines. 

Note,  The  way  in  which  calculated  bearings  are  used  in 
transit  surveying  is  explained  in  the  next  chapter.  The  method 
of  calculating  beuings  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Calc%Ua- 
Mon  of  Bearings f  Part  II. 

159.  Things  to  Remember  about  Bearings — ^Summary. 

1.  The  magnetic  bearing  differo  from  the  true  bearing  by  the 
amount  of  local  magnetic  declination. 

2.  Bearings  are  redconed  frcxn  either  the  north  or  the  south 
points,  never  from  the  east  or  west. 

3.  Every  bearing  must  be  given  by  two  letters.  The  first 
must  be  either  N.  or  S.,  the  second  either  E.  or  W.  The  omis- 
sion of  either  letter  renders  the  bearing  of  no  value. 

4.  No  bearing  is  over  90^. 
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5.  Every  line  has  two  bearings,  forward  and  back,  equal 
numerically  but  with  opposite  letters. 

6.  The  order  in  which  the  two  ends  of  a  line  are  given  should 
indicate  from  which  end  a  corresponding  bearing  is  taken. 

160*  The  Azimuth  of  a  Line  is  the  angle  which  that  line 
makes  with  a  north^nd-sovih  line  as  a  reference-line.  Azi- 
muths are  measured  clockwise  from  the  north  as  a  starting- 
point.  Azimuth  differs  from  hearing  in  that  it  is  measured  in 
one  direction  only  (clockwise)  and  from  but  one  point  of  the 
compass  (N.).  A  line  the  azimuth  of  which  is  anywhere  be- 
tween 0*^  and  90°  is  in  the  N.E.  quadrant;  between  90®  and  180® 
in  the  S.E.  quadrant;  between  180°  and  270°  in  the  S.W,  quad- 
rant; between  270°  and  360°  in  the  N.W.  quadrant.  Thus  in 
speaking  of,  or  recording,  azimuths,  the  compass-points  N.,E., 
S.,  and  W.,  are  not  used,  the  magmiude  of  the  azimuth  alone 
indicating  the  direction  of  the  line — a  decided  advantage. 

(a)  IUu9tration.  A  transit  standing  at  T^  Fig.  160  (a), 
is  pointed  at  A.  The  angle  NT  A  measured  dockwiae  is 
310°,  and  if  NT  is  a  north-and-south  line,  the  azimuth  of 
TA  is  310°.  If  the  bearing  of  TA  is  required,  it  must  be 
from  the  azimuth,  360- 310  =  N.  50°  W. 


Fig.  160  (a). 


(6)  The  meaning  of  the  term  azimuth  as  given 
above  is  a  restricted  one,  but  it  is  the  one  to  be 
everywhere  understood  in  this  book  unless  other- 
wise specified.  Many  surveyors  measure  azimuths 
from  the  south  as  a  starting-point,  in  which  case 
the  azimuth  of  TA,  Fig.  160  (a),  would  be  130°  instead  of  310°. 

Note.  The  chief  advantage  in  measuring  azimuths  from  the  north  in- 
stead of  from  the  south  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  so  doing  the  algebraic  signs 
will  accord  with  the  directions  to  which  the  student  is  accustomed  in 
trigonometrical  computations.     (See  chapter  on  Lalitudes  and  Departures.) 

(c)  A  general  definition  of  azimuth.  The  angle  (measured 
clockwise)  which  a  line  makes  with  any  reference-line.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Fig.  160  (c) ,  let  BC  be  any  Une  of  reference 
not  a  N.  and  S.  line.  The  aaimuth  of  TA  with  respect 
to  BC  will  be  BTA  if  B  is  the  end  chosen  as  a 
starting-point,  or  CTA  if  C  is  the  end  from  which 
azimuths  ara  reckoned.  For  example,  in  any  sur* 
vey  the  first  transit  line  may  be  used  as  a  reference* 
line  for  all  the  other  transit  lines  if  so  desired. 
The  usual  method,  however,  is  to  assume  the  mag» 
netic  north-and-south  line  as  a  refer^ice-line,  so  that  the  azi- 
muth of  any  hue  can  be  checked  by  the  compass-needle. 


Fio.  160  (c). 
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(d)  Back  azimvih.  Every  line  of  definite  length  has  two  azi- 
muths, one  for  each  end  of  the  line. 
Thus  in  Fig.  160  \fi),  if  the  azimuth  of 
AB  is  taken  at  A  it  is  40^,  but  if  taken  at 
B  it  is  220°.  If  the  survey  is  being  made 
in  the  genaral  direction  from  A  to  ^. 
then  40°  is  the  azimuth  and  220°  the  back 
azimuth. 

The  hack  azimuth  of  a  line  is  the  azi- 
muth of  that  line  measured  at  its  forward 
end.     Since  azimuths  are  measured  always 
in  one  direction  (clockwise),  the  back  azimuth  is  always  equal 
to  the  azimuth  plus  180P,    If  this  sum  is  more  than  360°,  sub- 
tract 360°. 

161.  Facts  to  Remember  about  Azimuths. 

(1)  Bearings  are  measured  from  either  N.  or  S.,  but  azimuths 
ure  from  N.  only  (or  from  S.  only). 

(2)  Bearings  are  measured  either  right  or  left,  while  azi- 
muths are  always  measured  to  the  right  (clockwise). 

(3)  Bearings  are  never  over  90°,  but  azimuths  arc  from  0** 
to  360°. 

(4)  In  recording  a  bearing,  two  letters  (compass-points)  are 
required,  but  in  recording  azimuths  no  letters  are  used. 

(5)  The  back  azimuth  is  equal  to  the  forward  azimuth  plus 
180°  and  vice  versa. 

(6)  If  desired,  any  line  of  reference  may  be  used  in  place  of 
a  N.  and  S.  line,  but  the  magnetic  N.  and  S.  line  is  usually  the 
most  convenient  because  of  the  check  afforded  by  the  needle. 

(7)  The  term  azimuth  does  away  with  all  ambiguity  as  to 
direction,  but  since  custom  differs  it  should  be  plainly  stated 
in  the  notes  of  a  survey,  once  for  all,  whether  azimuths  are 
measured  from  N.  or  from  S. 


CHAPTER  Xn 
METHODS  OF  RUNNING  TRANSIT  LINES  AND  TRAVERSES 

~  In  this  chapter  four  methods  of  running  transit  lines  are  explained.  The 
theory  of  each  method  is  fdven  without  entering  upon  the  practical  details 
of  the  field  work.  (See  Chapter  XIV  for  f^ld  work.)  In  order  that  the 
different  methods  may  be  compared,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  method  are  stated. 


162.  Transit  Station.  The  point  over  which  the  transit 
stands  when  in  use.  (Usually  a  stake  with  a  tack  in  it  to  mark 
the  exact  point.) 

163.  Transit  Line.  An  imaginary  straight  line  between  two 
transit  stations. 

164.  Transit  Angle.  Any  angle  measured  with  a  transit.  It 
must,  from  the  way  in  which  the  transit  is  constructed,  be  either 
a  horizontal  angle  or  a  vertical  angle.  (See  chapter  on  The  Tran- 
sit,  Part  III.)  Unless  otherwise  specified  it  is  usually  under- 
stood to  be  a  horizontal  angle. 

165.  The  Transit  Line  a  Line  of  Reference.  Transit  sta- 
tions are  so  chosen  by  the  surveyor  that  the  lines  between  them 
may  be  used  as  reference-lines,  by  which  and  from  which  bound- 
aries, buildings,  streets,  or  whatever  he  may  wish  to  sur\'ey  are 
located.  Methods  of  locating  details  of  a  survey  such  as  these 
are  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

Transit  lines,  as  a  rule,  will  not  be  inked  in  on  the  finished 
map,  and  should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

166.  Running  Transit-lines.  A  term  for  establishing  tran- 
sit stations  and  locating  these  stations  with  respect  to  each 
other.  The  work  usually  consists  in  chaining  distances  between 
successive  transit  stations  and  in  measuring  the  angle  w^hich 
each  transit  line  makes  ^'ith  some  other  transit  line,  or  with 
some  reference  meridian. 

Note.  The  field  work  of  a  survey  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  (1 )  run- 
iiing  transit  lines,  and  (2)  locating  details  from  those  transit  fines.  Thi« 
chapter  has  to  do  with  the  first  part  only. 
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167.  Tnyisit»Iine  Angle.  The  homontal  angle  between  any 
two  transit  lines  that  meet  at  a  transit  station.  It  may  be 
either  the  laigar  or  smaller  angle  and  each  of  these  angles  may 
ba  noeasnred  clockwise  or  counter-clockwise;  in  practice,  there* 
fore,  it  is  not  erumgh  to  note  the  value  of  an  angle,  hut  the  backeight 
and  direction  in  which  the  angle  is  measured  must  be  noted  also, 

JUustration.  In  Fig.  107  let  A,  T,  and  B  repinaoent  the  ccrrtct  location  of 
three  transit  stations,  the  transit  standing  at  3*.  Suppose  the  notes  giv^ 
the  angle  ATB  as  45^  from  a  backsight  on 
A,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  ans^  is 
measured  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  If  the 
draiftsman  assumes  that  it  was  taken  to  the 
left,  plotting  45°  he  will  get  a  line  T€  instead 
of  the  line  TB. 

Again,  suppose  that  the  notes  say  that  the 
angle  of  45°  was  taken  to  the  right,  but  it 
is  not  stated  whether  A  or  £  is  the  oacksight. 
Should  the  draftsman  assume  that  B  was  the 
backsight,  plotting  45°  to  the  right  he  woulJ 
get  a  hoe  TD  instead  of  the  line  TA* 

The  notes,  therefore,  must  not  admit  of  ambiguity  in  respect  to 
the  backsighif  or  to  the  direction  (right  or  left)  %n  which  an  angle 
is  taken, 

16S.  Deflection  Angle.  The  angle  which  a  line  makes  with 
a  transit  line  produced  from  the  preceding  station.  Deflection 
angles  are  measured  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  hence  the  direc- 
tion should  always  be  entered  in  the  notes. 

lUtutration.  A  transit  sUnds  at  C,  Fig.  168: 
the  backsight  is  at  X;  the  telescope  is  plunged 
after  backsighting,  and  then  points  at  B.  If 
turned  to  the  right,  any  deflection  angls,  as  BCD, 

f^  ^4^ _1    p   may  be  measured  to  the  right;    if  turned  the 

other  way,  any  deflection  angle  to  the  laft  may 
be  measured,  as  ECB.  When  deflection  angles 
are  used  at  all,  it  is  customary  to  measure  each 
deflection  angle  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  accord- 
FiQ.  168.  ittg  to  which  side  of  the  line  the  point  sighted 

atlies. 

169.  A  Systenni  of  Transit  Lines.  Two  or  more  transit 
lines  so  chosen  and  connected  as  to  form  the  basis  of  a  survey. 
The  transit  lines  are  connected  by  the  angles  which  they  make 
with  each  other  at  transit  stations.  The  distances  between  the 
stations  must  also  be  known. 

Illuatrati&n.  The  system  may  form  a  closed  polygon,  as  in  Figs.  A  and 
B,  or  a  series  of  lines  which  do  not  close,  as  in  Figs.  C  and  D,  or  a  network 
of  lines,  as  in  Fig.  E,  p.  118. 

1 70.  Traverse.  A  term  almost  synonymous  with  a  system 
of  transit  Imes,  but  somewhat  broader  and  more  comprehen* 
sive-  in  its  meaning.    For  <^xample,  '^running  a  trav^se"  with 
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a  transit,  a  compass,  or  a  plane  table  means  to  run  out  a  series 
of  connected  lines,  locating  the  stations  with  respect  to  each 
other  by  a  combination  of  linear  and  angular  measurements. 
The  term  may  have  been  borrowed  from  navigation,  where  its 


Fig.  A  Fig.B  Fig.D 

Fig.  169. 

nautical  meaning  is  the  zigzag  line  described  by  a  ship  when 
sailing  on  different  courses.  When  a  traverse  comes  back  to 
the  starting-point  it  is  a  closed  traverse, 

171.  Triangulation.  A  network  of  connected  triangles,  in 
which  the  angles  are  measured,  but  not  the  sides.  The  latter 
are  found  by  trigonometrical  calculation,  starting  from  some 
measured  base-line.  (See  Chapter  XVI.)  The  distinction  be- 
tween traverse  and  triangulation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter 

.  term  implies  the  measurement  of  angles  only. 

172.  The  Transit-line  Angles — Right  or  Left.  Angles  may 
be  measured  all  to  the  right  from  a  backsight  on  the  preced- 
ing station,  as  in  Figs.  A,  B,  and  D,  or  all  to  the  left,  as  in 
two  of  the  polygons  in  Fig.  E,  or  right  and  left  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  in  Fig.  C,  (In  Fig.  169  the  direction  in  which  the 
angles  were  measui^od  is  indicated  by  arrows;  R  in  &  polygon 
means  that  all  angles  in  that  polygon  were  measured  to  the 
right;  L  means  that  all  angles  were  measured  to  the  left.)  For 
beginners,  at  least,  it  is  better  to  measure  all  angles  to  the  right. 

173.  Transit-line  Angles — Interior  and  Exterior.  It  is 
usually  more  convenient,  but  by  no  means  necessary,  to  measure 
the  interior  angles  of  a  polygon  instead  of  the  exterior.  To 
do  this  when  all  angles  are  measured  to  the  right,  go  around 
the  polygon  counter-clockvnse  (leave  the  polygon  on  the  left), 
as  in  Fig.  A,  The  other  direction  (Fig  B)  gives  the  exterior 
angles. 

174.  A  Survey  Closes  when  the  transit  lines  form  a  closed 
polygon,  aa  in  Figs.  A,  B,  and  E,    In  farm  and  city  surveys 
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transit  lines  usually  close,  but  in  railway  or  highway  work  they 
seldom  do. 

175.  Closing  Check  on  Translt«llne  Angles.  From  twice 
the  number  of  sides  of  a  polygon  subtract  four,  and  multiply 
the  result  by  90^.  The  final  result  is  the  sum  of  the  interior 
angles. 

lUuatratum.     Triangle:    (2X3-4)X90*'-180*.     Four-sicJed:    (2X4-4) 
X90°  =  360^     Five-sided:     (2X5-4)X90'»-540^     Six-sidod:    (2X6-4) 
X90**»72J<'.     Al^bmicillv:     If   J^»  number   of   sides,    iS-sum    of   the 
interior  angles,  then  5  =  (2.V  -  4)  X  90*>. 

176.  The  Error  of  Closure — ^Translt  Lines.  In  any  poly- 
gon of  transit  lines  the  location  of  each  station  with  respect  to 
any  other  station  can  be  calculated  from  the  angles  and  dis- 
tances measured  in  the  field.  If  the  position  of  any  station  is 
assumed  as  a  starting-point,  and  then  following  around  the 
pK)lygon,  the  pK)sition  of  this  same  station  is  found  by  calcula- 
tion; the  difference  between  the  assumed  position  and  the  cal- 
culated pK)sition  is  the  error  of  closure.  This  error  may  be  due 
to:  (1)  errors  in  measuring  transit-line  angles;  (2)  errors  in 
measuring  the  lengths  of  transit-lines.  In  practice  a  survey 
seldom  closes  exactly,  due  to  error  from  both  sources.  The 
permissible  error  of  closure  is  treated  in  Chapter  XIV  on  Field 
Work. 

177.  The  Methods  of  Running  Transit  Lines  most  used 
differ  only  in  the  method  of  measuring  and  recording  the  tran- 
sit-line angles;  the  methods  for  linear  measurements  are  the 
same,  i.e.,  chaining  or  measuring  with  the  stadia.  The  four 
methods  given  in  the  succeeding  articles  of  this  chapter  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups: 

-.  f  Running  transit  lines  by  direct  angles. 
I  Running  transit  lines  by  deflection'  angles. 

--  r  Running  transit  lines  by  aziscutrs. 
I  Running  transit  lines  by  bearings. 

In  the  first  group  the  angles  measured  are  those  which  the 
transit  lines  make  with  each  other. 

In  the  second  group  some  line  of  reference,  for  example, 
a  north-and-south  line)  is  established  for  the  entire  survey,  and 
the  angles  measured  are  those  which  the  different  lines  make 
with  lines  parallel  to  this  line  of  reference. 
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FIRST   METHOD. 


178.  Running^  Transit  Lines  by  Angeles.      This  method 
consists  simply  in  measuring  each  angle  directly  from  a  back- 
sight on  a  preceding  station.     If  desired. 


405.3 

the  angle  can  be  doubled,  tripled,  or 
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peated  any  number  of  times.  The 
lengths  of  the  sides  may  be  measured 
with  a  chain,  a  tape,  or  the  stadia.  The 
method  may  be  used  whether  the  tran- 
"874J  "^^  sit  lines  form  a  closed  polygon  or  not. 
Fig.  178.  On  the  whole  it  is  better  in  this  method 

to  take  all  angles  clockwise. 

lUustration.  In  Fig.  178  each  interior  angle  was  measured  to  the  risfat 
([clockwise)  from  a  backsight  on  the  preceding  station.  If  more  conven- 
ient, the  exterior  angles  could  have  been  measured.     (Art.  173.) 

Field  Notes.  Some  of  the  forms  of  field  notes  used  for  this  method  are 
given  in  Chapter  XV. 

Remark.  Triangulation  is  a  special  case  of  the  angle  method  of  running 
transit  lines. 

SECOND   METHOD. 

179.  Running  Transit  Lines  by  Deflection  Angles.     A 

modification  of  the  angle  method  especially  applicable  to  tran- 
sit lines  which  do  not  close,  but  progress  more  or  less  in  one 
general  direction.  Instead  of  measuring  the  angle  directly  from 
the  backsight,  the  telescope  is  plunged  and  the  deflection  angle 
(see  Art.  168)  is  then  measured  right  or  left.     (Fig.  179.) 


Fig.  170. 

Field  Notes.  Some  of  the  forms  of  field  notes  used  for  re- 
cording deflection  angles  are  given  in  Chapter  XY. 

THIRD  METHOD. 

180.  Running  Transit  Lines  by  Azimuths.'*'    It  will  be 
assumed  in  this  explanation  that  the  azimuth  of  each  line  is 

*  In  most  books  on  Aunre  jing  this  method  is  called  travmwug.  As  usuafly 
defined  this  term  includes  not  only  the  aJimuth  method,  but  the  quadrant 
"method  also.     Moreover,  the  term  traversing  Cor  traverse  strrveying,  or 
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measured  from  the  north  end  of  a  magnetic  north-and-8outh 
line.  The  method  holds  good,  however,  no  matter  what  hne 
is  chosen  as  a  reference-line.  Keep  clearly  in  mind  what  is 
meant  by  arimiUh  and  back  azimuth.  (See  Arts.  160-161,  pp. 
114-115.) 

(a)  In  the  azimuth  method  the  main  thing  to  remember  is 
simply  this:  At  whatever  station  the  transit  may  stand,  when 
the  telescope  is  pointed  north  the  vernier  reading  muet  he  zero. 
This  is  not  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  compass-needle 
except  at  the  first  set-up;  on  the  contrary,  the  needle  is  con- 
sulted only  as  a  rough  check  at  all  stations  except  the  first. 

There  are  two  azimuth  methods.  In  one  the  telescope  is 
inverted  when  taking  a  backsight,  and  is  normal  when  taking  a 
foresight;  in  the  other  method  the  telescope  is  always  normal. 
The  essential  difference  between  the  two  is  that  in  the  first 
method  no  setting  of  the  vernier  is  required  after  the  first  set- 
up, while  in  the  second  method  the  vernier  is  set  anew  at  eacl* 
station. 

(6)  First  Method.  Let  the  first  set-up  of  the  transit  be  ai 
station  A  (Fig.  180  (6)).  With  plates  clam{)ed  at  zero,  point 
the  telescope  to  the  magnetic  north  as  indicated  by  the  needle. 
This  is  equivalent  to  backsighting  on  the 
majnetic  north,  but  this  first  station  is  the 
only  one  at  which  the  needle  is  consulted 
except  as  a  check.  Set  the  lower  clamp  as 
usual  for  a  backsight,  and  loosening  the 
upper  clamp,  sight  on  B.  Suppose  the 
vernier  now  reads  50°,  then  this  angle, 
taken  clockwise  from  the  magnetic  north, 
mitst  be  the  azimuth  of  AB.  Allow  the  ver- 
nier to  remxiin  clamped  at  50°.  •  Setting  up 
at  By  plunge  the  telescoi)e  and  backsight 
on  A,  Having  backsighted,  plunge  the 
telescope  again;  it  now  becomes  normal  and  points  in  the  direc- 
tion of  AB  produced  along  the  line  BP.  If  the  azimuth  oi  AB 
is  50°,  the  azimuth  of  BP  must  also  be  50°,  and  since  the  ver- 


FiQ.  180  (6). 


running  a  traverse)  id  used  by  many  surveyors  to  indicate  any  one  of  the 
four  methods  of  running  comparativehr  short  lines  where  angles  and  dis- 
tances are  both  measured,  contrasted,  for  example,  with  triangulation. 
This  accords  with  the  definition  of  traverae  as  given  on  page  117.  To  avoid 
all  ambiguity,  however,  the  method  explained  in  Art.  180  will  be  called 
the  agimtUh  method. 
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nier  has  Dot  been  disturbed,  it  reads  50°  just  as  it  did  when 

the  transit  stood  at  A  and  the  telescope  pointed  at  B.  If  now 
the  telescope  is  pointed  north,  the  vernier  reading  will  be  zero, 
and  if  it  is  pointed  to  any  other  station,  the  vernier  reading  will 
be  the  azimuth  of  the  line  from  station  B  to  that  station, 

(c)  la^utration.     (Fig.  180  <b).)     8et  up  the  transit  at  A.  emti  backsight 

Dier  reading  will  be  50°,  or  tlie  aamvih  of  AB.  Without  disturbing  (Ik 
vernier  Mt  up  at  B.  bncks^lit  on  /t  with  incfrled  lelsMope,  pluagf  tho  IrU- 

toresiglit  on  C.  Tlie  vernier  will  read  190°,  or  the  a^imiUk  ofBC,  Allow 
the  vernier  to  remsin  clamped  at  160.  net-up  at  C.  invert  the  telescope, 
backsight  on  B,  pfunpe  the  telescope  and  sight  on  the  next  station.     Thus 

Note.  Usually  there  are  azimuths  to  other  points  beeide  transit  sla- 
(ions  whioh  must  be  taken  at  each  set-up;  if  so.  then  the  lati  sisht  before 
leaving  a  station  must  be  on  the  next  station,  thus  automatically  setting 

(d)  SecoTid  Method.  In  this  method  the  telescope  is  no(  in- 
verted for  the  backsight,  but  instead  the  vernier  is  set  anew  at 
each  station  so  that  its  reading  will  be  the  azimutk  of  the  back- 
sight. The  atimu'.h  of  the  backsight  is  equal 
to  the  hack  azimuth  of  the  foresight  as  taken 
at  the  preceding  station,  i.e.,  add  180°  to  the 
azimuth  already  recorded.  For  example,  if 
the  transit  stands  at  B  (Fig.  180  (d),  before 
backsighting  on  A  the  vernier  is  set  so  that 
the  reading  is  the  6ocfc  azimuth  of  AB,  or  230" 
(obtained  by  adding  180°  to  50°),  If,  there- 
fore, the  vernier  is  set  at  230°  and  a  back- 
sight taken  to  A,  upon  turning  back  to  zero 
the  telescope  will  point  north.    Moreover,  if 

a  foresight  is  taken  to  any  other  point,  as  C,  the  reading  of  the 
vernier  will  be  the  azimuth  of  the  line  from  the  transit  to  that 
point,  or  the  azimuth  of  BC. 


1.  ISO  (d). 


■atinn.     In  Fig.  180  (d)  .the^ti 


of  AB  o\ ., —  -.  — 

nier  at  230'  (5(P-I-180°1,  backsight  on  A.  foresighton  C.  1 
will  be  19J°,  or  the  aiinmth  of  BC.  Set  up  at  C,  set  the  vernier  ag  imi-  t 
180°  li,e.,  10°),  backsight  on  B  and  foresight  on  the  nent  station.  Thus 
the  process  is  repeated  at  each  sueoeeding  station.  The  telescope  ts  always 
noinial,  never  inverted  for  basluight  or  foresight. 

181.  Outline  of  the  Two  Azimuth  Methods. 

In  both  methods  the  azimuth  of  the  first  transit  line  is  estab- 
lished in  eicactly  the  same  manner  by  the  tise  of  the  magnetic 
needle.     There  are  two  other  ways  of  getting  this  first  azimuth 
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(explained  in  Arts.  185  aTid  186),  which  can  be  used  with  ^ther 
method.  The  difference  between  the  two  methods  of  travers- 
ing is  simpl/  one  in  orienttng  the  transit.     (Art.  187.) 


First  Method 

1.  Vernier  is  left  clamped  at 

the   forward   azimuth   of 
the  preceding  line. 

2.  Telescope  is  inverted  before 

backsighting. 

3.  Telescope  is   plonged  after 

backsighting. 


Second  Method 

1.  Vernier  is  reset  at  the  for- 

ward azimuth  of  the  pre- 
ceding line  plus  180^, 

2.  Telescope    remains    normal 

when  backsighting. 

3.  Foresight  is  taken  without 

plunging. 


In  both  methods  the  asimuth  can  be  read  directly  from  the 
vernier,  whether  in  turning  off  the  anjle  the  telescope  is  moved 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Transits  should  be  graduated  from  0** 
to  360®,  preferably  in  one  direction  only,  to  correspond  to  angles 
taken  to  the  right,  or  clockwise. 

Field  Notes,  Some  of  the  forms  of  field  notes  used  for  the 
azimuth  method  are  given  in  Chapter  XV. 

182.  When  Azimuths  and  Magnetic  Bearings  Disagree. 
The  back  bearing  of  the  first  line  should  be  read  at  the  second 
station.  If  it  agrees  with  the  fonvard  bearing  as  taken  at  the 
first  station,  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  local  attrac- 
tion at  either  place.  If  the  two  bearings  disagree,  it  is  necessary, 
before  proceeding  with  the  survey,  to  establish  some  transit 
line  the  back  bearing  of  which  agrees  with  its  forward  bearing. 
Having  done  this,  a  new  start  may  be  made  from  either  end 
of  the  line,  since  in  all  probability  the  azimuth  of  the  line  taken 
at  either  end  will  be  correct.  Thereafter  should  the  azimuth 
of  any  transit  line  disagree  with  the  magnetic  bearing  and  no 
mistake  be  found  in  the  azimuth,  local  attraction  may  be  as- 
sumed as  the  cause.  It  often  happens  that  such  a  disagree- 
ment will  occur  for  several  successive  transit  lines,  but  should 
bearings  and  azimuths  continue  to  differ  by  about  the  same 
amount  the  original  azimuth  upon  which  all  others  depend  is 
probably  incorrect.  If  the  magnetic  needle  is  to  be  used  as  a 
check  throughout  the  survey,  it  is  obviously  important  that 
the  original  azimuth  should  be  as  nearly  correct  as  possible. 
Herein  lies  the  advantage  of  starting  from  a  true  north-and- 
south  meridian  established  by  observation,  and  in  extended 
surveys  this  is  often  the  method  used.     (See  Art.  ISi^.l 
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183.  Comparison  of  the  Two  Azimuth  Methods. 

The  first  method  has  no  disadvantages  as  compared -with  the 
second  method  except  such  as  arise  from  plunging  the  t«le- 
scope.  If,  for  example,  the  line  of  collimation  is  badly  out 
of  adjustment,  an  error  is  introduced  each  time  the  telescope 
is  reversed.  The  advantage  of  this  method  over  eveiy  other 
method  of  running  transit  lines  is  that  after  the  first  set-up  it 
is  not  necessary  (or  desirable)  to  set  the  vernier,  since  the  fore- 
sight on  each  station  automatically  sets  the  vernier  for  that 
station.  Thus  the  error  which  is  so  apt  to  occur  in  setting  the 
vernier  is  eliminated.     (For  disadvantages  see  Art.  190,  III.) 

The  second  method  is  used  when  for  any  reason  it  is  not  best 
to  plunge  the  telescope,  or  when,  as  on  the  theodolite,  the  tele- 
scope cannot  be  plunged.  A  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  first  method  is  that  the  vernier  must  be  set  anew  at  each 
station. 

184.  Checking  Azimuths  by  the  Magnetic  Needle. 
Any  azimuth  may  be  easily  reduced  co  a  bearing.  (See  chapter 
on  Calculation  of  Bearings,  Part  II.)  If,  therefore,  the  magnetic 
lorth-and-south  line  is  taken  as  the  reference-line  for  a  survey, 
the  azimuth  of  any  line  may  be  roughly  checked  by  glrncing 
at  the  needle  while  the  telescope  is  still  pointing  along  tht^  line 
and  mentally  noting  whether  or  not  the  azimuth  and  bearing 
agree. 

185.  A  True  North-and-south  Line  as  a  Reference  Me« 
ridian  is  often  used  in  place  of  a  magnetic  north-and-south 
line.  In  that  case  the  azimuths  are  more  readily  checked  by 
the  needle  if  the  compass-box  is  adjusted  so  that  when  the 
telescope  is  pomted  to  the  true  north  the  needle  will  point  to 
the  N.  of  the  compass-box.  If  the  dechnation  is  known,  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  turning  off  the  declination  arc,  using 
the  vernier  inside  the  compass-box;  otherwise  a  true  meridian 
must  be  established  by  an  observation  on  the  North  Star  or  bj' 
some  other  method. 

Notice  that  after  the  declination  arc  is  turned  off  the  N.  of  the  eom pass- 
box  is  no  loneer  exactly  underneath  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  In  many 
transits  no  provision  is  made  for  turning  off  the  declination  arc. 

Tlie  advantage  of  startinx  from  a  true  meridian  established  by  obser^'a- 
tion  is  explained  in  Art.  182.  In  ordinary  surveys  of  small  extent,  how- 
ever, there  is  usually  no  time  for  establishing  such  a  meridian. 

186.  Any  Reference  Meridian  may  be  Used  instead  of  a 
north-and-south  line,  provided  no  use  is  to  be  made  of  hearings 
For  example,  the  line  between  the  first  two  stations  may  be 
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assumed  as  a  reference  meridian  (zero  asimuth);  the  azimuth 
of  each  transit  line  la  then  reckoned  from  a  line  parallel  to  the 
first  transit  line.  (In  that  case  the  meaning  of  azimiUk  is  that 
given  in  Art.  160  (c),  p.  114.) 

In  this  method  the  transit  lines  are  all  located  with  reaped 
to  each  other,  which  is  often  all  that  is  necessaiy,  but  the  needle 
cannot  easily  be  used  for  checking  azimuths,  and  this  is  a  dis- 
advantage. 

187.  Orienting  the  Transit.  In  running  lines  by  azimuths, 
the  first  step  after  setting  up  the  transit  at  any  station  is  to 
get  the  graduated  plate  into  such  a  position  that  when  the  ver» 
nier  reading  is  zero  the  line  of  sight  vfill  be  parallel  to  the  reference 
meridian.     This  is  called  orienting  the  transit. 

lUustraiion.  If  the  roferenee  meridian  is  a  north-and- south  line,  orienting 
the  transit  results  in  the  telescope  pointing  north  (when  the  vernier  reading 
is  sero  and  the  telescope  is  normal).  In  the  first  method  this  is  accom- 
plished by  backsighting  with  inverted  telescope  and  then  plunging;  in  the 
second  method  by  setting  the  vernier  at  the  back  azimuth  and  backsighting. 


FOURTH  METHOD. 

188.  Running  Transit  Lines  by  Bearings.  This  method 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  azimuth  method  except  that 
bearings  instead  of  azimuths  are  read  directly  from  the  transit. 
For  this  purpose  the  graduations  on  the  limb  should  be  num- 
bered from  0^  to  90®  to  correspond  to  quadrants  of  bearing  in 
the  compass.     (See  page  75.) 

When  the  plates  are  left  clamped  at  the  forward  bearing  of  a 
transit  line,  the  transit  is  oriented  at  the  next  station  by  back- 
sighting  with  inverted  telescope  and  then  plunging;  otherwise 
it  is  oriented  by  setting  the  vernier  at  the  back  bearing  and 
then  backsighting.  (The  two  methods  of  orienting  correspond 
to  those  used  for  azimuths.) 

Either  a  trite  north-and-south  line  or  a  magnetic  north-and- 
south  line  may  be  taken  as  a  reference  meridian.  If  the  former 
is  used,  it  is  convenient  to  turn  off  the  declination  arc  (see  Art. 
185)  so  that  bearings  read  from  the  limb  may  be  checked  by 
the  needle  without  thinking  of  the  magnetic  declination. 

Note.  The  two  seroes  on  the  limb  (180°  apart)  mav  be  called  the  north 
Eero  and  the  aouth  Eero;  the  one  with  which  the  zero  of  the  vernier  coinddee 
when  the  teleecope  pointa  north  (the  transit  having  been  oriented)  is  the  north 
gero.  (Why,  in  most  cases,  will  this  sero  reaUy  be  nearer  the  south  end  of 
&  telescope  poiated  north?) 
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lUuairaiion.  In  f^.  180  id),  if  the  transit  is  oriented  at  Sta.  B  and  is 
then  pointed  to  Sta.  C,  the  vernier  reading  will  be  10**j  and  since  the  vernier 
aero  w  to  the  left  of  the  S.  aero  on  the  limb,  the  beannc  of  BC  is  S.  10**  W. 
(Draw  a  sketch  showing  the  relative  position  of  the  telescope,  the  N.  and 
S.  zeroes  on  the  limb,  and  the  vernier  zero.     (See  page  102.) 

Caution.  In  reading  bearings,  it  is  evident  that  an  error  of  180°  will  be 
introduced  by  mistaking  the  north  zero  for  the  south  zero  or  vice  verta. 
Thus  in  the  illustration  a  common  mistake  would  be  to  read  N.  10**  E. 
instead  of  S.  10°  W. 

Note.  Precautions  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  error  due  to  local  attrac- 
tion in  the  bearing  of  the  first  line.     (See  Art.  182.) 

A  true  north-and-south  line  may  be  established  by  observation  if  desired, 
and  used  as  a  reference  meridian  for  bearings. 

Field  Notes  for  this  method  are  similar  to  those  used  with 
azimuths,  except  that  care  must  be  taken  to  designate  in  which 
quadrant  of  bearing  each  line  lies,  i.e.,  to  give  its  fonMura  bear- 
ing. 

189.  Running  Transit  Lines  by  Angles  and  Calculated 
Bearings.  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  separate  method. 
Transit  lines  are  run  exactly  as  in  Method  I  or  Method  II »  but 
in  addition  the  bearing  of  each  line  is  calculated  instead  of 
being  read  directly  from  the  transit  as  in  Method  IV.  The 
bearing  of  the  first  transit  line  is  obtained  from  the  needle,  the 
angle  which  that  line  makes  with  the  second  transit  line  is 
measured,  and  the  calculated  bearing  of  the  second  line  found 
by  the  method  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Calculation  of  Bear- 
ings,  Part  II.  Thereafter  the  bearing  of  each  transit  line  is 
computed  from  the  calculated  (not  the  magnetic)  bearing  of 
the  preceding  transit  line,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
magnetic  bearing.  Since,  however,  the  first  bearing  calculated 
(i.e.,  the  calculated  bearing  of  the  second  transit  line)  was  ob- 
tained from  the  magnetic  bearing  of  the  first  transit  line,  all 
other  calculated  bearings  should  agree  approximately  with  the 
corresponding  magnetic  bearings,  and  hence  any  large  error  in 
a  transit-line  angle  may  be  detected.  The  check  thus  afforded 
is  a  valuable  one,  especially  in  running  the  transit  lines  of  a 
survey  which  does  not  close,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  needle 
is  not  continually  affected  by  local  attraction. 

Remark.  If  the  cause  of  local  attraction  is  not  about  the  person  of  the 
observer,  but  remains  stationary,  an  angle  can  still  be  checked  by  the  needle 
provided  two  readings  are  taken  at  the  station  where  the  transit  standi, 
one  the  back  bearing  of  the  preceding  line,  the  other  the  forward  bearing 
of  the  line  ahead. 

N<^e.  Precautions  to  eliminate  errors  due  to  local  attraction  should  be 
taken  in  assuming  the  bearing  of  the  first  line  in  order  to  use  the  needle 
throughout  the  survey  as  a  rough  check. 

{d)_inu9tTation.  The  bearing  of  AB,  Fig.  189  (a),  as  read  at  A  is  N.  20* 
£.     The  back  bearing,  read  at  B,  is  S.  20°  W. ;  hence  N.  20<*  £.  is  assumed 
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a9  correct.     The  an^le^  at  B,  C,  and  D  are  indicated  on  the  figure.    The 
calculated  bearings  of  the  different  lines  are 
also  indicated. 

Using  the  method  explained  in  Part  II  the 
calculation  is  as  follows: 

Afi-=N.  20'E.+  (S.W.) 

ABC»     er     - 


BC  =  S.  40«  E.- 
BCD-'      30°      - 


CD  ^8.  70*  E.-  (N.W.) 
CDE^     100        + 


DJEr=N.  33    E.+ 


Pio.  189(a). 


Notice  that  since  the  angle  BCD  ^30^  is  a  deflection  angle,  the  forward 
bearing  of  BC  is  used  instead  of  the  back  bearing,  i.e.,  the  Tetters  S.E.  are 
not  changed  to  N.W.  before  adding  30^  algebraically. 

For  other  examoles  of  the  calculation  of  bearing^i  see  the  chapter  on 
Calculation  of  Bearings,  Part  II. 

Note.  In  extended  surveys  a  true  north-and-south  line  is  often  estab- 
lished by  observation,  and  tne  bearing  of  the  first  transit  line  is  then  cal- 
culated from  the  ang^e  which  it  makes  with  the  Hne  thus  established. 
See,  for  example,  Une  yV  in  the  sketch  of  transit  Unes  (p.  390). 

(&)  Check  for  a  dosed  polygon.  The  bearing  of  the  first  line 
assumed  from  the  needle  reading  is  sometimes  called  a  calcu- 
lated bearing,  and  hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  calculated 
and  magnetic  bearings  are  exactly  the  same  for  the  first  hne, 
although  this  is  not  Ukely  to  be  true  of  other  hnes.  If  the 
transit  lines  form  a  closed  polygon,  a  second  calculated  bearing 
may  be  obtained  for  the  first  line  from  the  calculated  bearing 
of  the  last  side  and  the  closing  angle.  The  discrepancy  between 
the  assumed  bearing  of  the  first  hne  and  the  final  calculated 
bearing  as  thus  obtained  is  equal  to  the  total  error  in  the  sum  of 
the  interior  angles,  as  found  by  the  check  of  Art.  175,  p.  119. 

lUuatration.  The  assumed  bearing  of  the  first  side  of  a  triangle  is  N.  30**  E. 
The  calculated  bearing  of  the  same  side  found  by  foUowinjp;  around  the  tri> 
angle  is  N.  30*  1'  E.  This  indicates  that  there  is  an  error  of  1'  in  the  sum  of 
the  interior  armies.  In  a  similar  way  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  any 
polygon  may  be  checked  no  matter  how  many  sides  it  has. 

Field  Notes.  Some  of  the  forms  of  field  notes  used  with  this 
method  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XV. 

190.  Methods   of    Running    Transit    Lines    Compared. 

Use  the  method  best  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand.  There  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  methods  in  the  time  required 
for  field  work. 

I.  Method  by  Direct  Angles.  Used  in  all  kinds  of  work, 
but  especially  in  small  surveys  where  there  are  but  few  transit 
lines  and  where  the  survey  closes. 

Advantages,     (1)  Angles  at  any  station  may  be  measured  by 
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repetition  or  by  series,  a  decided  advantage  in  accurate  work. 

(2)  Stations  may  be  occupied  in  any  order.  (3)  The  angle  at 
one  station  is  not  affected  by  the  'angle  measured  at  a  pre- 
ceding station. 

Disadvantages.  (1)  Angles  in  order  to  be  checked  by  the 
needle  must  be  reduced  to  calculated  bearings.  (2)  A  distinc- 
tion must  be  made  in  the  field  notes  between  right  and  left 
angles  unless  all  angles  are  taken  in  one  direction  (clockwise). 

(3)  It  must  be  made  plain  in  the  field  notes  which  station  was 
used  as  a  backsight  for  each  angle.  (4)  The  vernier  must  be 
set  anew  at  each  station. 

II.  Method  by  Deflection  Angles.  Used  chiefly  in  rail- 
way and  highway  work, — adapted  to  surveys  in  which  each 
transit  line  makes  a  small  angle  (less  than  90®)  with  the  pre- 
ceding transit  Hne  produced.     Used  in  running  in  curves. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  are  practically  the  same  as  for 
the  preceding  method.  Railroad  curves  are  usually  laid  out  by 
means  of  deflection  angles  and  hence  the  method  is  used  in 
nearly  all  railroad  surveying.  For  other  kinds  of  work,  how- 
ever, the  advantages  of  the  method  are  often  overestimated. 
(1)  Unless  each  angle  is  doubled  it  involves  practically  every 
error  in  the  adjustment  of  the  transit,  especially  the  error 
caused  by  plunging  the  telescope  when  the  line  of  sight  is  not 
perpendicular  to  the  supporting  axis;  in  the  preceding  method 
this  error  is  not  involved.  (2)  It  is  necessary  to  take  angles 
right  or  left,  a  common  source  of  mistakes  in  note-keeping, 
while  in  the  preceding  method  this  can  be  avoided  by  taking 
all  angles  clockwise.  Deflection  angles  never  exceed  180°,  and 
this  is  of  some  advantage  in  plotting,  but  even  this  advantage 
is  very  slight,  and  it  is  always  doubtful  policy  to  save  ofl^ce 
work  at  the  expense  of  field  work. 

III.  Running  Transit  Lines  by  Azimuths.    Almost  always 
used  in  stadia  surveying  and  for  certain  forms  of  topographic 
work.     It  can  often  be  used  to  advantage  in  railway  and  high- 
way work.     The  method  is  a  valuable  one  and  should  be  used 
perhaps,  even  more  than  it  is. 

Advantages.  (1)  The  needle  is  a  constant  check  on  the  azi- 
muth of  each  line.  (2)  The  method  avoids  nearly  all  the  dis- 
advantages given  for  the  two  preceding  methods,  i.e.,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  the  backsight  in  the  field  notes,  or  to  make 
a  distinction  between  right  and  left  angles  or  to  set  the  vernier 
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anew  at  each  Btation.  (3)  The  aaimuth  gives  the  bearing 
Without  using  the  letters  that  correspond  to  the  compass- 
points.  (4)  Field  notes  are  usually  simple,  definite,  and  easily 
plotted, 

IHscuivaniaffes,  (1)  The  method  does  not  lend  itself  readily 
to  measuring  angles  by  repetition  or  by  series.  (2)  Each  sta* 
tion  must  be  occupied  in  order  without  skipping  any.  This  may 
be  a  serious  disadvantage  if  for  any  reason  it  is  impossible  or 
undesirable  to  set  up  over  a  transit  station  at  any  given  time. 
(3)  A  mistake  in  the  azimuth  of  one  Hne  afifects  the  azimuths 
of  all  succeeding  lines.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all 
the  work  is  lost,  for  the  azimuth  of  each  succeeding  line  is 
affected  by  the  same  amount,  and  though  these  succeeding  lines 
are  all  wrong  with  resi)ect  to  the  reference  meridian  of  the  sur- 
vey, they  may  still  be  correctly  located  with  respect  to  each 
other.  If  the  mistake  is  discovered,  the  notes  are  easily  changed 
by  applying  the  correction  to  each  succeeding  line,  though  if 
there  are  many  side  shoes  this  may  cause  considerable  extra 
work.  (4)  If  local  attraction  exists  for  any  considerable  num* 
ber  of  stations,  the  advantages  of  checking  azimuths  bj  tki 
needle  is  lost.  (5)  In  the  first  method  of  running  azimuths^ 
plunging  the  telescope  involves  the  same  error  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  line  of  sight  that  is  involved  in  the  deflection-angle 
method. 

IV.  Running  Transit  Lines  by  Bearinob.  This  method, 
fwobably  a  survival  of  the  compass-survey  method,  is  little 
used  at  present. 

Advantages,  It  has  no  advantage  over  the  preceding  method 
except,  possibly,  a  slight  advantage  in  checking  lines  by  the 
needle,  while  it  has  all  its  disadvantages  and  in  addition:  (1)  A 
special  numbering  of  the  graduations  on  the  limb  (0**  to  90**)  is 
called  for;  (2)  Likelihood  of  mistaking  the  north  zero  for  the 
south  zero,  or  vice  versa;  (3)  Letters  corresponding  to  com- 
pass-points must  be  used. 

V.  OAix^niiATED  Bearings  when  used  in  connection  with 
either  of  the  first  two  methods  serve  as  an  excellent  check  on 
the  tran6it>4ine  angles,  provided  local  attraction  does  not  exist. 
While  mistakes  of  less  than  15  minutes  are  not  detected  by  the 
use  of  the  needle,  nevertheless  in  a  survey  which  does  not 
close  there  is  no  other  check  unless  angles  are  measured  by 
rqpetitioii* 
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VI.  Measuring  Angles  by  Repetition.  Many  surveyors, 
when  running  transit  lines  by  either  of  the  first  two  methods, 
believe  in  doubling  all  transit-line  angles,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  guard  against  error.  It  requires  more  time  in  the  field, 
but  often  saves  time  in  the  end.  Angles  can  be  measured  with 
greater  accuracy  by  repetition  than  by  the  ordinary  method. 
(See  page  99.) 

191.  Transit  Lines — Summary. 

1.  TrsvJQsit  lines  are  imaginary  lines  of  reference  by  which  and 
from  which  the  details  of  a  survey  are  located.  They  are  the 
skeleton  lines  of  the  survey. 

2.  A  system  of  transit  lines  may  form  a  closed  polygon,  or  a 
network  of  polygons,  or  it  may  consist  of  a  series  of  lines  which 
do  not  close. 

3.  In  any  polygon  of  transit  lines  either  exterior  or  interior 
angles  may  be  measured.  A  check  is  afforded  by  adding  inte- 
rior angles.     (Art.  175,  p.  119.) 

4.  Error  of  closure  is  usually  due  both  to  error  in  lengths  of 
transit  lines  and  error  in  angles. 

5.  There  are  four  common  methods  of  running  transit  lines, 
two  of  which  depend  upon  measuring  the  angle  which  one 
transit  line  makes  with  another  transit  line;  the  other  two 
depend  upon  measuring  the  angle  which  each  transit  line  makes 
with  a  line  parallel  to  a  reference  meridian  (as,  for  example,  a 
uorth-and-south  line). 

6.  The  four  methods  are:  (1)  Angles;  (2)  Deflection  Angles; 
(3)  Azimuths;  (4)  Bearings. 

7.  In  the  angle  method  all  angles  are  measured  directly  from 
the  backsight  without  plunging  the  telescope,  while  in  the  de* 
flection-Single  method  all  angles  are  measured  from  the  back- 
sight produced  by  plunging  the  telescope.  This  is  the  principal 
difference  between  the  two  methods. 

.  8.  In  the  azimuth  method  the  azimuth  of  the  first  line  may 
be  determined  in  one  of  three  ways. 

(1)  By  the  magnetic  needle;  all  azimuths  will  then  be  mag-'' 
netic  azimuths. 

(2)  By  establishing  a  true  north-and-south  meridian  by  ob« 
servation,  and  measuring  the  azimuth  of  the  first  line  from  this 
meridian.  All  azimuths  will  then  be  true  azimuths.  In  this 
case  the  declination  arc  is  often  turned  off. 

(3)  If  bearings  are  of  no  importance,  the  azimuth  of  the  fira^ 
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line  may  be  assumed  as  zero  or  any  other  convenient  quantity. 
All  azimuths  will  then  be  relative,  i.e.,  azimuths  with  respect 
to  the  first  transit  line  as  a  reference  meridian. 

9.  There  are  two  methods  of  orienting  the  transit  in  running 
by  azimuths.  In  one  the  vernier  must  be  set  anew  at  each 
station  (at  the  back  azimuth)  and  the  telescope  is  never  in- 
verted. In  the  other  the  vernier  is  set  automatically  for  each 
station  by  a  foresight  taken  while  at  the  preceding  station,  but 
the  telescope  must  be  inverted  before  backsighting  and  plunged 
before  for^dghthig. 

10.  If  the  azimuth  of  the  first  line  is  correct,  a  discrepancy 
between  the  azimuth  and  the  bearing  of  any  other  line  indi- 
cates a  mistake  in  measuring  the  angle;  if  no  mistake  is  found 
in  the  angle,  local  attraction  may  exist. 

11.  Running  transit  lines  by  bearings  is  similar  to  the  azi" 
muth  method,  but  calls  for  the  quadrant  system  of  numbering 
graduations  on  the  limb.  Errors  are  much  more  likely  to  occur 
and  the  method  is  but  little  used. 

12.  Calculated  bearings  may  be  used  as  a  rough  check  in  run- 
ning transit  lines  by  angles  or  by  deflection  angles. 

13.  Any  method  of  checking  transit  lines  by  the  magnetic 
needle  is  useless  in  locations  where  local  attraction  exists. 

14.  Doubling  angles,  or  measuring  angles  by  repetition,  is  a 
more  certain  check  than  that  afforded  by  the  magnetic  needle, 
and  it  is  also  a  much  more  accurate  one.  By  this  method  angles 
can  also  be  measured  with  greater  precision  than  by  the  ordi« 
nary  method* 


CHAPTER  Xin 

METHODS  OF  LOCATING  DETAILS 

In  this  chapter  are  gixren  the  geometrical  methods  in  common  use  for 
locating  boundary  lines,  street  lines,  buildings,  fences,  rivers,  bridges,  and 
other  details  of  a  survey.  The  diffcEent  methods  are  outlined  without 
entering  upon  the  routine  of  the  field  work,  or  disoussing  the  practical 
questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  that  work..  (See*  the  next  chap- 
ter for  field  work.) 

192.  Transit  Survey — General  Method.  A  transit  sur- 
vey is  one  in  which  the  transit  is  the  principal  instrument  used: 
this  implies  the  measurement  of  angles  as  the  distinguishing 
characteristic.  Part  of  the  work  in  such  a  survey  consists  in 
running  the  transit  lines  according  to  one  of  the  methods  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  con- 
sists in  locating  details  of  the  survey  using  these  transit  lines 
as  reference-lines.  It  is  desirable  to  have  either  a  transit  sta- 
tion or  a  transit  line  conveniently  near  each  detail  that  is  to 
be  located,  such,  for  example,  as  a  house  or  a  fence-comer;  in 
establishing  transit  stations  this  should  always  be  kept  in  mind. 
(See  Art.  216,  p.  149.)  The  different  geometrical  methods  used 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  «nployed  by  draftsmen  for 
locating  points  on  paper.  Some  involve  linear  measurements 
only,  others  are  based  entirely  upon  the  measurement  of  angles, 
while  still  others  combine  linear  and  angular  measurements. 

193.  Two  Methods  of  Carrying  on  the  Work.  Having 
chosen  the  method  of  running  the  transit  lines  (Art.  217,  p.  151) 
there  are  two  ways  to  proceed:  (1)  Lengths  and  angles  of  the 
transit  lines  may  be  measured  and  the  entire  system  established 
before  work  is  begun  on  the  location  of  details.  This  means- 
going  over  the  ground  twice,  once  for  transit  lines  and  once 
for  details.  (2)  A  more  common  method  is  to  complete  all  the 
measurements  at  a  station  at  one  set-up,  carrying  on  the  work 
of  running  the  transit  lines  and  of  locating  the  details  simulta- 
neously, and  establishing  new  stations  as  fast  as  they  are 
needed. 
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The  first  m^hod  is  good  for  a  survey  ol  ooasidsrable  eoEttnl* 
in  which  a  network  of  transit  liaes  must  be  established  with 
care.  The  second  method  is  better  for  a  sunrey  whiek  does 
not  close,  or  for  one  in  which  it  makes  little  differ^ce  where 
the  transit  lines  are  run^  or  for  small  surveys  with  oompara* 
tively  few  stations  where  the  work  can  be  done  in  a  short  time. 
As  a  ccHnpromise  between  the  two  methods  it  is  often  best 
before  beginning  a  survey  to  decide  upon  the  approximate 
positions  for  the  different  Btatioos,  and  then,  working  by  the 
second  method,  set  the  stations  more  exactly  as  fast  as  they  are 
neeoeci* 

194.  Locating    Obiects    from     Transit     Lines.      Seven 
methods  of  locating  a  point  have  already  been  given  on  page  4. 
Locating  details  consists  simply  in  locating  two  or  more  points 
of  each  object  by  one  or  more  of  these  seven  methods.     Tran^ 
sit   lines  form  the  skeleton  upon  which  the  survey  is  built. 
Objects  are  usually  located  from  the  nearest  or  most  conven- 
ient   transit   line.     Enough   points   are   taken   to   completely 
locate  the  object,  with  perhaps  an  additional  point  or  two  for 
a  check.     Thus,  for  example,  it  is  enough  to  determine  the 
position  of  two  comers  of  a  rectangular  building  directly  from 
a  transit  line,  the  other  two  corners  being  located  indirectly 
by  measuring  the  building  itself;    it  is  well,  however,  in  accu- 
rate work  to  locate  a  third  corner  from  a  transit  line  as  a  check. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  locate  different  parts  of  the 
same  object  from  different  stations  or  transit  lines.     For  exam- 
ple, part  of  a  large  building  may  be  located  from  a  station  near 
one  end,  while  other  portkms  of  the  building  are  located  from 
a  station  near  the  other  end.     Fence-lines  and  street-lines  are 
nearly  always  located  from  at  les^t  two  stations.    For  example, 
in  a  survey  of  a  rectangular  field  each  corner  of  the  field  may 
be  located  from  a  station  near  it,  and  each  boundary  hne  ^ill 
thus  be  fixed  by  two  points  located  from  different  stati<H>s,  and 
possibly  from  differ^it  transit  lines  also.     See  page  141. 

In  locating  the  different  points  of  any  detail  of  the  survey 
the  surveyor  must  be  quick  to  see  which  of  the  seven  methods 
given  on  page  4  is  best  adapted  to  his  purpose.  (See  Art.  22^. 
p.  156.)  Sometimes,  however^  he  has  no  choice  but  must  use 
the  one  method  possible,  as,  for  example,  the  method. of  tdan- 
gulation  in  locating  an  inaccessible  point.  Of  the  seven  methods 
referred  to,  one  d^>end5  upon  the  intersection  of  two  strait 
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lines,  two  depend  upon  linear  measurements  only,  while  the 
other  four  involve  measurements  of  angles.  Since  the  tmnsit 
is  an  instrument  for  measuring  angles,  these  last  four  methods 
are  most  characteristic  of  transit  surveying.  In  the  succeed- 
ing pages,  however,  there  will  be  found  illustrations  which  are 
intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  way  in  which  all  seven 
methods  are  used  in  locating  objects  from  transit  Unes. 

First  those  methods  which  combine  linear  and  angular  meas- 
urements will  be  given,  and  then  those  methods  which  involve 
linear  measurements  only. 

Mi>re  complete  illustrations  in  which  different  methods  are 
combined  will  be  found  in  the  various  forms  of  field  notes 
given  in  Chapter  XV. 

Methods  Involving  Angular  Measurements 
195.  Locating:  Objects  by  Angles  and  Distances. 

(a)  IlliLstraiion,  Any  number  of  points  may  be  located  from 
a  station  by  taking  an  angle  to  each  point  and  measuring  the 
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corresponding  distance  from 
the  station  to  the  point. 
(Method  3,  p.  4.)  The  an- 
gles are  usually  all  taken 
from  the  same  backsight. 
(Art.  127,  p.  94.)  In  Fig. 
195  (a)  the  transit  is  at  sta- 
tion By  backsight  on  station 
A.  Angles  are  taken  to  1 
and  ^  (corners  of  the  barn) 
and  8f  4j  ^>  ^i^d  6  (comers 
df  the  house),  and  the  corresponding  distances  from  station  B 
to  these  comers  are  measured.  ''Measuring  up,"  i.e.,  measur- 
ing the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  bam  and  the  house,  completes 
the  field  work  of  location.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  locate  two  comers  of  the  house,  as,  for  example,  3  and  4  or 
6  and  6. 

Locating  objects  by  azimuths  and  distances.  In  the  preceding 
illustration,  and  in  many  that  follow,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  method  of  locating  objects  holds  good  when  azimuths  are 
used  in  place  of  the  usual  angle  taken  from  some  backsight. 
Indeed,  azimuth  means  an  angle  taken  clockwise  from  a  north* 
and-Bouth  line  or  from  some  othv^r  meridian  as  a  backsight. 
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(&)  IlhutraHon.  Locating  an  chject  hy  an  angle  and  distance 
to  one  point  only.  In  Fig.  195  (h)  a  method  is  shown  which  is 
often  used  for  locat- 
ing a  rectangular  ob- 
ject. A  point  c  is 
"lined  in"  with  the 
transit  between  sta* 
tions  F  and  G,  and  at 
the  same  time  brought 
into  line  hy  eye  with 
one  side  of  the  house, 
as    ab.      The  point  c 
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being  thus  established  the  transit  is  set  up  at  c,  the  angle  Feb  is 
taken,  and  the  distances  Fc  and  cb  are  measured.  One  comer  of 
the  house  b  having  been  located  in  this  way,  the  other  corners 
are  found  by  ''measuring  up''  the  house  itself.  This  method  is 
most  used  when  the  object  is  too  far  away  to  be  located  from  a 
ref^ular  transit  station,  and  yet  is  comparatively  near  one  of  the 
transit  lines;  although  it  is  not  the  most  accurate  method,  it  will 
often  answer  the  purpose.  A  method  similar  to  this  but  one 
which  does  away  with  the  setting  up  of  a  transit  at  c  is  given 
on  page  139,  Fig.  199  (a). 

(c)  Illustration.  Locating  curves  by  angles  and  distances. 
The  simplest  way  of  locating  a  curve  made  up  of  circular  area 
of  small  radii  is  to  find  by  trial  the  radius  and  center  of  each 
arc,  locate  each  center  from  the  nearest  transit  station,  and  in 
addition,  if  necessary,  locate  the  points  where  each  curve  ends 
or  where  it  changes  to  a  different  curve.  When,  however,  the 
radii  are  large  or  when  the  curve  is  irregular,  i.e.,  not  com- 
posed of  true  circular  arcs,  some  other  method  must  be  used. 
One  method,  especially  adapted  to  the  location  of  small,  sharp, 
irregular  curves  such  as  driveways,  park  walks,  and  other  simi- 
lar curves,  is  given  in  Fig.  195  (c).  Notice  that  for  each  angle 
measured  two  points  are  located.  Thus,  with  transit  at  B,  back- 
sight at  D,  an  angle  to  7  is  taken,  7'  is  lined  in,  and  the  two 
distances  to  7  and  7'  are  measured,  the  object  being  to  save 
work  in  plotting.  The  second  point  can  usually  be  set  in  line 
with  the  first  by  eye.  Chain-pins  or  stakes  can  be  stuck  into 
the  ground  at  intervals,  close  together  where  the  curve  changes 
rapidly,  farther  apart  where  the  curve  is  less  abrupt,  and  the 
angles  and  distances  measured  to  these  points,  or,  on  the  other 
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handy  angles  can  be  turned  off,  say  every  15°,  the  correspond- 
ing pointa  on  the  curve  marked,  and  the  distances  to  these 

points  then  measured.    It 
g*,^^!..,,^  often    happens    that,    by 

making   the   same    angle 
\     '    ^'\  serve  for  Uie  location  of 

two  or  more  points,  work 

sM^W^^ff^    ^^  plotting  is  saved  not 

^      only   in    ^b»   location  of 

Fig.  195  (c).  curves,   but    also    in   the 

location  of  all  kinds  of  objects. 

((i)  lUustrcUion.  Locating  a  point  by  an  angle  and  distance 
when  the  distance  18  measured  from  some  fixed  point  other  than 
the  transit  station,     (Method  4,  page  4.) 

In  the  three  preceding  illustrations  the  distance  to  saiy  point 
located  was  measured  from  the  station  where  the  tmnsit  stood 
when  the  angle  to  that  point  was  taken.  (Method  3,  p.  4.) 
Instead  of  measuring  from  the  transit 
station  it  is  sometimes  more  con- 
venient to  measure  from  some  other 
point  already  located  as-  shown  in 
Fig.  195  id)  and  Fig.  195  (e). 

In  Fig.  195  {d)  corner  b  is  located  in 
the  usual  way.  Corner  a  is  located 
also  by  an  angle  from  the  backsight 
on  station  G,  but  the  distance  is  meas" 
ured  from  h  instead  of  from  station  H. 

(e)  This  method  may  also  be  used  for  determining  the  direc- 
tion of  ^  street  whi(^  branches  off  from  the  main  survey.  As 
only  enough  of  the  street  will  be  shown  on  the  map  to  indicate 

^  its  direction,  it  will  usuaily  6uJ£ce 

to  locate  a  single  point,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, b  in  Fig*  195  (e).  The  corner 
a  having  been  located  by  an  angle 
and  distance  in  the  usual  manner, 
an  angle. is  taken  to  b,  biU  the  dis- 
tance fram  a  to  b  is  measured  in- 
stead of  the  distance  from  Sta.  B 
to  b*  This  method  might  be  used, 
lor  example,  if  on  account  of  fences  it  is  much  easier  to  measure 
from  a  to  6  than  it  ia  to  measure  from  Sta»  B  to  6.   If  more  con* 


Fig.  195(d). 


Fio.  IW  («). 
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venient,  produce  6a  to  e  and  measure  from  &ta.  B  to  e.  (See 
p.  140,  Fig.  199  (c),  for  another  method  of  getting  the  direction 
of  a  street.) 

196.  Locating  Points  by  Two  Intersecting  Angles. 
lUtistration,     (Method  5,  p.  4.)    In  Fig.  196  a  transit  at  B, 

backsight  at  C,  measures  the  angle  CB2.  At  the  same  time 
another  transit   at  C, 

backsight  at  B,  meas-  ^  ^^^^otJ^  m./^^ iit 

ures  the  angle  BC2. 
The  distance  BC  be- 
ing known,  the  point 
2  is  thus  located. 
Any  number  of  points 
along  the  bank  may  be 
determined  in  a  similar 
manner.  When  this  method  is  followed  two  transits  are  generally 
used. 

This  method  may  be  used  for  locating  any  point  which  can 
be  seen  from  two  transit  stations,  as,  for  example,  a  fence-cor- 
ner or  the  comer  of  a  building.  The  method  is  not  as  accurate 
as  the  preceding  methods  unless  the  base-line  and  angles  are 
measured  with  great  care.  If  the  angle  at  the  intersection  of 
the  two  lines  is  too  acute,  it  makes  it  difficult  in  plotting  to  de- 
termine the  exact  point  of  intersection. 

This  method  is  especially  adapted  to  locating  inaccessible 
points  and  for  taking  soundings.  It  is  much  used  in  plane-table 
work. 

197.  Locatlngr  Points  by  the  Three-point  Method. 
(Method  7,  p.  4.)    Let  If,  /,  and  K  in  Fig.  197  be  stations  on 

shore    the    pofflticms    of    whieh    are 
known.    Let  1,  2,  and  3  be  points  on 
the  water  at  which  buoys  are  placed 
^,    ,JLii  \        or  soundings  taken.    At  each  of  these 


points  two  angles  between  lines  to  the 
A  i  '^'^i  Vs  \    three  stations  on  shore  are  taken,  as 
'^  indicated  on  the  figure,  thus  locating 
.^  each  point.    The  angles  are  usually 

j>^Q   igy  measured  with  a  sextant.    The  peco- 

liarity  of  this  method  is  that  the  angles 
are  aU  taken  at  the  point  to  be  kftxUed.  The  points  coi^d  of  course 
be  loeated  by  the  method  of  the  preoeding .  article,  the   two 
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transits  on  shore  occupying  two  of  the  three  statione,  as  Sta.  H 
and  Sta.  I,  or  Sta.  I  and  Sta.  K. 

Methods  Involving  Linbab  Mbastireuents  only 
All  the  methods  on  the  preceding  pages  depend  upon  the 
measurement  of  one  or  more  angles.  Mitch  of  the  work  of 
locating  objects,  however,  can  be  done  without  measuring 
angles.  Of  the  two  methods  involving  only  linear  measure- 
ments (page  i)  that  of  locating  a  point  by  offsets  is  the  one 

198.  Locating  Objects  by  Offsets. 

(a)  This  method  corresponds  to  method  2,  p.  4.  The  perpen-  -, 
dicular  distances  to  the  transit  line  from  different  points  of  an 
object  are  called  offsets.  (For  methods  of  erecting  perpendic- 
ulars see  p.  61.)  Enough  offsets  are  taken  to  completely  locate  ' 
the  object,  the  distances  between  the  offsets  being  measured  along 
the  transit  line.  In  Fig.  198  (o)  only  two  offsets  are  needed  to 
locate  the  building. 


^f       Jra/jsif  Urm 


(b)  Anything  which  is  regtttar  in  wtUne  can  be  located  by 
offsets  taken  at  eguoi  intervals  along  the  transit  line.  Thus  in 
Fig.  198  (b)  offsets  were  taken  every  20  ft.  Notice  that  dis- 
tanees  (9  ft.  and  22  (t.)  were  measured  to  the  points  where  the 
transit  line  crosses  the  curves.  In  keeping  notes  someengineers 
prefer  to  consider  oSaetB  on  one  aide  of  the  transit  line  piua, — 
on  the  other  side  minus. 

(c)  Iiregular  outlines  are  best  located  by  offsets  at  unequal 
intervals,  for  in  this  way  only  can  the  points  of  abrupt  change 
in  the  line  be  determined.  The  edge  of  a  bluff,  a  river  bank, 
or  any  other  irregular  line  can  be  located  by  running  a  transit 
line  near  it  and  Uking  offsets  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  198  (e), 

(fl)  In  locating  objects  by  offsets  remember  three  things: 
0)  The  distance  from  one  of  the  offsets  to  a  trannt  atation 
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(or  some  other  known  point  on  the  transit  line)  must  be  meas- 
ured.    If,  for  example  in  Fig.  198  (c),  the  distance  30  ft.  from 
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Transit  Line 
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Sta.  A  to  the  first  offset  were  not  measured,  the  rest  of  the 
^'o^k  would  be  useless. 

(2)  An  offset  should  be  taken  at  every  point  where  there  ia 
an  abrupt  change  in  the  outline  to  be  located. 

(3)  Offsets  should  be  taken  to  all  points  of  the  outline  which 
are  farthest  from  or  nearest  to  the  transit  line. 

Note.  It  will  facilitate  plott ing  (and  tfaer  field  work  too)  if,  instead  of  nwa* 
suring  distances  between  offsets  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  total  distanoe 
of  each  offset  from  the  transit  station  in  measured.  Thus,  starting  from 
Sfa.  A,  the  successive  points  would  be  numbered  according  to  thesystAOi 
explained  on  page  147,  +30,  +54,  +74,  1+04,  1+24.  1+49,  1  +  69, 
2  +  05.  This  shows  that  the  last  offset  is  2>5  ft.  from  Sta.  A^  and,  if  the 
remaining  distance  to  Sta.  B  is  now  measured  in  the  same  way,  the  result 
shoul  1  eoual  the  total  distance  previously  found  by  chaining  between  A 
and  B.  This  is  a  valuable  check  on  all  the  intermediate  measurements 
along  the  transit  line  as  well  as  upon  the  total  measurement  itself.  In 
getting  the  pi  is  stations  no  arithmetiaU  addition  in  necetary;  simply  stretch 
the  taue  its  full  length  each  time  and  read  the  plus  for  each  point  directly 
from  the  tape. 

199.  Locating:  Objects  by  Measurements  Oblique  to  the 
Transit  Line. 

Illustration,  In  Fig.  199  (a)  and  Fig.  199  (6)  are  shown  two 
different  methods  of  locating  a  building,  each  of  which,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  same 
general  principle.  (Method 
I,  p.  4.)  In  Fig.  199  (a) 
points  d  and  e  are  two  points 
fyn  the  transit  line,  and  the 
distance    of    one    of    these 


points  from  the  nearest  sta- 4 

tion  is  measured.     Point   e 

was  taken  on  a  line  with  one      Fig.  199  (a). 

side    of    the  building,    and 

point  d  is  any  convenient  distance  from  e. 


.aJL 


Fio.  199  (6). 


The  comer  of  the 


building  is  then  located  by  the  distances  from  d  and  e.    In  Fig. 
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199  (&)  each  of  the  two  comers  of  the  building  nearest  the  tran- 
sit Ifne  are  located  by  two  distances  from  points  (a  and  6  or  6 
and  c)  on  the  transit  line. 

In  Fig.  199  (a)  if  the  corner  /  of  the  building  had  been  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  transit  line,  in  place  of  the  51  ft. 
line  to  /  a  *' tie- line  *'  to  some  other  point  on  fe  could  have  been 
used,  thus  fixing  the  direction  of  fe.  The  "tie-line"  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  measuring  the  angle  (p.  135,  Fig.  195  (6)), 
and  while  not  quite  as  accurate,  it  can  often  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. In  Fig.  199  (c)  another  illustration  of  the  use  of  "tie- 
lines"  is  given. 

(c)  Use  of  tie-lines.  In  Fig.  199  (c)  the  intersection  c  of  two 
street-lines  is  located  from  Sta.  B  by  an  angle  and  distance  in 

the  usual  way.  No  other 
point  is  located  from  Sta.  B, 
the  street-line  cef  being  located 
by  a  second  point  taken  from 
some  other  station  not  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  point  d 
determines  the  direction  of 
a  side  street.  Measure  from 
c  to  d  and  from  c  to  any 
other  point  e  on  the  line  of  The  length  of  the  "tie-line"  de 
determines  the  angle  dee,  (Another  method:  produce  dc  to  a, 
se3  p.  136.)  In  a  similar  way  if  a  point  n  has  been  lined  in  by 
eye  with  a  division-f^ice,  a  tie-line  fiom  any  point  m  to  any 
point  o  will  determine  the  direction  of  the  fence  and  thus  avoid 
a  "set-up"  at  n. 

(d)  Offsets  oblique  to  the  transit  line.  In  Fig.  199  (d)  the 
points  d  and  c  on  the  transit  line  were  lined  in  by  leye  with  two 
sides  of  a  building,  and  the  dis- 
tances ad  and  be  were  measured. 
The  point  d  was  located  from  Sta, 
A,  and  the  building  was  measured 
up.  Notice  that  dc  was  not  meas- 
ured. This  method  is  not  geomet- 
rically correct,  for,  in  plotting,  the  q^^  if 
distance  ab  and  dc  are  assumed 
equal.     They  are  equal  for  all  prac-  Ficu  199  <d). 

tical  purposes,  since  this  method 

ivould  not  be  used  except  in  cases  where  the  transit  line  runs 


Fig.  199  (c). 
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approximately  parallel  to  the  side  of  tbe  house,  and  where  the 
map  will  be  plotted  to  such  a  eniaU  scale  that  the  discrepancy 
between  the  lengths  of  ah  and  de  will  not  show. 

200.  Locatini;  Boundariei.  In  sarveying  boundary-lines 
it  Is  not  often  practicable  to  make  the  transit  lines  coincide  with 
the  boundary-  or  fence-lines;  they  are  therefore  run  around  the 
field  outside  or  inside  as  may  be  more  convenient.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  establish  the  transit  lines  parallel  to  the  boundaiy- 
lines,  although  when  it  is  desired  to  find  the  angle  at  the  in« 
tersection  of  the  boundaries  it  may  be  well  to  do  so;  even  then, 
however,  it  is  not  really  necessary,  since  the  required  an^^es 
can  be  calculated. 


Fio.  200. 

Illustration.  In  Fig.  200  three  methods  are  shown  for  locating 
the  boundary-lines  of  the  same  plot  of  land.  It  is  assumed  that 
buildings,  fences,  or  other  obstacles  prevent  the  transit  lines 
(represented  in  the  figure  by  broken  lines)  from  being  estab- 
lished on  the  boundary-lines. 

(1)  Transit  lines  ABODE  are  run  at  random,  and  each  comer 
of  the  plot  is  located  from  the  nearest  station  by  one  of  the  usual 
methods, — ^in  most  cases  by.  angle  and  distance.     (See  p.  134.) 

(2)  Transit  lines  FGHIJ  are  parallel  respectively  to  corre- 
sponding boundary-lines,  and  the  comers  of  the  plot  are  located 
as  in  the  first  method;  or  each  boundary-line  is  located  by  offsets 
i.om  the  corresponding  transit  h'ne.    (See  p.  138.) 

(3)  Any  convenient  rectangle  of  transit  lines,  as  KLMNO,  is 
established,  and  each  corner  of  the  jrfot  is  located  by  perpen- 
dicular distances  from  the  nearest  transit  lines. 

In  the  figure  the  transit  lines  in  each  case  are  shown  wholly 
outside  of  the  tract  surveyed.  If  more  convenient,  they  may  be 
wholly  inside  or  partly  inside  and  partly  outside. 

Hie  ivrgt  method  is  the  one  most  used  because  it  involves  the 
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least  field  work.  The  second  method  calls  for  extra  work  in 
establishing  the  transit  lines  pS,rallel  to  the  boundaries,  but  it 
gives  the  angle  at  each  comer  of  the  plot  directly  without  com- 
putation. In  the  third  method  the  difficulty  lies  in  getting  the 
points  where  the  perpendiculars  from  the  comers  of  the  plot 
intersect  the  transit  hnes,  especially  if  this  must  be  done  with 
considerable  precision^  but  when  it  is  desired  to  save  office  work 
at  the  expense  of  field  work  this  method  is  a  valuable  one.  It 
is  evident  that  much  time  is  saved  in  plotting  and  in  office 
computations. 

.  In  the  second  and  third  methods,  buildings,  fences,  and  other 
obstacles  may  render  it  difficult  to  establish  the  transit  lines, 
while  in  ths  first  method,  since  the  transit  lines  are  run  at  ran- 
dom, obstacles  are  more  easily  avoided. 

This  illustration  shows  how  it  is  often  necessaiy  to  locate 
different  points  of  an  object  from  different  transit  stations. 
Thus,  for  example,  any  one  of  the  three  methods  could  be  em- 
ployed for  locating  a  large  building.  For  staking  out  a  building 
the  third  method  is  generally  used.     (See  p.  210.) 

(4)  The  lines  PQRS  illustrate  a  fourth  method,  which  is  not 
a  common  one,  but  which  can  be  used  sometimes  to  advantage 
where  conditions  are  favorable.  It  consists  simply  in  running  a 
transit  lino  through  each  comer  of  the  lot,  and  measuring  along 
these  lines  to  the  respective  corners.  Not  much  work  is  saved 
in  the  field  by  this  method,  but  the  office  work  of  plotting  and 
of  calculating  the  area  is  simplified.  It  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  definitely  locating  each  corner  with  the  fewest  pos- 
sible measurements. 

In  the  Field  Notes  of  Chapter  XV  will  be  found  more  complete 
illustrations  of  the  use  of  transit  lines  i^r  locating  b3undari3s. 

201.  Practical  Application  of  Methods.  The  field  work  of 
locating  details,  involving  such  questions  as  which  methods  to 
use  and  how  to  apply  them,  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
A  careful  study  of  the  illustration  in  the  second  part  of  Chapter 
XV  on  Field  Notes,  especially  the  survey  for  an  electric  road 
(Illustrations  V  and  VI,  pp.  184-186),  and  the  survey  of  a  city 
street  (Illustration  VII,  p.  188),  will  suggest  how  several  methods 
maybe  combined  in  practice  It  is  well  worth  while  to  plot  the 
notes  referred  to  in  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  actual  field  work 
of  locating  details. 

202.  Summary.    Transit  lines  form  a  skeleton  upon  which 
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the  survey  is  buUt.  Details  are  located  from  the  nearest  or 
most  convenient  transit  line.  There  are  seven  methods  of  locat- 
ing any  point,  four  of  which  involve  the  measurement  of  one  or 
more  angles,  two  depend  upon  linear  measurement  only,  and 
one  upon  the  intersection  of  two  straight  lines.  No  one  method 
should  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  the  surveyor 
must  be  quick  to  see  which  is  best  adapted  to  his  purpose. 

1.  The  most  common  method  for  locating  a  point  is  that  hy 
angle  and  distance.  It  is  quick  and  accurate,  and  should  ordi- 
narily be  used  for  points  near  a  transit  station,  when  measure- 
ments from  the  station  to  the  points  can  be  made  without 
difficulty.  For  a  number  of  such  points  angles  should  be  takev 
from  the  same  backsight.  One  angle  will  often  serve  to  locate 
several  points. 

2.  A  second  method  differs  from  the  preceding  in  that  the 
distance  to  the  <  point  located  is  measured  from  some  other  point 
instead  of  from  the  transit  station.  Used  when  it  is  more  con* 
venient  to  measure  from  a  near-by  point  already  located  than 
t3  measure  from  the  transit  station  itself. 

3.  A  thitd  method  for  locating  a  point  depends  upon  two 
angles,  one  taken  at  one  transit  station,  the  other  at  another 
transit  station,  with  the  line  between  the  two  stations  as  a  base* 
line.  Two  transits  are  ordinarily  used,  although  the  work  cap 
often  be  done  with  one.  Used  for  locating  inaccessible  points 
or  points  too  far  from  transit  stations  for  linear  measurements 
to  be  taken.  Especially  adapted  to  locating  points  on  tha 
water.  The  method  is  not  accurate  unless  the  base-line  and 
angles  are  measured  with  great  care.  With  ordinary  precautions., 
however,  it  answers  the  purpose  in  locating  unimportant  details. 

4.  A  fourth  method  involves  the  measuring  of  two  angles  lU 
the  point  to  be  located.  The  angles  measured  are  formed  by 
three  lines  radiating  from  the  unknown  point  to  three  known 
points.  Used  for  hydrographic  surveying  and  similar  work. 
This  method  J8  the  so  called  "three-poinf  method. 

5.  A  fifth  method,  locating  points  by  offsets,  involves  linear 
measiurements  only.  Used  for  locating  objects  which  are  near 
a  transit  line  but  not  near  a  transit  station.  Especially  adapted 
to  locating  curves,  and  irregular  lines  such  as  river  banks,  and 
edges  of  bluffs.    Also  used  for  locating  buildings. 

6.  A  sixth  method  is  that  in  which  each  point  is  located  by 
two  distances,  one  from  each  of  two  known  points.    This  method 
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is  quite  accurate,  and  is  often  more  convenient  to  use  than  one 
involving  the  measurement  of  angles.  The  "tie-line,"  one  form 
of  this  method,  will  often  save  setting  up  the  transit,  ss  it  vir- 
tualfy  determines  the  angle  required. 

7.  A  seventh  method  is  that  of  locating  a  point  by  two  inter- 
secting straight  lines  from  four  known  points.  Used  princi- 
pally for  referencing  points,  but  it  can  also  be  used  to  some 
3xtent  in  locating  points. 

8.  No  matter  how  many  points  of  an  object  may  be  located, 
the  dimensions  of  the  object  itself  should  be  ascertained.  This 
means  that  lengths  of  boundary-lines,  lengths  of  street-lines, 
and  lengths  of  all  other  important  lines,  especially  straight 
lines,  should  be  measured  along  the  Knes  themselves  in  addition 
to  locating  the  ends  of  the  lines  from  transit  stations. 

9.  Rectangular  objects,  such  as  buildings,  are  commonly  lo- 
cated in  one  of  the  following  ways:  (It  is  assumed  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  object  are  also  ascertained.)  (1)  By  angles 
and  distances  to  two  or  more  comers;  (2)  B^^  the  angle  and  the 
distance  to  one  comer  from  a  point  on  the  transit  line  which  is 
also  in  line  with  two  comers  of  the  object,  one  of  which  is  the 
comer  located;  (3)  By  an  angle  and  distance  to  one  comer  and 
the  angle  (but  not  the  corresponding  distance)  to  another  comer; 
(4)  By  offsets;  (5)  By  producing  one  side  of  the  object  to  an 
intersection  with  the  transit  line  and  measuring  a" tie-line "^ 
(6)  By  locating  two  comers,  each  by  two  distances  from  known 
points. 

10.  The  direction  of  a  street-line  or  a  division-fence  line  or 
any  similar  line  branching  from  the  main  survey  may  foe  deter- 
mined by  producing  the  line  until  it  intersects  the  transit  line 
(or  some  other  known  line),  and  then  locating  one  additional 
point  on  the  hne  by  angle  and  distance,  or  by  a  *' tie-line." 

11.  Unbroken  curves  may  be  located  either  by  offsets,  or  by 
locating  controlling  points  by  any  of  the  usual  methods. 

12.  Finally.  If  an  object  covers  coni^erable  ground,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  locate  different  parts  of  it  from  different  sta- 
tions or  different  transit  lines;  in  locating  long  lines,  sueh  as 
street-lines  and  boundary-lines,  this  is  especially  true.  In  lo- 
cating any  object  it  may  be  well  to  use  one  method  for  locating 
some  of  the  points,  and  another  method  for  locating  other 
points;  thus  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  Wxb  seven  methods 
may  be  used  often  to  good  advantage. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

TRANSIT  SUaVSYING.    FIELD  WORK 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  learn  the  theoretical  methods  of  running 
transit  lines  and  of  faTcating^  details  given  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 
On  the  other  hand  the  iudgmeat  required  for  choosing  methods  best  adapted 
to  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  skill  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  field  work 
with  accuracy  and  despatch,  can  only  be  acquired  from  a  long  and  varied 
experience  in  the  field.  It  is  not  desirable,  therefore,  to  la^  down  hard  and 
fast  rules  for  field  work.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  outline  the 
routine  usually  followed,  and  to  diaciMs  in  a  general  way  pntotical  ques- 
tions which  anse  in  the  field. 


203.  Transit  Party.  Transitman,  chainmen,  flagman,  axe- 
man, and  others  who  work  together  as  one  party  in  making  a 
transit  survey.  The  size  of  the  party  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  work.  Two  men  may  constitute  a  transit  party,  but 
usually  three  can  work  to  better  advantage.  When  much  chain- 
ing has  to  be  done,  and  many  angles  taken,  a  party  of  four  or 
five  men  is  still  better.  Sometimes  several  transit  parties  are  at 
work  on  the  same  sorvey.  The  duties  of  each  member  of  the 
party  are  outlined  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

204.  The  Instruments  and  Equipment  for  a  surveying 
party  depend  upon  the.  work  to  be  done.  For  ordinary  sur- 
veys the  diflterent  members  of  a  transit  party  should  be 
equipped  as  follows: 

1.  Transitman.    Transit,  plumb-bob,  reading-glass. 

2.  Note-keeper,  Note-book,  pencil,  eraser,  straight-edge, 
scribbling-pad,  and  trigonometric  tables. 

3  and  4-  Chainmen.    Steel  tape,  chaining-pins,  plumb-bob. 
5.  Axeman  and  Flagman,    Axe,  stakes,  transit-pole,  crayon, 
tacks. 

In  addition  to  the  above  list  it  is  well  habitually  to  carry  in  the  pocket 
a  Short  steel  tape,  reading-gfass,  ^harp  knife  with'  serew-dilTer  blade,  pad 
of  scribblin^paper,  striag  or  spool  of  fine  wire,  pencil,  and  eraser. 

For  a  more  complete  list  of  instriunents  and  equipment  consult  Part  IIL 
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205.  Signals  in  common  uss  in  sarveying  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  ^'lining  in''  a  motion  is  made  with  one  hand  or  the 
other  in  the  direction  in  which  the  pole,  stake,  or  pencil  is  to 
be  moved:  a  vigorous  motion,  move  quite  a  distance;  a  slight 
motion,  a  small  distance. 

2.  Waving  the  anis  so  as  to  bring  the  hands  together  ever 
the  head  means  ''all  right." 

3.  When  the  transitman  wishes  a  rod  held  for  a  sight  he  raisef 
an  arm  to  a  vertical  position. 

4.  The  left  arm  held  vertically  means  to  plumb  the  rod  in 
that  direction;  ths  right  arm,  plumb  in  the  opposite  direction. 

5.  When  a  transitman  is  through  with  a  flagman  for  the  time 
being,  but  is  likely  to  need  another  sight  on  the  same  point,  he 
simply  signals  all  right.  When,  however,  he  is  entirely  through 
and  wishes  the  flagman  to  ''come  in"  or  to  move  to  the  next 
station  he  waves  a  handkerchief.  Unless  there  is  some  clear 
understanding  on  this  point  a  flagman  is  apt  to  come  in  at  a 
signal  of  "all  right,"  and  thus  cause  needless  delay. 

5.  When  the  flagman  holds  his  transit-pole  in  a  horizontal 
position  over  his  head  he  means  that  he  is  going  to  give  a  sight 
on  a  transit  station.  The  same  signal  is  used  when  establishing 
a  transit  station  to  indicate  that  the  tack  is  set  and  the  station 
completed. 

Additional  signals  are  often  used,  such,  for  example,  as  "give 
a  point  on  line"  and  "another  sight  wanted." 

Any  system  of  signals  may  be  used  in  place  of  those  given. 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence  what  the  signals  are,  pro- 
vided they  are  clearly  understood  by  every  member  of  the  tran- 
sit party.    Avoid  shouting:  it  is  an  evidence  of  "greenness." 

206.  Transit  Surveys-Genera!  Method.  Transit  lines,  run 
according  to  one  of  the  methods  of  Chapter  XII,  are  used  as 
reference-lines.  The  field  work  consists:  (1)  In  running  the 
transit  lines,  and  (2)  in  locating  points  of  the  survey  with  refer- 
ence to  those  transit  lines.  Keeping  notes  is  also  an  important 
part  of  the  work. 

The  work  of  running  the  transit  lines  and  of  locating  details 
may  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  or  the  entire  system  of  tran> 
sit  lines  may  be  established  before  the  work  of  locating  details 
is  begun.  The  question  of  when  to  use  one  method  and  when 
to  use  the  other  has  already  been  discussed  on  pp.  132-133. 

207.  A  Transit  Station  may  be  any  well-defined  Doint.  as 
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a  tack  in  a  stake,  a  nail  in  the  crack  of  a  curb,  or  tn  X  scratched 
on  a  pavement.  If  a  stake  is  used,  it  should  be  driven  flush  in 
the  ground  and  a  guard-stake  put  near  it.  The  former  stake  is 
called  a  ^'hub."  A  transit  station  may  be  established  in  two 
ways: 

(1)  Its  position  may  be  chosen,  and  the  exact  point  marked 
before  any  sight  is  taken  on  it,  or  (2)  it  may  be  "sighted  in*'  from 
the  transit,  as,  for  example,  when  a  station  is  to  be  established 
''on  line"  with  two  other  stations.  When  the  transit  station  is 
to  be  lined  in  the  flagman  first  holds  the  transit- pole  or,  better 
still,  the  stake  itself,  and  moves  it  into  line  in  accordance  with 
the  signals  from  the  transitman.  (See  Art.  205.)  Having  de« 
termined  the  required  point,  the  stake  is  driven,  and  the  pole 
(or  a  pencil  if  it  can  be  seen)  is  again  held  to  find  the  exact  point 
on  the  stake  for  driving  the  tack.  In  rough  work  the  tack  is 
unnecessary,  the  stake  itself  answering  every  purpose. 

208.  Guard-stake.  A  staka  driven  partly  into  the  ground, 
a  foot  or  so  from  the  station,  so  that  the  station  itself  may  be 
eavsily  found  and  identified.  The  station  number  should  be 
marked  on  it  from  the  top  towards  the  hottomy  and  the  stake  should 
be  driven  on  the  left  of  the  transit  line,  so  that  the  number  may 
be  easily  read  as  one  walks  along  the  line.  If  it  is  driven  at  a 
slanJt  (with  top  inclined  away  from  the  station),  it  will  not  be 
mistaken  for  the  hub  itself,  and  the  lettering  is  more  easily  read 
than  if  the  stake  is  vertical.  If  for  any  reason  a  guard-stake 
near  a  station  is  likaly  to  be  knocked  over,  it  may  be  driven 
a  few  feet  away  and  marked  accordingly,  as,  for  example,  Sta. 
15  (12  ft.  North).  Flat  stakes  are  often  used  for  guard-stakes, 
and  square  stakes  for  hubs. 

209.  Numbering  or  Lettering  Stations.  Stations  are 
usually  numbered  or  lettered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
established,  but  this  is  not  essential.  Numbering  is  better  than 
lettering  where  there  are  many  stations.  In  railway  work  and 
in  some  other  kinds  of  work  the  first  station  is  often  numbered 
zero,  and  the  other  stations  are  numbered  to  indicate  how  many 
feet  they  are  from  zero  measured  along  the  transit  line — one 
number  for  every  one  hundred  feet.  Thus:  16=«  1500,  15+ 50— 
1550,  15-}-83.5«  1583.5,  16=1600  feet  from  zero,  and  so  on. 

Remark.  The  surveyor's  crayon  or  "keel,"  u^ed  for  marking  stakes, 
differs  very  much  in  its  water-proof  qualities.  Test  by  marking  a  stake 
and  then  trying  to  wash  it  on.  Make  all  numerals  bold  ana  distinct, 
pressing  the  orayon  into  the  surface  of  the  wood« 
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210.  Chooslits  a  IHaoe  for  a  Transit  Station.  Do  not  choose 
a  plaoe  for  a  atation  where  the  transit  is  easily  jarred  or  dis- 
turbed. Avoid  stations  close  to  caivtraeks,  on  loose  planking, 
soft  or  marshy  grotind,  smooth  pavements,  or  other  places  where 
the  legs  of  the  tripod  are  easily  moved. 

Do  not  choose  a  station  where  the  line  of  sight  will  be  con- 
tinually obstructed  by  passing  wagons,  cars,  or  people,  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  In  a  crowded  city  street  the  surveying  may  have 
to  be  done  very  early  in  the  morning. 

IU%t8iration.  Near  the  curb  is  a  better  place  for  a  station  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  sidewalk,  and,  where  there  is  much  traffic,  stations  on  the 
same  eide  of  a  street  are  better  than  on  opposite  sides.  Avoid  ehooeins  a 
station  where  it  will  be  destroyed  when  thie  work  of  construction  begins. 

211.  Referencing  a  Station.  When  a  station  is  likely  to 
be  used  more  than  once  it  should  be  referenced,  so  that  if  lost 
or  destroyed  it  can  be  restored.  This  precaution  is  especially 
necessary  when  stations  are  where  carting,  excavating,  grading, 
and  other  construction  work  is  going  on.  Three  methods  lor 
referencing  a  point  with  a  tape  are  illustrated  on  p.  54.  The 
third  method,  perhaps,  is  the  one  most  used  in  transit  surveying, 
since  the  four  points  of  reference  can  be  easily  established  from 
the  station  by  plunging  the  telescope.  These  points  of  reference 
are  usually  stakes  driven  flush,  with  a  tack  to  mark  each  point, 
located  at  random,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  intensection  of 
the  two  lines  will  be  sharp  and  definite.  The  stakes  should,  of 
course,  be  set  where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  and 
each  one  should  have  a  g uard^stake.  A  scratch  on  a  pavement 
or  any'  other  well-defined  point  that  would  answer  for  » transit 
station  may  be  used  for  a  reference-point  in  place  of.  a  stake. 
Marks  on  buildings,  nails  in  fences,  and  similar  points  are  often 
used  where  only  a  point  of  sight  is  needed. 

212.  Questions  of  Judgment.  (1)  What  limits  of  error  to 
adopt,  i  .e. ,  how  close  to  measure  angles  and  distances.  (2)  Where 
to  run  transit  lines,  i.e.,  the  general  plan  of  transit  lines.  (3) 
Method  of  running  transit  lines:  which  one  of  the  four  to  use. 
(4)  Method  of  locating  details:  which  is  the  best  for  any  given 
case.  (5)  Method  of  keeping  notes:  which  is  the  best  adapted 
to  the  work  in  hand.  These  ciosely  related  questions  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  succeeding  articles. 

213.  Obstacles  to  Surveying  often  make  it  impossible  to 
do  the  field  work  in  the  usual  and  most  direct  wi^,  and  render 
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it  neeessaiy  to  Adopt  extr^ne  preeautiooB  In  order  to  obtain 
even  an  ordinary  degree  of  accuracy.  A  line  rana  through  a 
tree;  a  distance  is  wanted  between  two  points,  but  a  house-cor* 
ner  intervenes;  points  to  be  located  are  inaccessible.  Obstaclea 
such  as  these  give  rise  to  special  problems  in  the  use  of  the  tape 
or  the  transit  or  both.  They  may  also  influence  the  surveyor 
in  deciding  some  of  the  questions  suggested  hi  the  preceding 
article.  Problems  of  this  kind  which  occur  in  chaining  are 
explained  in  Chapter  VII.  Similar  problems  which  arise  in 
transit  work  are  explained  in  Chapter  XVIII. 

214.  The  Purpose  for  which  a  Survey  Is  Made  is  the 
first  consideration  governing  the  field  work.  It  largely  deter- 
mines the  methods  used,  the  data  required,  the  limits  of  error 
adopted,  and  the  general  plan  of  the  field  work. 

lUuttration.  If  a  map  is  to  be  made,  taik.  yourself  what  will  it  be  used 
for,  and  to  wiiat  scale  will  it  be  drawn?  (6ee  Art.  11,  p.  6.)  Are  there 
any  measurements  which  as  a  matter  of  record  should  be  more  accurate 
than  the  mere  plotting  of  the  map  requires?  (Art.  70,  p.  44.)  If  work  ie 
being  staked  out,  how  will  the  stakes  be  used,  and  how  close  will  the  men 
^rho  use  them  work? 

215.  The  Relation  between  Field  Work  and  Office  Work 

is  so  close  that  questions  which  arise  in  the  fi^d  can  often  be 
settled  by  the  bearing  which  they  have  upon  work  in  the  office. 
When,  lor  example,  two  or  more  methods  of.  field  work  seem 
equally  good,  consider  which  will  require  the  least  ofiice  com- 
putation, or  which  is  the  best  for  plotting.  To  facilitate  offiee 
work  in  this  way,  by  forethought  in  planning  field  work,  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  it  always  pays  to  do  extra  field  work 
in  order  to  save  office  work.  Since  the  work  of  an  entire  tran- 
sit party  can  often  be  plotted  by  one  man  an  hour  in  the  field 
for,  say,  three  men  may  cost  as  much  or  more  than  three  hours 
in  the  office  for  one  man.  Moreover,  field  work  must  often  be 
done  in  a  limited  time  and  under  favorable  weather  conditions, 
while  the  corresponding  office  work  can  be  done  more  leisurely 
and  regardless  of  the  weather. 

216.  Where  to  Run  Transit  Lines  Much  depends  upon 
the  general  plan  of  the  transit  lines,  for  they  form  the  skeleton 
of  a  survey.  While  in  general  it  is  more  important  to  plan 
carefully  for  a  closed  system  of  transit  lines,  especially  if  it  is 
a  complicated  network,  still  even  in  a  random  survey  which 
does  not  close  mmecessary  work  may  be  saved,  both  in  the 
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field  and  in  the  office,  by  judiciously  choosing  the  location  of 
transit  stations. 

When  possible,  transit  stations  should  be  so  chosen  that  the 
work  of  running  transit  lines,  locating  points  of  the  survey,  and 
plotting  the  map  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Before  beginning 
a  survey,  go  over  the  ground  and  note  the  most  important 
features  to  be  located.  Place  transit  stations  where  they  will 
be  of  the  most  use  in  locating  those  features.  If  the  main  pur- 
pose is  to  survey  boundary-hnes,  then  a  transit  line  should  run 
near  each  boundary  (but  not  necessarily  parallel  to  it).  If 
buildings  are  to  be  located,  plan  to  have  stations  near  the 
buildings.  Obstacles  often  prevent  a  surveyor  from  running 
his  transit  Unes  just  where  he  would  like  to  run  them,  but  he 
can  usually  find  some  good  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

See  if  the  transit  lines  can  be  run  readily.  Changing  a  sta- 
tion a  few  feet  one  way  or  the  other  may  save  unnecessary  field 
work  or  unnecessary  work  in  plotting.  Make  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  transit  lines  and  see  if  the  system  as  a  whole  is  well  bal- 
anced. Are  there  any  unnecessary  stations?  Are  distances 
between  stations  too  long  or  too  short  for  accurate  sighting? 
Are  there  any  unnecessary  obstacles  to  sighting  or  chaining? 
Half  an  hour  spent  in  choosing  transit  stations  may  save  hours 
of  field  work. 
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(a)  lUuBtratum — Boundary  Survey.       Fig.  216  (a)  illustrates    how  field 
work  and  office  work  are  affected  by  the  location  of  transit  lines.     The 

lines  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-1  are  boundary-lines, 
and  the  question  is  torero* to  run  the 
transit  lines.  They  can  be  located  in 
four  different  ways. 

1.  To  coincide  with  the  boundary-lines. 

2.  To  form  a  reference  rectangle,  as 
WXYZ. 

3.  To  form  a  polygon  each  side  of 
which  is  parallH  to  and  a  short  distance 
outside  or  inside  a  corresponding  bound* 
ary-line.  (This  polygon  is  not  shown  in 
the  figure.) 

4.  To  form  any  convenient  polygon,  as 
ABC  DBF  A. 

(6)  Comparison  of  methode.  (1)  The 
first  method,  theoretically  ideal,  is  often 
impracticable  because  of  existing  fences 
and  other  obstacles.  C2)  The  second  method  facilitates  office  work,  but 
b  often  iins-itL«rfactory  or  impraetieable  in  the  f\p\'\.  (3)  The  third  method 
Involves  considerable  extra  field  work  in  establishing  each  transit  line  par- 
allel to  the  corresponding  boundary -line.  (4)  The  fourth  method  is  the 
one  most  used.  Its  chief  disadvantage  is  that  neither  the  length  of 
boundary-lines  nor  the  angles  at  the  corners  are  measured  directly.  They 
ean  be  easily  found,  however,  by  computation,  and  if  desired  the  lengtfa^ 
of  the  bounddurv-linea  may  be  measured  in  addition. 

IfoU.    A  fifth  method  sometimes  used  is  discussed  on  p.  141. 

(c)  ThiB  ehaiM  of  tUttion*  and  its  effect  on  field  work  and  office  work  an 
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further  illustrated  in  the  polygon  ABCDEFA.  Notiee  th«t  otataon  B  was 
so  chosen  that  two  comers,  3  and  4.  could  be  located  from  it,  and  that  when 
the  transit  was  at  C  station  D  ana  E  were  established  "in  line.'*  In  thia 
way  a  five-sided  polygon  is  made  to  answer  in  pUoe  of  a  oeven-rided  poly- 
gon, and  a  corresponding  gain  in  both  fieli  work  and  office  work  is  tho 
result. 

(d)  The  relation  between  field  work  and  office  work  discuseed  on  page  H0  ia 
illustrated  by  the  third  and  fourth  metbods.  Suppose  that  the  lengths 
of  the  boundiary-Unes  and  the  angles  at  the  comers  are  required.  If  the 
fourth  method  is  used,  they  must  be  computed.  Is  it  worth  while  to  save 
this  extra  office  work  by  running  parallsl  transit  lines  acoording  to  the 
third  method?  The  computation  involves  finding  one  unknown  side  in 
each  of  seven  polygons.  For  example,  if  the  lengths  and  directions  of 
the  lines  2>1,  AF^  and  F\  are  known,  the  length  and  direction  of  the  miss- 
ing side  1-2  can  be  computed.  (See  Part  11.)  In  the  polygon  l-F-E-7 
the  missing  side  1-7  can  be  found  in  like  manner.  Tlie  direction  of  1-3 
and  1-7  having  been  determined,  the  angle  2-1-7  is  easily  found.  The 
extra  office  work  involved  is  not  ro  much  as  at  first  appeani,  especially  if 
the  latitude  and  departure  method  is  used  for  plotting.  It  should  not  exeeed 
in  this  particular  case  more  than  two  hours  for  one  man.  If  the  third  or 
parallel-line  method  is  used,  the  extra  field  work  involved  might  easily 
amoimt  to  more  than  two  hour^  for  an  entire  -party.  In  city  work  it  c^ten 
pays  to  run  transit  lines  parallel  to  corresponding  street  lines,  but  with 
this  exception  the  third  method  is  not  generally  favored- 

217.  Methods  of  Running  Transit  Lines  have  already  been 
compared  in  Chapter  XII.  No  definite  rule  can  be  given  for 
choosing  the  method  best  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand,  but 
if  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  method  as  given 
on  pp.  127  to  130  are  understood,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
dcfcide  which  to  use.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  for  work 
in  the  city  where  accuracy  is  required  and  where  the  magnetio 
needle  is  often  useless,  one  of  the  first  two  methods  (angles  ov 
deflection  angles)  is  used.  Angles  can  then  be  measured  by 
repetition  or  in  series.  In  country  surveying  where  local  attrao« 
tion  does  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  where  less  accuracy 
is  required,  the  azimuth  method  is  often  used,  the  magnetic 
needle  furnishing  an  approximate  check  on  the  azimuths  of  the 
different  lines.  This  method  is  also  especially  adapted  to  stadia 
and  topographic  surveying.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
transit-line  angles  of  a  survey  must  be  pleasured  by  repetition 
or  when  the  stations  cannot  be  occupied  in  order,  the  azimuth 
method  should  not  be  used.  The  method  of  deflection  angles 
is  used  in  railway  work  and  is  a  favorite  with  many  engineert* 
for  other  kinds  of  work.  Its  advantages  are  sometimes  over-> 
estimated,  especially  as  it  is  subject  to  about  all  the  instni^ 
mental  errors.  The  quadrant  method  has  little  to  commend 
it.  In  extended  surveys  two  methods  are  often  combined. 
For  example,  in  topographic  surveys  primary  stations  are  olUxk 
established  by  triangulation  (a  special  case  of  the  angle  method). 
and  from  these  controlling  statins  secondary  transit  fines  ara 
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run  by  the  azimuth  method.     (See  chapter  on  Topographic  SuV" 
veying,) 

218.  Suggestions  for  Running  Transit  Lines.  Which* 
ever  method  of  running  transit  lines  is  adopted,  by  taking  a 
few  simple  precautions  the  transitman  can  be  reasonably  sure 
of  avoiding  serious  mistakes.  Instead  of  depending  entirely 
upon  his  own  care  and  vigilance  he  should  adopt  some  method 
of  procedure  by  which  a  mistake  will  become  self-evident  as 
soon  as  it  is  made.  This  usually  involves  doing  something  as 
a  check  that  otherwise  would  be  unnecessary,  but  the  extra 
time  required  is  trifling  compared  to  the  assurance  that  his 
work  is  free  from  blunders.  Indeed,  with  his  mind  thus  re- 
lieved from  unnecessary  strain,  the  transitman .  will  usually 
work  more  quickly  and  accurately  than  he  otherwise  would. 

Precautions  are  taken  for  two  reasons:  (1)  to  insure  accu- 
racy and  (2)  to  avoid  actual  mistakes  or  blunders.  Sources  of 
error  in  manipulating  the  transit  are  pointed  out  on  p.  06,  and 
corresponding  precautions  can  be  taken.  Common  mistakes 
in  reading  angles  are  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VIII  and  sum- 
marized on  p.  97.  Two  precautions  in  manipulation  to  be 
emphasized  are:  (1)  After  backsighting  try  turning  the  plat^ee 
gently  to  make  sure  that  the  lower  clamp  is  tight  before  taking 
the  foresight.  (2)  After  backsighting  take  the  foresight  on  the 
next  station  at  once,  and  leave  the  side  shots  until  afterwards. 
The  shorter  the  interval  between  backsight  and  foresight  the 
less  Ukely  is  the  instrument  to  be  disturbed. 

Checks,  A  system  of  checks  affords  assurance  that  precau- 
tions have  not  been  in  vain.  There  are  two  checks  which  may 
be  employed  in  any  method  of  running  transit  lines:  (1)  mag- 
netic bearings  and  (2)  setting  the  vernier  to  see  if  a  line  strikes 
a  given  point  that  it  should  strike. 

(1)  Any  angle  may  be  roughly  checked  by  the  magnetic 
needle  regardless  of  local  attraction  (unless  the  latter  exists 
in  the  transit  or  about  the  person  of  the  transitman),  provided 
the  bearings  of  both  lines  are  read  at  the  same  station,  i.e.,  the 
back  bearing  of  one  line  and  the  forward  bearing  of  the  other. 
Where  local  attraction  does  not  exist,  however,  it  is  better  to 
calculate  bearings  in  continuous  form.    (See  p.  126.) 

In  this  case  make  sure  of  some  correct  magnetic  bearing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  survey  by  reading  the  needle  at  each  end 
of  a  liney  and  aasuEie  this  bearing  aa  the  baaie  of  all  calculated 
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bearings  (p.  126).  In  a  closed  survey  the  discffepancy  between 
this  assumed  bearing  and  the  calculated  bearing  of  the  same 
line  is  the  error  in  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles,  an  error  which 
may  also  be  detected  by  the  check  on  p.  119. 

(2)  AftCT  measuring  any  important  angle  the  vernier  may 
be  set  at  zero  to  see  if  the  line  of  sight  still  strikes  the  back- 
sight. In  this  way  if  the  clamp  has  slipped  or  a  wrong  tangent- 
screw  has  been  turned  or  the  transit  has  been  disturbed,  the 
movement  of  the  lower  plate  becomes  evident.  A  slight  devia- 
tion from  the  original  backsight,  due  to  inaccuracy  in  setting 
the  vernier,  is  of  course  to  be  expected.  The  work  will  be  fa- 
cilitated if  a  permanent  backsight  is  established. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  usual  angle,  side  shots  have  been 
taken,  before  leaving  the  station  the  vernier  may  be  set  at  the 
original  angle  reading  to  see  if  the  line  of  sight  strikes  the  fore- 
sight. This  is  a  double  check:  (1)  any  movement  of  the  lower 
plate  while  the  side  shots  were  being  taken  becomes  evident, 
and  (2)  any  mistake  in  the  original  angle  reading  is  likely  to  be 
dstectcd. 

219.  Methods  of  Procedure  In  Running  Transit  Lines. 
Method  of  procedure  implies  systematic  precautions  and  checks, 
such  as: 

(1)  Precautions  in  the  manipulation  of  the  transit,  p.  05. 

(2)  Precautions  in  reading  angles,  p.  96. 

(3)  Precautions  to  eliminate  instrumental  errors  of  adjust- 
ment and  of  faulty  graduation  or  construction,  pp.  99-101. 

(4)  Precautions  to  prevent  or  fODSstall  slight  displacement 
of  the  transit. 

(5)  Checks  to  detect  displacement  of  the  instrument  or  mis* 
takes  in  manipulation. 

(6)  Checks  to  detect  mistakes  in  reading  angles. 

Any  method  of  procedure  may  be  used  which  accomplishes 
the  desired  result  without  waste  of  time,  but  it  is  wise  to  adopt 
some  one  method  and  stick  to  it,  for  then  in  many  of  the  opera- 
tions ^e  mind  will  come  to  work  automatically,  which,  in  itself, 
is  an  efficient  means  of  avoiding  mistakes.  It  will  be  found 
necessary,  however,  to  adopt  different  methods  of  procedure 
corresponding  to  the  four  methods  of  running  transit  lines. 

Those  suggested  in  this  article  are  adapted  to  ordinary  work 
where  great  precision  is  not  required,  and  each  method  should 
be  modified  to  suit  conditions.    When  producing  straight  lines 
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the  best  check  is  that  furnished  by  the  method  of  double  re- 
verse (p.  92). 

Remark. — Surveyors  differ  as  to  minor  details,  but  there  is  a  general 
agreement  as  to  tne  value  of  having  a  fixed  method  of  procedure.  Those 
outlined  below  are  likely  to  seem  somewhat  intricate  to  the  student,  and 
hardly  worth  while  following  in  all  their  details,  but  this  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  where  any  operation  in  the  field  is  described  in  print.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  methods  are  simple,  and  after  a  little  practice  the  extra  steps 
talben  as  precautions  or  checks  become  instinctive.  This  book  contains 
no  better  "pointer"  for  inexperienced  transitmen  than  this:  Adopt  aonie 
method  of  procedure  weU  adajaed  to  your  work  and  stick  to  it  in  all  its  details; 
it  will  save  mistakes,  relieve  the  mind  of  unnecessary  strain,  and  inspire 
confidence  in  results. 

Methods  of  procedure  corresponding  to  different  methods  of 
running  transit  hnes  are  given  below.  In  each  case  the  method 
of  procedure  indicates  what  the  transitman  actually  does  at 
any  one  station,  from  the  time  he  has  finished  setting  up  the 
transit  until  he  is  ready  to  move  to  the  next  station.  The  extra 
steps  taken  as  checks  or  precautions  are  indicated  in  italics  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  that  are  absolutely  necessary. 

220.  Method   of  Procedure  for   Direct-angle   Method. 

Sujgestions.  (1)  Use  a  transit  graduated  clocknn'se  from 
OP  to  360^  and  take  all  angles  clockwise:  saves  confusion  in 
reading  and  recording  angles.  (2)  Invariably  read  the  A  vernier, 
considting  the  B  vernier,  if  at  all,  merely  as  a  check:  avoids 
mistakes  of  180*^  in  reading  angles. 

(a)  Method  op  procedure  whejn  angles  are  not  doubled. 
(1)  Set  the  A  vernier  at  360®, — or,  if  at  zero,  make  sure  that  it  is 
the  zero  corresponding  to  360°.     (See  p.  75.) 

(2)  Backsight;  glance  to  see  if  A  vernier  is  still  at  zero;  se-e  if 
the  hack  hearing  agrees  with  the  forward  bearing, 

(3)  Test  to  see  if  clamps  are  tight;  foresight  immediately  on 
the  next  station  before  the  transit  is  hkely  to  be  disturbed; 
establish  a  permanent  foresight. 

(4)  Read  and  record  the  angles. 

(5)  Read  and  record  the  forward  hearing  {from  the  needle), 

(6)  ColculaJte  and  record  the  forward  hearing  and  see  if  it  agrees 
with  the  magnetic  hearing. 

(7)  Take  all  side  shots. 

(8)  Set  the  vernier  oJt  the  original  angle  reading  and  see  if  the 
line  of  sight  strikes  the  permanent  foresight,    (Double  check.) 

Comments.  Instead  of  relying  upon  the  needle  for  a  check,  the  transit- 
liiie  angle  and  any  other  important  angle  mav  be  doubled:  this  is  the 
surest  check.  If  the  extra  time  required  for  doubling  angles  is  not  war- 
ranted and  it  is  desired  to  use  the  needle  as  a  check,  the  asimuth  method 
is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose,  provided  stations  can  be  occupied  in 
regular  order. 

(h)  Method  of  procedure  when  angles  are  doubled.  The 
Qist  four  steps  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  method  except 
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that  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  needle  fai  backri^ting,  and  a 

permanent  backsight  is  established  in  (2)  instead  of  a  permanent 
foresight  in  (3). 

(5)  Double  the  angle;  record  the  double  value,  and  see  if  H 
agrees  with  the  single  reading. 

(6)  Set  the  A  vernier  at  360®  again,  backsight  as  before,  and 
take  all  side  shots. 

(7)  Set  the  vernier  at  360^  to  see  if  the  line  of  sight  strikes  the 
backsight, 

221.  Method  of  Procedure  for  Deflection-angle  Method. 

Suggestion.  Use  a  transit  graduated  according  to  the  quad- 
rant method  (see  p.  75),  and  make  sure  that  the  line  of  ool- 

limation  is  in  adjustment. 

(a)  Method  of  procedure.  (1)  Set  the  A  vernier  at  0^^ 
glance  at  the  B  vernier  to  see  that  it  is  opposite  180®  (and  the  corre* 
spending  0°). 

(2)  Backsight;  glance  to  see  if  the  A  vernier  is  stxU  at  0*; 
if  back  bearing  agrees  with  forward  bearing. 

(3)  Test  to  see  if  clamps  are  ti^ht;  plunge;  foresight  tm 
diately  on  the  most  important  pomt,  usually  the  next  station; 
make  a  mental  note  whether  the  angle  is  "right"  or  "leff*; 
establish  a  permanent  foresijht. 

(4)  Read  the  angle  from  the  B  vernier,  verifying  the  dvreeiitm 
(right  or  left)  previously  noted;  record  the  angle,  making  sure  H 
is  in  the  proper  column  "left*'  or  ** right.** 

(5)  Rmd  and  record  the  magnetic  bearing. 

(6)  Calculate  and  record  the  forward  bearing,  and  see  if  it 
agrees  with  the  magnetic  bearing. 

(7)  Take  all  side  shots. 

(8)  Set  the  B  vernier  at  the  original  deflection  angle  and  see  if 
the  line  of  sight  strikes  the  permanent  foresight.     (Double  check.) 

(h)  Additumal  mggestions.  (1)  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
telescope  is  normal  or  inverted  when  backlighting  if  the  limb  is  greduated 
in  quadrants  (p.  76).  When,  however,  the  limb  is  graduated  aocordinc 
to  tne  half -circle  method  (p.  73)  make  it  a  point  to  have  the  teleFcope 
inverted  when  backsighting  and  rufrmal  when  foreeighting,  so  as  to  brine 
the  A.  vernier  under  the  eyepiece  when  reading  angles  (p.  73).  In  ut'vam 
such  a  transit  a  very  valuable  check  is  to  observe  and  record  both  A  and 
B  vernier  readings:  their  sum  should  always  equal  180**. 

(2)  Some  engineers  double  important  angles  instead  of  relying  upon  the 
needle.  This  also  eliminates  error  in  the  line  of  coUimation.  (See  p.  100.) 
In  this  oaae  establish  a  permanent  backsight  in  (2)  instead  of  foresight  in 

(3). 

(b)  When  calculated  bearings  are  kept  the  foUowing  cheek  may  be  em^ 

^  Ched^  on  ihe  calculated  hearinfft.  Add  all  angles  to  the  left;  add  ell 
angles  to  the  right;  the  difference  of  these  two  sums  applied  to  the  bear- 
ing of  the  first  fine  should  a;ive  the  ««lculated  bearing  of  the  lart  hne. 

llluntraiinn.  1-2-N.  42«  18'  E.  2-3-16*  21'  (JL\  ^-18»  20'.  (h.). 
4-6  =.23'  30'  (L.),  5-6-81°  19'  (R.),  6-7-8°  U'  (K.).  Hence  bearing  of 
6l7-(16»  21'V8i«  ly  +  S*  ll')-(18«»  20'+28»  30')-6y»  01'  to  be  applied 
to  N.  42°  18'  E.  Since  69°  01'  is  R,  (clockwiw)  it  is  added  to  N.  42°  .8'  E. 
and  the  bearing  of  6-7  is  S.  78°  41'  E.  Verify  thie  bearing  by  ealewlatmg 
it  in  the  usual  way. 
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322.  Method  of  Procedure  for  the  Azimuth  Method. 

Suggesttons,  Use  a  transit  graduated  clockwise  from  0^  to 
360°,  and  invariably  read  the  A  vernier.  As  one  advantage  of 
this  method  is  the  ease  with  which  azimuths  are  checked  by 
the  needle,  make  sure  that  the  latter  ia  in  good  working  order, 
and  that  proper  precautions  are  taken  in  getting  the  azimuth 
of  the  first  line.     (See  p.  123.) 

(a)  Method  of  procedure,  first  azimuth  method,  p.  121. 
(1)  Glance  at  the  vernier  to  see  if  it  is  still  set  at  the  forward  azv' 
muth;  plunge  and  backsight  on  the  preceding  station. 

(2)  Test  to  see  if  the  damps  are  tight;  plunge;  fojresight  on 
the  next  station;  establish  a  permanent  foresight. 

Note.  In  these  first  two  steps  make  it  a  point  always  to  have  the  tele- 
scope inverted  when  backsighting  and  normal  when  foresighting. 

(3)  Read  and  record  the  azimuth;  check  the  azimidh  by  the 
needle  reading,  and  record  this  magnetic  bearing. 

(4)  Take  all  side  shots,  checking  one  now  and  then  by  glanc- 
ing at  the  needle. 

(5)  Set  the  vernier  at  the  forward  azimuth  and  see  if  the  line 
of  sight  strikes  the  permanent  foresight.  If,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  line  of  sight  is  slightly  off,  say  the  wid*h  of  the  p>ole, 
bring  it  on  with  the  upper  tangent-screw,  thus  automatically 
netting  the  vernier  for  the  next  set-up.  The  vernier  reading 
ihould  still  agree  with  the  forward  azimuth  originally  recorded. 

(6)  Note.  The  same  system  of  checks  may  be  used  for  the  second  azi- 
muth method  (p.  122).  In  the  above  method  of  pFocedure  any  movement 
of  the  lower  plate  occurring  between  the  backsight  and  the  first  foresight 
to  the  next  station  would  not  be  detected.  The  check  for  this  would  be 
to  set  the  vernier  at  the  azimuth  of  the  preceding  line,  plunge  and  see  if 
the  line  of  sight  strikes  the  backaight.  This  comd  be  done  immediately 
after  foresighting  on  the  next  station,  or  it  could  be  deferred  until  after 
the  side  shots  were  taken.  When  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  transit  has 
been  oriented  correctly,  set  the  vernier  at  zero:  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  should  point  to  N.  This  is  only  a  rough  check*  but  it  will  disclose 
any  large  error. 

(c)  Note.  In  beginnirg  the  survey  it  is  necessary  to  decide  which  of 
the  three  methods  to  use  in  obtaining  the  azimuth  of  the  first  line.  (See 
p.  124.)  Unless  a  north-and-south  meridian  is  chosen,  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  using  the  magnetic  needle  as  a  check  is  lost,  and  since  in  the 
ordinary  survey  it  does  not  pay  to  establish  a  true  north-and-eouth  line  by 
observation,  a  magnetic  north-and-south  line  is  the  reference  meridian 
most  often  used. 

(d)  The  method  op  procedure  for  the  quadrant  method 
(p.  125)  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  method  of  procedure  for 
the  azimuth  method,  and  will  suggest  itself  after  studying  the 
preceding  article. 

223.  Methods  of  Locating  Details  have  been  given  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  two  most  used  are  the  method  by 
angle  and  distance  and  the  method  of  offsets,  but  one  of  the 
other  five  methods  can  often  be  used  to  advantage.    The  ac« 
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euracy  requiied  w3I  frequeotly  help  to  det^nnine  whitfa  meCfaod 
to  employ.  When,  so  far  as  accuracy  ia  conoetned^  tfaere  oooina 
to  be  no  choice,  it  is  osaally  a  question  of  time.  If,  for  exam* 
pie,  the  tramsitman  ^  Imsy  and  the  diaiianda  are  not,  it  may 
save  time  to  locate  a  point  by  some  method  which  does  not 
involve  the  measurement  of  angles.  For  the  same  reason, 
methods  of  locating  details  which  save  unnecessary  ''set-ups'* 
of  the  transit  are  often  used.  (See  p.  140.)  Sometimes  the 
surveyor  is  practically  limited  to  one  method,  as,  for  example, 
in  locating  inaccessible  points  by  angles  (p.  137)  or  in  locating 
irregular  lines  (such  as  river  banks)  by  offsets  (p.  139).  Some 
obstacle  to  measurement  or  to  the  line  of  sight  often  compels 
the  use  of  a  method  different  from  the  one  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  used,  as,  for  example,  in  locating  a  point  on  the  fence- 
line  (p.  136).  If  the  student  will  acquire  a  working  knowledge 
of  all  the  methods  of  locating  details  explained  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  he  will  soon  learn  by  actual  experience  which 
method  to  chose  in  any  given  case. 

In  locating  any  detail  select  points  which  will  best  serve  the 
purpose.  Thus,  for  example,  in  locating  a  building  choose  a 
long  side  in  preference  to  a  short  side,  so  that  the  corners  located 
may  be  as  far  apart  as  possible. 

Lk)  not  locate  points  unnecessarily.  For  example,  do  not 
locate  both  rails  of  a  track,  but  take  points  on  the  gage-line  of 
one  rail,  and  make  a  note  of  the  gage.*  Sometimes  it  is  better 
to  locate  the  center-line  of  tracks  as  is  done  in  staking  it  out. 

In  filling  in  the  details  of  a  survey  it  is  often  a  waste  of  time 
to  take  all  measurements  with  equal  accuracy.  It  is  far  better 
to  keep  in  mind  what  each  angle  or  distance  will  be  used  for, 
and  measure  it  with  corresponding  accuracy.  Measurements 
required  solely  for  plotting  may  be  taken,  as  a  rule,  with  less 
precision  than  those  needed  for  permanent  record,  and  meas- 
urements taken  to  fix  the  position  of  an  object  are  usually  less 
impK>rtant  than  measurements  of  the  object  itself.  This  is 
especially  true  if  the  scale  of  the  map  ia  small.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, suppose  that  several  building  stand  on  a  piece  ef  land.' 
The  map  will  be  plotted  to  a  scale  of  1  inch  «*  50  ft.  An  error 
of  i  ft.  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  buildings  will  hardly 
show^  on  the  map.  Measurements  made  solely  for  plotting  the 
buildings  and  the  comers  of  the  boundaries  could,  therefore,  bf 

^^0^m^^^^^  ■-■■■■■*.■■        I  II  1^        ■  —  -   -  ■  ■■  r  ■   ■  ■  ■  w-^     «  ^— ^^^Mi^^ 

*  The  gae^-line  is  a  line  on  the  inside  of  the  rail  i*  below  *he  top. 
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made  to  the  nearest  foot.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dimensions 
of  the  buildings  and  the  lengths  of  the  boundary-lines  are  to  be 
recorded  on  the  map,  or  are  to  be  preserved  elsewhere  as  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  they  should  be  measured  with  greater  accuracy. 
Rough  measurements  will,  of  course,  suffice  for  indefinite  de- 
tails, such  as  banks  of  streams  or  stone  walls,  and  for  temporary 
objects,  such  as  walks  and  driveways. 

Locating  street-lines.  In  the  larger  cities  it  is  customaiy  to 
set  stone  monuments  or  merestones  at  street-comers,  thus  mark- 
ing the  intersection  di  street-Knes.  In  small  towns,  however, 
and  in  country  highways  the  surveyor  must  often  depend  upon 
existing  fences  or  upon  whatever  information  he  can  gather 
from  old  maps,  old  landmarks,  and  other  sources.  On  the  other 
hand  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  existing  fences  are 
on  the  street-lines,  for  it  is  a  common  experience  to  find  that 
they  are  not. 

Pradioal  fuggetiions,  (1)  When  a  definite  object  mich  as  a  building  is 
located,  Teiaember  that  the  work  is  not  completed  until  the  object  is 
"measured  up,"  i.e.,  enough  dimensions  obtained  to  plot  it.  (2)  If  the 
two  ends  of  a  boundary-line  are  located,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  measure  the 
actual  length  of  the  line  as  a  check  and  as  a  matter  of  record.  (3)  Tran- 
sitman,  note-keeper,  and  chainmen  must  all  cooperate  to  prevent  the  too 
common  mistake  of  mesisuring  to  one  point  of  an  object  and  then  through 
carelessness  taking  the  angle  to  some  other  point  or  vice  verta.  (4)  A 
oommon  mistake  in  note-keeping  is  to  interchange  the  angles  or  the  dis- 
tances to  two  points  so  that  the  angle  to  one  point  and  the  distance  to 
another  point  are  recorded  as  if  they  were  taken  to  the  same  point.  (^5)  In 
measuring  from  a  transit  station  to  a  number  of  near-by  points  it  is  well 
to  have  the  sero  end  of  the  tape  at  the  station.  If  the  tape  is  not  grad- 
uated to  decimals  of  a  foot  throughout,  but  only  the  end  foot  is  subdivided, 
the  chainman  who  is  not  at  the  station  will  simply  read  the  whole  number 
of  feet;  the  chainman  at  the  station,  pulling  the  tape  taut,  notes  the  deci- 
mal of  a  foot,  and  after  subtracting  one  foot  from  the  other  chainman 's 
reading,  gives  the  final  reading  (p.  34).  (6)  In  taking  a  large  number  of 
side  shots,  sight  occasionally  at  the  permanent  baeksight  to  see  if  the 
transit  has  been  disturbed.  (7)  Keep  in  mind  the  relation  between  an- 
gular and  linear  measunsment  pointed  out  on  n.  lOS.  Thus,  for  example, 
one  minute  is  equivalent  to  only  0.03  ft.  at  100  ft.  from  the  transit  or 
0.3  ft  at  1000  ft. ;  likewise  one  inch  at  a  distance  of  100  ft.  from  the  tran- 
sit may  cause  an  angular  error  of  8  minutes,  while  at  1000  ft.  an  inch  is 
equivalent  to  only  15  seconds  (p.  105). 

Queefum.  If  a  comer  of  a  building  is,  say,  50  ft.  from  a  transit  and  the 
building  is  to  be  plotted  to  a  scale  of  l''  =  100  ft.,  can  the  angle  to  the 
comer  be  read  from  the  limb  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  plotting,  ignor- 
ing the  vernier  reading? 

224.  Staking  Out  Work,  i.e.,  setting  stakes  for  construction, 
is  the  reverse  of  locating  objects  which  already  exist;  hence  much 
that  applies  to  the  location  of  details  applies  to  this  kind  of 
work  also.  The  chief  difficulty  that  the  young  surveyor  en^ 
counters  is  in  knowing  what  stakes  will  be  needed  by  the  con- 
tiHctor.  This  knowledge  is  best  gained  from  long  experience, 
from  conversations  with  foremen,  and  from  actual  observation 
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if  what  is  actttftlly  needed  in  various  lines  of  constmotion.  Elach 
I'ece  of  work  is  a  problem  in  itself,  but  a  few  general  suggestions 
lay  be  given  which  apply  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  work.  In 
bapter  XVII  a  number  of  examples  of  special  work  in  staking 
it  buildings,  roads,  bridge  piers,  and  other  objects  show  how 
lese  suggestions  are  earned  out  in  practice. 

General  mggutuyM,  (1)  It  is  better  to  give  a  few  points  which  will 
termine  the  main  lines  of  a  structure  than  to  give  so  many  points  that 
>y  are  likely  to  be  confused ;  hence  do  not  give  lines  which  tne  foremao 
1  easily  eftablish  for  his^qeli, 

2)  Where  excavation  is  required  it  is  often  best  to  give  lines  roughly 
first  for  digging, — ^more  accurately  afterwards.     (Art.  2fi5,  p.  208.) 

3)  Set  stalces  where  they  are  least  likely  to  be  disturbed  during  eon- 
iction,  yet  near  enough  to  the  object  so  that  they  are  ooDvenient  lor 

()  For  buildings,  masonry  structures,  and  certain  other  kinds  of  work 
re  elevations  as  well  as  lines  are  reQuired,  batter^boards  are  used  in 
e  of  stakes.    (See  Art.  265,  p.  208.) 

0  Any  important  point  which,  if  destroyed  during  construotion,  could 
be  re-established  readily  should  be  referenced  (p.  148).  This  may  often 
[one  by  setting  nails  or  marking  points  where  lines  prolonged  strike 
liboring  fences  or  buildings.  (See  Fig.  266(a),  p.  210.) 
)  So  far  as  possible  follow  a  uniform  system  of  giving  points,  even  for 
^nt  contractors:  saves  confusion  in  the  office  and  in  the  field.  Thus, 
xample,  in  staking  out  a  long  retaining-wall,  do  not  set  stakes  a  oei^ 
distance  in  jront  of  a  neat  line  at  one  place  and  hade  (A  it  at  some 
'  olaoe,  but,  if  possible,  set  stakes  at  the  same  distance  on  the  same 
>f  the  same  neat  line  throughout  the  length  of  the  wall. 

So  plm  the  location  of  stakes  and  points  that  no  serious  delay  will 
'-  if  one.  here  and  there  is  knocked  out  or  covered  up,  or  rendered 
s  for  purposes  of  sighting  by  intervening  piles  of  material.  One 
>d  of  acconriplishing  tnis  is  to  plan  for  at  least  two  dififerent  wajrs  of 
ig  at  or  locating  each  important  point.  In  Urge  works  of  construe- 
ich  a  plan  is  of  great  advantage,  and  saves  work  which  would  other- 
e  necessary  i^  referencing  points. 
A  sketch  in  the  field  notes  should  show  the  location  of  all  important 

and  reference  points  so  clearly  that  they  can  be  found  and  used 
urveyor  who  did  not  see  them  set. 

Have  some  good  system  of  marking  the  stakes  themselves,  one 
-  understood  by  the  contractor.  Suggestions  for  marking  grade- 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Leveling, — Field  Work. 

.  Field  Notes.  In  the  next  chapter  some  of  the  forme 
i  notes  used  in  transit  surveying  are  given,  and  the  dif- 
methods  of  keeping  notes  are  discussed.  It  is  not  so 
ant  which  method  is  used  as  it  is  essential  that  the  notes 
ir  and  self-explaining,  so  that  any  intelligent  draftsman 
>t  them.  Hiere  is  little  excuse  for  notes  so  obscure  and 
$d   that  only  the  man  who  took  ihem  can  understand 

lB.rrars  and  Limits  of  Error,    To  come  within  a  given 

enx>r  in  transit  surveying  both  linear  and  angular  errors 

i  under  control  within  fixed  limits.    The  most  important 

>rou^ht  out  in  the  discussion  of  errors  (Chapters  11,  V, 

may  be  summarized  as  foUowa: 
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1.  The  true  error  of  any  measurement  is  never  known,  but 
it  can  be  estimated  from  the  discrepancy  between  duplicate 
measurements  or  from  probable  errors.  The  more  -completely 
constant  errors  are  eliminated  the  more  nearly  can  the  precision 
of  the  work  be  estimated. 

2.  Accidental  or  compensating  errors,  as  a  rule,  are  less  im- 
portant than  constant  or  cumulative  errors. 

3.  Not  only  should  the  methods  of  eliminating  or  correcting 
errors  from  different  sources  be  understood,  but  the  relative 
importance  of  the  errors  should  be  known  also.     (Art.  69,  p.  43.) 

4.  Field-work  requirements  corresponding  to  the  adopted 
limitof  error  should  ba  kept  in  mind.     (Art.  76,  p.  51.) 

5.  Consistent  accuracy  implies  the  correlation  of  linear  and 
angular  errors.     (Art.  152,  p.  109.) 

6.  Customary  limits  of  error  should  be  adopted  so  far  as  the 
conditions  governing  a  survey  will  permit,     (p.  46  and  p.  108.) 

7.  Not  all  the  woik  of  a  survey  is  done  with  the  same  pre- 
cision. For  example,  an  error  in  the  transit  Unes  affects  the  whole 
survey,  while  an  error  in  locating  a  detail  may  only  affect  a 
single  point;  hence  the  greater  need  of  precision  in  running 
transit  hnes.  Make  the  accuracy  of  each  step  in  the  field  work 
correspond  to  its  importance. 

8.  Limits  of  error  should  not  be  followed  blindly.  The  best 
surveyor  is  not  he  who  does  all  his  work  with  great  precision, 
but  he  who  does  it  just  accurately  enough  for  the  purpose  wnth- 
Dut  waste  of  time  and  money. 

227.  Permissible  Error  of  Closure.  (See  Art.  176,  p.  119, 
for  definition.)  Let  l=the  difference  between  the  sums  of  the 
north  and  south  latitudes,  and  d  the  difference  between  the 
sums  of  the  east  and  west  departures,  found  by  the  methods 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  LaiUudesand  Departwres,  Part  II; 
then  the  error  of  closure  E—y/l^-\-d^.    This  error  is  usually 

expressed  as  a  ratio  -p,  whei-e  P  is  the  total  length  of  the  pe- 
rimeter. For  ordinary  transit  work  this  ratio  should  seldom  be 
more  than  1 :  1000,  and  in  city  work  should  average  not  less  thaa 
1:5000.  In  some  cities  the  limit  is  {wax  1:10000  to  1:15000 
for  precise  traverses  with  repealed  angles.  This  is  probably  as 
high  a  degree  of  precision  as  should  be  rfi<[uii:ed  in  traverses  run 
with  a  transit  and  steel  tape. 

A  general  formula  may  be  derived  as  follows :    Let 
AT »  number  of  sides  to  the  polygon,  also  number  of  Interior  mgles^ 
c» coefficient  of  chaining  adopted  for  one  tape-length; 
Ee "  that  part  of  the  error  of  closure  tlue  to  chaining ; 
Ea»    ..       .4    **    .4      ••     «•       44        «•    44  jmguVar  measurement  I 

<-* length  of  tape; 
a "-  permissible  error  in  out  ani^. 
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^roBi  Alt.  71*  p.  46, 


1 


Ec-'cy/N^cVj (1) 

The  error  for  any  one  side  due  to  angular  measurement  will  be  propor- 
onsil  to  tlM  length  of  that  9id3  and  hence  for  the  whole  perimeter  it  will 
)  the  iM  angular  error  times  the  length  of  the  perimeter.     But  from 

110  the  total  error  in  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  may  be  ejcpected  to 

a\/N;  hence  Ea^as/l^XP.     Since  an  angular  error  of  cme  minute  — 

}(m  f  t^ 

^a-0.0003aPN/^. (3) 

The  error  fmm  the  combined  soureee  from  the  theory  of  errors  maty  hm 

ftQuare  root  of  the  simi  oi  the  squares  of  the  separate  probable  errors* 
(8;  hence 


Jg?«r  (0.0003aF)2iV  +  c«j- C3) 

ordinary  chaining  the  second  term  under  the  radical  is  so  small  that 
lay  be  ignored  and  formula  (3)  then  reduces  back  to  formula  (2),  in 
;h  form  it  is  usually  used. 

£-0.0003aP\/M (4) 

u3tration.  Suppose  that  the  permissible  error  for  one  anffle  is  15" 
minute;  th'xt  the  total  length  of  the  perimeter  of  a  ten-sidea  polygon 
30  ft.     The  error  of  closure  should  not  exceed 

0.0003  X  i  X  4000  X  VlO  =-  •««  ft. 

*8,  The  Duties  of  the  Different  Members  of  a  Transit 

y  depend  upon  the  number  of  men  in  the  party.  In  class 
,  if  the  party  is  composed  of  five  men  the  duties  may  be 
led  as  follows: 

E  Chief  op  Party  plans  the  survey  and  directs  the  field 
Oftentimes  in  addition  he  acts  as  transitman  or  as  note- 
r.  He  should  thoroughly  understand  the  advantages  and 
T-antages  of  the  different  methods  of  running  transit  lines 
ter  XII  and  Art.  217),  and  be  able  to  choose  wisely  be* 

the  different  methods  of  locating  details  (Chapter  XIII 
.rt.  223).  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  customary 
of  error,  and  with  the  sources  and  relative  importance  of 
(Chapters  II,  V,  and  X;  also  Art.  226).  In  class  work 
tnictor  necessarily  decides  most  of  tae  questions  which 
;gosted.  above,  but  he  should  discuss  with  the  students 
^ons  ^fvhich  influence  him  in  his  decisions. 
IE  N*OTE-KEEPER  often  acis  as  chief  of  party,  and  In 
1  to  directing  the  field  work  keeps  the  field  notes  in  the 
3te-book.  During  the  early  part  of  the  course  he  should 
d  ^cuch  CLTigle  as  a  check  on  the  work  of  the  transitman, 
^apt^r   III  for  general  directions  and  consult  Chapter 

the   <iifferent  forms  of  transit  notes.     Pay  particular 
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attention  to  Special  Directions  for  Class  Work,  p.  30.  The 
position  of  note-keeper  is  a  responsible  one,  and  upon  his  alert- 
ness and  his  ability  to  keep  good  notes  will  depend  to  a  large 
extent  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  whole  party. 

2.  The  Transitman  is  responsible  for  aU  work  done  with 
the  transit;  also  responsible  for  any  injury  done  to  the  instru- 
ment either  while  in  use  or  while  being  carried  from  one  place 
to  another.  The  transitman  must  not  leave  the  transit  stoTtding 
unguarded.  The  use  of  the  transit  is  explained  in  Chapter  IX. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  articles: 

1.  Caution — to  prevent  injury  to  the  transit,  p.  84. 

2.  Use  of  the  TeUscope — focusing  eyepiece,  getting  line  of  sight  quickly, 
etc.,  p.  85. 


3.  &eUing  up  the  Transit — hints  for  setting  up  quickly,  pp.  86-89. 

4.  Use  ot  Clamps — warning  against  using  wrong  clamps,  p  91. 
6.  Method  o/.  Double  Reverse — to   prolong  a  straight   line  accurately. 


p.  92. 

6.  Lining  In — sighting  chainmen  or  flagman  in  line,  setting  tranait  sta- 
tions, p.  91. 

7.  Measuring  Horizontal  Angles — different  methods,  pp.  93-95.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  hint  6,  p.  95. 

8.  Measuring  Angles  by  Repetition — especially  doubling  an  angle,  p.  99. 

9.  Reading  Angles — use  of  vernier  and  common  mistakes,  pp.  96-97. 

10.  Reading  Bearings,  p.  101. 

11.  The  Sources  and  Relative  Importance  of  Errors  in  Angular  Measure- 
menis  (Chapter  X). 

12.  Suggestions  for  Running  Transit  Lines — precautions  and  checks, 
p.  152. 

13.  Methods  of  Procedure  in  Running  Transit  Lines-— to  avoid  blunders, 
p.  153. 

14.  Care  and  AdfustmerU  of  the  Transit  (Part  III). 

3  and  4.  The  Chainmen  are  responsible  for  the  measurement 
of  all  distances.  In  addition  they  may  be  called  upon  to  give 
sights,  drive  stakes,  assist  in  setting  up  the  transit,  and  to 
help  in  other  ways  to  <jarry  on  the  field  work.  They  are  also  held 
responsible  for  any  injuiy  to  the  tape.  Directions  for  chaining 
are  given  in  Chapter  IV.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  foU 
lowing  articles: 

1.  Care  of  the  Steel  Tape — ^to  prevent  bends,  breaks,  and  rust,  p.  31. 

2.  To  Do  Up  and  Undo  a  Tape — in  a  figure  8,  p.  31. 

3.  General  Method  of  Chaining — p.  33. 

4.  Precautions  to  avoid  error  in  reading  odd  feet  ai^d  tenths  of  feet, 
note  (c),  p.  34.  ,  ^ 

6.  Setting  CJiain-THns — directiors  to  insure  srcurfcy,  p.  36. 

6.  Chaining  en  a  Slope — especially  the  second  method,  p.  30. 

7.  Sources  of  Error,  methods  of  correction  and  elimination.  Chapter  V, 
especially  the  rule  for  the  correction  of  errors  in  the  length  of  the  tape* 
p.  40,  and  the  correction  for  temperature,  p.  40. 

8.  Relative  Importance  of  Sources  of  Error — ^p.  43. 

9.  Customary  Limits  of  Precision,  and  the  field-work  requimraents  eor« 
resDonding  to  different  limits,  pp.  44-53. 

10.  Summarr — of  things  which  the  chainmen  should  do  and  should  not 
do.  p.  37. 
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5.  The  Axeman  ob  Flagman  drives  the  stakes  for  transit  sta- 
ions,  marks  the  guard-stakes  and  sets  them,  holds  the  transit- 
ole  or  pencil  for  backsights  and  foresights,  and  dears  the  way 
!iroiigh  underbrush,  when  necessaiy,  for  the  hne  of  sight. 

1.  For  the  method  of  MtabUiihing  a  transit  station,  read  Art.  207,  p.  146. 

2.  For  the  method  of  marking  and  setting  a  giiard-stake,  read  Art.  208, 
147. 

3.  In  holding  a  transit  pole  be  sure  thai  it  is  plumb.  Stand  squarely 
hind  it,  and  u^ing  both  hands,  suspend  it  no  tnat  it  will  swing  freely 
til  it  becomes  plumb,  then  keep  it  there.  Oftentimes  the  vertical  edge 
a  building  or  some  other  fixed  vertical  line  will  aid  in  keeping  the  pcue 
imb. 

I.  There  is  a  knack  in  driving  a  stake  plumb;  acquire  it.  Use  a  broad 
t-headed  hand-axe,  and  strike  squarelv  to  prevent  broomin|(.  When  a 
ke  begins  to  get  out  of  plumb  do  not  bring  it  back  by  striking  one  side 
it,  but  "draw"  it  over  by  striking  it  on  the  heail  with  a  pectuiar  blow, 
which  the  axe-head  moves  towards  the  body  a^  it  hits  the  stake ;  if  the 
ke  is  not  too  far  down,  pull  it  over  with  one  hand  while  using  the  axa 
h  the  other. 

lemark.  Surveyors  complain  that  axemen  are  either  oareleiis  in  drir» 
stakes  or  that  they  do  not  know  how — a  constant  source  of  annoyance. 
.  If  a  backsight  or  foresight  is  wanted  at  a  station  where  another  tran- 
is  set  UD,  hold  a  handkerchief  behind  the  plumb 'bob  line,  keep  the  bob 
n  swinging,  and  see  to  it  that  members  of  the  other  party  are  not  in 
line  of  sight.  Another  way  of  giving  a  sight  in  such  a  case  is  to  bold 
mcil  on  top  of  the  center  of  the  transit  telescoiie. 

Do  not  "come  in''  from  giving  a  sight  until  signaled  to  do  so.  Have 
$ar  understanding  in  regard  to  signals,  p.  146. 


CHAPTER  XV 

TRANSIT  SURVEYING— FIELD  NOTES 

In  the  first  part  of  this  ehapter  three  general  methods  of  keepipe  the 
field  notes  for  a  transit  survey  are  discusscKi,  and  those  things  Which  are 
essential  to  good  transit  notes  in  any  form  are  pointed  out.  In  the  seoond 
part  of  the  ehapter  several  methods  of  keeping  notes  are  illustrated  by 
reproductions  of  actual  field  notes.  A  study  of  these  notes  should  also 
result  in  a  clearer  idea  of  how  the  methods  of  running  transit  Hues  (Chap- 
ter XII)  and  of  locating  details  (Chapter  XIII)  are  f4>plied  in  actual 
field  work.  The  comments  accompanying  the  illustrations  are  intended 
to  lead  the  student  to  a  comparison  of  the  different  methods  of  field  work 
and  ef  keeping  notes,  so  that  ultimately  he  will  be  better  prepared  to 
ehoose  methods  for  himself,  modify  them,  combine  them,  or  devise  new 
ones  especially  adapted  to  any  work  he  may  have  in  hand. 


229.  Different  Methods  of  Keeping  Field  Notes.  There 
are  many  forms  of  field  notes  in  common  use,  some  adapted 
to  one  kind  of  field  work,  others  to  other  kinds.  The  best 
method  of  keeping  notes  for  a  given  piece  of  work  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  an  experienced  surveyor  is  likely  to  use  his 
own  method, — one  which  is  ''the  survival  of  the  fittest."  Any 
system  may  be  used  which  results  in  a  clear  and  accurate  record 
of  the  field  work  without  wasting  time.  A  form  of  notes,  how- 
ever, which  saves  time  in  the  field  but  wastes  it  when  it  comes 
to  plotting  is  not,  ordinarily,  an  economical  form  to  use,  al- 
though occasionally  it  may  be. 

It  is  well  to  use  a  system  which  can  be  modified  to  suit  dif- 
ferent methods  of  field  work.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  second 
part  of  this  chapter  there  is  given  a  form  of  notes  which  not 
only  can  be  adapted  to  any  one  of  the  four  methods  of  running 
transit  lines,  but  which  can  also  be  easily  modified  to  suit  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  surveys,  such  as  a  stadia  survey,  a  compass  sur- 
vey, or  a  transit  survey.  Having  once  becom3  familiar  with 
some  such  method  of  keeping  notes,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
adapt  oneself  to  any  other  method  when  it  becomes  necessaiy. 

164 
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230.  Notes  Pertainins^  to  the  Transit  Llnet  dioald  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  notes  because  the  transit  lines  are 
asually  platted  first  and  details  afterward.  The  field  notes 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  vh.:  (1)  those  pertaining  to  the 
location  of  transit  stations,  and  (2)  those  pertaining  to  all 
)ther  points.  When  transit  lines  are  run  before  details  are 
aken  (Art.  193,  p*  132)  transit-line  notes  may  be  kept  1:^^  them- 
elves  in  compact  form.  When^  however,  details  are  taken  as 
%st  M  transit  stations  are  established  the  transit-hne  notes  are 
ot  kept  separate,  but  are  scattered  along  mixed  with  other 
ot^a.  In  that  case  the  notes  should  be  k^t  in  such  a  way  that 
lose  pertaining  to  the  transit  line  can  be  picked  out  without 
ly  trouble  when  it  eomes  to  plotting.  One  way  is  to  letter  all 
insit  stations  and  number  all  other  points.    Another  way  is 

enclose  transit  stations  in  a  triangle  or  circle.  Still  another 
y  is  to  keep  transit-line  notes  in  a  separate  column  by  them- 
ves.     (See  Form  3,  p.  172.) 

13  i.  Three  Qeneral  Forms  of  Notes.  There  are  two 
thods  of  keeping  notes  which  are  radically  different,  vis.: 

The  method  in  which  all  measurements  of  angles  and  dis- 
cos are  indicated  on  a  sketch;  (2)  The  method  in  which  no 
;ch  is  used,  but  measurements  are  reccrde^i  in  some  tabular 
1.  The  latter  method  can  be  used  only  where  eompara- 
[y  little  description  of  the  survey  and  its  details  is  neees- 
(3)  A  third  method  is  a  combination  of  the  other  two  in 
h  some  of  the  data  axe  recorded  on  a  tketch,  and  the  re- 
ling  data  are  tabulated.  This  combination  method  is,  per- 
,  the  one  most  used. 

12.  The  Tabulated  Fotin  of  Notes  without  a  Slcetdi 
>e  used  to  advantage  for  transit-line  notes  when  kept  by 
selves,  or  for  recording  a  number  of  measurements  to 
3  or  objects,  all  of  which  can  be  described  just  as  well  with- 

sketch.  In  most  cases,  however,  a  sketch  is  the  easiest 
>f  making  clear  the  detuik  of  a  survey.  A  number  of 
ited  forms  are  illustrated  in  Art.  241,  pp.  169-175. 
.  Tlie  Sketch  iVLethod  for  Field  Notes.  When  it  can 
le.  witlxxut  crowding,  the**e  is  probably  no  better  way  of 
^  field  notes  than  by  making  a  free-hand  sketch  with 
les  and  distances  entered  directly  upon  the  sketch*  The 
by  with  this  method  is  that  a  sketch  made  on. the  page 
field  aot«^book  will  often  be  too  small  to  provide 
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for  all  the  measurements  in  large,  clear  figures.    In  enat  case 
it  is  better  to  resort  to  the  combination  method. 

It  is  not  customary  to  draw  the  sketch  to  scale;  indeed  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  exaggerate  certain  portions  of  it  to  make 
room  for  recording  measurements.  In  some  forms  of  notes  no 
attempt  is  made  to  sketch  outlines  as  they  appear  on  the  ground. 
For  example,  a  crooked  highway  appears  in  the  sketch  as  per- 
fectly straight.    (See  Illustration  VI,  p.  187.) 

234.  The  Combination  Method  of  Keeping  Field  Notes, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  surveyors,  is  the  best  all-around  method. 
A  sketch  can  be  made  on  one  page  and  such  measurements  as 
cannot  conveniently  be  placed  on  the  sketch  itself  can  be  re- 
corded on  the  opposite  page  in  some  one  of  the  tabulated  forms 
in  common  use.  As  far  as  possible  it  is  well  to  put  actual  di- 
mensions and  offsets  on  the  sketch,  while  angles  and  the  cor- 
responding distances  used  for  locating  points  are  put  oii  the 
opposite  page.  For  example,  if  a  house  is  shown  in  the  sketch 
it  is  usually  well  to  put  dimensions  of  the  house  on  the  sketch 
itself,  while  angles  and  distances  taken  to  locate  the  comers 
of  the  house  are  given  on  the  opposite  page.  (See  lUustratiou 
III,  p.  ISO.) 

Points  on  the  sketch  are  numbered  or  lettered  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  them  in  the  tabulated  form  on  the  opposite 
page.  When  it  can  be  done  readily  it  is  well  to  number  points 
in  order;  for  example,  the  first  one  sighted  at  as  the  telescope 
is  turned  from  the  backsight  is  1,  the  next  2,  and  so  on.  (See 
p.  134.) 

235.  When  should  the  Notes  Read  from  the  Bottom  of 
the  Page  up?  In  railwi^y  surveys  or  highway  surveys  or 
surveys  of  a  similar  character  it  is  more  convenient  to  record 
the  notes  from  the  bottom  of  the  page  up.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  sketch  method  is  used,  otherwise  the  noto-book  must 
be  held  upside  down  to  bring  the  points  in  the  sketch  in  accord 
with  the  points  which  they  represent  on  the  ground.  The  gen- 
eral rule  in  making  a  sketch  is  to  hold  the  book  with  its  top 
toward  the  next  transit  station,  and  if  a  tabulated  form  on  the 
left-hand  page  is  used  in  connection  with  the  sketch,  this  will 
read  from  the  bottom  up  to  correspond.  (See  Illustration  V, 
p.  184.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  notes  of  a  closed  survey, 
where  the  entire  sketch  is  on  one  page,  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient to  tabulate  the  corresponding  notes  on  tiie  opposite 
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lage,  so  that  thefjr  will  read  from  the  top  daum»    (See  lUustra- 
ion  I,  p.  176.) 

236.  What  should  the  Field  Notes  Include?  In  taking 
ytes  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  (1)  what  will  be  needed  for 
otting,  and  (2)  what  it  may  be  well  to  have  in  the  note-book 
en  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  plotting.  Measurements 
angles  and  distances,  sketches  and  explanatory  notes  are  of 
i  in  plotting,  while  the  date  of  the  survey,  names  of  the  men 
the  party,  transit  used,  weather  conditions,  and  notes  indi- 
ing  methods  of  work  may  be  of  value  as  a  mere  matter  of 
)rd.  Common  sense  should  guide  one  in  this. 
Q  ordinary  work,  for  example,  the  temperature  is  not  re- 
led  because  there  is  no  need  of  it,  but  in  precise  surv^ring 
recorded  because  corrections  for  temperatuiie  are  to  be  made. 
ote  which  gives  the  methods  used  in  a  surv^  may  indicate 
limits  of  error,  and  if  there  is  a  chance  that  such  infonna- 

will  be  needed,  it  should  be  given  in  the  notes,  but  in 
majority  of  cases  it  will  not  be  needed.     On  the  other 

the  title  of  the  survey,  the  date,  and  the  name  of  the  man 
arge  of  the  party  ought  to  appear  in  the  notes  of  every 

7.  Allow  Plenty  of  Room;  do  not  Crowd  the  Notes. 

sketches  larger  if  anything  than  may  seem  neoessaiy. 
ly  there  will  be  more  dimensions  to  put  on  the  sketch 
will  at  first  appear;  make  a  generous  allowance  for  this. 
ially  those  portions  of  a  sketch  where  most  of  the  meas- 
nts  are  to  be  shown  should  be  large  and  open  so  that  small 
3d  figures  may  be  avoided.  Buildings,  for  example,  should 
tched  large  enough  to  provide  for  ilimensions.  If  a  fence 
ted  by  offsets  from  a  building,  make  the  fence  in  the 

far  enough  away  so  that  the  offsets  may  be  recorded  in 
gures,  no  matter  how  near  to  the  building  the  fence  really 

not  try  to  put  too  much  on  one  page; .  use  several  pages 
(sary  for  different  parts  of  a  sketch.  Nole^hook  paper  is 
Tuipared  tvHh  time  wctsted  in  deciphering  crowded  notes. 
bulated  forms  it  is  better  to  skip  every  other  line  when 
room,  thus  leaving  space  for  corrections. 
Repeating  Notes  on  Different  Pages.  When  tabu- 
»tes  extend  over  two  or  more  pages  it  is  customary  to 
»n  one  page  enough  of  the  notes  from  the  preceding 
make  the  whole  continuous.    Usually  this  means  sin** 
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ply  t<>  «opy  the  preceding  transit  station  (number  or  letter)  and, 
perhaps,  a  transit-line  angle  and  distance. 

239.  Qeneral  Sketch  of  Transk  Lines.  When  a  survey  is 
more  or  lees  extended  and  the  traneit-line  notes  are  scattered 
through  several  pages,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  start  a  sketch  of  all 
the  transit  lines  on  one  of  the  firet  pages.  This  sketch,  which 
should  be  completed  as  fast  as  the  (ield  work  pro^^sses,  will 
show  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  transit  stations  and 
will  prove  especially  useful  if  there  is  a  more  or  less  intricate 
network  of  transit  lines.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  any  meas- 
urements on  this  sketch  at  least  until  the  notes  are  *' worked 
up"  preliminary  to  plotting. 

240.  Pi\e  Tilings  to  Make  Clear  in  any  Form  of  Transit 
Notes. 

Linear  Measurements,  (1)  Between  which  two  points  each 
measurement  was  taken^ 

Angles,  (2)  At  which  station  the  transit  stood  when  an  angle 
was  measured. 

(3)  Which  station  or  point  was- us^  for  a  backsight. 

(4)  In  which  direction  (Hgtit  or  teft)  the  angle  was  measured. 

(5)  To  which  point  as  a  foresight  the  angle  was  taken. 
lUuslraiidni    A  point  2  ift  a*  ttfrneit  survey :wae  loeated  from  a 

transit  line  AB  by  fm  angle  of  45^  and  a  distance  of  30  feet. 
In  order  to  plot  the  point  2  the  notes  must  tmake  dear  whether 
the  Angle  was  taken  at  A  or  at  JS.  If  taken  at  B,  then  A  must 
be  entered  as  a  hacksipktf  the  direction  in  whieh  the  angle  was 
measured  must  be  understood,  and  finally  2  must  be  recorded 
as  a  f&re^ht.  Should  tke  notes  fail  to  make  elear  any  one  of 
these  points,  a  serioos  mistake  might  be  made,  as  illustrated  in 
Art.  167y  p.  117.  It  is  especially  irritating  to  find  an  angle 
or  distaiSoe  given  in  the  notes  and  yet  not  be  able  to  plot  it. 

If  the  sketch  method  is  used  and  all  distnnoes  and  ati^s  are 
indicated  on  the  sketch  exactly  where  they  belong  (see  lUu^* 
tration  IV,  p.  183),  misunderstandings  are  not  likely  to  oceur  in 
plotting — a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  sketeh  method. 
In  all  tabulated  forms  the  five  points  noted  above  must  be 
made  clear  by  the  column4ieadings,  by  the  system  of  notation, 
and  by  explanatory  notes  and  sketeheSj  if  tieoessltry. 

In  an  office  where  the  methods  of  keeping  notes  and  of  taking 
angles  are  always  the  same,  much  in  the  notes  may  be  taken 
for  granted.    For  example,  if  it  is  customary   to  measure  all 
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angles  clockwise,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  record  the  direction  in 
which,  angles  Are  measured.  It  ift  well,  howev^,  to  prffi4  once 
for  all,  near  the  beginning  of  a  set  of  notes,  some  such  xu>te  a$: 
^^AU  angles  taken  to  the  right  from  a  backsight  on  the  preceding 
station."    (See  lUustraffion  I,  p.  176.) 

Suggestions,  In  order  to  make  sure  that  eveiything  in  the 
notes  is  clear  and  unmistakable  try  to  put  yourself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  man  in  the  office  who  is  not  at  all  familiar  with  the 
ground  covered  by  the  survey,  and  as  you  take  the  notes  examine 
hem  critically  from  his  point  of  view,  keeping  in  mind  ^iiat 
he  notes  will  be  used  for  and  asking  youraelf  continually  the 
[uestion:  ''Will  this  be  clear  to  the  man  in  the  office?"  Even 
hough  you  expect  to  plot  the  notes  yourself,  r^nember  that 
[ungs  which  seem  perfectly  clear  to  you  while  you  are  records- 
ig  the  notes  nxay  become  very  obscure  and  indefinite  by  the 
me  you  begin  plotting  them.  It  is  a  poor  not^-keeper  who 
in  plot  his  notes  only  "while  they  are  hot." 
Reread,  from  time  to  time,  the  general  suggestions  for  keep- 
g  notes  given  in  Chapter  III. 

Study  the  forms  of  field  notes  given  in  the  next  article,  noting 
e  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  method.  Study  also 
3  actual  flekL  notes  reproduced  on  pages  175-189,  noting  care- 
ly  all  the  little  devices  and  methods  for  making  the  notes 
ar  and  unmistakable.  The  best  way  to  study  these  notes  is 
plot  them.     (See  p.  175.) 

r41.  Different  Forms  of  Tabulated  Field  Notes.  When 
usual  form  of  field  note-book  is  used  it  is  customary  to  keep 
tabulated  notes  on  the  left-hand  page,  which  is  ruled  in  six 
imns  for  that  purpose.  Sketches,  if  there  are  any,  are  made 
the  right-hand  page,  which  is  cross-lined  and  can  be  used  as 
ting-paper  if  desired.  Several  of  the  forms  for  tabulating 
3S  are  given  here.  In  most  cases  each  form  would  be  accom^ 
led  by  an  explanatory  sketch  on  the  opposite  page,  but  for 
present  these  sketches  are  omitted.  The  column  headings 
two  or  three  lines  of  notes  for  each  form  will  illustrate  the 
rent  methods.  The  style  of  lettering  used  in  these  iUua- 
ons  and  in  the  reproductions  of  the  field  notes  which  follow 
e  free-hand  single-stroke  system  explained  on  pages  24-30. 
e  forms  which  read  from  the  top  of  the  page  down  may 
r  be  modified  to  read  upward  if  desired. 
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Form  1 


Angle 

Va/c/e 

Line 

Length 

BCD 

.8^29' 

CD 

Z80J 

Bca 

//2W4' 

C2 
3-4 

85.8 
40.0 

Interpretation.  Backsight  at  Station  B,  transit  at  Station  C, 
foresight  at  Station  2),  angle  ==89**  29^,  and  distance  from  C  to 
Z)==280'.l.  Same  backsight,  same  transit  station,  the  angle  to 
some  point  2  (not  a  transit  station)  is  112^  14',  distance  from  C 
to  2=83'.8.  No  angles  taken  to  points  3  and  4,  distance  be- 
tween them  is  40'.0.  In  this  instance  letters  are  used  for  transit 
stations,  numerals  for  all  other  points.  Corresponding  letters 
and  numerals  on  a  sketch  (not  shown  here)  on  the  opposite  page 
of  the  note-book  complete  the  notes.  All  angles  are  taken  to 
the  right.  For  a  more  complete  illustration  see  Illustration  I, 
p.  176. 

Advantages,  A  simple  and  natural  method  of  tabulating  an- 
gles and  distances.  Easy  to  use  in  the  field  and  not  likely  to 
be  misunderstood  in  plotting.  When  a  system  of  transit  lines 
is  established  first,  and  objects  located  afterward,  this  form 
is  a  very  good  one  for  the  transit-line  notes,  especially  if  there 
is  a  network  of  transit  lines. 

Disadvantages,  The  method  of  giving  an  angle  is  not  self- 
explaining.  A  note  should  make  clear  once  for  all  that  the 
middle  letter  is  the  vertex,  the  first  letter  the  backsight,  and 
the  last  letter  the  foresight.  This  order  is  easily  remembered 
since  the  backsight  (first  letter)  is  the  first  point  sighted  at, 
and  the  foresight  (last  letter)  is  the  last  point  sighted  at  in 
measuring  an  angle.  When  stations  are  numbered  instead  cf 
lettered  the  method  may  become  cumbersome,  especially  if 
there  are  plus  stations.  It  would  be  awkward,  for  example^  to 
give  an  angle  thus:   (21  +  14)  (24+30)  (30+25). 
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Form  2 

Tn 

msif  at 

Sla.C. 

backsight 

onStaB 

Foresight 
D 

Angle 
8^29' 

Line 
CD 

Length 
280J 

2 

IIZ""  14' 

C2 

5-4 

83.8 
40.0 

Interpretation.  This  fonn  dilTers  from  the  preceding  form  in 
only  one  particular:  the  station  at  which  the  transit  stood  and 
the  backsight  are  noted  once  for  all  at  the  head  of  each  set  of 
angles.    The  third  column  can  be  and  often  is  omitted. 

When  magnetic  and  calculated  bearings  are  kept  the  last  two 
colunms  may  be  used  for  that  purpose,  as  shown  on  p.  174.  Aa 
in  the  preceding  method  it  should  be  noted  that  all  angles  are 
taken  clockwise  from  the  backsight.  Should  it  be  desired  to 
take  angles  right  and  left,  two  columns  headed  "Right"  and 
"Left"  respectively  may  replace  the  single  column  shown  (see 
p.  173) ,  or  else  R  or  L  may  be  written  after  each  angle. 

Advantages.  When  a  number  of  angles  are  taken  at  each  station 
this  form  has,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  of  the  preceding 
form,  the  merit  of  being  self-explaining:  no  doubt  can  arise 
as  to  which  station  is  the  backsight,  which  the  vertex,  and 
which  the  foresight.  Moreover,  the  form  can  be  used  for  plus 
stations.  This  form,  or  some  modification  of  it,  is  a  very  com- 
mon one.  It  is  especially  useful  in  topographic  smrveying, 
where  a  large  number  of  side  shots  are  taken  at  each  station, 
and  where  vertical  angles  are  measured.  By  omitting  the  third 
column  three  columns  are  available  for  recording  vertical  angles 
and  corrected  elevations  or  distances. 

Disadvantages.  When  only  one  or  two  angles  are  taken  at 
each  station  it  becomes  necessary  to  reprint  the  words  **  Transit 
at  Sta.  — ,  hacksighi  on  Sta.  — ,"  on  almost  every  other  Una 
In  that  case  Form  1  is  more  compact  and  convenient. 
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Form  3 


Angfe 


Distance 


44.6 
40^ 


Angle 


Z^UZ''t4' 


Distance 


28J 
83.8 


STolC 
320J 


iO^IB" 


Sfa.B 
5i0,6 


Interpretation,  The  notes  are  to  be  read  from  the  bottom  up. 
All  notes  pertaining  to  the  transit  line  are  put  in  a  column  by 
themselves,  each  distance  inserted  between  the  two  stations  where 
it  was  measured,  each  angle  directly  over  the  station  where  the 
transit  stood  when  the  angle  was  taken,  the  backsight  being  the 
preceding  station  below,  the  foresight  the  next  station  above, 
thus:  Backsight  at  Sta.  B,  transit  at  Sta.  C,  foresight  on  Sta.  D, 
angle =89°  29',  distance  from  C  to  i)=2S0M. 

All  points  that  are  not  transit  stations  are  clustered  around 
the  station  at  which  the  transit  stood  when  they  were  located. 
Thus  points  1,  2,  3,  and  4  were  located  by  angles  taken  at  C  from 
the  same  backsight  on  B,  and  by  distances  measured  from  C  An 
explanatory  sketch  on  the  opposite  page  is  implied  in  this  case. 

Remark.  Assuming  that  all  angles  were  measured  clockwise,  the  angle 
40^  30'  ipdicates  that  point  1  is  on  the  left  of  the  line  CD.  It  would  be  an 
improvttaentr  thdrefore,  to  enter  40*>  30'  and  28.1  ft.  in  the  Utt-hand  ool- 
imins:  then,  to  be  consistent,  the  measurements  corresponding  to  the 
points  %  3,  and  4  should  be  entered  in  the  rishuhand  columns.  This 
tvould  be  the  relative  positions  of  the  four  p<»nt8  if  the  measurements  were 
pteced  directly  on  a  sketch.     (See  Illustration  VI,  p.  187.) 

Advantages.  Transit-line  notes  are  separate  from  other  notes. 
In  a  survey  progressing  in  one  general  direction,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  survey  of  a  highway,  this  form  is  useful,  especially  if 
combined  with  a  sketch  (as  in  Illustration  VI,  p.  187). 

Disadvantages.  Notes  are  not  self-explaining,  more  or  less 
complicated,  and  not  adapted  to  surveys  where  only  one  or  two 
points  are  located  from  each  station. 
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Form  4 


Line 


D£ 


EF 


Length 


4J0.8 


328S 


Bearing 


Mag, 


N79VSW 


Cal 

26^*24 


ont-rntt 


irs'zo 


Interpretation.  This  form  is  a  modification  of  Form  1.  Two 
additional  columns  provide  for  magnetic  and  calculated  bearings. 
Thus,  N.  26°  30'  E.  and  N.  26°  24'  E.  are  the  bearings  of  the  line 
DE.  The  notes  indicate  that  the  angles  were  doubled  by  repe- 
tition, every  other  line  being  left  blank  to  provide  space  for  the 
arithmetical  work  of  division.     Notes  read  downward. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  the  same  as  for  Form  1. 

Form  5.    Dsflbction  Angles 


(Sra. 

£ 

Defi 
Left     , 

56''Z4 

action 
Right 

Line  to 

F 

Length 
379.4 

E 

4^8' 

1 

38.3 

D 

1 

2dV0' 

E 

220.6 

Interpretation.  One  of  the  forms  used  when  deflection  angles 
are  taken  to  the  left  or  right.  Notes  read  from  the  bottom  upw 
For  example,  backsight  at  D,  transit  at  E,  deflection  angle  t^ 
the  right  of  41*»  18'  to  point  1,  distance  from  ^  to  1  =  38'.3. 

Advantages.  Right  and  left  deflection  angles  are  in  separate 
eolumns. 

Disadvantages.  If  the  transit  stands  at  any  station  (as  E),  it 
is  assumed  that  the  backsight  is  on  the  preceding  station  below 
(as  D).  This  is  not  self-evident  from  the  notes;  it  is,  however, 
so  well  understood  in  practice  that  the  disadvantage  is  not  a 
serious  one.  The  mistake  most  likely  to  occur  in  using  this 
form  of  notes  is  that  of  entering  an  angle  in  the  "Left"  column 
when  it  should  be  in  the  "Right"  column,  or  vice  versa. 
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Form  6.    Deflection  Angles 


Station 
Occupied 

Point 
Sightedat 

Deflection 
Angle 

Distance 

Bearing 
i^ag.          CaL 

+20.6 

a 

4iV8'L 

38.3 

•/-20.6 

36 

56''24'R 

NSe'^SO'E 

36''25' 

32. 

32-^20.6 

2B''iO'L 

N20''0'W 

1^59' 

30 

32 

i2''ii'R 

N8"i5'£ 

dVi' 

Interpretation.  This  form  is  similar  to  the  preceding  form, 
except  that  deflection  angles  are  kept  in  one  column  instead  of 
in  separate  columns,  the  letters  L  and  R  denoting  whether  they 
are  taken  to  the  left  or  to  the  right.     Notes  read  upward. 

Advantage.  A  column  is  saved  for  some  other  purpose.  Thus, 
for  example,  two  columns  are  left  in  which  magnetic  and  calcu- 
lated bearings  may  be  entered  separately  if  desired. 

Disadvantage.  If  the  letter  R  or  L  is  omitted  in  any  case  it 
may  cause  trouble  in  plotting.  This  is  more  likely  to  occur 
than  the  mistake  of  entering  the  angle  in  the  wrong  column,  in 
the  preceding  form. 

Form  7.    Azimuths 


Line 

Azimuth 

Length 

Mag. 

CD 

/90V0' 

281.6 

SIOVS'l^ 

DE 

280''48' 

310.8 

N79V5'W 

D2 

Esna' 

28.9 

1 

Interpretation.  This  form  is  a  n;^odification  of  Form  1,  p.  170, 
azimuths  being  recorded  in  placp.  of  angles.  Magnetic  bearings 
are  also  recorded  as  a  rough  pheck  oq  the  azimuths. 

When  many  azimuths  are  to  be  recorded  at  each  station  a 
modification  of  Form  2.  p.  171 ,  may  be  used,  the  words  "Transit  at 
Sta.  — '*  being  placed  above  each  set  of  azimuths.  Backsights, 
of  course,  are  not  recorded  in  the  notes. 
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Advantages.  This  form  of  notes  is  so  simple  and  self-explain- 
ing that  it  (or  some  shght  modification  of  it)  is  in  general  use 
for  the  azimuth  method.  It  is  especially  useful  for  stadia  notes 
virhen  a  large  number  of  points  ard  to  be  located. 

Form  8.     Bearings 

The  form  used  for  notes  when  transit  lines  are  run  by  bear* 
ngs  (p.  125)  may  be  a  modification  of  Form  7,  simply  subeti- 
uting  a  column  of  bearings  as  read  from  the  vernier  for  the 
olumn  of  azimuths,  and  keeping  the  other  three  columns  as 
hey  are. 

242.  Illustrations  of  Field  Notes.  In  the  following  pages 
everal  sets  of  field  notes  are  given;  they  illustrate  not  only 
ifferent .  niethods  o^  keeping  field  notes,  but  also  different 
lethods  of  field  work.  The  size  of  a  page  in  the  ordinary  field 
ote-book  is  about  an  inch  wider  and  two  inches  longer  than 

page  of  this  book.*  Hence  the  notes  are  shown  correspond* 
igly  reduced,  but  in  other  respects  they  are  like  the  original 
eld  notes.'  They  should  be  studied  from  two  points  of  view: 
1)  To  see  how  the  methods  of  Chapter  XII  and  XIII  foi 
unning  transit  lines  and  locating  objects  are  applied  in  actual 
eld  work;  (2)  To  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  how  field  notes  are 
ept. 

The  student  is  urged  to  etudv  the  notes  and  comments  in  the  order  in 
hioh  they  t  are  si  van  and  with  unusual  care.  They  have  been  chpMii 
nd  arranged  with  the  hope  that  this  may  prove  one  of  the  most  useful 
ortions  of  the  book.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  tliat  for  every 
lethod  of  running  a  transit  line  or  locating  a  point  given  in  the  notes 
18 re  is  probably  apother  method  equally  goocf  which  could  have  been 
sed  instead.  Moreover,  the  methods  shown  of  keeping  notes  can  be  and 
re  modified  and  changed  to  suit  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  remarks  in 
rt.  229,  r.  164,  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

It  is  suggested  th^t  afbost  effective  wav  of  studying  the  different  illus- 
-ations  is  to  actu<)Ily  plot  the  notes.  If  this  can  be  done  before  going 
ito  the  field  it  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  student  not  only  in  keep- 
ig  notes,  but  in  choosing  methods  for  locating  details. 

*  Note-hooks  can  be  obtained  in  various  sizes  and  ruled  in  various  ways 
>r  different  kinds  of  work  Thus,  for  example,  books  may  be  obtained 
»r  topoffpraphic  surveying  with  the  right-hand  page  specially  ruled  to  facit> 
ate  sketching  the  topography.  The  ruling  is  purposely  omitted  in  the 
ioroductions  of  field  notes  shown  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  chapter. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  notes  taken  in  the  field  must  be  rent  to  the 
fice  from  day  to  day  to  be  plotted,  while  the  party  still  remains  at  woik 
I  the  field.  Dunlicate  notes  are  usually  copied  in  this  ca^e.'  To. avoid, 
le  w6rk'  of  popyin];,  special  note-books  with  detachable  leaves  are  some- 
ones  AMed,  can>ctn  paper,  being  inserted  in  order  to  obtain  the  duplicate 
ieet«  required  for  the  office. 
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Illustration  I 
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Illustration  I 

Comments  on  the  Survey,  This  is  an  illustration  of  a  survey 
to  determine  the  boundary-lines  of  a  building  lot.  Transit  lines 
are  run  at  random  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fence-lines,  but  not 
parallel  to  them.  There  are  four  transit  stations,  and  each  cor- 
ner of  the  lot  is  located  from  the  nearest  station  by  angle  and 
distance.  Notice  that  in  addition  to  transit-line  measurements 
the  length  of  each  boundary-line  was  also  measured,  although  a 
map  of  the  lot  could  have  been  plotted  without  these  four  meas- 
urements. The  four  angles  at  the  comers  of  the  lot  were  not 
measured, — ^they  can  be  easily  calculated.  See  Art.  216  (tf), 
p.  151. 

Since  angles  were  not  doubled  there  was  apparently  no  check 
on  the  work  until  the  last  or  closing  angle  was  measured.  It 
would  have  been  well  to  calculate  bearings  and  check  them  by 
magnetic  bearings  (p.  126). 

While  the  survey  is  complete  in  itself  no  one  line  seems  to  be 
referenced  with  respect  to  permanent  objects,  so  that  if  any 
three  of  the  four  comers  should  become  obliterated  it  wonld  be 
difficult  to  restore  them.     (See  Art.  260.) 
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Illttbtration  I 
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Beacon  Street 

Survey  of  fot  ownecf  ty  £.  F.  Bfoke  on 
Beacon  St^  DayvHIe.  Oct  ^.  mz. 


I 


I 
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C&mmenU  on  the  Notes.  All  data  pertaining  to  transit  lines 
and  to  the  location  of  comers  from  transit  lines  are  tabulated 
on  the  left-hand  page,  according  to  Form  1,  page  170.  Actual 
dimensions,  i.e.,  lengths  of  property  lines,  are  given  on  the 
sketch  on  the  right-hand  page.  In  this  survey  the  data  are  so 
few  that  they  all  could  have  been  put  on  the  sketch  without 
crowding,  and  hence  the  sketch  method  (see  the  next  illustra- 
tion) would  have  been  the  natural  one  to  use.  Notice  the 
method  of  correcting  the  false  entry  of  127.1  ft.  [See  p.  22,  Art. 
S.'^  (5).  ] 

it  would  have  been  well  to  add  a  note  indicating  the  degree 
of  accuracy  with  which  the  survey  was  made,  as  was  done  in  the 
next  illustration. 

If  any  future  use  is  likely  to  be  made  of  the  magnetic  bearing, 
the  declination  of  the  needle  should  be  given  in  the  notes  if  it 
is  not  already  on  record  in  the  office;  in  any  case  it  should  be 
given  on  the  map. 
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Illustration  II 

CommenU  on  the  Survey.  The  lot  surveyed  ia  the  same  as 
that  in  the  preceding  illustration.  This  time,  however,  the 
transit  stations  were  chosen  so  as  to  make  each  transit  line 
parallel  to  the  corresponding  boundaiy-line,  and  any  conven- 
ient distance  away  from  it:  the  angle  at  each  comer  of  the  lot 
is  therefore  equal  to  the  angle  between  transit  lines  at  the 
corresponding  station.  No  angles  are  taken  to  the  comers  of 
the  lot,  but  the  boundary-lines  are  located  by  offsets  from  the 
transit  lines,  and  their  lengths  measured  as  usual. 

The  advanUvges  of  this  method  are  that  the  boundaries  are 
more  easily  plotted  by  offsets  than  by  angles,  and  the  angle  at 
each  comer  is  known  without  computation.  The  disadvan- 
tages are-in  the  field  work  itself.  It  takes  time  to  get  the  tran- 
sit lines  established  exactly  parallel  to  the  fence-lines  even  if 
there  are  no  obstacles  to  measurements  or  to  lines  of  sight. 
When  there  are  obstacles,  as  there  usually  are,  the  extra  field 
work  involved  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  results  gained.  The 
time  of  the  draftsman  in  computing  ''fence  angles"  is  usually 
less  expensive  than  the  time  consumed  by  a  whole  transit  party 
in  measuring  them.     See  Art.  216  {d),  p.  151. 

Comments  on  the  Notes,  This  is  a  simple  illustration  of  the 
sketch  method  of  keeping  notes.  It  has  decided  advantages 
over  the  method  used  in  the  preceding  illustration  when  so 
few  measurements  are  taken.  Extra  care,  however,  should  be 
taken  to  show  very  definitely  where  each  measurement  belongs. 
This  is  accomplished  oftentimes  by  the  use  of  arrow-beads. 
Notice  that  the  distance  between  each  transit  line  and  the  cor- 
responding fence-line  is  entered  in  two  places;  this  shows  with- 
out question  that  the.  two  are  parallel.  Notice  also  that  the 
distance  between  each  transit  line  and  the  corresponding  fence- 
line  is  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  sketch  to  allow  space  for  re- 
cording the  offset  distances  in  large  clear  figures. 

The  note  telling  what  instruments  were  used  and  the  degree 
of  accuracy  with  which  measurements  were  taken  is  useful  as  a 
matter  of  record,  and  might  have  weight  in  relocating  bounda- 
ries at  some  future  time,  or  in  settling  a  boundary  dispute  should 
one  arise. 
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Illustration  II 


Survey  of  the  lot  owned  by  E.  F  Bloke 
Beacon  St  Dayville.  Mass, 


20 


^'^ Picket  Fence 
^    ^  bi    on  Beacon  St 

n'88^/5'£""' Stations  are  on 

curb  line. 

Survey  made  with   transit    and   steel 
tape.     Angles  to  nearest  minute.    Lengths 
to   nearest  tenth. 

J-.  m.  SmAJtA.   Oct,  Z .  i902. 
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Illustration  III 

(See  inset  sheet  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

Comments  on  the  Survey.  The  object  of  this  survey  was  to 
locate  the  house,  the  barn,  and  the  property  lines.  The  first 
step  was  to  establish  transit  stations  where  they  would  be  of 
the  most  use.  (See  Art.  216,  p.  149.)  Station  A  was  chosen  in 
such  a  position  that  the  four  nearest  corners  of  the  house  (1, 
Sf  3,  and  4),  two  corners  of  the  barn  (5  and  6),  and  a  corner  of 
the  lot  (7)  could  all  be  located  from  that  one  station.  Stations 
B  and  C  were  chosen  so  that  the  transit  line  between  them 
could  be  used  for  locating  the  river  bank  by  offsets.  Comer 
D  was  chosen  in  any  convenient  position  near  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  lot  {11),  where  both  C  and  A  would  be  visible 
from  D.  A  comer  of  the  house  {10)  was  located  from  Z>  as  a 
check.  All  points  were  located  by  angles  and  distances  except 
the  point  C  on  CD  and  a  point  on  AB,  54.9  ft.  from  A,  These 
two  points,  one  on  a  line  with  the  front  of  the  bam,  the  other  on 
a  line  with  the  back  of  the  house,  were  located  by  measurement 
as  indicated  on  the  sketch,  merely  as  a  check.  The  location 
of  C  was  unnecessary,  as  the  point  10  served  as  a  check.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  transit-line  angles  were  doubled.  The 
calculated  bearing  was  also  kept,  and  the  magnetic  bearing 
observed  for  each  transit  line.  This  too,  perhaps,  was  an  un- 
necessary precaution  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  angles  were 
doubled.  Notice  also  that  each  building  was  "measured  up," 
and  the  lengths  of  three  boundary-lines  obtained.  If  for  any 
reason  the  lengths  of  the  boundary-hnes  could  not  have  been 
measured  conveniently,  they  could  have  been  calculated.  (See 
p.  151.) 

The  interior  angles  of  the  transit  lines  happen  to  add  up  to 
360®.  Tliis  does  not  mean  that  no  error  was  made,  for  one  angle 
may  be  a  minute  too  large,  another  a  minute  too  small. 

The  criticism  on  p.  176  in  regard  to  permanently  referencing 
some  one  line  of  the  survey  applies  in  this  case  also. 

The  transit  lines  might,  perhaps,  have  been  run  to  better  ad- 
vantage close  to  and  outside  of  the  fence-lines,  provided  there 
were  no  obstacles.  In  that  case  some  other  method  might  be 
used  for  locating  the  buildings  in  pdace  of  angles  and  distances. 
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Illustration  III  (Continued) 

Comments  on  the  Notes,  The  form  used  oorresponds  to  Form 
,  p.  173.  All  angles  with  oorrespondizig  distanoes  are  tabulated 
Q  the  left-hand  page.  All  dimensions  and  offsets  are  given 
irectly  on  the  sketch.  DA  is  the  backsight  for  so  many  angles 
lat,  instead  of  repeating  the  letters  DA  in  the  first  column,  a 
ertical  line  is  drawn.  A  vertical  line  is  also  drawn  in  the  third 
)lumn  instead  of  repeating  the  letter  A, 
This  is  a  good  illustration  of  combining  the  sketch  and  the 
ibulated  form  to  advantage.  To  put  all  the  angles  and  du»> 
mces  directly  on  the  sketch  itself  would  have  required  con- 
derable  care  to  avoid  crowding;  that  it  can  be  done,  however, 
shown  in  the  next  illustration. 

The  explanatory  notesi  while  not  as  complete  as  would  be 
quired  ia  many  cases,  are  sufficient  for  this  particular  sur* 
3y.  The  note  giving  the  accuracy  with  which  measurements 
ere  taken  is  one  often  omitted,  but,  nevertheless,  it  might 
3  of  considerable  value,  should  any  dispute  arise  concerning 
le  boundary-lines. 

The  mistake  of  entering  162^  12'  for  102*  42^  was  probably  due 
»  aji  error  (afterwards  discovered)  in  reading  the  angle.  (Omit* 
Qg  the  half-degree,  see  page  77,  Art.  100.)  The  error  in  record- 
g  40.5  for  60.5  was  also  probably  due  to  careless  field  work 
id  not  to  careless  note-keeping.  The  ehainmen  evidently  read 
le  tape  from  the  wrong  end  and  afterward  discovered  their 
istake* 

Notice  the  method  of  reccNKiing  magnetic  and  calculated 
tarings;  in  this  case  they  could  just  as  well  have  been  recorded 
separate  columns. 

In  giving  offsets  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  to  use 
e  syst^n  of  ^^plus^*  distances  from  B  instead  of  giving  dis* 
nces  betwe^i  offsets.  (See  Art.  198^  p.  139.)  There  are  so  few 
fsets  in  this  case,  however*  that  it  makes  little  difference^ 
Reference  numbers  are  sometimes  enclosed  thus  (6)  to  avoid 
LBtaking  th^n  for  dimensions. 

In  this  survey  it  makes  little  difference  whether  the  notes  are 
:pt  from  the  bottom  of  the  page  up  or  from  the  top  down, 
nee,  however,  in  some  cases  it  is  advantageous  to  keep  the 
•tes  from  the  bottom  up,  many  siu'veyors  pref^  to  keep  ail 
•tes  in  that  way  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 
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Illustration  IV 

Comments  on  the  Survey,  The  property  surveyed  is  the  same 
as  that  in  the  preceding  illustration.  The  same  transit  stations 
were  used,  but  the  buildings  were  located  by  a  slightly  different 
method.  The  two  rear  comers  of  the  house  were  located  by 
finding  two  points,  one  on  the  transit  line  AB,  another  on  CD, 
both  in  hne  with  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  distances  from 
each  of  these  two  points  to  the  nearest  comer  of  the  house  and 
to  the  nearest  transit  station  (yiz,,  78.7, 36.8  and  94.2,  79.8)  to- 
gether with  the  dimensions  of  the  house,  are  all  the  measure* 
ments  needed  to  plot  the  house.  The  angles  and  distances  to 
the  two  front  comers  of  the  house  were  taken  as  a  check  (rather 
unnecessarily).  Notice  the  different  methods  of  locating  the 
two  front  comers  of  the  bam.  Other  ways  of  using  one  or  more 
of  the  methods  of  Chapter  XIII  for  locating  fences  and  buildings 
in  place  of  those  that  were  used  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
student.  It  will  prove  good  practice  to  study  out  as  many 
different  methods  as  possible  that  might  have  been  used  in  this 
particular  case. 

Comments  on  the  Notes,  In  this  case  the  sketch  method  is 
used,  the  sketch  being  made  free-hand  without  the  use  of  even 
a  straight-edge.  All  measurements,  including  angles,  are  given 
on  the  sketch  itself.  Notice  how  the  sizes  of  the  buildings  and 
the  distances  of  the  transit  lines  from  the  fence-lines  are  ex- 
aggerated to  make  room  for  recording  measurements.  In  the 
same  way  the  other  distances  are  exaggerated,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  draw  to  scale,  it  being  far  more  important  to 
have  the  notes  open  and  clear.  When  a  sketch  is  as  clear  as 
this  illustration  th^  notes  are  more  easily  plotted  than  if  kept  in 
tabulated  form,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  such  a  sketch 
from  becoming  crowded  when  there  are  many  dimensions. 

The  direction,  right  or  left,  in  which  all  angles  were  taken  is 
not  noted.  It  should  be,  unless  previously  noted  elsewhere  once 
for  alL 

Notice  how  the  distance  18.1  ft.  near  the  bam  is  recorded  by 
drawing  an  arrow  and  writing  the  figures  to  one  side.  It  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  do  this  (just  as  in  making  working  draw- 
ings) when  the  space  where  the  number  is  to  go  is  too  small 
for  large  dear  figures. 
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Total  Frontage'=  404:S  fPickef Fence  ) 
Mam      Street 
Property  bounded  on  the  west  by  land  of  James 
Smith,  on  the  north  by  Willow  Brook  (about  20  ft 
wit/e),  on  the  east  by  land  of  Thomas  Youn^. 
House  and  barn  both  of  wood.     Surrey  made 
Aug.  16,  i904.  Angles  to  nearest  minute,  distances 
to  nearest  tenth  of  a  foot 

■J.M.Wh^mey.  Transifman. 
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Illustratton  V 

(See  inset  sheet  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

Comments  on  the  Survey.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  preUmmaiy 
survey  for  an  electric  road.  Boundaries  of  the  highway  through 
which  the  rocwi  is  to  run,  houses,  division*fences  or  property 
lines,  >  bridges,  streams,  and  other  topographic  features  for  a 
considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  the  highway  mufit  be, 
located.  The  sketch,  though  not  drawn  to  scale,  represents 
approximately  a  portion  of  the  map  as  it  wiB  appear  when 
plotted.  Great  accuracy  is  not  required.  Houses,  for  example, 
may  be  located  to  the  nearest  foot.  Property  lines  should  be 
located  with  more  care. 

In  this  illustration  a  number  of  different  methods  were  ena- 
ployied  for  locating  obieets,r-a  greater  variety,  perhaps,  than 
would  ordinarily  be  used.  For  this  reason  the  illustration 
should  be  studied  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  fidnce  it  shows 
the  practical  applications  of  so  many  of  the  methods  of  Chapter 
XIII.    The  points  to  be  noticed  are: 

1.  Stations  are  numbered  as  inTailway  work.    Art.  209,  p.  147. 

2.  All  angles  taken  are  deflection  angles.     Art.  179,  p.  120. 

3.  The  boundaries  of  the  highway  were  located  by  offsets 
perpendicular  to  the  transit  lines  taken  at  irregular  intervals. 

4.  The  fence  at  A  is  located  by  finding  where  if  produced  it 
would  strike  the  transit  line,  and  by  locating  a  point  1  (on  a 
line  with  the  front  of  the  house)  by  angle  (50°  58')  and  dis- 
tance (122.6).     (Method  (o),  p.  134.) 

5.  The  Bond  house  is  located  by  finding  where  one  side  pro- 
duced strikes  the  transit  line  (at  a)  and  then  measuring  the 
tie-line  (127.8).  (Method  (a),  p.  139.)  This  was  probably  more 
convenient  than  .to  set  up  the  transit  at  c  and  measure  the  angle. 
(Method  (b) ,  p.  135.)  Point  1,  already  located  on  a  line  with  the 
front  of  the  house,  serves  as  a  check. 

6.  The  fence  at  C  was  located  by  finding  where,  if  produced, 
it  would  strike  the  transit  line  and,  by  producing  the  front  line 
of  the  house  already  located,  measuring  the  distance  (95.1). 

7.  The  Sykes  house  was  located  from  Station  23  +  89  by  an- 
gles and  distances  to  two  front  comers  (2)  and  (3)  (p.  134). 

,  8.  The  fence  at  B  was  located  by  two  offsets  (48.5  and  46.5) 
measured  on  lines  produced  from  the  front  and  rear  sides  of 
Ihe  Sykes  house. 
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9.  The  fenee  at  Z>  was  located  by  the  tie-line  method.  (Method 
(€),  p.  140.) 

10.  The  four  comers  of  the  bridge  (14»  15,  16^  and  17)  were 
located  frooi  Station  274  9  by  angles  and  distances. 

11.  Each  of  the  pointa  4  to  13  in<^sive  were  located  by  two 
angles  taken  at  stations  23+89  and  27+9  respectively,  with 
the  transit  line  between  these  two  stations  as  a  base-1  i ne.  (Method 
on  pu  1370 

12.  The  fenee  at  E  was  located  by  the  tie-line  method,  the 
point  by  however,  being  taken  on  a  line  with  the  front  of  the 
Morris  houseu 

13.  The  fenee  st  F  was  located  by  producing  to  a  point  on 
the  transit  line,  and  locating  another  point  19  from  Station 
30+32.5  by  angle  and  distance.  Afterwards  the  distance  to  Cf 
a  point  on  line  with  the  house,  was  measured  (69.1). 

14.  The  Morris  house  was  located  from  b  and  c  (already  es- 
tabli^ied  on  line  with  its  front)  by  the  distance  from  5,  84.4. 
The  angle  (but  not  distance)  to  one  of  its  corners  (18)  was  taken 
at  Station  30+  32.5,  merely  as  a  check.  A  better  check  would 
have  been  to  measure  from  18  to  b. 

Comments  on  the  Notes,  The  form  used  corresponds  to  Form 
5,  p.  1 73.  The  notes  read  from  the  bottom  up.  Station  30+  32.5 
at  the  top  of  the  left-hand  page  would  be  repeated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  next  left-hand  page  to  make  the  tabiilated  form 
continuous;  just  as  Station  20+50  was  repeated  from  the  pr^ 
ceding  left-hand  page.  In  thus  repeating  a  station,  only  the 
deflection  angle  of  ihe  transit  line  is  given, — ^no  other  notes 
are  repeated. 

Only  angles  and  corresponding  distances  are  given  in  the  tab- 
ulated form.  All  other  linear  measurements  are  entered  di- 
rectly on  the  sketch.  Bearings  are  taken  for  transit  lines  only, 
and  each  is  entered  between  the  two  stations  where  it  belongs. 
Thus,  for  example,  S.  81**  ly  E.  is  entered  between  23+89  and 
27+9,  and  is  the  magnetic  b^iring  of  the  line  between  those 
two  stations.    All  bearings  are  understood  to  be  forward  bearings* 

Notice  that  each  piece  of  property  it  marked  with  the  owner's 
namc^.  In  front  of  the  Morris  house  a  broken  line  indicates  that 
there  is  no  fence. 

In  this  illustration  the  sket<;h  covers  too  much  ground; 
it  would  have  been  better  to  put  the  sketch  as  far  as  the 
bridge  on  one  page  and  the  remainder  on  another.     little  ii 
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gained  by  sketching  the  highway  as  it  really  is  instead  of 
making  two  straight  lines  represent  the  boundaries.  The  next 
illustration  is  an  improvement  in  both  these  respects. 

In  both  this  and  the  next  illustration  notice  that  the  distances 
to  points  on  the  transit  hne  at  which  offsets  were  taken  are 
entered  as  **plu8**  stations  instead  of  measuring  the  actual  dis- 
tances between  successive  points.  This  saves  time  in  the  field 
and  in  plotting  since  several  distances  can  be  measured  or 
plotted  at  one  stretching  of  the  tape  or  at  one  setting  of  the 
scale  as  the  case  may  be.  When  using  this  method  the  dis- 
tance should  be  measured  from  the  last  offset  point  preceding 
each  transit  station  to  the  station  itself,  as  this  is  a  check  on 
the  total  distance  previously  measured  between  the  two  sta- 
tions.    (See  note  p.  139.) 

Notice  that  at  the  top  of  the  page  there  is  a  running  title,  as, 
for  example,  "  Notes  from  20 + 60  to  27 + 9.",  This  is  invaluable 
as  an  aid  in  finding  notes  quickly,  especially  when  they  are  in- 
dexed properly. 

Illustratiok  VI 

In  Illustration  VI  a  portion  of  the  notes  of  Illustration  V 
have  been  reproduced  according  to  the  sketch  method.  All 
notes  pertaining  to  the  transit  line  are  entered  in  the  middle  space 
by  themselves  according  to  Form  3,  p.  172.  This  middle  space 
therefore  represents  the  transit  line  and  may  be  considered  as 
having  no  wiiUh,  i.e.,  points  on  the  edges  opposite  to  each  other 
actually  coincide  on  the  ground.  Thus,  for  example,  offsets 
marked  23.5  and  47.3  were  really  measured  from  the  sams 
point  on  the  transit  line.  Notice  how  the  sides  of  the  highway, 
although  in  reality  curved,  are  represented  by  straight  lines. 
These  lines  were  ruled,  but  all  other  lines  were  drawn  free-hand. 
Compare  this  page  of  notes  with  those  of  Illustration  V  on  the 
inset  sheet  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  While  it  is  tnie  that  one 
set  of  notes  seems  as  clear  as  the  other,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  much  more  of  the  survey  is  included  in  Illustration  V  than 
in  Illustration  VI.  The  notes  of  Illustration  VI,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  probably  easier  to  plot  than  those  of  Illustration  V. 
The  two  illustrations  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  of  com* 
paring  the  sketch  method  with  the  combination  method  of 
keeping  notes. 
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Illustration  VII 

Comments  on  the  Survey.  The  method  illustrated  in  the  notes 
on  the  opposite  page  is^  perhaps,  the  most  g«ieral  method  for 
making  a  survey  of  a  city  street.  Station  0  was  found  by  stretch- 
ing the  tape  between  merestcmea  and  taking  the  middle  point. 
Station  3+33.4  was  found  in  a  similar  manner,  thus  fixing  the 
center  Une  of  the  street.  The  substation  1+98  was  set  at  the 
intersection  of  this  center4ine  with  a  fence-line.  Each  of  the 
other  substations  was  established  at  the  intersection  of  the  center- 
line  with  the  side  of  a  house  produced.  The  method  of  angle 
and  distance  (p.  134)  was  used  for  locating  most  of  the  house- 
corners,  the  backsight  in  every  case  being  from  a  permanent 
sight  on  the  center-line  prod'ueed  beyond  Sta.  3 + 33.4.  Distances 
between  houses,  front  and  rear,  were  also  measured.  Fence- 
lines  were  located  by  offsets  from  houses,  and  fence-comers  by 
distances  along  the  fence-lines.  Manholes  were  located  by  offsets 
from  the  transit  hne,  and  street-car  tracks  by  offsets  from  the 
curb  to  the  gage-line*  of  the  nearest  rail.  The  curved  track 
was  located  by  angles  and  distances  to  points  about  the  same 
distance  apart  on  the  nearer  rail  (p.  136).  Widths  of  sidewalks 
and  widths  from  curb  to  curb  were  measured  and  checked  by 
the  total  measurement  from  street-line  to  street-line.  The  angle 
of  the  street-line  on  Fourth  Ave.  (81°  28')  was  measured  with 
the  transit  at  Sta.  3+33.4,  sighting  on  a  monument  a  block 
away,  but  on  Third  Ave.  the  angle  of  the  street-line  was  found 
by  laying  off  90°,  measuring  100  ft.  on  this  line,  and  then  from 
this  point  measuring  the  offset  to  the  curb-  and  street-line. 
Sometimes  one  of  these  methods  and  sometimes  the  other  can 
be  used  to  advantage. 

Other  Methods.  In  the  above  method  the  distances  from  the 
street-line  to  the  fronts  of  houses  are  not  measured,  and  can  be 
found  only  by  scaling  the  map  or  by  calculation.  A  survey  is 
often  made  to  locate  veranda-lines  and  front  Ikiea  of  houses, 
and  in  such  a  case  the  best  method  is  probably  that  of  offsets 
measured  from  a  line  run  on  the  sidewalk  parallel  to  the  street- 
line.  Sometimes  offsets  are  taken  from  the  curb-line  or,  if  thene 
are  no  fences  in  the  way,  from  the  street-Une  itsdlf. 

SuggeUum.  Where  boiklings  are  near  the  streei-tine  ■offnet-rods  may 
be  used  to  advantage  in  place  of  the  steel  tape.     A  stadia-rod  will  answer 

*  Qage-line  is  th«  line  on  the  inside  of  the  head  of  the  rail  \"  below  the 
top. 
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the   purpose.     One  end  of  the  rod  is  held  against  the  building,  and  tlie 
measurement  is  read  at  the  point  where  the  line  of  sight  strikes  the  rod. 

In  a  survey  of  an  entire  city  block  or  of  several  adjacent  blocks 
it  is  often  necessary  to  run  transit  lines  on  the  sidewalks  or  in 
the  street  or  wherever  they  can  be  established  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Thus,  for  example,  if  a  transit  line  were  to  begin  on 
Oak  St.,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  have  the  first  station  on 
Union  St.  on  the  left-hand  sidewalk,  and  the  last  station  on 
Oak  St.  on  the  right-hand  sidewalk,  thus  making  the  line  of  sight 
between  the  two  as  long  as  possible. 

Remark.  In  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Engineering  News,  Vol.  II,  1905, 
the  following  methods  for  locating  houses  were  advocated  by  different 
surveyors:  (1)  PUne  table;  (2)  Angfe  and  dihtance  (p.  134);  (3)  Offset 
method  (p.  138);  (4)  Tie-line  method  (p.  137);  (5)  Each  front  corner  by  t^wo 
intersecting  distances  (p.  139);  (6)  By  intersecting  angles  (p.  137).  This 
shows  the  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  methods  of  location,  and  indi- 
cates that  each  mt^thod  has  its  advantages. 

Comments  on  the  Notes.  This  is  an  example  of  the  sketch 
method.  Each  angle  is  entered  above  a  line  drawn  from  the 
station  to  the  point  s'ghted  at,  and  the  correspordicg  distance 
is  entered  below  the  same  line.  Portions  of  the  houses  are 
e  :agge  ated  to  accommodate  dimensions.  Each  house  is  marked 
with  its  street  number,  and  with  W,  S,  or  B  to  denote  whether 
it  is  wood,  stone,  or  brick. 

When  it  is  desired  to  distinguish  between  a  fence  along  a  street 
and  the  street-line  itself  the  former  may  be  indicated  by  a  full 
line  and  the  latter  by  a  broken  line.  Thus  in  the  sketch  there  is 
a  fence  along  the  right-hand  side  of  the  street,  but  only  a  street- 
line  along  the  left-hand  side. 

The  notes  present  a  somewhat  crowded  appearance  but  in 
this  respect  they  are  typical  of  city  notes  kept  by  the  sketch 
method.  By  using  the  combination  method  all  angles  and  cor- 
responding distances  would  be  transferred  to  the  left-hand 
page,  thus  relieving  the  crowded  appearance,  but  making  it  a 
little  more  difficult  to  plot  the  notes. 
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Illustration  V 


NOTES  FROM  20+50  TO  30 -h  32,5 
J.  EJ^oe,  Transit  man,  Ju/y  2, 1904. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

TRIANGULATION 


The  aim  in  this  chapter  is  to  give  methods  for  simple  triangtilation,  such, 
lor  example,  as  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  an  ordinary  topograpbio 
survey.  Many  of  the  suggestions  and  directions  apply  equally  well  to 
the  special  problems  in  tnangul%tion  fciven  in  Chapter  XvlII.  No  at- 
tempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  subject  as  comprehensively  as  would 
be  required  in  a  work  on  geodetic  surveying. 


243.  Triangutation.     If,  in  any  triangle,  one  side  and  the 

two  adjacent  angles  are  measured,  the  lengths  of  the  other  two 

sides  may  be  computed  by  the  methods  of  trigonometry.    This 

is  the  basis  of  all  triangulation. 

• 
Illtuiratum.     Problems  in  finding  distances  to  inaccessible  points,  dis* 
tances  between  inaccessible  points,  and  similar  problems   (see  Chapter 
XVIII)  are  examples  of  simple  triangulation. 

244.  In  a  Network  or  System  of  Triangles  the  side  of  some 
one  triangle  is  measured  first,  and  from  this  base-line  and  the 
two  adjacent  angles  the  r^naining  two  sides  of  the  triangle  are 
computed.  The  calculated  lengths  of  these  two  sides  may  be 
used  as  new  base-lines  for  two  other  triangles,  and  the  calculated 
lengths  of  the  sides  of  these  new  triangles  used  as  base-lines  for 
still  other  triangles.  Thus  the  system  may  be  extended  in- 
definitely. It  is  customary  to  measure  all  three  angles  of  each 
triangle,  but  only  one  linear  measurement  is  made — that  of 
the  original  base-line  in  the  first  triangle.  One  side  of  the  last 
triangle  is  usually  so  located  that  it  can  be  measured;  the  agree- 
ment of  the  measured  and  the  calculated  length  of  this  side 
is  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  work. 

(a)  intutrati&n.  A  network  of  triangles  forms  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
surveys  covering  la^se  areas,  such,  for  example,  as  the  coast  and  geodetic 
surveys  and  other  extended  topographic  surveys. 

(6)  Remark.  When  the  sides  of  the  triangles  are  so  long  and  the  pre- 
cision required  is  so  great  that  the  curvature  of  the  earth  must  be  talcen 
into  account,  the  work  is  no  longer  plane  surveying, — it  is  geodetic  sur- 
veying, n.  2. 

(c)  How  large  areas  may  be  covered  by  trianqulation  in  plane  eurveyvngf 
This  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  required  limits  of  error.  The  error 
which  results  from  neglecting  curvature  is  about  one  foot  in  34^  miles. 
(See  Art.  5,  p.  2.) 

245.  Sources  of  Error  in  Triangulation.  (1)  Poorly  pro* 
vortianed  triangles.    Angles  less  than  30^  or  more  than  120^ 
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should  be  avoided,  not  because  it  makes  any  difference  in  the 
field  work, — one  angle  is  as  easily  measured  as  another, — but 
because  a  given  error  in  a  small  angle  affects  the  computed 
lengths  in  a  triangle  more  than  does  the  same  error  in  an  angle 
which  approaches  90°.  This  is  because  the  tabular  differences 
in  a  table  of  sines  approach  zero  as  the  angle  approaches  90°, 
while  they  are  very  large  for  angles  near  0®  or  180^.  The  ideal 
triangle  is  of  course  an  equilateral  triangle.  It  is  difficult  to 
select  stations  so  that  the  triangles  will  be  properly  propor- 
tioned, yet  this  is  a  very  important  source  of  error  and  one  too 
often  overlooked. 

(2)  Error  in  the  measurement  of  the  haae^-lt.u  Qihce  any  error 
in  the  length  of  the  base-line  affects  every  side  of  every  \;riangle 
in  the  whole  system,  extreme  precautions  are  usually  taken  to 
measure  the  base-line  with  great  precision.     (See  p.  5i'../ 

(3)  Etrors  in  the  measurement  of  angles.  The^  are  jeduced 
to  a  minimum  by  using  the  method  of  repetition  (p.  99>  oi*  series 
(p.  100),  and  by  taking  other  preeauticHis  (Art.  140,j>.  lOil)  itot 
taken  in  ordinaiy  work. 

246.  Stations  and  Signals.  Signal  is  a  tenn  used  in  trian- 
gulation  to  denote  any  structure  or  object  whicii  marks  ihe 
position  of  a  station  and  which  may  be  sighted  upon  from  other 
stations.  It  includes  acaffolda  used  to  elevate  either  tbe  dl>ject 
sighted  at  or  the  instrument  used  in  sighting.  All  sorts  of 
prominent  objects  are  used  as  signals,  natural  and  /uiificiaL 
(See  p.  19S.)  The  station  itself  is  uavtally  a  huh  in  the  ^icund, 
an  iron  bolt  in  a  ledge  of  rock,  or  some  other  definite  xxiLa^k. 
Permanent  stations  ediould  be  carc^Qliy  refereneCKi. 

247.  Choice  of  Stations.  The  first  considerations  are 
(1)  that  the  triangles  shall  be  properly  ppoportioned,  and  (2) 
that  the  stations  in  any  one  triangle  shall  be  intervisible.  (3)  I^o- 
cate  them,  as  far  as  possible,  where  they  will  be  most  useful 
either  in  the  location  of  prominent  features,  or  as  starting  and 
closing  points  for  traversing,  or  for  establishing  secondary 
systems  of  triangles.  Among  other  requirements  are:  (4)  Firm 
ground  or  stable  support  for  the  instrument,  free  from  vibration, 
sheltered  from  wind;  (5)  Lengths  of  sight  suited  to  the  teIescoi>e 
used;  (6)  The  greatest  possible  aoea  in  vi^w  in  order  that  a  large 
number  of  substations  may  be  controlled;  (7)  Freedom  from 
atmospheric  disturbances, — for  example,  if  a  line  of  sight  passes 
over  a  hill- top  close  to  the  ground  it  will  be  affected  by  the 
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''boiling"  of  the  air,  or  if  it  pAeata  near  a  cfainmey  continually 
emitting  smoke  it  may  be  almost  useless;  (8)  Aim  at  the  simplest, 
best-balanced  system  of  triangles  practicable. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  all  the  above  requirements  can  be' 
realized.  Usually  the  surveyor  has  to  take  stations  where  he 
can  get  them.  The  most  favorable  conditions  for  triangulation 
are  generally  found  in  hilly  country,  with  summits,  compara- 
tively clear  and  unobstructed,  upon  which  stations  may  be 
established.  The  least  favorable  conditions  are  in  flat  wooded 
country,  where  it  is  either  necessary  to  do  a  great  deal  of  cutting 
[>r  else  to  build  high  scaffolds  upon  which  to  set  up  the  instni- 
ment.  In  cities  stations  may  be  established  on  the  tops  of 
buildings,  and  church  spires  or  other  prominent  objects  may  be 
taken  for  substations. 

A  thorough  reconnaissance  of  the  ground  to  be  covered  is 
Bssential  in  planning  any  system  of  triangulation,  and  it  pays  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  all  feasible  schemes, 

248.  The  Base-line,  (a)  Location.  Try  to  select  a  place 
for  the  base-line:  (1)  Where  the  ground  is  level  and  well  suited 
for  accurate  measurement;  (2)  Where  the  country  U  open, 
so  that  sights  may  be  taken  in  any  desired  direction  from  each 
3nd  of  the  line;  (3)  Where  a  system  of  well^-proportioned 
triangles  can  be  built  up,  with  stations  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  preceding  article. 

Remark.     Too  often  tJ^e  cnirveyoi-  wOl  b^  unal^le  to  find  s  suitable  pUuss 

;or  a  base  line,  and  must  overcome  natural  ob8tacIe.s  as  best  he  can.  Some- 
:.iines  it  is  necessary  to  lay  out  a  broken  base^tne  an  1  find  the  divect  die* 
/ance  between  the  two  ends  by  indirect  measurementii.  The  required 
iistance  corresponds  to  an  omitted  measurement,  and  is  found  by  com- 
mutation.    (See  Ptuii  II.) 

Occasionally  it  may  be  necessary  to  locate  the  base-ll^e  in  a 
Dlace  where  it  is  impossible  to  establish  signal-stations  at  the 
jnds,  as,  for  example,  on  a  railroad-track.  The  signals  may  be 
established  elsewhere,  and  the  ends  of  the  base  transferred  by 
iome  accurate  system  of  check  measurements.'*  In  geodetic 
vork  a  comparatively  short  base-line  is  expanded  to  a  compara- 
ively  long  side  of  the  first  triangle  in  a  similar  manner  by  a  cAre- 
ully  planned  system  of  tsmaller  ttHan^eer.t  Since  base-Bnes  can 
ye  measured  with  accuracy  greater  than  can  be  sustained 
hroughout  the  triangulation,   it   is  customary   to  introduce 

■»^i»^  »»         ■ I  ■■■!■  I  .  I  I  mmmm^^mn^mm^^ 

*  Wilson's  Topographic  Surveying,  p.  524. 
t  Gillespie's  Surveying,  Vol.  II,  p.  16. 
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new  base-lines  whenever  the  accumulated  errors  are  likely  t« 

exceed  the  limits  of  error. 

(6)  The  length  of  the  base-line  will  depend  upon  how  large 

triangles  are  to  be  used.    This,  in  turn,  depends  upon  the  ground 

to  be  covered  and  the  points  where  stations  are  desired.    The 

base-line  must  be  of  such  a  length  that  properly  proportioned 

triangles  can  be  built  up.    To  adopt  a  base-line  several  hundred 

feet  bng  and  make  each  of  the  two  other  sides  of  the  first  triangle 

several  miles  long  is  an  extreme  illustration  of  what  should  not 

be  done. 

Remark.  The  above  holds  true  for  ordiniury  simple  triansulation.  For 
extended  systems  short  base-lines  may  be  chosen  and  expanded  as  sug- 
gested in  the  preceding  article. 

(c)  To  measure  the  base-line.  The  steel  tape  is  best  adapted 
to  the  measurement  of  base-lines,  and  the  method  of  procedure 
is  given  on  page  57.  For  extensive  surveys  elaborate  apparatus 
for  base-line  measurement  is  used.  Among  the  various  forms 
are:  (1)  Contact  apparatus,  or  bars  fitted  with  a  device  for 
bringing  the  ends  in  successive  contacts;  (2)  Optical  apparatus, 
with  fine  b'nes  near  the  ends  of  each  bar,  and  microscopes  for 
observing  and  setting  the  marks;  (3)  Compensating  appartUuSf 
intended  to  be  so  constructed  that  the  two  ends  of  each  bar  re* 
main  a  constant  distance  apart.  The  steel  tape,  however,  is 
fast  superseding  all  other  forms,  and  practically  nothing  else 
is  used  in  plane  surveying.* 

249.  What  Angles  are  Measured  in  Triangulation? 
When  a  station  is  the  vertex  of  two  or  more  triangles  several 
combinations  of  angles  are  possible.  The  angle  of  each  triangle 
may  be  measured,  then  the  sum~angle  of  any  two  angles  or  any 
three  angles,  and  so  on.  While  this  multiphcation  of  measure- 
ments furnishes  more  conditions  for  the  final  adjustment  of  all 
the  angles  at  the  station,  it  is  not  advisable  because  the  extra 
time  required  is  seldom  warranted  by  the  increase  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  results.  It  is  better  to  use  the  time  available  in 
the  careful  measurement  of  those  angles  only  which  will  be 
used  in  the  computations. 

250.  Measurefnent  of  Angles.  Two  general  methods  are 
in  use  for  measuring  angles  with  great  precision:  (t )  the  method 
of  series  and  (2)  the  method  of  repetition  (pp.  d^lOO).     The 

"*  Tha  use  of  elaborate  apparatus  comes  under  the  head  of  higher  sur- 
veying. Consult  Wilson,  p.  405,  Gillespie,  VcL  II,  p.  69,  or  Johnson's  Sur- 
VBSyiiig* 
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fonner  method  is  used  in  geodetic  surveying  where  instruments 
of  great  precision  are  available.  The  method  of  repetition, 
however,  is  most  used  in  ordinary  work,  where  transits  are  seldom 
graduated  to  read  closer  than  W ,  Any  method  of  procedure 
should  aim  to  eliminate  instrumental  errors  (p.  104),  and  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  all  errors  of  observation.  To  eliminate 
instrumental  errors  the  precautions  of  Art.  140,  p.  101,  should  be 
taken.  A  number  of  methods  of  procedure,  each  of  which  em- 
bodies these  precautions,  are  in  oonmion  use,  but  the  following 
is  recommended: 

(a)  Method  op  REPEtmoN.  The  method,  in  brief,  is  to  repeat 
the  angle  six  times  to  the  right,  inverting  the  telescope  at  the 
end  of  the  third  repetition.  Then,  tviihout  resetting  the  vernier^ 
measure  the  explement  (360® —angle)  also  to  the  right,  with  the 
telescope  still  inverted  for  the  first  three  repetitions,  but  normal 
for  the  last  three.  Theoretically  the  vernier  reading  should 
come  back  to  the  original  setting,  and  the  sum  of  the  two  angles 
(angle  +  explement)  should  equal  360^.  The  discrepancy, 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  final  reading  and  the  original 
setting,  represents  the  total  cumulative  error  due  to  both  ac- 
cidental and  constant  errors,  and  this  error  has  been  found 
constant  for  a  given  instnunent  and  given  conditions  within 
the  probable  error  of  pointing.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  when  the  angle  and  its  explement  are  each  corrected  by 
half  the  amount  of  the  cumulative  error,  the  errors  from  all 
sources  have  been  as  far  as  possible  eliminated.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  when  angles  measured  by  this  method 
are  so  corrected  they  are  in  close  accord,  even  though  they  are 
taken  under  conditions  which  give  closing  errors  of  wide  range. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  plates  are  always  turned  in  the  same 
direction,  clockwise,  and  that  there  are  in  all  twelve  repetitions, 
six  for  each  angle,  but  that  the  verniers  are  set  only  once.  Both 
verniers  should  be  read  t3  eliminate  errors  of  eccentricity. 

(b )  Method  of  procedure,  (Illustrated  by  notes  on  p.  1 97 . )  F%r»t 
step.  (I)  Set  the  A  vernier  at  (f,  or  at  random,  and  record  the 
reading  of  both  the  A  and  the  B  vernier.  (2)  Take  the  angle  to 
the  right,  record  the  single  reading  as  an  approximate  check,  and 
repeat  two  more  times,  three  repetitions  in  all.  (3)  Invert  the 
telescope  and  continue  the  repetitions  for  three  times,  or  until 
six  repetitions  in  all  have  been  made.  (4)  Record  botJi  vemiey 
readings. 
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Second  step.  Without  resetting  the  vernier,  measure  the  ex- 
plement  of  the  angle  clockwise  in  exactly  the  same  way,  with 
the  telescope  inverted  for  the  first  three  repetitions  and  normal 
for  the  last  three. 

These  two  steps  constitute  a  "set,"  and  from  two  to  four  sets 
for  each  angle  are  usually  sufficient  in  ordinary  work. 

(e)  Practical  suffgeations,  (1)  Great  delicacy  of  manipulation  is  leQuwftd, 
as  a  slightly  awkward  touch  will  often  spoil  a  set.  Keep  the  hands  off  the 
tripod,  turn  the  plates  gently*  taking  hold  of  the  plate,  not  the  teleseope, 
and  do  not  force  the  clamps.  (2)  Notice  that  in  the  first  step  the  back« 
sight  is  always  on  the  left-hand  station,  while  in  the  second  step  it  is 
always  on  the  right-hand  station.  Remember  that  the  lower  el^mp  and 
tangent-screw  are  used  for  backsighting,  p.  91,  and  that  turning  the  wrong 
tangent-screw  will  spoil  a  set.  (3)  Half  the  observations  are  taken  witS 
inverted  telescope  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  errors  in  the  horison- 
tality  of  the  supporting  axis  of  the  telescope  as  well  as  errors  of  eollfma* 
tion.  Hence  do  not  touch  the  leveling-screws  during  the  prognaa  of  a 
set.  (4)  Be  sure  in  making  all  pointings  to  turn  the  tangent -screws  a(^tn«t 
the  opposing  springs.  (5)  With  the  exception  of  the  single  check  imding 
no  readings  are  taken  until  the  six  repetitions  have  been  completed.  Bead 
one  row  of  graduations  exclusively,  p  71.  (6)  This  method  does  not  in- 
volve the  precaution  of  measuring  an  angle  first  to  the  right  And  then  to 
the  left,  but  the  error  is  allowed  to  accummate  and  then  is  corrected.  There 
are  several  other  methods  of  procedure  in  use  which  dk>  involve  this  pre- 
caution, but  the  method  given  here  is  used  in  the  XJ.  S  Coast  and  Geooetic 
Survey,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  methods  of  repetition. 

Illustration.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  work  that  was  done  when 
the  notes  on  the  opposite  page  were  taken:  (1)  Set  the  A  vernier  at 
0<*0'0";  found  the  reading  of  the  B  vernier  to  be  180'' (KO";  entered 
these  two  readings  on  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  oppo- 
site A.  (2)  Measured  the  angle  ACS  once  and  recorded  the  single  read- 
ing on  the  second  line  from  the  bottom,  opposite  Bl ;  repeated  the  andie 
five  times  in  addition,  the  last  three  witn  telescope  inverted;  recorded 
both  vernier  readings  (252<>  31'  0"  and  72«  31'  0")  opposite  B6.  These 
two  readings  happen  to  agree  in  minutes  and  seconds.  (3)  Allowed  the 
Temiers  to  remain  at  these  two  readings  (whieh  are  again  recorded  oppo- 
site B,  three  lines  up  the  pace),  backsighted  on  B,  and  made  six  repetitions 
of  the  explementary  angle  BCA ;  recorded  the  two  vernier  readings  (0*  1'  0" 
and  180^  V  (y).  Bvidenthr  the  total  error  whioh  has  aceumulated  from 
all  sources  is  0**  1'  0'^  This  completes  the  field  work  of  the  first  set. 
(4)  Worked  out  the  values  in  the  fourth  column  as  indicated.  Sixtoe  the 
readings 'from  both  vemiexs  Mree  exactly  througiiout  the  work  in  this 
'first  set,  the  values  in  the  fourth  column  are  exactiv  the  same  as  the  corre- 
sponding values  in  the  asoond  column  except  2160*^  1'  (y\  wMch  was  ob- 
tained by  adding  6X360**  to  0**  V  0",  since  the  indicator  has  moved  six 
times  around  the  graduated  ch«ie.  [See  p.  100,  Art.  188(d).]  (S)  Wcriced 
out  the  values  in  the  fifth  column.  Since  the  sum  of  42*  5'  10"  and 
317^55'  exceeds  360*  by  10",  and  since,  presumably,  the  angle  and  its 
explement  were  measured  with  equal  precision*  each  value  was  reduced 
6",  the  corrected  values  42*»  6'  5"  and  3l7*»  54'  55'  were  recorded  in  the 
fifth  column,  and  the  two  values  were  finally  added  to  make  sure  that  their 
sum  is  360^ 

The  second  set  was  carried  out  in  exactly  the  same  way  except  that  in 
the  beginning  the  verniers  were  set  at  random  (26<'  20'  80"  and  205*  90^  0^') 
in  order  to  avoid  bias  from  the  readings  in  the  first  set,  and  also  to  use  a 
different  portion  of  the  limb.  In  this  set  the  readings  from  the  two  ver- 
niers disagree  in  two  instances  and  hence  the  corresponding  values  in  the 
fourth  coltimn  are  mean  values.  The  ^'alue  2185^  20'  45"  was  obtained 
by  addkkg  6X860*  to  25*  20'  45". 

The  vtQues  of  the  required  angle  as  found  in  the  first  and  second  set 
itMe  42*  5'  5^  and  42*  ^  10",  and  since  no  other  sets  were  taken  the  fhtal 
value  is  the  mean  of  these  two  or  42*  5'  7.5",  as  indicated  in  the  last 
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251.  Field  Notes  for  Triangulation.  Many  fonns  are  in 
common  use.  The  advantages  of  the  fonn  on  the  precedirg  page 
are:  Only  six  columns  are  required,  all  arithmetical  work  is 
shown,  and  the  notes  are  practically  self-explaining.  Notice 
the  following  points:  (1)  The  first  three  columns  are  completed 
in  the  field, — the  last  three  may  be  worked  up  in  the  office. 
(2)  The  vernier  readings  occupy  only  two  lines  for  any  one  angle, 
but  leave  three  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  and  three  between 
angles  for  the  arithmetical  work.  The  notes  are  entered  from  the 
bottom  of  the  page  up  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  subtracting 
vernier  readings.  (3)  The  fourth  column  is  the  mean  of  minutes 
and  seconds  read  from  verniers  A  and  B.  The  degrees  are  taken 
from  A.  Ignore  the  degrees  in  the  B  vernier  reading:  they  are 
usually  not  recorded  at  all.  When  they  are  recorded,  however, 
they  serve  as  a  check  on  blunders  in  reading  vernier  A.  The 
two  readings  would  be  180®  apart,  provided  there  were  no 
eccentricity.  (4)  The  single  reading  in  the  second  colunm  is 
entered  simply  as  an  approximate  check. 

Suggestions.  (1)  Always  enter  at  the  head  of  the  notes  the  station 
occupied  and  the  angles  measured.  <2)  Sketches  of  the  triangulation, 
explanatory  notes*  and  other  data  are  put  on  the  opposite  paf^e.  Data 
pertaining  to  the  weather,  to  atmospheric  conditions,  to  the  kind  of  in- 
strument used,  etc.,  are  more  important  in  triangulation  than  in  other 
kinds  of  work.  (3)  When  a  set  of  notes  is  manifestly  incorrect  cross 
them  out  neatly  and  write  across  them  "Abandoned"  or  **Incohrect." 

252.  Signals  for  Stations.'*'  In  Fig.  252  is  shown  a  form  of 
signal  which  may  be  used  in  ordinary  work. 
The  requirements  are:  (1)  The  mast  should  be 
plumb  and  over  the  station;  (2)  The  four  legs 
should  be  set  firmly  in  the  ground  and  be  cross- 
braced  to  make  them  rigid.  (3)  The  cross- 
bracing  and  the  bottom  of  the  mast  should  be 
high  enough  from  the  ground  to  allow  the  in- 
strument to  be  placed  underneath  and  the  work 
Pio.  262.  to  be  carried  on  without  disturbing  the  signal. 

(a)  Piuelieal  mgotgtions.  (1)  To  anchor  the  legs  dig  holes  two  feet  or 
00  into  the  ground,  and  when  the  legs  are  planted  drive  a  stake  into  the 
ground  beside  each  leg  and  n»il  the  leg  to  the  stake.  (2)  Flumb  the  mast 
by  observing  it  from  four  different  positions,  holding  a  plumb-line  before 
the  eye.  (3)  Signals  mav  often  be  constructed  from  poles.  4"  or  5"  in 
diameter,  cut  in  the  woods.     Old  fence-rails  make  good  braces.     (4)  It  is 


wUeh  ta  suepend  the  plum  b4x>b. 


*  See  Gillespie,  VoL  11,  Johnson,  or  Wilson  for  the  construction  of  mora 
•laborate  signals. 
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(b)  Pradiaa  muttionM.  (1)  What  $hou2d  U  UU  diimmattr  0fikBmmtllf 
Make  it  as  Biitall  as  possible  and  yet  have  it  distinctly  vimble,  so  that  it 
may  be  accurately  biseeted  by  the  cross-hair.  The  latter  will  ordinarily 
cover  a  ^trip  0.3  of  an  inch  wide  at  a  mile,  or  about  3  inches  for  a  lO-niila 
sight.  Use  a  pole  \"  in  diameter  for  sights  less  than  a  mils,  and  poles 
up  to  3"  in  diameter  for  five^mila  sights.  A  pole  if'  in  diameter  can  be 
seen  twenty  miles  with  a  good  telescope  and  clsar  atmosphere. 

(2)  What  error  i$  aSkrwabU  in  centering  a  maat  or  an  inelrumeni  veer  « 
ttationf  From  the  table  on  p.  108  it  is  seen  that  in  order  to  make  an 
error  of  o:ie  second  in  an  angle  the  instrument  or  masts  must  be  out  of 
position  the  following  amounts: 


A  of  an  inch  for  sights    600  ft.  long. 
X  *•  ♦*     '♦     •*      •*     1000  •*     ** 


a  mile  long, 
inches  **      *'     10  miles  long. 


If  the  lengths  of  sights  are  known  approximately,  and  limits  of  error 
for  angular  measurement  have  been  adopted,  the  above  table  will  serve 
as  a  guide  in  centering  the  mast,  setting  up  the  instnmient,  and  in  point* 

ing. 

(c)  BcoentricUy  of  etatione.*  It  is  sometimes  necessary  tp  use  for  sub- 
stations objects  which  are  inaccessible  or  over  which  an  instrument  can- 
not be  set  uo.  In  this  case  one  of  the  methods  for  inaccessible  points 
(Chaptor  XVlII)  may  be  used. 

lUtuftration.  A  church-steeple  is  located  from  two  tiiaogulation  sta- 
tions. A  traverse  is  started  near  the  church.  The  spire  and  two  traverse 
stations  form  a  triaJi^.  The  length  of  the  side  betwieen  the  traveme  sta- 
tion having  been  measured,  the  other  two  sides  may  be  found,  p.  222.  It 
will  be  necessary  in  addition  to  observe  the  angle  between  lines  from  one 
traverse  station  to  a  trianguUtion  station  and  to  the  epire. 

253.  Limit!!  of  Error.  In  a  test  of  a  6- in.  transit  reading  only 
to  30^',  sights  were  taken  from  the  same  station  to  five  distant 
points.  Angles  were  measured  in  succession,  each  angle  being 
given  twelve  repetitions,  six  times  with  the  telescope  normal 
and  six  with  the  telescope  inverted.  Upon  completing  the 
circle  the  sum  of  the  angles  exceeded  360^  by  5'^,  or  an  average 
error  of  1"  per  angle.f 

In  an  example  taken  from  actual  practice  eight  angles  of  a 
triangulation  system  were  measured  with  a  6-in.  transit  reading 
to  20''.  Twelve  repetitions  were  given  each  angle,  following  the 
method  of  procedure  outlined  on  p.  195.  Angles  were  adjusted 
by  the  method  of  logarithmic  residuals,  and  the  maximum 
difference  between  the  measured  value  of  an  angle  and  its  ad- 
justed valuo  was  3.9f<'',  the  minimum  difference  was  0.57'',  and 
the  mean  difference  for  the  eight  angles  was  1.86".  In  a  second 
system  of  eight  angles  the  differences  were:  Maximum  0.83", 
minimum  .07",  mean  0.44".  In  the  survey  from  which  these 
results  are  taken  work  was  continued  throughout  the  day,  re- 
gardless of  atmospheric  ''boiling''  or  of  wind  save  in  extreme 

*  See  GiUesoie.  Vol.  II.  p.  89. 
t  Eng.  News.  Feb.  14.  1901.  p.  122. 
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cases,  and  the  number  of  sets  measured  per  day  varied  from 
10  to  25,  the  time  occupied  in  going  from  one  station  to  another 
being  an  important  factor.* 

The  above  results  show  what  can  be  done  with  an  ordinary 
transit.  They  represent  a  higher  degree  of  precision  than  is 
ordinarily  required  In  simple  triangulation  covering  small  areas. 
In  any  given  case  the  allowable  angular  error  is  determined  by 
the  allowable  error  in  the  position  of  a  triangulation-point,  and 
this  depends  not  only  upon  the  angular  error,  but  upon  the  size 
and  proportions  of  the  triangle  and  upon  the  precision  of  the 
base-line  measurement. 

254.  Triangulation  and  Trigonometric  Leveling.  Let 
A  and  B  be  the  ends  of  a  base-line  and  C  the  third  station  of  the 
triangle,  it  the  distance  AC  has  been  found  by  triangulation, 
and  the  vertical  angle  was  taken  to  C  when  the  instrument  was 
at  A ,  the  difference  in  elevation  between  A  and  C  may  be  com- 
puted (p.  244).  In  like  manner  the  difference  in  elevation  be- 
tween B  and  C  may  be  found,  and  since  the  base-line  is  either 
level  or  the  difference  in  elevation  of  its  two  ends  is  known  this 
affords  a  check  on  the  elevation  of  C.  When  the  instnunent  is 
moved  to  C  the  vertical  angles  and  triangulation  distances  to 
two  other  stations  will  give  the  elevations  of  these  two  stations, 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  As  the  horizontal  angles  must  be  meas- 
ured anyhow,  the  only  additional  field  work  consists  in  measuring 
vertical  angles;  hence  it  is  an  economical  method.  As  the  ele- 
vation of  each  station  may  be  determined  by  independent  ob- 
servations from  at  least  two  stations,  there  is  a  good  check  on 
the  work.  The  results  in  many  cases  compare  favorably  with 
results  obtained  by  spirit-leveling. 

*  Eng.  News,  May  30, 1901,  p.  402. 


CHAPTER  XVn 

TRANSIT  SURVEYING— SPECIAL  WORK 

The  first  part  of  thu  chapter  deals  with  certain  problem*  wUeh 
rionally  aris^  in  traiiBit  Burvdsriai|.  The  aecond  part  outUoM  noethodc  of 
staking  out  work  for  purposes  of  construction.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
variety  encountered  in  this  special  w^ork,  but  typical  oases,  svoh  as  a  youac 
engineer  is  likely  to  meet  early  in  his  experience,  have  been  setecteo. 
Those  cases  in  which  leveling  and  transit  work  are  eombined  are  treftted 
in  Chapter  XXII I.  No  attetapt  is  made  to  take  up  railway  work,  aa  that 
8  a  subject  in  itself,  fully  treated  in  books  on  railway  surveying. 


255.  Ba1ancin]|^-in  the  Transit,  i.e.,  to  set  up  a  transit  on 
line  between  two  given  points.  It  is  assumed  that  neither  point 
can  be  seen  from  the  other,  as  this  iar  the  most  difficult  case,  but 
it  is  also  assumed  that  both  of  the  given  points  can  be  seen  from 
the  required  point  at  which  the  transit  is  to  stand.  Set  two 
poles  on  line  from  30  to  100  ft.  apart,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
required  transit  point.  Line  the  poles  in  by  the  method  on 
page  55.  The  transit  can  now  be  set  approximately  on  line  by 
means  of  the  two  poles,  and  roughly  leveled  up.  8ight  on  one 
of  the  given  points,  plunge  the  telescope,  note  bow  far  to  one 
side  of  the  other  point  the  line  of  sight  strikes  and  move  the 
transit  accordingly.    Repeat  until  the  ttansit  if  on  line. 

Practical  Hints.  The  preliminary  use  of  the  two  poles  (or  short  stakes 
if  polee  are  not  at  haad)  aaves  time.  The  nearer  on  line  the  icanstt  is  the 
more  carefully  it  should  be  leveled  up,  especially  the  level-bulb  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  sight.  Usually  after  one  or  two  preliminary  set-aps 
the  transit  can  be  brought  into  line  by  means  of  the  shifting  head.  Do 
not  split  hairs  in  the  preliminary  set-ups.  Do  not  backsi^^t  indiscrim- 
inately first  on  one  of  the  given  points  and  than  on  the  other.  Tlie  amount 
to  move  the  transit  can  be  estimated  more  easiljr  if  one  of  the  given  points 
is  always  used  for  a  backsight,  the  foresight  striking  near  the  other,  wliea 
the  transit  is  apparently  on  line  it  may  be  well  to  test  by  the  method  of 
double  reveifle  (p.  92). 

256.  To  Sight  Parallel  to  a  Given  Line.  A  transit  stands,  for 
example,  a  few  feet  from  the  side  of  a  building  and  it  is  desired 
to  sight  parallel  to  that  side.  By  swinging  the  tape,  find  the 
shortest  distance  frmn  the  transit  to  the  side  of  the  building. 
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Suppose  this  distance  is  3.8  ft.  At  any  convenient  distance 
from  the  transit,  the  farther  the  better,  hold  one  end  of  the 
tape  against  the  building,  and  swing  the  tape  with  the  thumb 
or  pencil  held  3.8  ft.  from  the  end.  As  the  thumb  or  pencil 
describes  an  arc  of  3.8  ft.  radius,  it  will  seem  to  the  transitman 
looking  through  the  telescope  to  move  away  from  the  building 
and  then  towards  it.  Keeping  the  cross-hairs  on  it  by  moving 
the  telescope,  the  transitman  should  clamp  just  at  the  turn, 
i.e.,  when  the  thumb  or  pencil  is  farthest  from  the  side  of  the 
building. 

The  same  method  may  be  used  for  sighting  parallel  to  a  fence 
or  any  other  similar  object.  (For  a  method  when,  the  parallel 
lines  are  some  distance  apart,  see  Art.  278  (&),  p.  224.) 

257.  To  Find  the  Intersection  of  Two  Straight  Lines. 
Suppose  that  AB  and  CD  are  the  two  intersecting  lines.  Set 
up  over  A  OT  B  and  set  two  stakes  on  AB  trom  6  ft.  to  10  ft. 
apart.  One  of  these  stakes  should  be  on  one  side,  the  other  on 
the  other  side  of  the  required  point  of  intersection  as  judged 
by  sighting  with  the  eye  along  CD.  Mark  the  exact  points  on 
the  stakes  with  nails  driven  part  way  in.  In  a  similar  manner, 
setting  up  over  C  or  D,  set  two  stakes  in  the  line  CD,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  point  of  intersection.  Find  the  required  point 
by  stretching  two  intersecting  strings  between  the  nails  in  the 
stakes. 

Remark.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  unneoessary  to  drive  stakes  on  the  line 
CD;  it  is  often  better  simply  to  establish  a  single  point, — i.e.,  where  the 
line  of  sight  crosses  the  string  (or  the  edge  of  a  tape)  stretched  between 
the  nails  on  AB. 

258.  To  Measure  the  Angle  at  a  Fence-corner.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  transit  cannot  be  set  up  over  either  fence-line. 
Establish  a  line  parallel  to  each  fence-line  as  close  to  it  as  con- 
venient (Art.  256),  find  the  intersection  of  these  two  lines  as 
explained  in  the  preceding  article,  and  setting  up  over  this 
intersection,  measure  the  angle.  The  angle  can  often  be  found 
indirectly  by  computation  (Art.  216  (d),  p.  151). 

Remark.  The  above  method  is  general;  a  special  method  requiring 
but  one  set-up  and  applicable  in  many  cases  is  as  follows:  Set  up  over 
any  point  inside  the  fences  and  as  close  as  practicable  to  the  comer.  Es- 
tablish a  line  parallel  to  each  fence-line  (Art.  25'i>  and  measure  the  angle. 

Where  to  9et  fences.  Division  fences  are  us-  aUy  set  so  that  the  posts 
and  rails  are  on  one  side  of  the  property  line  and  the  pickets  or  boards 
are  on  the  other  side.  Stone  walls  are  set  witli  centers  on  division-linea. 
Fences  along  streets  should  be  set  so  that  no  post  nor  any  part  of  the  fenoe 
will  9r«|ject  outside  of  the  atneet-hne.  Street-lines  should  be  marked  by 
monument*  or  mereatonet  set  at  the  street-corners  or  on  offset  lines. 
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.  259.  Referencing  a  Point.    The  process  is  the  reverse  of 

hat  explained  in  Art.  257,  and  consists  in  setting  four  stakes 

o  that  two  lines  between  them  will  intersect  at  the  point  to 

>e  referenced.     (See  p.  55  for  this  and  two  other  methods.) 

Any  point  which  is  likely  to  be  disturbed  during  construction 

hould  be  referenced.     In  some  cases  the  reference-stakes  must 

>e  placed  some  distance  away,  in  other  cases  close  to  the  given 

>oint. 

lUutttoH&n.  A  transit  station  may  be  refeienoed  by  plunging  t\m  tele* 
cope  and  setting  stakes  perhaps  100  to  200  ft.  away.  On  the  other  hand, 
eferenoe  stakes  for  a  merestone  may  be  set  a  few  feet  each  side  of  the 
pot  where  the  holb  is  to  be  dug,  and  the  exaot  point  on  each  etake  deter* 
uined  by  stretching  strings  over  the  point  previously  located. 

260.  Referencing  a  Line.  (1)  Reference  any  two  points 
n  the  line  which  are  visible  from  each  other  and  far  enough 
ipart  to  determine  the  line  accurately.  This  may  be  done  in 
:wo  ways:  (1)  By  offsets  from  buildings  and  other  permanent 
structures,  or  by  any  of  the  other  methods  of  referencing  points. 
(2)  By  referencing  one  point  in  the  line  and  measuring  the 
Eingle  which  the  line  makes  with  some  other  line.  This  includes 
referencing  a  line  by  its  azimuth  or  bearing. 

Remark.  The  importance  of  carefully  referencing  at  leant  one  line  of 
a  survey  is  often  overlooked.  A  map  nuty  be  very  accurate  and  com- 
plete and  it  may  show  one  jwini  carefully  referenced,  but  unless  some 
line  is  referenced  also,  the  entire  survey  may  be  swung  on  the  one  known 
point  as  a  pivot.  This  is  the  souroe  of  much  of  the  trouble  in  rerunning 
old  surveys,  and  gives  rise  to  many  boundary  disputes.  Objects  used 
for  reference  should  be  as  definite  and  as  pennanent  as  possible. 

261.  To  Locate  Points  on  the  Water  with  Two  Transits. 

The  method  used  is  that  of  intersecting   angles  outlineti  on 
pag3  137,  Art.  193. 

Practical  hints.  The  base-line  between  the  two  transits  should  be  so 
chosen  that  the  angles  of  intersection  are  not  too  oblique  or  too  acute. 
In  most  cases,  as  in  taking  soundings  from  a  boat,  the  work  must  be  done 
rapidly.  Each  transitman  follows  the  boat  with  his  telescope,  keeping 
the  line  of  sight  on  the  sounding  line  or  pole,  and  at  a  given  sii^nal  from 
the  man  in  the  boat  reads  and  records  the  angle.  It  vnu  aave  time  not  lo 
damp  the  upper  plate  at  aU.  In  recording  angles  some  system  must  be  used 
so  that,  when  the  notes  are  plotted,  the  angle  to  a  given  point  recorded  in 
one  transitman's  book  can  be  used  with  the  angle  to  the  same  point  re- 
corded in  the  other  transitman's  book.  It  is  just  here  that  mistokes  are 
likely  to  occur.  One  transitman,  for  example,  misses  a  signal  and  faile 
to  take  the  angle.  This  puts  him  one  angle  behind  the  other  transitman, 
and  this  causes  trouble  in  plotting.  One  method  of  avoiding  this  is  for 
each  transitman  to  record  the  exact  time  at  which  each  angle  is  taken  in 
a  column  reserved  for  that  pumose.  If  amdes  are  taken  verv  rapidly, 
record  the  time,  say,  of  every  fifth  angle.  Of  course  the  watches  of  the 
two  transitmen  shouM  be  set  to  keep  the  same  time.  As  an  additional 
precaution,  flags  of  different  colors  may  be  used  by  the  boatman,  as,  for 
examole.  a  wl&e  flag  each  time  a. new  set  of  10  soundings  i:*  berun,  a 
red  flag  eaeh  time  a  new  set  of  100,  and  a  green  flag  for  all  other  sound- 
ings. 
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262.  To  Establish  a  Base-line  by  Means  of  a  Supplemen- 
tary Broken  Base-line.  When  local  conditions  make  it  im- 
possible to  establish  a  base-line  of  the  required  len^h  by  the 
usual  methods,  two  points  may  be  chosen  to  serve  as  ends  of 
a  base-line,  a  series  of  transit  lines  may  be  run  connecting  these 
two  points,  and  the  length  of  the  required  base-line  may  be 
computed  by  the  methods  explained  in  Part  II  for  calculating 
omitted  measurements.  The  calculated  length  may  be  checked 
by  repeating  the  work,  using  a  different  or  supplementary 
broken  base-line.  This  problem  is  practically  the  same  as  one 
which  often  arises  in  mine  surveying  and  tunnel  work. 

263.  To  Run  In  an  Arc  of  a  Circle  with  the  Transit  and 
Tape.  It  is  assumed  that  the  radius  is  so  large  that  points  on 
the  arc  cannot  be  found  by  swinging  the  tape.  The  method 
here  given  is  the  one  used  in  'nilway  surveying. 

(a)  Geometrical  and  trigonometrical  'principles.  In  Fig.  263 
AB  and  EF  are  two  lines  connected  by  the  arc  of  a  circle  be- 


ginning at  B  and  ending  at  E.    Each  of  the  lines  AB  and  EF 
18  tangent  to  the  arc,  and  the  two  lines  are  produced  until  they 

intersect  at  G. 

DuFiNrnoNB  and  Notation 

BG»GE  are  called  tangents  (denoted  by  T). 
Angle  at  G  is  the  angle  of  iTUersectibn  (denoted  by /). 
BO '^OE  ia  the  radius  of  the  curve  (denoted  by  R). 
The  angle  GBl  is  the  deflection  angle  (denoted  by  D), 
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-1  **  1-2  «=  2-3  is  the  ch&rd  used  in  the  field  work  (denoteit  by 

=  point  of  curvature  (denoted  by  P.C.) 
=  point  of  tangency  (denoted  by  P.T.). 

db)  Geometrical  Pkopertubs  op  a  Circtlb 
)  GB-GE  and  GBE^  GEB  -  J/. 
)  GBO^W^GEO. 
)  I^BOE  and  BOG~iI^EOG. 
)  GBl  -  iBOl,  GB2 -  ^B0%  OBZ  -  JB03,  eta 
)  l^-il02,  iB^^ilOS.lBE^iWE. 
)  If  B-1  =  1^2  -  2-3,  then  BOl  - 102  -  203. 

(c)  Formulas* 

)  Given  i?  and  /  to  find  T:  T-i^X  tan  J/. 

)  Given  /  and  T  to  find  -B:  R^TXcot  J/. 

)  Given  R  and  C  to  find  D:     sin  Z)= }C-h/?. 

)  Given  D  and  C  to  find  R:  /J-iC-^-sin  D. 

)  Given  /,  T,  ami  C  to  find  D:  sin  D-  (CX tan  J/)+2!r. 

)  Given  /,  i>,  and  C  to  find  T:        r«(Cxtan  J/)-f-2  sin  D. 

>rmid38  for  chords  160  ft.  long: 

O^SO^M;  Bini>-(50XtanJ/)-t-r; 

K  =  50-f-sin  D;  r=  (SOXtan  J/)-7-sin  D. 

3  find  tfa&  number  of  chords  in  the  length  id  a  curve: 
)  N'^ii^D. 

>  is  not  contained  an  even  nunaJi)er  of  times  in  J/,  tike 
bion  of  a  chord  remaining  is  called  the  wihchard,  and  the 
esponding  defiection  angle  is  called  a  miniefleclion  angle. 
s  in  Fig.  263  the  chord  S-E  is  not  quite  as  long  as  the 
iTSf  S'E  is  a  sub-chord  and  3BE  a  9\£MefUction  angle. 
\)  Length  ^f  curve  is  usually  understood  to  mean  the  length 
3und  by  measuring  the  chords  and  not  the  length  measured 
>he  curve-  itself.  Thus  if  the  standard  chord  used  in  run- 
;  in  the  curve  is  100  ft.,  and  the  number  of  chords  (.Y)  found 
1  (13)  is  7.813,  then  the  length  of  curve  is  781.3  ft. 

0  Degree  of  -curve  is  understood  to  mean  the  number  of  de- 
:s  at  the  center  subtended  by  a  100-ft.  chord.    Thus  in 

263,  if  B'l  =  100  ft.  and  BOl  -6°,  the  curve  is  a  6°  curve; 

1  5**  curve  BOl-5®;  in  a  1**  curve  J?01  =  l°,  and  so  on, 
na  Fig.  263,  l^Xsin  }  degree  of  curve-  §  B-1,  or  if  deg.  repre- 
ss degree  of  curve,  5  =  JC-^sin  J  deg.,  or  for  100-ft.  chords 
L)  5  -=  50  -i-sin  i  deg. 

3  formula  is  practically  the  same  as  formula  (10). 

The  trigonometrical  relations  in  formulas  (7)  to  ( 12)  will  become  evident 
I  a  study  of  Fig.  26a. 
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(/)  Field  work  of  running  in  a  circular  curve.  In  Fig.  263  it 
\s  desired  to  connect  two  lines  AB  and  HF  by  the  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle which  shall  be  tangent  to  AB  at  a  given  point  B  (P.C.)« 
and  tangent  to  HF  at  some  unknovm  point  E  (P.T.). 

(1)  Produce  AB  and  HF  until  they  intersect  and  measure  /. 

(2)  Measure  the  length  of  T  (BG)  and  establish  E  so  that 
EG  =  BG. 

(3)  From  (11)  calculate  the  deflection  angle  D. 

(4)  Set  up  at  B,  backsight  on  G,  turn  off  GB\  =  D  and  set 
the  point  1  100  ft.  from  B.  Keeping  the  backsight  on  G  turn 
off  2D  (i.e.,  GB2)y  and  by  swinging  the  tape  with  one  end  held 
at  1  set  the  point  2  100  ft.  from  1.  Turn  off  3D  (i.e.,  0B3) 
and  set  the  point  3  100  ft.  from  2.  Sines  3-^  is  less  than  100  ft., 
the  additional  angle  to  turn  off  (i.e.,  ZBE)  is  less  than  D.  This 
sub-deflection  angle  SBE  must  be  the  same  part  of  D  that  the 
sub-chord  S-E  is  of  C  (i.e.,  of  100  ft.).*  The  length  of  3-E  may  be 
found  from  equation  (13).  E  as  located  from  B  by  deflection 
angles  should  check  with  E  as  located  in  the  flrst  place  by  chain- 
ing from  G  to  E. 

(g)  To  pick  up  a  tangent.  It  often  happens  that  some  of  the 
points  on  the  curve  cannot  be  seen  from  P.O.  It  then  becomes 
necessary  to  move  the  transit  from  P.C.  to  the  last  point  on 
the  curve  set  from  P.C.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  set  up  at 
several  points  before  the  curve  is  completed.  The  two  follow- 
ing rules  should  be  employed  in  backsighting  and  foresighting: 

(1)  When  sighting  at  any  point  of  the  curve  the  vernier  reading 
must  be  equal  to  the  total  deflection  angle  used  for  locating  that 
point. 

(2)  When  sighting  along  a  tangent  to  the  curve,  at  any  point 
occupied,  the  vernier  reading  should  be  equal  to  the  total  deflection 
angle  for  that  point. 

TUuslration.  In  the  above  rules  the  total  deflection  angle  for  any  point 
means  the  sum  of  all  the  deflection  aziisies  from  the  original  tan^nt  to  the 

{>oint.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  index  reading.  Suppose  m  Fig.  263 
t  is  necessary  to  set  up  at  2  and  again  at  3. 

Set  up  at  2,  backsight  on  B  with  vernier  at  zero  (since  the  deflection 
at  B  is  zero),  plunge  and  turn  off  3I>,  since  the  deflection  for  3  is  3D.  Thii 
locates  3.  Set  up  at  3,  backsight  on  2  with  the  vernier  set  at  2D  (since 
the  deflection  for  2  is  2D),  plunge  the  telescop>e  and  turn  off  ^/  (since  the 
deflection  for  E  is  ^I). 

The  student  should  prove  the  above  method.  Prove  also  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  second  rule,  if  a  transit  is  at  3,  the  backsight  at  2  an<I 
the  vernier  at  2D,  the  line  of  sight  may  be  made  tangent  to  the  curve 
by  setting  the  vernier  at  3D. 

(e)  Practical  tuggestiona.     (1)  In  the  preceding  description  of  the  field 

*  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  but  accurate  enough  for  most  purposes. 
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vrork  it  nas  aniumed  that  100-ft.  chords  were  uaed.  This  U  customary  in 
railway  work,  but  if  for  any  reason  shorter  chords  are  used  the  principles 
still  hold  gp6d. 

(2)  The  problem  has  nimierous  variations.  For  example,  it  may  be 
required  to  run  a  curve  of  a  given  degree.  E9uation  (14)  gives  the  radius, 
and  T  eon  be  found  from  (7).  Again,  the  point  of  intersection  O  may  be 
inaccessible.  These  variations,  as  well  as  problems  dealing  with  reverse 
curves,  spiral  curves,  and  other  curves,  will  be  found  explained  in  field 
books  for  railway  work.  For  anything  likely  to  arise  outside  of  railway 
work  the  foregoing  principles  should  be  sufficient. 

(3)  The  total  deflection  or  index  reading  for  each  point  of  the  curve 
should  be  worked  out  and  entered  in  the  note-book  before  beginning  to 
run  in  the  curve.  As  a  check  notice  that  the  index  reading  for  P.T.  is 
equal  to  ^/. 

264.  To  Lay  Out  a  Circular  Curve  with  the  Tape. 

(a)  By  tangent  offsets.    This  method  simply  consists  in  lay- 
ing off  each  deflection  angle  by  measuring 
an  offset  from  the  tangent  instead  of 
turning  it  off  with  a  transit.     Thus, 
for  example,  point  1  is  located  by  laying 
off  BC,  found  by  calculation ,  and  C-1 ,  also    ^  T"  yf^'^x     |      \ 
found  by  calculation.    Theoretically  C-1        /'•      jHx^v^> 
is  perpendicular  to  BC,  but  in  practice  it 
is  better  to  establish  C  and  then  find  the 
intersection  of  C-1  with  the  chord  B-1, 
the  length  of  which  is  known,  than  to 
construct  the  right  angle  at  C.     The  Fio.264(o). 

formulas  needed  in  computation  are  easily  derived  from  trigo* 
nometry.    If  D=«the  deflection  angle  and  R  the  radius,  then: 

Distance  along  tangent  Offset  from  tangent 

BC*        -m-1  -/?  sin  2D  C'l*^Bm  =  jK  versine  2D 

BE         -iS-2  "Rem AD  E'2~BS  --Bver8ine4D 

For  N  chords  -  R  sin  2ND  For  N  chords  -  R  versine  2ND 

More  convenient  formulas  to  use  "where  C  =  length  of  chords 
may  be  found  by  substituting  for  R  its  vahie  jC+ein  Z>: 

Distance  along  the  tangent  =  (JC  sin  2iVD)-^sin  D» 
Offset  from  the  tangent       =  (C  sin'  ND)  t-  sin  D. 

In  computing,  the  logarithms  of  (]C-^sin  D)  and  (C-s-sin  D)  re- 
main constant,  which  facilitates  work. 

(5)  By  offsets  from  chords  produced.  Produce  B-l  to  H  (Fig. 
264  (a)),makingl-if  «J?-1.  Then  B0:B-l"B'l:H-2  or  /2:C- 
C:H-2. 

Hence  H-2  =  C*  4-  H .  or  in  the  case  of  1 00-f t .  chords  =»  100'  4-  jB. 

*  In  meet  cases  no  appreciable  error  is  involved  by  calling  BC'^B-l, 
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Note  that  this  offset  equals  twice  the  tang^^it  offset. 

(c)  By  ojf sets  from  a  long  chord.   Sup- 
pose that  two  stations,  B  and  M,  are 
given  and  the  length  of  the  curve  BVM 
is  known.     Then  from  equation  (13), 
p.    205,  BOM  ^  2ND  and  the  middle 
ordinate  XV '^R  versine  ^BOM 
«=-R  versine  A"Z). 
If  iV  =  2,  then  BOM  =»  4D  and 
XV  "R  versine  of  2D, 
Fig.  264(c).  Another  form  is 

XV  =  iBMta,niBOM; 
or  still  another  form: 


For  any  oth^  ordinate  WZ  a  distance  XZ  from  the  middle 
ordinate:  ^ 

TFz=Trp-zp=v''Fo»-po»-xo-\/i2*-^-3:»-.  ^/r^--bx\ 

(d)  By  distances  scaled  from  a  map.  (1)  Plot  the  curve  to  a 
scale  large  enough  so  that  distances  can  be  scaled  as  closely  as 
will  be  required  for  measurements  in  the  field.  (2)  Scale  ordi- 
nates  or  offsets  to  some  assumed  base-line,  and  enter  these  dis- 
tances on  a  map  or  a  specially  prepared  sketch  for  use  in  the 
field.  (3)  Lay  out  the  base-line  in  the  field,  and  lay  off  the 
measurements  as  indicated  on  the  sketch. 

This  is  a  very  usieful  method  for  work  in  which  extreme  ac- 
curacy is  not  required,  such,  for  example,  as  land8cap>e  work. 

265.  Giving  Lines  for  Masonry*  (See  also  Art.  224.)  Ex* 
cavation  is  required  for  most  masonry  structures.  The  first  step, 
therefore,  is  to  set  stakes  which  will  guide  the  contractor  in 
digging.  Such  stakes  are  set  roughly  and  often  very  hurriedly, 
especially  if  the  contractor  is  already  "  on  the  job  "  and  waiting 
to  begin  work.  Before  the  excavation  reaches  its  full  depth 
the  surveyor  usually  sets  "batter-boards."  These  batter- 
boards  are  horizontal  boards  nailed  to  posts  or  to  some  other 
support,  such  as  the  wall  of  an  adjacent  building.  The  upper 
edges  of  the  boards  are  usually  set  at  some  known  elevation^ 
say  an  even  number  of  feet  above  or  below  the  required  eleva- 
tion of  some  well-defined  line  of  the  structure.  They  are  also 
set  in  such  a  position  that  by  stretching  strings  from  one  to 
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another  the  nuwon'can  get  the  most  important  lines  of  the 
structure  (neat  lines).  The  exact  points  where  the  strings 
should  be  factened  to  the  boards  are  marked  by  nails  or  by 
notches  cut  in  the  board.    Additional  suggestions  for  staking 

out  work  are  given  on  p.  159. 

Reftnark.  The  next  article  gives  in  detail  the  work  of  staking  out  a  house, 
and  Arts.  272  and  273  give  the  methods  of  staking  out  a  retaining- wall 
and  a  bridge  abutment.  These  typical  cases  will  siiggMt  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  other  cases.  When  a  masonry  structure  is  on  a  grade  the  work 
usually  involvea  considerahle  leveling,  examples  of  which  are  given  in 
Ch&pter  XXlll  aa  LevelinoSpecial  Work, 

266.  To  Stake  Out  a  Building  means  to  estabhsh  points 
which  will  guide  the  contractor  in  building  the  foundation.    It 
would  be  of  Uttle  use  to  set  a  stake  at  each  comer  of  the  build- 
ing, for  these  stakes  would  be  knocked  out  in  excavating.     The 
usual  method  is  to  set  batter-boards  or  comer-boards  a  few  feet 
outside,  where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  con- 
struction, and  to  cut  notches  or  drive  nails  in  the  upper  edges, 
so  that  the  mason  can  get  his  lines  by  stretching  strings  between 
the  points  Uius  established.    Usually  the  upper  edges  of  the 
boards  are  set  at  the  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  foundation-wall 
or  water-table  (or  some  whole  number  of  feet  above  or  below 
the  top),  and  thus  serve  as  points  from  which  to  measure  the 
depth  of  the  cellar,  the  heights  of  walls,  and  other  elevations. 
The  architect  or  owner  usually  furnishes  the  surveyor  with  a 
blue-print  plan  of  the  building,  and  with  other  neoessaiy  data, 
such  as  its  location  with  respect  to  street-lines,  boundary-lines, 
and  adjacent  buildings;    also  the  elevation  of  the  top  of  the 
foundation-wall  or  water-table  vnth  respect  to  some  datum, 
juch  as  a  city  bench-mark,  a  merestone,  or  the  water-table  of 
an  adjacent  building. 

General  method.  The  aim  should  be  to  accomplish  the  work 
with  as  few  set-ups  and  as  few  measurements  as  is  consistent 
with  the  certainty  of  correct  results.  In  most  cases  the  best 
method  is  to  stake  out  temporarily  a  reference  rectangle,  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  correct,  and  then  to  use  the  sides  of  this  rectangle 
as  base-lines  for  locating  each  comer  of  the  building.  The  more 
irregular  the  outline  of  the  building  the  more  necessary  it  is  to 
have  base-lines.  The  following  illufiftiatiGm  shows  one  method 
of  staking  out  a  building.  Study  it  to  see  if  some  other  method 
equally  good  or  even  better  could  have  been  used. 

(a)  JUuntratum,    In  Fig.  266  (a)  the  front  of  the  building  is  parallel  to 
RBd  10  ft.  from  the  street -line;  it  is  30  ft.  from  the  western  boundary-line. 
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(1)  Loest^  the  oomera  A,  B,  C,  and  D  roughly  with  the  tape  ao  that 
the  contrftctor  could  set  posts  for  the  batter-boards. 

(2)  The  line  of  sight  along  the  stieet^line  was  obstructed,  henee  set  up 
2  ft.  out  from  a  merestone  at  the  nearest  street-comer  and  established 
stations  (2)  and  (3)  on  a  line  parallel  to  and  2  ft.  outside  of  the  street- 
line.     Statjion  (2)  is  30  ft.  from  boundary  line,  and  (3)  is  40  ft.  from  (2). 

(3)  Set  up  at  (2)  and  backsighting  on  a  near-by  bench-mark,  marked  a 
horizontal  line  on  each  post  3  ft.  above  the  elevation  of  the  water>table. 
The  contractor  nailed  the  boards  with  upper  edges  on  these  lines.  (Batter- 
boards  represented  by  double  lines  in  the  figure.) 


I 


l^j       fisnca 


j    in, ,|^^^«»,:^^^. J 

^2)  W^ 


Fig.  266(a). 

(4)  Turned  off  90^  from  the  line  through  (2)  and  (3),  and  established 
temporary  stakes  A  and  B;  also  two  nuils  on  batter-boards  marked  2» 
and  a  reference-point  on  another  building  marked  R^ 

(5)  Set  up  at  (3),  turned  off  90^  from  line  through  (2)  and  (3),  and 
established  temporary  stakes  C  and  Z>;  also  two  nsuls  marked  3  and  a 
teference-poiiit  on  a  fence  marked  R^ 

(6)  Measured  the  diagonals  BC  and  AD  of  the  referenoe  reetani^  as  a 
check.  Found  one  of  them  0.01  ft.  longer  than  the  other.  Corrected  the 
error. 

(7)  Set  up  at  C,  sighted  at  A,  established  a  reference-hub  Re  and  a  nail 
c,  plunged,  and  established  a  reference-point  on  the  fence  Rt  and  another 
nailc 

^  (8)  Set  uo  at  D,  backsighted  on  ^),  turned  off  90"  as  a  check. — line  of 
sight  passed  slightly  to  the  left  of  B, — error  small  enough  to  be  ignored. 
Brought  line  of  f^i^^ht  on  B,  established  a  reference-stake  Rd  and  nail  d, 
plunged  and  established  a  reference-point  on  the  fence  Rd  and  another 
nail  d. 

(9)  Set  the  intermediate  nails  marked  n  by  measuring  with  a  tape 
(6)  Pradieal  suggestions.  (1)  Tae  reference-stakes  should  be  placed 
where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  covered  up  by  building  materials,  and 
where  they  will  be  of  the  mo^t  vae  in  re-establishing  points  should  the 
batter-boards  be  disturbed  (2)  It  vi  often  necessary  to  set  a  new  buUd- 
ing  with  its  front  on  line  with  one  already  built.  If  the  latter  is  not  par- 
allel to  the  street-line,  stations  (2)  and  (3)  should  be  set  on  a  line  parallel 
to  and  a  definite  distance  from  the  front  of  the  old  building.  (3)  Occa- 
sionally a  building  must  be  oriented  with  respect  to  the  true  north,  and 
then  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  true  meridian. 

267.  To  Stake  Out  a  House-lot.  Procure  the  deed  of  the 
land,  or  consult  the  town  or  city  records,  and  from  the  descrip* 
tive  clause  in  the  deed  stake  out  the  lot,  using  a  method  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  preceding  article.  When,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  descriptive  clause  is  so  indefinite  as  to  be  of  little  value*  the 
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or  must  resort  to  other  methods.  (See  article  on  bound* 
rveys.) 

'real  muggeationM.  An  iron  rod  or  half-inch  iron  pipe  set  in  the 
vrith  about  3  ft.  of  it  below  fro($t-liie  will  terve  as  a  rertraiient 

lent  for  each  corner.  Stone  posts  with  tops  a  few  inches  below  thoi 
of  the  ground  are  much  better.     In  making  a  record  of  boundary- 

t  least  one  line  should  be  carefully  referenced  with  respect  to  per-^ 

t  Undmarks  (Art.  230.  p.  2j3). 

S.  Farm  Survey.  The  following  method  is  recommended: 
transit  lines  conveniently  near  the  boundaries  by  the  azi- 

method,  locating  stations  to  the  best  advantage  (p.  149). 
side  shots  to  each  comer,  and  if  boundaries  are  straight,  chain 
^ngths  of  boundaries  as  well  as  of  transit  lines.  If  bounda^- 
ire  not  straight,  locate  them  by  offsets  from  a  transit  line., 
azimuths  and  lengths  of  the  transit  lines  and  side  shots  to 
ers  as  found  above  are  all  the  data  required  for  the  office- 
:  of  calculating  the  azimuths  and  length  of  each  straight 
idary  line.     (The  measured  length  of  a  boundary-line  serves 

check.)    From  the  azimuths  and  lengths  of  the  boundaiy- 

\  thus  calculated  the  area  may  be  computed,  as  explained 

ae  chapter  on  Are'^s,  Part  II, 

9te.     For  a  quick  roug'i  survey  run  over  the  boundary;-line8  with  com*- 
and  chain  or  tape.     (See  chapter  on  Compass  Surveying. > 

69.  Survey  for  an  Architect.  A  map  from  which  an  archi<» 
}  is  to  get  the  data  for  locating  and  planning  a  building^ 
uld  show  a  number  of  things  not  found  on  an  ordinary  map. 
reover,  everything  of  importance  should  be  given  by  dimen* 
as  and  explanatory  notes  similar  to  a  working  drawing,  so 
it  the  architect  will  not  have  to  depend  upon  scaling  the: 
p.    For  a  city  lot  the  map  should  show  as  a  nile: 

(1)  Outlines  of  the  lot  with  lengths  of  all  boundary-lines  and 
3  values  of  all  angles  plainly  marked  on  the  map.    One  sid& 

least  should  be  shown  carefnlly  referenced  wi^  respect  to 
o  or  more  permanent  points  (Art.  260,  p.  203). 

(2)  Street  and  curb  lines  and  the  line  of  the^  street  sewer. 

(3)  Adjacent  buildings,  large  trees,  and  otHer  objects  whicK 
ight  affect  the  location  of  the  building  or  the  location  of  win- 
)ws  in  the  building. 

(4)  Direction  of  the  true  nort.h  shown  by  an  arrow  to  enable 
le  architect  to  plan  rooms  for  exposure, — ^the  trvs  bearing  of  a. 
}undary-line  is  even  better,  for  it  helps  to  reference  that  line. 

(5)  Elevations  of  the  flow-line  of  the  sewer,  elevations  and 
rades  of  all  sidewalks  in  front  of  or  adjoining  the  lot,  and  the 
levation  of  the  ground  itself.  If  the  surface  is  irregular,  con- 
our-lines  of  per&pe  one-  to  two-foot  intervals  will  best  show 
he  elevations  of  the  ground. 
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Sonielamcfl  in  additioa  to  the  above  it  will  be  deeirable  to  i^ve  the  «Ib* 
vations  of  water-tableR  of  adjoining  building,  and  the  location,  height, 
thickness,  and  plumb  of  adjacent  walls,  especially  if  the  propMied  builcBnc 
is  to  fit  exactly  between  two  existing  buildings;*  location  and  depth  of 
existing  foundations;  size  and  location  of  water,  gas,  and  electric  mains, 
and  the  location  of  points  where  fiervice-pipes  come  through  the  curt>. 

When  the  building  is  planned  by  an  out-ot-town  architect  the  engineer 
can  often  furnish  useful  information,  such  as  a  copy  of  the  city  ordinances 
pertaining  to  buildings,  the  nature  of  the  soil  where  the  building  is  to 
stand  and  its  bearing  power,  the  city  water  pressure,  and  other  local  eo>n- 
ditions. 

270.  To  Locate  Machinery,  Lines  of  Shafting,  and  Similar 
Objects.  The  usual  methods  of  field  work  are  employed.  In 
much  of  the  work,  however,  such,  for  example,  as  the  alinement 
of  shafting,  leveling  must  be  combined  with  transit  work;  i.e., 
the  line  must  be  given  vertically  as  well  as  horizontally.  Es- 
tablish one  or  more  reference-lines  for  transit  work  (similar  to 
the  reference  rectangle  in  staking  out  a  house,  p.  210),  and  one 
or  more  permanent  bench-marks  for  leveling.  Establish  the 
location  and  elevation  of  all  important  or  ruling  points,  such  aa 
bed-plates  and  foundations  for  machines  and  hangers  for  shaft- 
ing. (See  Chapter  XXIII  for  method  of  leveling  for  a  line  of 
shafting.)  The  data  for  this  work  are  usually  obtained  from  a 
previously  prepared  plan,  although  occasionally  the  surveyor  is 
called  upon  to  prepare  this  plan  also. 

Surveyii^  methods  are  now  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  construction  of  large  machines.  (See  ''The  Use  of  Survey- 
ing Instruments  in  Machine-shop  Practice,''  Engineering  New9, 
Dec.  11,  1002.) 

27 1 .  To  Stake  Out  a  Road  or  H  igh way.  Stakes  are  usually 
set  at  least  every  50  ft.  For  an  ordinary  road,  such  as  a  mac- 
adam road,  the  first  step  is  to  rim  the  oenter-Une,  setting  the 
uptakes,  however,  on  either  side  so  that  there  are  two  rows  of 
stakes,  one  for  each  edge  of  the  road.  These  stakes  are  usually 
Ibcated  by  offsets  from  the  center-line,  and  if  set  some  whole 
number  of  feet  (say  3  or  4  ft.)  outside  of  the  edges  of  the  road 
^y  are  less  likely  to  be  disturbed. 

The  second  step  is  to  go  over  the  line  with  the  level,  estab* 
Wishing  grades,  and  marking  the  staked  '  Cut '  or  *  Fill.' 

Note.  For  the  methods  of  establisfimg  grade-points,  marinns  srrade- 
«takes,  and  staking  out  city  streets  and  pavements,  see  Chapter  XXlll. 

Practical  suggestions.  (1)  For  an  ordinary  country  highway 
stakes  should  not  vary  from  line  or  grade  more  than  one  tenth 


*  The  author  has  in  mind  a  case  where  it  became  necessaiy  to  prae- 
tieaSy  rodraw  the  plans  of  a  laree  building  beoause  the  distanoss  be'^weeti 
pisting  buildings  on  either  side  were  incorrectly  given  on  the  map. 
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of  &  foot.  Of  course  greater  variations  might  be  allowed,  de^ 
pending  upon  the  location  of  the  road,  material  used,  and 
methods  of  payment  for  the  work.  (2)  If  extensive  cutting  or 
filling  is  to  be  done,  it  often  pays  to  set  slope-stakes,  as  in  rail- 
road work.  (3)  Curves  may  be  staked  out  according  to  one  of 
the  methods  in  Arts.  263,  264,  p.  204-208.  The  fourth  method 
(scaling  distances),  is  much  used  for  irregular  highways.  (4) 
Where  the  road  curves  sharply  or  the  grade  changes  rapidly  it 
may  be  necessary  to  set  stakes  at  shorter  intervals  than  fifty 
feet.  (5)  If  the  highway  has  not  already  been  laid  out,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  set  stakes  for  fence-lines  or  boundaries  of  the 
road.  (6)  Sometimes  a  separate  set  of  stakes  is  used  for  gradei 
but  one  set  for  both  line  and  grade  is  preferable. 

272.  To  Give  Lines  for  a  Retaining-wall.  (See  also  Arts. 
224  and  265.)  In  Fig.  272  the  section  shown  of  a  retaining- 
wall  is  only  a  few  feet  in  length,  but  the  method  may  be  used 
for  a  wall  of  any  length.  (1)  Set  stakes  A  and  J?,  or  if  more 
convenient  stakes  C  and  D.  If  possible,  each  stake  should  be 
some  whole  number  of  feet  from  the  nearer  end  of  the  walL 

Either  line,  AB  or  CD,  will  be  sufficient  forpurposes  of  excavation. 
The  coatiactor  oan  get  the  widths  W  and  W'  from  the  blue  print 
and  set  his  own  stakes  for  the  outside  lines  o£  the  foundation 
no  matter  how  much  the  latter  may  be  broken  up 
by  steps.  The  lower  course  is  often  concrete  and 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  contractor  gets  the 
outside  lines  ezaetly  right  or  not,  so  long  as  he 
makes  this  concrete  base  extend  the  minimutn  dis- 
tanee  each  way  as  called  for  by  the  T^lan;  if  he 
should  make  it  a  little  wider,  no  harm  is  dona. 

(2)  When  the  excavation  is  well  under 
way,  if  not  before,  set  batter-boards  at  a 
known  elevation,  and  by  nails  or  notches  give 
points  for  both  lines  AB  and  CD.  Very  often 
these  lines  must  be  established  parallel  to 
some  street4ine  or  property  line. 

PraeHeal  BUgaeMians.  (1)  There  are  several  well- 
defined  lines  at  the  top  of  the  wall  and  several  at 
tlie  bottom,  but  it  would  only  lead  to  confusion  to 
give  more  than  the  two  lines  AB  and  CD.  These 
two  neat  lines  are  chosen  because  they  are  definite 
hues  and  moreover  determine  the  finished  face  of 
the  walL  (2)  In  giving  lines  for  excavation,  it  is 
often  more  convenient  to  give  parallel  lines  that  are 
offset  a  whole  number  of  feet  from  the  required  lines. 
(3)  In  giving  lines  and  grade  for  the  finished  face  it 
may  be  convement  to  use  plank  set  on  edge  aeross 
the  trench,  as  in  sewer- work  (Chapter  XXIII). 
Sometimes  nails  driven  in  the  concrete  base  are  used  Fig.  272. 

for  the  lower  line.     (4)  Nearly  all  walls  are  so  long 
that  they  are  built  in  sections.    Stakes  and  batter-boards  are  set  fn  ad« 
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vance  of  the  work  as  they  are  needed,  and  strings  are  drawn  from  the 
atakes  or  batter-boards  to  the  finished  wall,  or  an  offset  line  may  be  used 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  excavation.  (5)  When  the  wall  is  on  a  cur^'-e 
the  stakes  must  be  set  near  enough  together  so.  that  the  wail,  though 
really  built  in  a  series  of  straight  lines,  will  appear  as  a  smooth  curve. 
Thus,  for  example,  for  a  curve  of  23J  ft.  radius  points  should  not  be  more 
than,  say,  10  ft.  apart.  There  are  four  ways  of  locating  the  points:  (a)  By 
locating  the  center  of  the  curve  and  swingmg  the  arc  with  the  tape, — only 
possible  for  true  arcs  of  circles  of  small  radius.  (6)  By  deflection  angles, 
p.  2J4.  (c)  By  offsets  from  tangent  or  long  chord,  p.  207.  (d)  By  ordi- 
nates  from  a  convenient  base-line ,  the  ordinates  having  been  previous'ly 
determined  either  by  calculition,  or  by  plotting  to  a  large  scale  and  scal- 
ing off  such  ordinates  as  it  is  desired  to  reproduce  upon  the  ground.  The 
1  'tter  method  is  very  useful  for  irregular  curves,  such  as  those  which  occur 
in  landscape  work. 

273.  To  Give  Lines  for  a  Wing  Abutment.      In  Fig.  273 

the  main  part  of  an  abutment  is  shown,  but  the  concrete  fomi- 

dation  is  not  shown.  The 
work  is  similar  to  that  of 
giving  lines  for  a  retain- 
ing-wall  as.  outlined  in  the 
preceding  article.  As  sug- 
gested  in  that  article,  the 
best  line  to  give  is  where 
the  face  of  the  main  wall 
joins  the  foundation,  or  in 
this  case  the  line  AB, 

(1)  Set  a  stake  12  on  the 
axis  of  the  bridge. 

(2)  Set  up  over  R,  and 
set  stakes  A  and  B;  also 
establish  points  O  and  0\ 

(3)  Set  up  over  O,  and 
turning  off  th^  angle  of  the  wing  set  a  stake  in  line,  as  E.  Repeat 
the  operation  at  0'. 

Practical  suggestions.  (1)  It  may  be  necessary  to  set  points 
A  and  B  some  distance  from  R,  perhaps  on  piles  or  cofFer-dara, 
if  construction  has  already  begun.  (2)  li  AB  oomes  in  the 
water,  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  offset  stakes,  as  A'  and  B\ 
Instead  of  A  and  B.  The  offset  distance  should  be  some  whole 
number  of  feet  if  possible,  and  should  be  plainly  marked  on 
the  stakes.  (3)  If  for  the  same  reason  it  is  inconvenient  to 
establish  R,  set  two  points,  as  H  and  K,  on  the  axis  of  the  bridge. 
The  contractor  can  produce  the  line  through  these  points  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  starting  the  piling,  coffer-dam,  etc.  If 
the  stream  is  narrow,  one  of  these  points  may  be  set  on  the 


Fig.  273. 
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>posite  shore.  (4)  If  O  is.  inacoeBsible,  the  line  EO  may  be 
tabliahed  by  measuring  ofif  either  a  tangent  distance  from  AB, 
\  BE,  or  a  tangent  distance  from  the  parallel  offset  line  A'B\ 
he  right  angle  at  B  may  be  laid  off  by  eye,  as  the  length  of  the 
ing  is  usually  short  compared  with  the  distance  OE,    Since 

cannot  be  marked  by  a  stake,  set  some  point,  as  F,  on  the 
pposite  shore,  or  if  the  stream  is  too  wide,  set  F'  on  the  same 
lore.  (5)  Stakes  will  answer  for  preliminary  construction, 
ut  they  should  be  replaced  by  batter-boards  giving  eleva- 
ons  as  well  as  lines. 

274.  To  Give  a  Line  for  a  Tunnel.  The  field  work  involved 
i  simple  or  complicated  according  to  local  conditions.  The 
Implest  case  is  when  a  preliminary  straight  line  can  be  run 
ver  the  surface  of  the  ground  between  hubs  on  the  center-line 
f  the  tunnel,  one  at  each  entrance.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
un  a  traverse  in  order  to  locate  this  line.  Once  the  line  is 
stablished  it  may  be  prolonged  a  few  hundred  feet  at  each 
md,  and  permanent  targets  established  which  will  be  used  as 
)ack8ights  when,  in  the  progress  of  the  woik,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  set  up  the  transit  inside  of  the  tunnel.  The  line  may  be 
3rolonged  from  a  backsight  by  the  method  of  double  reverse. 

In  many  cases  the  preliminary  straight  line  between  the  ends 
>f  the  tunnel  cannot  be  run  because  of  obstacles,  such  as  a 
river  or  a  high  cliff  In  that  case  the  direction  and  length  of 
the  axis  of  the  tunnel  must  be  ascertained  either  by  triangu- 
Lation  or  by  running  a  traverse,  the  closing  side  of  which  is  not 
measured,  but  found  by  the  methods  explained  in  Part  II  for 
calculating  omitted  measuranents.  The  omitted  side  is  of 
course  the  required  line  of  the  tunnel. 

When,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  tunnel  is  on  a  grade  the  methods 
for  giving  a  grade  explained  in  the  chapter  on  leveling  are 
used.  Even  when  the  tunnel  is  level  it  will  be  necessary  to 
establish  the  two  ends  at  the  same  elevation  by  running  lines 
of  levels  between  them  before  the  tunnel  is  started. 

When  the  tunnel  is  on  a  curve  the  work  becomes  still  more 
complicated,  the  curve  being  run  in  by  the  method  of  Art.  203, 
p.  204,  or  by  some  similar  method. 
275.  To  Locate  Piers  for  a  Bridge.*    It  is  assumed  that  it 

*  Chapter  XVI,  on  Trtanfntlation  should  be  read  in  connection  with  this 
artic^.  For  a- more  complete  treatment i  of  the  subject  the  studem;  to 
referred  to  a  chapter  on  triangulation  for  bridg»-pier8  in  "De  Pontibua"  by 
J.  A.  L.  Waddell  (John  ^iley  &  Sods). 
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id  impracticable  to  measure  from  pier  to  pier  with  the  tape. 
The  problem  is  a  double  one:  (1)  To  find  by  triangulation 
the  total  distance  from  a  point  on  one  shore  to  a  point 
on  the  opposite  shore,  both  points  lying  in  the  axis  of  the 
bridge;  (2)  To  looate  at  least  one  point  for  each  pier  by 
calculating  two  angles  sudi  that  when  these  angles  are  turned 
off  from  different  base<^lines  or  from  two  different  points  on 
the  same  base-line,  the  two  lines  of  sight  will  intersect  at  the 
required  point.  The  amount  of  work  involved  in  the  Seeond 
half  of  the  problem  depends  upon  the  number  of  piers  to  be 
located. 

(a)  The  ideal  method.     (1)  Establish  a  base-line  on  each  shore 
exactly  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge,  extending  above 

and  below  the  bridge.     (2) .  Find 
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^^^ y^       by  triangulation  the  p^rpendio- 


y        /  uiar  distance  AB  between  base- 

\^         ^(pieri  ^/  lines   on   opposite   shores.     (3) 

\.  /  1    \  /  Having  determined  where  the 


^/  \  piers  are  to  be  located,  lay  off 


y         ^\Piers    \^  above  and  below  the  bridge  on 

"^^         ^\  each  base-line  the  distance  from 

J^ — ^^^ ^  *****  base-line  to  the  nearest  pier, 

8  A  »  " 


Fig  275(a)  ^^^  ***®^  ^  succession  the  dis- 

tances to  other  piers,  so  that 
each  pier  will  be  located  by  two  intersecting  lines  mulfing 
angles  of  45°  with  the  base-lines  on  opposite  shores  as  well  as 
with  the  axis  of  the  bridge.  Any  one  of  the  intersecting  Knee 
can  be  estabhshed  at  any  tkne  by  simply  stating  from  a  point 
on  one  shore  to  a  point  on  the  opposite  shore  wi^wvA  turning  off 
an.  angle. 

Remark.  The  diief  advantage  of  this  method  lies  in  the  faet  that  after 
the  90°  angles  at  A  and  B  have  been  laid  off  and  the  four  angles  mea9- 
itfed  in  step  (2)  to  deteitnine  the  length  of  AB,  no  further  measurement 
of  angles  is  necessary. 

(&)  General  method.  It  is  seldom  that  the  ideal  method  can 
be  employed  because  the  conditions  do  not  often  permit  base- 
lines to  be  laid  out  on  both  shores  in  the  manner  indicated. 
There  are  two  alternatives: 

<I)  Establish  base-lines  on  opposite  shores,  both  above  or 
both  below  the  bridge. 

.    (2)  Establish  two  base-lines  on  the  same  shore,  one  above  and 
one  below  the  brid^re. 
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Q^i€9iian.  Two  olimt  locations  lor  bMe-Ua^s  *te  poMihle:  <1)  BAth 
baae-lineB  on  the  wune  shore  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  bridge.  (2)  The 
two  bane  linea  on  oppoeite  shores,  one  abovet  the  other  below  the  bridge. 
Why  would  each  of  tnese  conditions  be  onsatisfaetoxyT 

Base-lines  should  be  laid  off  approximately  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  bridge,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  aim  at  exact 
right  angles,  for  much  time  in  the  field  may  thus  be  wasted, 
while  the  time  saved  in  computation  is  very  little.  It  is  better 
to  lay  off  the  base-line  in  the  most  favorable  location,  and  let 
the  angle  of  its  intersection  with  the  axis  of  the  bridge  be 
oblique.  A  general  method  of  procedure  is  given  in  the  Ibl* 
lowing  illustration. 

(c)  lUtutroHcn.  The  following  steps  were  taken  in  locating  the  oentef 
points  A  and  B  of  two  piers. 

(1)  Established  a  base-line 
SH  on  the  south  shore  inter- 
secting the  longitudinal  ajcis 
of  the  bridge  at  S;  also  a 
similar  base-line,  iVAi,  on  the 
north  shore. 

(2)  Carefully  referenced 
hubs  S,  H,  N,  and  M,  p.  203. 

(3)  Measured  the  length  of 
each  base-line  a  number  of 
times  and  found  its  probable 
value  and  the  probable  error,  ^ 

PP- ^7-59.  "~  BMeLineNcl 

(4)  Measured  the  angles  of 
the  triangle  MSN;    also  the  Fio.  275(c). 
angles  of  the  triangle  NSH, 

Six  sets  (p.  194)  were  taken  for  each  angle  and  its  probable  value  and 
probable  error  determined,  p.  19. 

(5)  Computed  the  distance  SN  from  the  triangle  MSN;  also  from  the 
trianfi^  NSH,  The  two  computed  lengths  checked  within  the  Umit  of 
error  adopted.     (A  discrepancy  of  less  than  0.05  ft.  (or  |")  per  1000  ft.) 

(6)  Computed  the  angles  BHS  and  AHS;  also  the  angles  BMN  and 
AMN. 

(7)  Made  out  and  blue-printed  a  triangulation-sheet  showing  all  com- 
puted anfl^s  and  distances  as  well  as  measured  anodes  and  distances. 

(8)  Laid  off  the  computed  angles  BHS,  AHS,  BMN,  and  AMN.  The 
check  on  the  intersection-points  A  and  B  was  tried  by  sighting  from  8  to 
N:  this  line  passe  J  through  B  almost  exactly  but  was  i''  from  A,  which 
was  within  the  allowable  error  adopted  for  this  work,  i.e.,  Y'  for  all  inter- 
sections.    Each  angl3  was  turned  off  twelve  times. 

(9)  Set  targets  An  and  Bn  on  the  north  shore,  and  As  and  Ba  on  the 
south  shore,  so  that  the  intersecting  lines  could  thereafter  be  established 
without  turning  off  angles.     Carefully  referenced  these  points. 

Id)  Practical  sttggeationa,  BoBe-line.  (1)  Choose  its  location  with  a 
-view  to  the  proi)er  proportions  of  triangles,  p.  193.  This  will  make  each 
base-line  approximately  equal  to  the  total  length  of  the  bridge, — not  less, 
say,  than  three  quarters  of  that  length.  (2)  Use  substantial  hubs  and 
supporting  stakes,  and  properly  protect  all  hubs,  p.  57.  (3)  Use  a  50-ft. 
or  a  lOO-ft.  tape:  it  may  ne  well  to  send  it  to  the  bridge  company  for 
comparison  with  their  standard.  (4)  Choose  the  end  of  the  base-line 
where  all  piers  are  visible,  as  it  is  preferable  to  locate  all  piers  from  the 
same  point.  When,  however,  it  is  impracticable  to  do  this,  either  because 
of  obstacles  to  sight  or  because  of  too  acute  intersections,  intermediate 
hubs  may  be  established  on  a  base-line  for  locating  different  piers.  (5)  If 
shore  conditions  are  unfavorable,  it  may  be  necessary  to  run  a  broken 
base-line,  or  a  shorter  base-line  may  have  to  be  expanded,  p.  193. 
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MMuuring  angU:  (6)  The  transit  chould  be  graduated  to  ^'  ot  in 
important  work  to  10".  (7)  The  angles  should  be  taken  in  sets  by  <$oine 
Bueh  method  as  that  explained  on  p.  196,  and  the  most  probable  value 
and  probable  error  of  each  angle  determined,  p.  19.  (8)  The  error  in  the 
sum  of  the  most  probable  values  of  the  three  angles  m  each  of  the  main 
triangles  should  not  exceed,  as  a  rule,  5  seconds,  and  may  be  reduced  to, 
say,  2  seconds  in  important  work.  An  error  of  one  second  in  an  angle 
means  an  error  of  -^  inch  at  1000  ft.  (p.  198).  (9)  If  the  error  in  the  sum 
of  the  angles  lb  too  large,  determine  from  the  neld  notes  which  angle  was 
measured  under  tlie  most  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  and  remeasure 
that  an|[^  first:  it  may  save  measuring  the  other  angles. 

Laying  oif  anglet.  (10)  Lay  off  the  angle  for  locating  a  pier  and  set  a 
wooden  tai)get,  usually  on  the  opposite  shore,  where  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed.  Turn  off  the  anc^  ten  to  twenty  times  continuously  around 
the  Unib,  marking  the  line  each  time  where  the  line  of  sight  strikes  the 
target.  This  will  result  in  a  series  of  lines,  the  average  of  which,  assumed 
to  be  correct,  is  marked  conspicuously  on  the  target.  Repeat  the  opera* 
tion  for  each  intersecting  line  used  in  locating  each  pier.  Reference  each 
taiget.  (11)  When  piers  are  built  in  an  open  coffer-dam.  or  when  dtagini^ 
is  used,  points  on  lines  may  be  placed  on  tne  dam  or  the  staffinc^  and  occa- 
rionally  tested  to  see  that  they  have  not  been  disturbed.  Wooi,  however* 
the  pier  is  built  in  a  movable  caisson  the  latter  should  bo  kept  in  place 
by  daily  tests :  no  angles  are  turned  off,  but  sights  are  taken  to  t\e  targets. 
(12)  For  round  piers  only  one  point  is  given  (the  center),  >  «it  'or  rectangu- 
lar piers  an  additional  point  near  the  periphery  must  b ;  frlven  to  detect 
any  rotation  of  the  pier  about  its  vertical  axis  duridg  Hr*  unking  of  the 


CHAPTER  XVin 

TRANSIT  SURVEYING— PROBLEMS 

There  are  certain  geometncpl  and  trigonoDietrioal  problems  wlueh 
occasionally  arise  in  transit  surA'eying,  but  which  are  of  too  infrequent 
occurrence  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  routine  field  work.  These  prob* 
lems  have  been  grouped  for  reference  in  this  chapter.  Many  of  them  are 
problems  in  simple  triangulation  to  which  the  methods  cf  Chapter  XVI 
apply. 


276.  Problems  in  Triangulation.  On  pages  64  to  66  are 
given  the  so-called  obstacle  problems.  Most  of  these  problems 
are  solved  in  transit  surveying  by  triangiilation.  While  it  ip 
not  often  necessary  to  resort  to  the  precise  methods  described 
in  Chapter  XVI,  the  points  emphasized  in  that  chapter  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  naittiely,  that  the  accuracy  of  any  triangulation 
depends  to  a  lar^e  extent  upon  the  proportions  of  the  triangles 
and  that  very  oblique  intersections  should  be  avoided.  Usually 
it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  measure  each  angle  with  an 
ordinary  transit  reading  to  minutes,  doubling  each  angle  if 
desired,  but  more  accurate  methods  should  be  adopted  when 
they  are  warranted  by  the  importance  of  the  work.  If  two 
lines  starting  from  the  same  point  make  an  angle  of  one  minute 
with  each  other,  they  will  be  approximately  0.03  ft.  apart  at 
100  ft.  from  their  intersections  and  0.3  ft.  apart  at  1000  ft., 
i.e.,  the  error  for  one  minvJte  of  arc  is  O.OS  ft.  per  100  ft.  See  p. 
105.  These  quantities,  if  kept  in  mind,  will  often  suggest  the 
precision  with  which  angles  should  be  measured  in  order  to 
meet  given  requirements. 

277.  Obstacles  to  Transit  Surveying;.  Obstacles  to  alignmenS 
and  obstacles  to  measurement  give  rise  to  a  special  set  of  prob- 
lems in  transit  surveying.  Many  of  the  methods  already  given 
for  obstacle  problems  in  chaining  (Chapter  VII)  can  be  used  in 
transit  surveying,  and  with  greater  precision.  The  problems 
treated  in  this  chapter  are  those  most  likely  to  arise  in  prao- 
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tice.  Two  or  three  constructions  are  explained  for  each  prob- 
lem— enough,  it  is  thought,  to  suggest  other  methods  not  only 
for  problems  given  here,  but  also  for  those  problems  which 
occur  so  seldom  in  practice  that  they  have  been  omitted.* 

Choosing  methods.  In  choosing  between  the  methods  given 
for  each  problem  two  things  are  to  be  considered:  accuracy 
and  time.  When  one  method  seems  as  accurate  as  another 
and  it  is  simply  a  question  of  which  is  the  quicker,  it  should  be 
noted  that  constructions  which  require  the  least  time  when 
worked  out  on  paper  sometimes  require  the  most  time  when 
worked  out  in  the  field.  Thus,  for  example,  the  intersection 
of  two  straight  lines  is  quickly  found  on  paper,  but  not  so 
quickly  in  the  field.  Perpendiculars  and  parallels  are  quickly 
drawn  on  paper,  but  corresponding  operations  in  the  field  may 
involve  considerable  work. 

• 

Obstacles  to  Alignment 

(a)  To  prolong  a  straight  line  through  an  obstacle.  Three 
methods  are  shown  in  Fig.  277  (ct).    In  all  three  methods  each 


Fig,  S77  (o). 

point  at  whid)  the  transit  was  set  up  is  indieated  by  a  amall 
tsiangle^  and  the  angles  actually  laid  off  are  noted  on  the  figure. 
The  lines  to  be  prolonged  are  respectively  AB,  GH,  and  LM. 

First  method.  Lay  out  a  rectangle  BCDE,  the  fourth  aide  of 
\ihich»  BE,  is  in  the  inquired  line. 

Second  method.  Lay  out  an  eqialatmal  trianf^e,  HIJ,  the 
third  «ide  of  which,  HJ^  \»  in  the  required  line. 

Third  m€thod.  liay  out  a  squt^re  MNPO,  the  diagonal  of 
which,  MPf,  is  in  the  required  line. 

^  For  a  very  complete  collection  of  such  problems  aee  Gillespie's  Su/^ 
Veying,  VoL  I.  pp.  245  to  257. 
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Ths  ikrw  metkodt  etmpated.  The  nctangle  method  is  leas  Mour&te  tlua 
eitber  of  the  others  when  the  right  angles  at  C,  Z>,  and  E  have  to  be  turned 
off  froni  short  backsi^ts.  When,  however,  the  lines  A^F'  and  BF  are 
eatabUshed  by  oiffBeti  this  method  is  very  satisfactory,  especially  when 
long  sights  parallel  to  the  original  line  can  be  taken.  Thus  A'  and  C  hav- 
ing been  established  by  offsets,  the  transit  may  be  set  at  either  point, 
preferably  A\  and  two  points  Z>  and  F'  established  in  the  line  A'C  produced. 
IS  and  F  may  then  be  found  by  measurement,  assuming  that  the  offsets  are 
short.  This  is  about  the  only  method  that  is  used  when  the  space  is  too 
narrow  to  permit  triangles  to  be  laid  out.  Another  method  of  avoiding 
short  backsights  in  the  rectangle  method  is  to  set  some  point  C  in  Bkj 

Eroduced,and  touse  this  point  as  a  backsight  in  turning  off  90**  at  C,     Simi- 
irly  set  some  point  in  DE  produced,  as  far  away  as  convenient,  and  use 
this  point  as  a  backsight  in  turning  off  90**  at  E. 

The  equilateral-triangle  method  requires  fewer  set-uos  than  either  of 
the  others,  and  the  distance  HJ  is  known  without  calculation.  It  is  a 
good  method  to  use  especially  if  an  equilateral  triangle  can  be  run  on  the 
Dther  side  of  the  object  as  a  check.  The  third  method  has  the  advantage 
that  no  linear  measurements  are  necessary,  the  work  being  done  wfaolTy 
with  the  transit.  If,  however,  the  distance  from  Af  to  P  is  required,  either 
the  diagonal  NO  must  be  measured  or  else  MP  must  be  calculated  from 
(he  sides  of  the  square. 

Practical  HinU.  (1)  Of  course  convenient  distances  arbitrarily  chosen 
may  be  used  for  the  sides  of  the  figures,  but  if  possible  they  should  be  at 
least  from  100  to  200  ft.  long  to  avoid  short  backsights.  For  the  same 
reason  120^  was  measured  at  H  and  /  and  135°  at  M,  instead  of  60**  and  45° 
respectively,  it  being  presumed  that  the  longest  backsight  could  be  had 
in  the  direction  of  (7  or  /  in  one  case  and  in  the  direction  of  L  in  the  other. 
(2)  There  are  other  methods  than  the  three  given  which  are  equally 
good.  Of  course  any  system  of  triangulation  may  be  used,  but  it  is  well 
to  avoid  the  calculation  involved  in  the  use  of  oblique  triangles. 

(&)  To  run  a  line  between  two  given  points,  when  an  obstacle 
intervenes. 

First  method,  C  is  any  convenient  point  which  is  visible 
fraixx  ijae  two  given  points  A  asxd  B,    Make  CD  »  AC  and  CE^ 


Fig.  277  (6>. 

CB,  Measure  ACB  and  CDE.  Then  lay  off  the  angle  CAB'^ 
CDE,  and  the  angle  CBA  - 180°  -{ACB-^-  CDE),  (Or  the  value 
of  CBA  can  be  found  by  measuring  CED,  This  affords  a  check.) 
Transit  points  and  angles  actually  measured  or  laid  off  are  indi- 
cated on  the  figure  by  arrows. 

Another  method.     Measure  AC  and  BC,  also  the  angle  ACB,  and  solvte 
for  the  two  angles  CAB  and  CBA  by  trigonometry. 

Second  method.    Choose  H,  any  conveni^at  point  visible  from 
the  two  given  points  F  and  G,    Piroduce.FH  to  some  point  J 
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and  measure  GHJ.  Turn  off  at  G  the  angle  HGI "  90"^ -GH J. 
This  makes  GIF  a  right  angle.  Hence  tan  HFG  ^GI-^  FI.  The 
angle  thus  calculated  is  laid  off  at  F,  and  its  complement  at 
G,  the  angle  at  G  being  laid  off  first  to  save  a  '^  set-up.'' 

Practical  hints.  TTie  first  method  requires  four  set-ups,  the  second 
three,  but  trigonometrical  computation  is  involved  in  the  second.  Th» 
necond  method  can  be  used  sometimes  where  there  is  not  room  on  the 
ground  to  lay  out  the  first. 


Obstacles  to  Measurement 

(c)  To  measure  between  two  points  when  one  is  inaccessible.    The 
methods  ^ven  for  solving  this  problem  with  the  tape  (see  page 


64)  can  be  used  also  with  the  transit.  There  are  several  other 
methods,  three  of  which  are  given  here. 

First  method.  Lay  oflf  a  base-line  AC  perpendicular  to  the 
required  line  AB,  and  of  any  convenient  length.  Then 
ACxtanBCA^AB. 

Second  method.  Lay  off  DF  perpendicular  to  the  required 
distance  DE,  and  of  any  convenient  length.  Measure  DFE  and 
IsiyoS  DFG-'DFE,    Then  DH-^DE. 

Third  method.  When  both  ends  of  the  lines  are  accessible  a 
third  point  K  may  be  chosen.  In  the  triangle  DKE  measure 
enough  parts  to  obtain  DE,  as,  for  example,  two  sides  and 
included  angle,  or  one  side  and  two  adjacent  angles. 

Practical  hinia.  The  second  method  apnears  on  paper  to  be  the  easiest, 
as  no  calculation  is  involved.  Considerable  work  is  involved,  however. 
In  laying  off  aecurately  the  angle  DFG  and  in  finding  the  precise  point  of 
intersection  at  ff,  i.e.,  the  intersection  of  FO  with  BD  pitxluced.  More- 
over, many  times  there  is  not  room  to  lay  off  DH. 

To  checK  either  the  first  or  the  second  method  repeat  the  prooees,  using  a 
perpendicular  or  base-line  of  difFerent'  lengths-  To  ohe<:k  the  third  eaethod, 
choose  a  new  point  in  pince  of  K^  and,  repeat  the  process.  Sometimes  it 
is  better  to  check  one  method  by  using'an  entirely  different  one. 
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0  Special  cMe,  To  measure  the  diatanee  between  two  given 
Us  when  one  is  invisible  from  the  other  and  is  also  inaccessible, 
ne  soltUion,  Choose  two  auxiliary  points  visible  from  both 
he  given  points  and  from  each  other.    The  inaccessible  point 

the  two  auxiliary  points  form  a  triangle,  and  by  measuring 
angle  at  each  of  the  auxiliary  points  and  using  the  distance 
Tfeen  them  as  a  base,  the  sides  of  the  triangle  can  be  calcu- 
d.  An  auxiliary  point,  the  given  point,  and  the  inaccessible 
it  form  a  triangle  one  side  of  which  has  just  been  found  by 
;ulation,  another  side  (from  the  given  point  to  the*  auxiliary 
it)  can  be  measured,  and  the  angle  between  these  two  sides 
also  be  measured.  The  third  side  (the  required  distance) 
then  be  found  from  these  two  sides  and  the  included  angle. 

emark.     This  is  *n  example  of  numeroufl  special  cases  whieh  now  and 

1  ari.«e  in  practice,  the  solutions  of  which  depend  on  various  fonns  of 
nn^ul  ^tion.  The  student  should  draw  a  figure  illaetrating  the  method 
;  given. 


Fia.  277  («). 


e)  To  measure  between  two  'points  when  both  are  inaccessible, 
AB,  Fig.  277  (c),  be  the  required  distance.    Lay  off  any 

Lvenient  base-line,  as  CD,  and  meas- 
its   length.    At   C  measure   the 

;les  ACD  and  BCD.    At  JD  measure 

>C  and  BDC.    In  each  of  the  tri- 
ples ACD  and  BDC  one  side  and 

)  adjacent  angles  are  now  known, 

1  hence  the  distances  AC,  AD,  BC, 

i  BD  can  be  calculated.     AB  can  then  be  found  from  either 

the  triangles  ACB  or  ADB,  one  computation  serving  as  a 

K;k  on  the  other.    (Two  sides  and  included  angle.   See  formulas 

the  back  of  the  book.) 

/)  To  measure  the  height  of  an  inaccessible  point. 

General  method.     In  Fig.  277  (/),  B  is  the  point  the  height  of 

which  is  required.  The  transit  is  set  up  at 
any  convenient  point  A,  and  the  vertical 
angle  BAC  is  measured,  AC  being  a  hori- 
zontal line. 

Case  I.  When  AC  can  be  measured 

Fig  277(7)  BC = ii  Cx  tan  BAC. 

Case  II.  When  C  is  inaccessible  find  AC  bar 
e  of  the  methods  of  Art.  277  (c)  and  proceed  as  in  Case  I. 
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PraOieal  hifiU.    Note  thftt  thA  resulting  height  BC  is  the  h«i^t  of  B 

above  the  aupportiriQ  axis  of  the  telescope.  The  heisht  of  B  above  any 
point  on  the  ground  can  then  be  found  by  the  upuai  methods  oF  leveling 
or  by  the  vertical-angle  method  just  explained.  There  are  other  methods 
of  solving  the  problem,  one  of  which  is  to  establish  a  point  in  AC  as  D; 
from  the  triangle  ABD  find  AB  and  then  determine  BC.  This  method 
is  simple  in  theory  but  difficult  in  practice,  i.e.,  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
the  angle  BDC.     (Why?) 

278.  Perpendiculars  and  Parallels. 

(a)  To  establish  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  line  from  any  given 
Doint, 


Case  I.  When  the  given  line  AC  and  the  given  point  B  are  both 
accessible.  At  any  point  A  on  AC  measure  CAB,  and  at  B 
lay  off  ABB' '-90'' -CAB. 

Case  II.  When  the  given  line  EF  is  accessible  hut  the  given 
point  D  is  inaccessible.  At  any  two  points  E  and  F  measure 
DEF  and  EFD^  Then  EDF^lSO°-(DEF+EFD)  and  EG^ 
[EFXan  EFDXcoa  DEF]-h8in  EDF. 

Case  III.  When  the  given  point  J  is  accessible  but  the  given 
line  HI  is  inaccessible.  Choose  some  point  K,  and  with  KJ  as 
a  base-line  find  the  angle  J  HI  by  the  method  of  Art.  277  (e), 
p.  223.    Turn  off  HJL  =  90°  -  J  HI. 

(6)  To  establish  a  line  through  a  given  point  parallel  to  a  given 
line. 


FiQ.  278  (6). 


Case  I.  When  the  given  line  AB  and  the  giifen  point  C  are  both 
accessibte.  At  any  point  B  measure  ABC,  and  at  C  lay  off 
BCD- 180^- A5C. 

Case  II.  When  the  given  Krie  EF  is  accessible  but  the  given 
point  0  ia  inaccessible.     \t  any  two  points  E  and  F  measiue 
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GEF  and  EFG.  At  F  lay  o£E  EFH'  =  GEF,  and  at  £  lay  off 
FEH  =  jBFG.  The  intersection  of  EH  and  FW  is  a  point  in  the 
required  line  through  G. 

Case  III.  When  the  given  point  K  is  accessible  biU  the  given 
line  IJ  is  inaccessible.  Choose  some  point  L,  and  with  KL  as 
a  base-hne  find  the  angle  UK  by  the  method  of  Art.  277  (6)» 
p.  223.    LsLyoSJKM-^IJK. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
TOE  OF  THE  LEVEL  AND  THE  LEVELING-ROD 

• 

Many  of  the  directions  for  setting  up  the  transit  and  for  using  its  tele* 
aoope  (Chapter  IX)  apply  equally  well  to  the  use  of  the  level,  so  that  only 
a  few  additional  suggestions  are  necessary.  Before  undertaking  any  work 
in  leveling,  however,  the  student  should  practice  reading  the  leveling-rod 
following  the  directions  given  in  this  chapter.  Special  attention  is  <»lled 
to  the  "dangei^points"  or  places  on  the  rod  where  mistakes  in  reading  are 
most  likely  to  ba  made. 


279.  Setting  up  the  Level.  In  setting  up  the  level  the  sole 
object  is  to  get  the  axis  of  the  telescope  level,  and  to  keep  it 
there,  so  that  the  line  of  sight  will  always  revolve  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane.  The  process  is  easier  than  that  of  setting  up 
a  transit,  since  it  is  not  necessary  to  center  the  instrument  over 
any  given  point.  Plant  the  tripod  legs  in  the  ground  so  that 
the  head  of  the  instrument  is  approximately  level  as  judged 
by  the  eye.  Turn  the  telescope  until  it  is  above  two  diagonally 
opposite  thumb-screws,  and  bring  the  bubble  to  the  center  of 
the  tube  by  turning  the  screws  (see  p.  88).  Turn  the  telescope 
until  it  is  over  the  other  pair  of  screws  and  level  up  as  before. 
Turn  it  back  until  it  is  over  the  first  two  screws  and  repeat  the 
process,  first  over  one  pair  of  screws  and  then  over  the  other, 
until  the  bubble  stays  in  the  center  of  the  telescope  no  matter 
in  what  direction  the  latter  may  be  pointed. 

Practical  hinU.  (1)  The  bubble  will  move  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
left  thumb  is  turned. 

(2)  Observe  the  first  four  hints  for  manipulating  the  tripod  given  on 
p.  87,  Art  114,  and  the  hints  for  using  the  thumb-screws  given  on  p.  88. 
Art.  114. 

(3)  Observe  the  suggestions  as  to  where  to  set  up  given  in  Art.  322,  p. 
251,  and  note  the  errors  (Art.  349)  which  arise  from  setting  up  care- 
lessly.    It  is  especially  important  that  the  level  should  not  settle. 

(4)  If  the  level  is  out  of  adjustment,  it  may  be  impossible  to  set  it  up 
so  that  the  bubble  will  remain  in  the  center  for  all  poeitiona  of  the  tele- 
scope, but  errors  from  this  source  may  be  eliminated  by  making  baek- 
■icht  and  foresight  equaL 
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280.  Use  of  the  Telescope.  Suggestions  for  focusing  and 
ighting  have  already  been  given  on  page  85.  Additional  pre- 
autions  are  necessary  in  leveling,  for  the  accuracy  of  the  work 
lepends  to  a  large  extent  on  keeping  the  line  of  sight  truly  hori- 
ontal.  Anything,  therefore,  which  tends  to  throw  the  telescope 
a  the  least  out  of  level  should  be  avoided. 

The  whole  instrument,  and  especially  the  telescope,  should 
e  handled  with  a  delicacy  of  touch  that  will  preclude  any 
erious  disturbance,  such,  for  example,  as  that  which  may  come 
rom  the  downward  pressure  of  the  hand  upon  the  focusing- 
crew  while  sighting  through  the  telescope. 

(a)  An-€3eperiikerU^  The  results  of  the  following  simple  experiment  will 
iirprise  even  experienced  levelmen  who  have  never  tried  it.  and  will  im« 
ress  upon  the  beginner  the  greM  sensitiveness  of  a  good  level.  Carefully 
>t  up  and  level  the  instrument.  (1)  Rest  the  handis  rather  heavily  upon 
wo  legs  of  the  tripod  and  watch  the  bubble  "move  out/'  returning  to  plaoe 
'hen  the  hands  are  removed.  (It  will  often  movie  out  three  or  four  divi- 
ions,  which  might  make  an  error  of  0.15  ft.  in  a  rod-reading  if  the  rod 
'ere  held  300  ft.  from  the  instrument.)     (2)  The  pame  results  will  follow 

the  weight  of  the  hand  rests  on  the  fodLsing-screw  of  the  object -glass 
r  the  eyepiece  at  the  rear  of  the  telescope.  Moral.  Keep  the  handa  off 
le  inatrumtnt  after  it  is  focused  on  the  leveling-rod.  (3)  Place  several 
ngers  on  one  end  of  the  glass  bubble-tube  and  ol^rve  how  the  warmth  of 
tie  fin«ers  will  "draw"  the  bubble.  Mend.  Very  accurate  work  cannot 
e  done  when  the  sun  shines  on  one  end  of  the  tube  and  not  on  the  other. 

281.  Reading  the  Leveling-rod.  There  are  two  methods^ 
iz.:  (1)  The  rodman  moves  the  target  up  or  down  until  a  sig- 
al  from  the  levelman  tells  him  that  the  center  of  the  target  is 
xactly  covered  by  the  horizontal  hair  in  the  level;  (2)  The 
jvelman  observes  the  division  on  the  rod  exactly  covered  by 
be  horizontal  hair,  and  gets  the  reading  directly  through  the 
elescope  without  the  use  of  a  target. 

The  method  of  reading  the  target  depends  upon  whether  the 
arget  is  provided  with  an  ordinary  scale  or  with  a  vernier, 
^otli  cases  are  explained  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

Note.  In  exDbining  how  to  read  the  leveling-rod  (Arts.  282-283)  it  ifl 
iken  for  granted  that  the  target  is  used.  Once  having  learned  to  take 
irget  readings  correctly,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  read  the  rod  directly 
hrough  the  telescope. 
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82.  Taiipeto  with  Ordinary  Scales.  The  figures  on  the  op- 
ite  page  illustrate  two  forms  of  the  PhUadelpkia  rod.  The 
[es  on  all  six  targets  are  exactly  alike,  i.e.,  each  is  a  tenth  of  a 
t,  subdivided  into  hundredths  and  half-hundredtfaa  (0.005 
In  the  three  upper  figures  the  smallest  division  on  the 
i  is  one  tenth  of  a  foot,  while  in  the  three  lower  figures  each 
ith  is  further  subdivided  into  ten  parts,  or  hundredths  of  a 
•t.  This  latter  subdivision  -is  for  reading  without  a  taiget. 
target-readings  no  attention  is  paid  to  hundredths  of  a  foot  on 
rod.  In  the  three*  lower  figures  readings  are  takm  to  the 
per  edge  of  a  block  mark  instead  of  to  a  fine  line,  as  ia  the 
per  figures:  this  is  the  only  difference  between  the  two  forms 
rods  so  far  as  target-readings  are  concerned.  Note  that  the 
rget-seales  are  not  verniers. 

(a)  To  read  the  rod.     (1)  Note  the  nearest  foot  beloto  the  zero 
target-center. 

(2)  Note  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  foot  below  the  target-eenter. 

(3)  Note  the  division  on  the  scale  opposite  the  tenth  of  a 
ot  observed  in  (2). 

(4)  If  no  division  o&  the  seale  coincides  with  the  tenth  of  a 
ot-mark  on  the  rod,  note  the  nearest  division  on  the  scale 
>ov»e  the  mark  on  the  rod  and  estimate  the  thousandths  of  a 
ot  thus:  5.31  +  0.003  (estimated)  -  5.313.  The  method  of  get- 
ag  the  correct  reading  for  each  rod  (printed  on  the  target)  is 
ven  below. 

Feet + Tenths  +  Hundredths  4-  Thousandths  —  Reading 


5    4- 

2 

+ 

0 

+ 

5 

-   5.205 

5  + 

2 

+ 

6 

-h 

0 

-  5.260 

5  + 

3 

+ 

1 

-f 

3 

-  5.313 

5   + 

9 

+ 

4 

-f 

0 

-  5.940 

6   + 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

5 

-  6.005 

6  + 

0 

+ 

6 

+ 

5 

«  6.065 

(b)  Common  mistakes.  (1)  To  omit  a  zero  from  a  reading; 
lus,  5.25  instead  of  5.205,  or  6.05  instead  of  6.005,  or  6.65  in- 
iead  of  6.065. 

(2)  To  omit  two  zeros  from  the  reading;  thus,  6.5  instead  of 
.005. 

(3)  To  take  the  nearest  numbered  division  above  the  target- 
enter  instead  of  below  it;  thus,  6.94  instead  of  5.94,  or  6.105 
istead  of  6.005,  or  6  J_65  instead  of  6.065.  ** 

Remark.  A  study  of  the  figures  on  the  opposite  page  will  show  that  the 
bove  mistakes  are  natural  ones  for  the  beginner  to  make. 
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Reading 

Mistaken  readings 

5.008 

5.08    or5.8 

5.010 

5.10 

4.986 

5.986  or  5. 16 
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283.  Targets  with  Verniers.  Plundredths  are  read  on  the 
rod  itself  instead  of  on  the  target,  as  in  the  preceding  illustra- 
tion. Thousandths  are  read  from  the  vernier,  not  estimated. 
The  graduations  on  the  New  York  rod  (three  upper  figures,  op- 
posite page)  do  not  differ  from  those  on  the  second  form  of 
Philadelphia  rod,  except  that  hundredths  of  a  foot  are  marked 
with  fine  lines.  On  the  target,  however,  ten  divisions  correspond 
to  nine  on  the  rod  (see  middle  figure),  or  each  division  is  ^^  ft. 
shorter  than  a  division  on  the  rod. 

To  read  the  rod,  (1)  Read  feet,  tenths,  and  hundredths  by 
observing  the  position  of  the  vernier  zero.  (2)  Read  thou- 
sandths  by  observing  what  mark  on  the  vernier  coincides  with 
any  mark  on  the  rod. 

Feet  +  Tenths + Hundredths  +  Vernier' 
5  +     0     +         0  +8 

5  +     0     +  1         +0 

4  +     9     +         8         +6 

284.  Extended  Rods.  W^hen  a  reading  is  over  7  ft.  the 
front  half  of  the  rod  is  extended  up,  and  the  reading  is  taken 
from  the  back  of  the  lower  half.  Each  of  the  first  three  lower 
figures  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  back  of  a  Philadel- 
phia rod,  while  the  fourth  figure  represents  a  New  York  or  ver- 
nier rod.  The  graduations  on  the  back  of  the  rod  are  numbered 
from  the  top  downwards,  or  in  just  the  reverse  direction  from 
the  numbering  on  the  front  of  the  rod.  Consequently,  in  read- 
ing the  back  of  the  rod,  observe  the  nearest  foot  and  tenth 
above  the  zero  of  the  scale  instead  of  below  it,  i.e.,  read  dovm- 
ward  instead  of  upward;  this  io  the  only  difference  between 
reading  the  back  and  the  front  of  a  leveling-rod. 

(a)  To  use  a  high  rod.  The  first  step  is  to  set  the  center  of 
the  target  exactly  opposite  the  7-ft.  mark  on  the  front  of  the 
rod.  Before  extending  the  rod  the  reading  on  the  back  should 
be  exactly  7  ft.  (see  first  figure),  and  the  target  should  be  exactly 
7.0  ft.  from  the  base  of  the  rod.  (See  Art.  286  for  precaution.) 
If  the  front  half  of  the  rod  with  the  target  fixed  at  7  ft,  is 
then  raised,  say,  0.06  ft.,  the  reading  on  the  back  should 
be  O.O'i  ^spe  second  figure).  The  reading  for  the  third  rod  is 
8.205.  (Mistaken  readings  8.25,  7.25.)  For  the  vernier  rod 
the  uoirect  readirtg  is  9.097.     (Mistaken  readings  9.97,  9.107, 

a.107.) 
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(h)  Remark.  The  chief  source  of  error  in  reading  a  "higk  rod"  is  to 
read  the  back  of  the  rod  upward  instead  of  downward.  The  Boston  rod 
(a  form'  not  shown  here)  must  be  inverted  end  for  end  when  used  as  a 
high  rod.  On  many  rods  the  last  graduation  on  the  front  and  the  first  on 
the  back  is  6.5  ft.  instead  of  7  ft. 

(c)  Note.  The  upper  half  of  Levellng-rods  should  be  graduated  so  that, 
if  desired,  the  extended  rod  can  be  read  directly  through  the  telescope. 
Some  rods  are  jointed  near  the  bottom  so  that  practically  the  whole  front 
half  of  the  rod  is  extended  for  a  high  rod.  In  this  case  the  surveyor  can 
graduate  the  back  of  the  upper  half  for  himself  if  the  maker  has  failed  to 
do  so. 

285.  The  Difference   between  Methods  of   Reading  the 

ordinary  rod  and  a  vernier  rod  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 


Target  with  a  scale 

(1)  It  is  not  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  hundredth  of  a  foot  on 
the  rod;  take  the  nearest  tenth 
below  the  zero  of  the  scale  (or 
above  it  for  extended  rod). 

(2)  Thousandths  are  esti- 
mated. 


Target  with  a  vernier 

(1)  The  hundredth  of  a  foot, 
mark  on  the  rod  just  below  the 
zero  of  the  vernier  (or  above  it 
for  extended  rod)  must  be  ob- 
served. 

(2)  Thousandths  are  read 
from  the  vemiw. 


286.  To  Test  a  High  Rod-reading.  When  using  any  rod 
for  the  first  time  the  following  test  should  be  made:  Clamp  the 
target  at  the  highest  mark  on  the  front  of  the  rod,  set  the  zero 
at  the  corresponding  mark  on  the  back  of  the  rod,  measure  from 
the  base  of  the  rod  to  the  target-center  with  a  steel  tape  or 
another  leveling-rod,  and  see  if  this  measurement  agrees  with 
the  reading  (6.5  ft.  or  7.0  ft.).  If  it  does  not  agree,  make  a  fine 
scratch  on  the  face  of  the  rod  to  indicate  where  the  target 
should  be  set.  Set  the  target  at  this  scratch,  extend  the  rod 
to  any  reading,  clamp,  measure  to  the  target-center,  and  com- 
pare readings  as  before.  Repeat  this  last  step  two  or  three 
times;  it  not  only  shows  exactly  where  to  set  the  target,  but 
it  settles  all  doubt  as  to  how  the  rod  is  read  when  extended. 
If  an  error  is  found,  attach  a  marked  tag  to  the  rod  or  mark 
the  rod  in  some  other  way  as  follows:  ''The  target  on  this  rod 
should  be  set  at  6.995  instead  of  7.0  ft.  for  all  high  rod-readings." 

Remark.  The  error  described  above  is  very  often  found  in  leveling-rods, 
especially  if  they  have  been  used  for  some  time.  It  is  often  caused  by 
letting  a  high  rod  down  "on  the  run,"  thus  jamming  the  small  piece  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  rod,  and  gradually  knocking  it  upward.  Out  of  a 
larSB  number  of  school  rods  examined  by  the  author  over  76%  contained 
this  error. 

A  second  test.  Ascertain,  by  measuring  with  a  tape,  the  read- 
ing at  which  the  scale  or  vernier  on  the  back  of  the  rod  should 
be  set  in  order  that  readings  taken  on  the  front  of  the  rod  ahoo$ 
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the  joint  shall  be  correct.  It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  when 
the  joint  is  closed  in  perfect  contact  the  readings  above  it  will 
be  correct.  (Why  is  it  better  to  have  this  joint  near  the  top  of 
the  rod  than  near  the  bottom?) 

287.  Use  of  the  Hand-level.  Hold  the  level  to  the  eye  and 
raise  or  lower  the  end  until  the  reflection  of  the  bubble  is  exactly 
bisected  by  the  cross-hair.  The  horizontal  hne  of  sight  thus 
established  is  at  the  elevation  of  the  eye.  There  are  two  ways 
of  leveling  with  a  hand-level. 

(1)  To  stand  erect.  In  this  case  the  ** height  of  instrument" 
is  found  by  adding  to  the  elevation  of  the  ground  upon  which 
the  observer  is  standing  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  ground. 
Any  other  point  which  the  line  of  sight  strikes  is  of  the  same 
elevation  as  the  eye.  Selecting  such  a  point  and  moving  for- 
ward to  it,  the  observer  stands  with  his  feet  on  a  level  with  it, 
and  establishes  a  new  "height  of  instrument"  as  before. 

No^,  The  above  method  is  used  when  leveling  up  hill.  In  leveling  down 
hill  the  process  is  reversed.  The  leveler  moves  down  each  time  to  a  point 
where  he  can  stand  and  have  the  horisontal  line  of  sight  strike  the  point 
which  he  just  left.  He  can  then  find  the  elevation  of  the  ground  where  he 
is  standing  by  subtracting  the  height  that  his  eye  is  above  the  ground  from 
the  elevation  of  the  point  sighted  at. 

(2)  To  rest  the  level  on  a  rod  of  known,  height,  say  five  feet. 
This  is  more  accurate  than  the  preceding  method,  as  the  height 
of  instrument  is  always  exactly  five  feet  above  the  ground  upon 
which  the  rod  rests. 

The  hand-level  is  intended  to  give  only  approximate  results, 
and  is  used  mostly  for  locating  contours.  In  this  work  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  start  with  the  hand-level  at  the  elevation 
of  one  of  the  required  contours.  This  ia  done  by  backsighting 
on  a  bench-mark  or  point  of  known  elevation,  as  explained  in 
the  following  illustration. 

JUustratwn.  It  is  required  to  locate  contours  at  five-foot  interviJs. 
(See  Chapter  XXVII.)  The  elevation  of  the  bench-mark  nearest  to  the 
starting-point  is  93.684  ft.  The  hand-level,  hekl  on  a  five-foot  rod,  is  moved 
uo  or  down  hill  until  the  hne  of  sight  strikes  1.3  ft.  (or  96-93.7)  from  the 
Wise  of  a  rod  held  on  the  bench-mark.  Then  the  height  of  the  hne  of 
si^t  must  be  95  ft.,  and  the  elevation  of  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
nxl  supporting  the  hand-level  is  95 — 5  =» 90  ft. 


CHAPTER  XX 
LEVELING— THEORY 

In  this  chapter  the  theory  of  leveling  is  explained  without  entering  upoi. 
the  practical  details  of  the  field  work.  Leveling  terms  are  defined  and 
forms  cpven  for  level  notes.  Practical  directions  and  suggestions  for  field 
work  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 


288.  Leveling.  A  branch  of  surveying  the  object  of  which 
is: 

(a)  To  ascertain  the  difference  of  elevation  between  two  or 
more  points. 

For  example,  to  find  how  much  a  given  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  is  higher  or  lower  than  another  given  point. 

(6)  To  establish  one  or  more  points  at  the  same  or  at  differ- 
ent elevations  with  respect  to  a  fixed  point. 

For  example,  to  estabhsh  points  all  on  a  level  or  on  a  slope 
for  grading,  or  to  fix  the  heights  for  different  parts  of  a  struc- 
ture. 

289.  Datttm.  In  any  given  survey  all  elevations  are  referred 
fo  some  common  datum,.  This  datum  is  usually  an  imaginary 
level  surface,  all  points  of  which  are  asstmied  to  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  zero.  The  elevation  of  any  other  point  is  its  distance 
above  or  below  this  surface  or  datum. 

290.  Datttm  Line  and  Datum  Plane  are  two  terms  ^ose 
meanings,  though  obvious,  are  less  general  and  comprehensive 
than  the  simple  term  datum.  In  fact,  as  pointed  out  on  page  1, 
a  level  surface  is  not  a  plane  surface  but  a  curved  surface, 
hence  a  level  line  is  not  a  straight  line  but  a  curved  line.  This 
distinction  is  not  often  made,  however,  in  plane  surveying,  since 
curvature  of  t^e  earth's  surface  is  ignored. 

The  mean  sea-level  affords  a  oonvenient  datum  the  world 
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over,  and 'elevations  are  commonly  given  as  so  much  above  oi 
below  sea-level.  It  is  often  more  convenient,  however,  to 
assume  some  other  datum,  especially  if  only  the  relative  eleva- 
tions of  points  are  required. 

291.  Bench  or  Bench-mark.  A  fixed  point  of  reference 
whose  elevation  with  respect  to  some  assumed  datum  is  known  ^ 
it  is  used  either  as  a  starting-point  for  leveling,  or  as  a  point 
upon  which  to  close  as  a  check.  In  a  survey  of  any  extent 
there  arc  usually  a  number  of  such  bench-marks,  established 
with  respect  to  the  same  datum  and  at  points  where  they  are 
most  needed. 

lUtutraHon,  A  city  establishes  an  elaborate  system  of  bench-marks  so 
that  by  starting  at  any  one  of  them  a  surveyor  can  determine  elevations 
with  respect  to  the  same  datum  that  the  city  uses  in  its  engineering  work, 
and  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  end  at  a  difTerent  bencH  from  that  at  which 
he  started,  he  wiU  still  have  a  check  upon  his  work.^ 

Remark.  The  elevation  of  the  first  bench-mark  is  sometimes  arbitrarily 
assumed,  as,  for  example^  an  even  hundred  feet,  but  this  is  equivalent  to 
assuming  arbitrarily  a  datum  one  himdred  feet  below  that  narticulir 
bench-mark  instead  of  assuming  the  sea-level  as  the  datimi.  This  woull 
be  done  oijy  when  the  relative  elevations  are  required  regardless  of  tha 
elevations  above  sea-level. 

292.  Stations.  Points  whose  elevations  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained or  points  that  are  to  be  established  at  a  given  elevation. 
Notice  that  a  station  is  where  the  leveling-rod  is  held  and  not 
where  the  level  is  set  up. 

Remark,  In  transit  surveying  the  transit  is  usually  set  up  directly  over 
a  station.  In  leveling,  on  the  contrary,  the  level  is  practically  never  set 
UP  over  a  station,  but  is  placed  at  any  convenient  point  from  which  the 
stations  can  be  seen. 

293.  Plane  of  Sight.  If  a  level  is  in  adjustment  and  prop- 
erly set  up,  the  line  of  sight  will  revolve  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
i.e.,  it  will  always  lie  in  a  horizontal  plan^  of  sight  no  matter  in 
what  direction  the  telescope  is  pointed.     (See  Fig.  294  (a).) 

Remark.  Since  this  plane  is  perpendicular  to  a  plumb-line,  it  is  tan- 
gent to  a  level  surface  at  the  point  where  the  instrument  stands,  but,  as 
already  pointed  out,  the  di-^tinction  between  a  level  surface  and  a  horizon- 
tal plane  is  not  an  important  one  m  plane  surveying. 

294.  The  Two  Essential  Steps  in  Leveling.  After  setting 
up  a  level  the  first  step  is  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  its  plane 
of  sight  by  measuring  up  to  this  plane  from  some  point  whose 
elevation  with  respect  to  the  assumed  datum  is  known;  then  the 
elevation  of  any  other  point  may  be  found  by  measuring  doum 
from  the  plane  of  sight.  These  two  steps,  (1)  measuring  up  to 
and  (2)  dawn  from  the  horizontal  plane  of  sight,  should  be  the 
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first  conception  of  spirit-leveling,  for  it  is  cme  most  helpful  in 
practice,  and  comprises  practically  the  whole  theory. 

Plena. €^^-'W'-  --— .- :;=»r:a»-::^^ 


'-'^Knch^lOO 


B<9e 


FiQ.  294  (a). 


(a)  lUustrcUion.  Let  the  elevation  of  the  bench-mark  in  Fi^.  294  (a)  be 
100  ft.  above  some  assumed  datmn.  It  is  required  to  ascertain  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  ground  &t  A^  B,  and  C  with  respect  to  the  same  datum. 

The  first  step  after  setting  un  the  level  is  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of 
its  horizontal  plane  of  sight.  The  line  of  siffht  strikes  a  leveling-rod  held 
on  the  bench  6  ft.  up  from  the  base  of  the  rod.  The  elevation  of  the  plane 
of  eight  is  therefore  100  +  6=  106  ft. 

If  the  telescope  is  then  directed  to  A  and  it  is  4  ft.  down  from  where  the 
line  of  sight  strikes  the  rod  to  the  base  of  the  rod,  then  the  ground  at  A 
must  be  4  ft.  below  the  plane  of  sight,  or  the  elevation  at  A  is  106—4  —  102 
ft.  Likewise  if  the  ground  at  £  is  8  ft.  below  the  plane  of  sight*  its  eleva- 
tion at  B  is  106— 8 » 98  ft.;  if  at  C,  the  ground  is  2  ft.  below  the  plane  of 
sight,  its  elevation  at  C  is  106— 2^104  ft.  Thus  the  elevaUons  of  any 
number  of  points  may  be  obtained. 

Remark.  The  leveling-rod  is  graduated  in  only  one  direction,  from  the 
bottom  up,  and  so  there  is  realS^^  no  difference  between  measuring  up  and 
measuring  dawn,  but  it  is  weU  to  think  of  measuring  up  to  ascertain  the 
elevation  of  the  plane  of  sight,  and  measuring  down  to  ascertain  the  eleva- 
tion of  points  on  the  ground. 

295.  Height  of  Instrument.  The  elevation  of  the  plane  of 
sight  with  respect  to  the  assumed  datum.  Thus,  for  example, 
106  ft.  is  the  height  of  instrument  in  Fig.  294  (a). 

Remark,  Notice  that  height  of  instrument  does  not  mean  the  height  of 
the  telescope  above  the  ground  where  the  level  stands,  nor  does  it  mean 
it«  height  above  the  last  station  baoksighted  upon  unless,  ae  is  rueiy  the 
case,  the  elevation  of  this  last  station  is  the  same  as  the  assumed  datum. 

296.  Backsight.  A  sight  taken  on  a  rod  held  at  a  point  of 
known  elevation  to  ascertain  how  far  the  plane  of  sight  is  obov^ 
that  point,  thus  establishing  the  height  of  instrument  with  re- 
spect to  the  assumed  datum.  For  example,  the  sight  on  the 
bench,  Fig.  294  (o),  is  a  backsight. 

Remark.  Backsighting  is  equivalent  to  measuring  up  from  the  point  of 
known  elevation  to  the  plane  of  sight. 

297.  Foresight*  A  sight  taken  on  the  rod  held  at  a  point  of 
unknown  elevation  to  ascertain  how  far  that  point  is  hdow  the 
plane  of  sight,  thus  determining  the  elevation  of  that  point 
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miiii  respect  to  the  assumed  datum.    Thus,  for  example,  in 
Fig.  294  (a)  sights  on  A,  B,  and  C  are  foresights. 

Remark.  Foresighting  is  equivalent  to  measuring  down  from  the  plane 
of  sight  to  the  point  whose  elevation  is  requiied. 

Confuaicn  of  term*.  The  terins  backsight  and  foresi^t  are  unfortunate 
torms  because  they  imply  direction.  They  hBve  nothmg  whatever  to  do 
with  direction.  A  backsight  is  not  necessaiily  on  a  point  behind  the 
level,  and  a  foresight  may  be  anywhere  in  front,  to  one  side,  or  behind, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2^-k  (a),  where  all  the  sights  exoept  that  on  the  bench 
are  foresights. 

An  e£fort  has  been  made  to  avoid  this  confusion  of  terms  by  adopting 
the  term  plus  eight  in  place  of  backsight,  since  the  backsight  reading  is 
always  added  to  a  known  elevation,  and  mintu  sight  in  place  of  foresight, 
because  the  foresight  reading  is  always  subtracted  m>m  the  height  of  instru- 
ment. Tae  chief  objection  to  this  change  is  that  a  tninue  foresight  alreadj* 
has  one  meaning,  i.e.,  a  foresight  taken  to  some  point  above  the  plane  of 
sight,  as  occasionally  happens,  for  example,  in  tunnel  worlc  or  in  leveling 
for  a  line  of  overhead  shifting. 

It  will  not  be  nec3ssar3r  for  the  beginner  to  ask  the  usual  question: 
'  'How  can  you  tell  which  is  a  backsight  and  which  is  a  foresight} "  if  he 
will  keep  in  mind  that  the  objact  of  baoksighting  is  to  establish  the  height 
of  instrument  (plane  of  sight),  while  in  foresighting  the  object  is  to  ascer* 
tain  the  elevation  of  some  point. 

298.  Abbreviations.  B.S.  for  backsight,  F.S.  for  foresight, 
H.I.  for  height  of  instrument,  £1.  for  elevation  of  a  station,  T.P. 
for  turning-point  (see  Art.  301),  B.M.  for  bench-mark,  and  Int. 
for  intermediate  stations  (Art.  300). 

299.  Theory  of  leveling,  (a)  From  what  has  preceded  it 
is  seen  that  the  two  steps  in  leveling  for  any  one  set-up  are: 
(1)  To  find  how  far  the  plane  of  sight  is  above  a  point  of  known 
elevation  by  adding  to  that  elevation  the  backsight  rod-read- 
ing, or 

(1)  E1.+B.S.-H.I. 

(2)  To  find  how  far  below  this  plane  of  sight  points  are  whose 
elevations  are  required,  by  subtracting  foresights  from  the  ele* 
vation  of  the  plane  of  sight  (i.e.,  height  of  instrument),  or 

(2)  H.I.-F.S.  =  E1. 

(6)  Note.  When  the  points  are  above  the  plane  of  sight  the  above 
rules  still  hold  good  provided  minus  signs  are  given  to  the  sichts.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  point  on  the  ceiling  of  a  room  is  used  aa  a  oench-mark, 
and  its  elevation  above  some  assumed  datmn  is  known  to  be,  sav,  112  ft. 
The  teveling-rod,  held  bottom  end  up  for  convenience,  gives  a  backsight 
reading  of  6  f t ,  or  the  plane  of  sight  is  fix  feet  below  the  ceiline,  or  its 
elevation  is  obviously  106  ft.,  i.e.,  112  +  (— 6)  — 106.  Suppose  tnat  the 
foresight  reading  to  some  p<Hnt  just  below  the  eeiling  is  5  ft.  (rod  bottom 
end  up),  then  the  elevation  of  this  point  is  100  — (  —  5)^111  ft. 

Minus  sights  seldom  occur  in  leveling  except  in  special  kinds  of  work. 

(c)  If  all  the  elevations  required  could  be  found  from  one  set- 
up of  the  level,  no  further  explanation  of  fundamental  princi^ 
pies  would  be  required,  but  even  when  the  level  is  frequently 
moved  the  work  consists  simply  in  repeated  applications  of  the 
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two  steps  in  a  sort  of  endless  chain.  When  it  becomes  neoe9« 
sary  to  move  the  level  it  may  be  set  up  in  a  new  place,  the  new 
height  of  instrument  ascertained  by  backsighting  on  a  point 
whose  elevation  was  found  from  the  preceding  set-up,  and  from 
this  new  height  of  instrument  the  elevation  of  new  points  may 
be  found.  Thus  the  process  may  be  continued  indefinitely. 
The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  thai  for  e<ich  new  set-up  a  new 
height  of  instrument  must  be  ascertained. 


A'tOO  Li 
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Fio.  299  id). 


«* 
«* 


•*  La  106 -2 -104  =  El.  '*  C 

••  **  L2  106-3-103-El.  ••  D. 

••  ••  La  106- 1-106-=  EL  ''  E. 

•*  *•  La  106-7-  99-EL  "  F, 

**  ••  L3  104-2- 102-El.  ••  <?. 


(J)  JUustration.  In  Fig.  299  (d)  it  is  not  intended  to  represent  stations 
in  a  straight  line, — they  may  be  anywhere  to  one  side  or  the  other  cf  the 
level  as  in  the  preceding  figure,  p.  236.  Let  the  horizontal  broken  lines 
represent  planes  of  sight.  Let  the  target-readin^rg  at  each  station  be  indi- 
cated by  the  number  at  the  point  where  the  hne  of  sight  (dotted  line) 
strikes  the  rod.  Either  thr  elevation  of-  the  first  station  must  have  been 
previously  determined,  or,  if  simply  relative  elevations  are  required  a;)  is 
often  the  case,  it  may  be  (xseumed  as  any  convenient  number,  say  100. 

Then  100+3-103-H.Lwhenlevelis  at  Li  103-2-101-El.  of  5. 

101+5-106-H.L     -     '       "       —     -  - 

106-H.L 
106  =  H.L 

106-H.L     •*        ••    •*  "La  106-7-  99- 
99+5-104-H.L     " 

(«)  Remark.  The  two  steps  in  leveling  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  if 
the  student  will  form  a  mental  picture  sinular  to  Fig.  294  (a)  or  Fig.  299  (d). 
This  is  much  oetter  than  depending  upon  the  memory  to  retain  the  formu- 
las given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Always  fall  back  on  the  origi- 
nal eonoeption  of  leveUng,  p.  235:  (1)  getting  the  distance  of  a  plane  of 
sight  above  some  point  of  knoTim  elevation,  and  (2)  getting  the  distances 
of  points  of  unknown  elevation  helaw  that  plane. 

300*  Interm^iate  Stations.  A  point  taken  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  ascertaining  its  elevation,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  it  at  a  given  elevation.  Thus,  in  Fig.  299  (d),  C, 
2>,  and  E  are  intermediate  stations. 

Remark. — The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  an  intermediate  station  is 
that  only  one  sight  is  taken  on  it, — a  fareeight, 

301.  Turning-point.  A  point  upon  which  a  backsight  is 
taken  in  order  to  establish  the  height  of  instrument.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  299  (d),  A,  B,  and  F  are  turning-points. 

(a)  Remark,  A  turning-point  is  the  only  point  upon  which  a  backsight 
is  taken,  and  this  is  its  distinguishing  characteristic.  It  probably  got  its 
name,  however,  from  the  fact  that  two  sights  are  taken  on  it,  a  foresight 
from  one  set-up  and  a  backsight  from  the  next'^t-up:  it  thus  acts  as  a 
turning-p<nnt  without  which  no  relation  could  be  established  between  ths 
**vo  planes  of  sight  ooiresponding  to  the  two  set-ups. 
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Esther  a  ngular  iitation  or  a  bench-mark  may  be  iu%d  as  a  tunung-point^ 
or,  some  temporary  point  which  is  neither  a  reffular  station  nor  a  bench 
mark  may  be  used. 

(b)  The  first  and  btst  points  si|:hted  at  ars  usually  considered  tumine* 
points.  Thus  G  is  a  tuming-pomt  on  the  assumption  that  if  the  worl 
were  c«mtinued  a  backsi^t  would  be  tiUcen  on  it.  i4  is  a  tumin^point 
because  a  backsight  was  taken  on  it;  moreover,  a  foresight  must  have  been 
taken  at  some  previous  time  in  order  to  ascertain  its  devation*  (Assum* 
ing  its  devation  would  be  equivalent  to  foresighting.) 

302.  Importance  of  Turnlng-pointo — Compared  with 
Intermediate  Stations.  An  error  made  at  a  turning-point 
affects  every  succeeding  elevation^  but  an  error  at  an  intenne* 
diate  station  affects  the  elevation  of  only  that  station. 

lUtutraUon.  Suppose  that  in  Art.  209  (c).  Fig.  209  id) .  the  backsight  at  B 
is  read  by  mistake  6  instead  of  5.  The  new  height  of  instrument  would 
become  101 +6 » 107,  and  the  elevations  of  all  the  remaining  points  would 
be  one  foot  too  high.  On  the  other  hand,  should  a  mistake  be  made  at  C, 
reading  3  instead  of  2,  the  elevation  of  C  would  become  106  —  3  —  103,  or 
a  foot  too  low,  but  since  there  is  no  backsight  at  C  (i.e.,  no  hei^t  of  instru> 
ment  is  ascertained  from  C)  none  of  the  other  elevations  woulobe  affected. 

303.  Forms  of  Notes.  The  forms  for  level  notes  differ  some> 
what  for  different  kinds  of  work.  Standard  forms  are  given  in 
this  article.  Study  these  forms  in  connection  with  Fig.  299  (d). 
The  six  colunms  correspond  to  the  six  col;mins  on  the  left-hand 
page  of  the  field-book,  the  right-hand  page  being  used  for  de- 
scriptions of  stations  and  for  other  notes. 

Form  A  fob  Lbvsij  Notes. 
(Left-hand  page.)  (Ri^t-hand  page.) 


Foresight. 

• 

Sta. 

B.8. 

H?I. 

T.P. 

Int. 

El. 

A 

3.0 

103.0 

103. 

Descriptions  of  stations  go  on  thi» 

B 

5.0 

2.0 

101.0 

page.     All  bench-marks  and  im<- 

106.0 

j 

portant   stations   should    be   so 

C 

2.0 

104.0 

carefully  described  that  they  ean 

D 

3.0 

103.0 

be  found  at  any  time  without 

E 

1.0 

105.0 

difficulty. 

F 

5.0 

104 

7.0 

99.0 

G 

2.0 

102.0 

13.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Check 

2.0 

(a)  Comments  on  Form  A.  In  this  form  of  notes ^  and  in  all 
other  forms  as  well,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  the  foresights  and 
backsights  during  the  work  in  the  field.  The  heights  of  instru* 
ment  and  the  elevations  of  different  stations  may  be  left  to  be 
wo^rked  out  in  the  office  unless  elevations  are  needed  in  the 
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field  for  checking  the  work  or  for  other  purposes.  Even  theu 
it  is  necessary  many  times  to  work  up  only  the  notes  for  turn- 
ing-points. 

In  this  form  each  H.I.  occupies  a  Une  by  itself.  There  is  no 
great  advantage  in  this  except  that  in  looking  over  the  notes  it 
is  more  evident,  to  the  beginner  at  least,  which  H.I.  was  used 
in  calculating  any  given  elevation.  Thus  all  elevations  re- 
corded between  any  two  successive  values  of  H.I.  were  found 
from  the  upper  H.I.  if  the  notes  read  down  the  page;  from 
the  lower  H.I.  if  the  notes  read  up  the  page. 

Notice  also  that  the  foresights  on  turning-points  and  the 
foresights  on  intermediate  stations  are  kept  in  separate  col- 
umns. This  is  so  that  the  foresights  on  turning-points  may  be 
added  together  by  themselves  in  checking  the  notes  by  the 
method  of  Art.  304.  The  advantage  thus  gained  is  to  a  gr:>at 
extent  offset  by  the  additional  precautions  necessary  to  avoid 
entering  the  foresights  in  the  wrong  column. 

Form  B  fob  Lgyel  Notes. 
(Left-hand  page.)  (Right-hand  pagiB.) 


Sta. 

B.S. 

H.I. 

P.S. 

El. 

A 

3.0 

103.0 

100.0 

B 

5,0 

106.0 

2.0 

101.0 

C 

4  < 

2.0 

1040 

D 

If 

3.0 

103.0 

E 

tl 

1.0 

105.0 

F 

5.0 

104.0 

7.0 

99.0 

G 

** 

2.0 

102.0 

Descriptions  of  stations  go  on  this 
page.  All  bench-marks  and  im- 
portant stations  should  be  so 
carefully  described  that  they  -san 
be  found  at  any  time  without 
difficulty. 


(6)  Comments  on  Form  B,  This  form  differs  from  form  A 
in  two  respects.  (1)  Each  H.I.  does  not  occupy  a  line  by  itself, 
but  is  put  on  the  line  with  the  B.S.  and  El.  from  which  it  was 
figured.  (2)  Foresights  are  all  in  one  column.  Turning-points 
may  be  easily  distinguished  in  the  notes,  as  they  have  num- 
bers in  the  backsight  column  whUe  intermediate  stations  do 
not.  (Art.  301  (a).)  Many  surveyors  prefer  to  skip  every  other 
line  in  entering  notes,  thus  affording  more  room  for  corrections 
and  for  the  descriptions  of  stations  on  the  right-hand  page. 

By  comparing  these  notes  with  the  arithmetical  work  on 
page  238,  Art.  299  (rf),  the  method  of  working  out  the  different 
H.I  .8  in  the  third  column  and  the  elevations  in  the  last  column 
will  become  clear.  Thus  each  B.S.  is  added  to  the  elevation 
FMorded  on  the  same  horizontal  line  to  get  the  H.I.  from  which 
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elevations  are  figured  for  all  succeeding  stations  up  to  and 
ading  the  next  turning-point. 

his  form  is  more  compact  than  the  preceding  form  and  is, 
laps,  the  one  most  often  used.  For  profile  leveling  Form 
ven  below  is  in  many  respects  a  better  form. 

Form  C  for  Level  Notes.  Form  D  por  Level  Notes. 


I 

f 

1  ■  ■  ■' 

T.P. 

H.I. 
103.0 

FB. 

EL 

Sta. 
A 

100.0 

101.0 

106.0 

2.0 

B 

2.0 

104.0 

C 

3.0 

103.0 

D 

1.0 

106.0 

E 

99.0 

104.0 

7.0 

F 

2.0 

102.0 

O 

Sta. 

A 

B 

C 
D 

E 
F 

G 

B.S. 

3.0 

5.0 

5.0 

F.S. 

2.0 

2.0 
3.0 

1.0 
7.0 

2.0 

Dif. 

El. 

Check. 

+  1.0 

+  3.0 
-1.0 

+  2.0 
-6.0 

+3.0 

100.0 
101.0 

104.0 
103.0 

105.0 
09.0 

102.0 

3.0 
2.0 

+  1.0 
100.0 

101.0 

5.0 
7.0 

-2.0 
101.0 

99.0 

)  Comments  on  Form  C.  This  form  differs  from  the  preced- 
orm  in  the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  columns,  and  in 
ig  a  separate  column  for  elevations  of  turning-points.  It 
t  as  conmion  a  form  as  the  others,  but  in  many  respects  it 
[>re  convenient.     Its  chief  advantage  is:    Quantities  that 

0  be  added  or  subtracted  are  adjacent.  Thus  oorrespond- 
[uantities  in  the  first  two  coKunns  are  added  to  obtain  a 
sponding  quantity  in  the  third  column,  and  from  quanti* 
n  the  third  column  are  subtracted  quantities  in  the  fourth 
m  to  obtain  quantities  in  the  fifth  column.  It  is  also 
anient  to  have  stations  and  their  elevations  in  adjacent 
ins. 

Comments  on  Form  D.    This  form  is  entirely  different 
the  other  three  forms.     The  first  three  columns  are  filled 

1  the  field  in  the  usual  manner.  The  column  of  differences 
md  by  subtracting  each  F.S.  from  the  preceding  F.S.,  ex- 
in.  the  case  of  the  first  F.S.  after  each  tuming'-point,  and 
3  subtracted  from  the  B.S.  on  that  point.  The  elevations 
e  fourth  column  are  found  by  adding  algebraically  each 
snce  to  the  preceding  elevation.  The  checks  in  the  last 
m  are  found  by  subtracting  from  the  B.S.  on  one  turning- 

the  F.S.  on  the  next  turning-point,  and  adding  this  dif- 
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ference  algebraically  to  the  elevation  of  the  first  in  order  to 
check  the  elevation  of  the  second. 

This  form  is  not  much  used.  Its  chief  advantage  is  the 
check  afforded  for  the  elevation  of  each  intermediate  station. 
There  is  no  such  check  in  the  other  three  forms.  For  this 
reason  this  method  of  differences  is  especially  useful  in  working 
up  notes  for  profile  leveling,  since  the  computation  for  every 
point  on  the  profile  is  checked  once  and  turning-points  are 
checked  twice. 

Another  form  of  notes  is  shown  on  p.  256,  where  the  method  of 
keeping  level  notes  is  illustrated  by  several  examples  from  practice. 

304.  Rules  for  Checking  Level  Notes,  (a)  Add  all  back- 
sights together;  add  all  turning-point  foresights  together;  the 
difference  between  these  two  sums  should  equal  the  difference 
between  the  elevations  of  the  first  and  last  stations.  The  fore- 
sight on  the  last  station  should  be  included  in  the  sum  of  fore- 
sights although  there  is  no  corresponding  backsight.  The  last 
station  is  a  turning-point  in  the  sense  that  should  the  work  be 
continued  a  backsight  would  be  taken  on  it  (Art.  301(6),  p.  239). 
In  leveling  around  a  closed  figure,  moreover,  the  first  and  the 
last  station  coincide,  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
sums  would  equal  zero  were  it  possib^  to  do  perfect  field  work. 

(&)  Notice  that  this  is  a  check  on  office  work  but  not  on  field 
work.  It  enables  one  to  detect  nimierical  mistakes  made  in 
working  out  heights  of  instrument  and  elevations  of  turnings 
points,  but  it  does  not  disclose  mistakes  in  using  the  level,  read- 
ing the  rod,  or  entering  the  rod-readings.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
a  check  on  the  computed  elevations  of  intermediate  stations, 
because  no  backsights  are  taken  on  such  stations. 

(c)  lUvstration.  In  form  A,  sum  of  baoksightff  •■  13 ;  sum  of  tiinung- 
point  foresights  (including  that  of  (?)  =  11;  thus,  13-11-102-100-2 
(check). 

(d)  rfaU.  Another  method  of  applying  the  same  rule:  (1)  Add  the 
siun  of  all  the  backsights  to  the  elevation  of  first  station.  (2)  Subtract 
from  this  result  the  sum  of  the  turnino-vovrU  foresights:  the  result  should 
be  the  elevation  of  the  last  station.  Thus,  (100 +  13) -11 -102  (check). 
See  also  the  level  notes  on  page  257  for  another  illustration. 

305.  Differential  Leveling.  Leveling  in  which  the  object 
is  simply  to  find  the  difference  in  elevation  between  two  or 
more  points  without  regard  to  distances  betweei»  the-  points. 

306.  Profile  Leveling.  Leveling  in  which  the  object  is  to  get 
the  elevations  at  known  distances  apart  and  thus  obtain  the  profile 
of  the  surface  along  a  given  line.  A  profile  should  show  all  ele- 
vations and  depressions  along  the  line  as  if  seen  from  a  side  view. 
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307.  Flying  Levels.  A  line  of  fefvels  to  deteimine  approx- 
mate  elevations,  run  with  more  rapidity  and  leas  precision 
than  usual. 

308.  Cross-levels.  Levels  taken  to  show  heights  on  either 
side  of  the  main  line.  Used  in  railway  and  highway  work  to 
determine  cross-sections  at  right  angles  to  the  general  direction 
of  the  road-bed. 

309.  Reciprocal  Leveling  consists  in  finding  the  difference 
of  elevation  between  two  points  by  two  sets  of  observations  as 
follows:  (1)  Sights  are  taken  on  both  points' from  a  level  set  up 
near  one  of  them;  (2)  then  the  level  is  set  up  near  the  ot?ier 
point,  in  such  a  position  that  the  longer  and  shorter  sights  on 
the  two  points  are  about  equal  in  length  to  the  longer  and 
shorter  sights  respectively  of  the  first  set-up.  The  mean  of  the 
two  results  obtained  from  the  first  and  second  set-ups  should 
be  the  true  difference  of  elevation.  This  process  eliminates 
error  due  to  lack  of  adjustment  of  the  level,  and  in  precise  level- 
ing corrects  for  curvature  and  refraction. 

310.  Establishing  Points  at  Given  Elevations  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  process  explained  in  the  preceding  articles.  It  is 
in  leveling  what  ^'staking-out  work''  is  in  transit  surveying 
and  in  a  great  deal  of  construction  work  the  two  must  be  com- 
bined. Setting  grade-stakes  and  fixing  heights  for  different 
parts  of  steel  and  masonry  structures  constitute  a  large  part  of 
the  leveler's  work.  For  a  detailed  explanation  of  such  work 
see  Chapter  XXIII. 

(a)  Grade,  The  degree  of  inclination  from  the  horizontal,  as, 
for  example,  a  rise  or  fall  of  one  foot  measured  vertically  for  each 
100  ft.  measured  horizontally  (a  one  per  cent  grade),  or  a  grade 
of  2  ft.  per  100  ft.  (2%  grade),  or  of  5  ft.  per  100  ft.  (5%  grade), 
or  no  rise  or  fall  (a  level  grade). 

(6)  Grade-rod,  A  caUiUated  rod-reading  found  by  subtract- 
ing the  required  elevation  of  a  point  from  the  height  of  instru- 
ment, i.e.,  it  is  the  distance  to  measure  dovm  from  the  line  of 
sight  to  establish  a  point  at  a  given  elevation. 

lUustratian.     In  Fig.  310  (5)  it  is  required  ^^^            . 

to  drive  a  stake  at  each  of  the  points  A,  B.  »           a»-»J55.».,-^ 

and  C,  so  that  the  tops  of  the  stakes  will  f       ff\          ^1 

be  respectively  98  ft..  102  ft.,  and  104  ft.  ^     iSl^y^      ^NJ|P4 

above  some  given  datum.     The  height  of  !^<li                       C* 

instrument,  found  by  backsighting  on  some  SSl*--^'''''^* 

point  of  known  elevation,  is  lOS  ft.    The  'A 

arade^od  for  A  is  therefore  10  ft.,  for  B  „  ^    _, _  ... 

6  ft.,  and  for  C  4  f t.  Fio.  310  (6). 
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(a)  lUustratwn. 


311.  Trigonometric  Leveling*  Leveling  hy  means  of  ver- 
tical angles  and  horizontal  distances.  The  theory  is  based  on 
the  trigonometric  properties  of  a  right  triangle. 

First  Method 
In  Fig.  311  (a)  let  T  be  the  center  of  a 
transit  telescope.  After  measuring  the 
horizontal  distance  BT  and  the  vertical 
angle  BTAy  the  hMght  BA  is  found  by 
trigonometry,  BA^BTXt&a  BTA,  In 
like  manner  CD^TDxtoxiCTD.  The 
distance  TE  from  the  center  of  the  sup- 
porting axis  to  the  ground  having  been 
measured;  the  relative  elevations  of  Ay 
E,  and  C  are  determined.  Thus  the  ele- 
vations of  any  number  of  points  above  or  below  T  (or  E)  may 

be  found. 

Remark,    The  point  T  is  tbe  intersection  of  three  axes,  vie.,  (1)  through 
16  line  of  sight,  (2)  through  the  center  of  the  supporting  axis,  and  (3) 
through  the  plumb-bob  line.     This  method  is  the  same  as  that  of  Art.  277 


Fig.  311  (o). 


(6)  If  the  elevations  of  points  are  required  with  reference  to  some  datum, 
first  find  the  elevation  of  T  (i.e.,  the  height  of  instrument)  by  backsighting 
on  some  point  of  known  elevation,  as,  for  example,  some  bench-mark. 

(c)  When  for  any  reason  the  horizorUal  distance  from  T  to  C  (i.©.,  TD) 
cannot  be  measured,  TD  may  be  found  by  triangulation,  treating  C  as  an 
inaccessible  point  (see  277  (c),  p.  222),  or  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
possible  to  measure  TC  and  then  proceed  as  explained  in  the  next  two 
illustrations. 

Second  Method 
A  second  method  often  used,  especially  in  stadia  work,  is 
one  in  which  the  hypothenuse  is  measured  instead  of  the  base. 

(d)  Illustration,  Let  T  in  Fig.  311  {d)  represent  the  center 
of  a  transit,  and  a  a  point  on  the 
ground  underneath  T.  Let  a'  repre- 
sent a  target  set  as  far  above  the 
bottom  of  the  rod  as  T  is  above  ck 
(i.e.,  a'O  -  aT),  Then  Ta'  X sin  a'TD  = 
%'D'^Ge,  or  the  elevation  of  G  above  a 

(e)  lUustration,  Let  B  represent 
some  point  of  known  elevation  not 
under  the  instrument,  as,  for  example, 
acnne  bench-mark.  With  the  tele- 
scope horizontal  set  the  target  at  c. 
Let  h  be  an  imaginary  point  under- 
neath r,  of  the  same  elevation  as  B  (i.e.,  Th^cB),    Without 


Fio.  311  (d). 
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changing  the  target  hold  the  rod  at  G  and  let  V  represent  the 
target  for  this  position  of  the  rod.  Then  h'G^Tb'^cB  and 
Tb'xsin  J/TD'^b'D^Gf,  or  the  elevation  of  G  above  B. 

if}  C<xuHon.  Sinee  all  the  methods  fllustrated  are  in  common  use,  it 
is  very  necessary  in  keeping  field  notes  to  make  clea^  what  point  is  taken 
as  a  reference-point,  T  tiie  center  of  the  supporting  i.jds,  a  a  point  on  the 
ground  under  the  instrument,  or  B  8(»ne  iioiot  not  under  the  instrument ; 
also  whether  the  base  or  the  hypothenuse  is  measured. 

312.  Leveling  with  the  Gradienter.  The  gradienter  is  a 
tangent-screw  attached  to  the  supporting  axis  of  the  telescope. 
By  means  of  a  micrometer-head  small  vertical  angles  may  be 
measured,  or  large  angles  may  be  read  with  the  verticsd  arc 
supplemented  by  the  micromet^Hscrew.  As  a  rule  the  value 
of  the  screw-thread  is  such  that  one  complete  revolution  of  the 
screw  will  move  the  horizontal  hair  over  a  space  of  one  foot 
on  a  vertical  rod  at  a  distance  of  100  ft.,  so  that  angles  are 
measured  in  terms  of  the  tangent.  If  the  distance  to  a  rod  at 
any  point  is  known,  and  the  vertical  angle  is  found  by  the 
gradienter,  the  elevation  of  the  point  nuiy  be  determined  by 
trigononaetry,  as  already  explained.  The  distance  from  the 
transit  to  the  rod  noiay  be  found  also  with  the  gradienter  by 
turning  the  screw  through  one  complete  revolution.  If  it 
passes  over  one  foot  of  the  rod,  the  latter  is  100  feet  away,  1) 
ft.  1^  ft.  away,  and  so  on  in  the  same  proportion.  This  method 
of  obtaining  distances  is  similar  to  the  stadia  method.  Thus, 
if  necessary,  the  entire  work  of  finding  the  elevation  of  a  point 
may  be  done  with  the  gradienter  alone,  without  using  a  tape. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  stadia. 

313.  Barometric  Leveling.  Since  the  barometer  is  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  atmospheric  pressure  and  since  this 
pressure  is  less  for  high  altitudes  than  for  low  altitudes,  diffeiv 
ences  in  elevation  may  be  estimated  by  differences  in  barometer- 
readings.  Roughly  speaking,  the  average  reading  of  the  ba- 
roi&eterat  sea-level  is  30 'inches  and  the  barometer  falls  abo^t 
one  indi  for  eveiy  900  ft.  of  ascent  above  the  sea4evel. 

If  the  dea:ease  in  the  density  of  the  air  were  exactly  uniform 
and  if  the  pfessure  at  a  given  elevation  were  always  the  same, 
barometric  leveling  would  give  very  satisfactory  results. 

(a)  Atmospheric  sources  of  error.  The  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  any  point  is  constantly  changing,  due  to  changes  in 
meteorologic  conditions.  This  change  may  amount  to  as  much 
as  two  inches  or  more.    In  other  words  the  elevation  of  the 
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same  place  as  indicated  by  the  barometer  at  two  different  times 
may  change  as  much  as  1800  feet.  For  the  same  reason  barom- 
eter-readings taken  simultaneously  at  two  different  places  may 
be  exactly  the  same  and  yet  the  elevations  of  the  two  places 
be  quite  different.  The  error  from  this  source  may  be  largely 
eliminated  by  taking  barometer-readings  over  a  long  period  of 
time  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  hours  of  the  day,  and 
thus  obtain  a  mean  value,  but  this  method,  of  course,  cannot 
be  used  in  ordinary  surveying. 

(6)  Temperature  also  affects  barometer-readings  in  two  ways: 
(1)  it  affects  the  barometer  itself,  and  (2)  the  weight  of  the 
air,  for  the  warmer  the  air  the  lighter  it  is.  In  a  mercurial 
barometer  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  is  affected  by 
the  temperature.  It  is  usually  claimed  that  aneroid  barom- 
eters are  compensated  for  temperature,  and  though  this  is  not 
strictly  true  it  is  customary  to  make  no  correction  for  the 
temperature  of  the  barometer  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mercurial 
barometer.  In  using  either  barometer  the  greatest  uncertainty 
arises  from  the  method  of  determining  the  average  temperature 
of  the  air-column.  Thus,  in  finding  the  difference  in  altitude 
between  two  stations,  the  temperature  of  the  air  taken  at 
each  station  is  necessarily  the  temperature  of  a  stratum  of  air 
near  the  earth,  and  the  common  assimiption  that  the  average 
temperature  of  the  air-column,  upon  which  the  difference  of 
pressure  between  the  two  stations  depends,  is  the  average  of 
the  observed  temperatures  at  these  stations,  is  an  erroneous 
one. 

(c)  Barometric  formulas.  Numerous  formulas,  differing 
chiefly  in  experimental  constants,  have  been  developed  for  es- 
tablishing a  relation  between  altitude  and  barometer-readings.* 
These  formulas  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  statical 
and  (2)  dynamical.  Statical  formulas  assume  that  the  air  is 
in  statical  equilibrium  and  are  more  commonly  used,  dynam- 
ical formulas  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  air  is  more  or 
less  in  motion,  but  require  extended  observations  to  obtain  the 
required  data.  There  is  little  difference  in  accuracy  between 
the  two  classes  of  fonnulas. 

In  ordinary-  woric  those  terms  in  the  formulas  which  depend  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  barometer,  humidity,  latitude,  gradient,  and  other 

*  For  a  discussion  of  these  formuUa  see  Baker's  Engineer's  Surveying 
Instruments,  Chapter  XII. 
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till  smaller  souroes  of  error  may  be  ignored,  lea  vine  only  the  uiean  tein« 
srature  of  the  air  to  be  taken  into  account.  Ferru'9  fanmda,*  which  is 
erhaps  one  of  the  best,  will  then  reduce  to 

logtf-losaogB'-logB)+los60521.5(l  +  .001017«'+<-64«)]; 

r»  difference  in  altitude  between  the  two  points  whose  obeervationa  am 
iken,  ^'—observed  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  lower  station  (in 
iches),  B  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  upper  station,  f  and  t  the 
imperatures  of  the  air  at  the  lower  and  upper  stations  respectively. 
If  the  mean  temperature  is  assumed  as  50^,  then  f  +  t'-lOO  or  I'+l— 
4<^»36**.  If  the  mean  bar^Hneter  reading  at  the  sea^lsvel  is  approzi- 
lately  30  inches,  the  above  equation  may  be  written 

J?-60521.5(l  +  .001017X36)(log  ^-logp) 

-  62737  log  ^-  62737  log  ^. 

90 
ables  may  be  computed  from  the  equation  A -*  62737  log-g  for  differ- 

Qt  values  of  B,  the  corresponding  values  of  A  being  the  altitudes  above 
datum  corres];>onding  to  a  barometric  pressiire  of  30''  (or  approximate 
ia-level),  when  t+t'  —  lOO**.     For  other  than  the  mean  temperature  of 
d"  a  correction  may  be  applied  as  follows: 

fr-(Aj-A2)(i+C), 

here  H^'the  corrected  difference  in  altitudes  of  the  two  stations  ob* 
irved,  A]  and  At  the  altitudes  of  these  stations  as  taken  from  T^ble  I* 
nd  C  a  correction  for  various  values  of  t+t'  as  taken  from  Table  II. t 
For  the  method  of  using  the  aneroid  barometer  see  Art.  343,  p.  2(95. 

■   ■  ■  -  ■■— — ^ 

*  See  Appendix  10,  U.  S.  Coaat  and  Oeodetic  Survey  Report  for  1881. 
t  These  two  tables  are  given  in  the  back  of  the  book. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

LEVELING— FIELD  WORK 

The  theory  of  leveling,  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,^  is  exceed- 
ingty  simple,  but  no  branch  of  surveying  requires  greater  care  in  the  field 
work.  Accurate  results  can  be  obtained  only  by  observing  certain  pre- 
eautions  which  tend  to  eliminate  mistakes  and  errors.  These  precautions 
are  so  well  understood  that  the  methods  of  field  work  are  more  luiform  in 
leveling  than  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  surveying.  It  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  easier  to  give  definite  directions  and  su^estions,  but,  as  in  all 
field  work,  it  is  not  desirable  to  lay  down  hard-and^3ast  rules,  nor  to  follow 
blindly  such  directions  as  are  given. 


314.  A  Level  Party  usually  consists  of  a  levelman  and  a 
Fodman.  In  rough  country  a  third  man  is  sometimes  needed, 
to  act  as  axeman.  In  very  accurate  work  two  rodmen  may 
be  used  to  advantage;  and  as  many  as  £ve  men  may  be  needed 
in  the  party. 

315.  Equipment  for  a  Level  Party.  (Things  most  likely 
to  be  forgotten  are  put  first.) 

Rodman.  Tacks  or  brads,  crayon,  stakes,  hatchet,  tape,  note- 
book, and  leveling-rod. 

Levelman,  Necessaiy  notes  from  transit  party,  datum,  etc., 
note-book,  adjusting-pin,  level.'*' 

Both  men  should  provide  themselves  with  hard  pencils,  pencil- 
erasers,  and  scribbling-pads. 

316.  Signals.  When  the  levelman  wishes  the  rodman  to 
raise  the  target  he  holds  his  hand  above  the  shoulder.  Th< 
hand  held  below  the  shoulder  means  to  lower  the  target.  In 
either  case  the  nearer  the  target  approaches  to  the  line  of  sight 
the  nearer  the  hand  should  approach  the  level  of  the  shoulder. 
Dropping  the  iiand  to  the  side  means  to  stop  moving  the  tar- 

*  Aocurate  work  in  leveUng  may  be  done  with  a  transit  provided  it  has 
a  grood  level  attached  to  the  telescope  and  is  kept  in  good  adjustment,  a 
fact  which  students  are  slow  to  reahse.  Of  course  the  methods  off  work 
are  practically  the  same  as  for  the  level. 
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;et.  A  gentle  motion  of  the  hand  up  or  down  from  the  shoulder 
neans  to  move  the  target  slowly  in  the  direction  indicated. 
Vhen  the  target  is  in  the  correct  position,  bring  the  hands  to- 
;ether  over  the  head,  which  means  ''all  right."  Holding  the 
ight  arm  straight  up  means  to  ''plumb  the  rod  to  the  righf ; 
he  left  arm  means  "plumb  to  the  left." 

Remark,  Any  othftr  set  o£  signals  may  be*  agraad  upon,  but  they  should 
•e  clear  and  unmistakable  at  several  hundred  feet  away,  and  should  enable 
he  rodman  to  get  the  target  into  position  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
t  is  essential  that  the  signals  to  move  the  target  up  or  down  should  indi- 
at«  to  the  rodman  about  how  much  the  target  awuld  he  moved.  A  common 
ELult  with  levelmen  is  that  of  holding  the  aim  horizontal  and  moving  tbe 
ngers  in  such  a  way  that  the  rodman  cannot  tell  whether  the  target  is 
0  be  moved  up  or  down.     Avoid  aU  BhoutxTtg. 

317.  Some  Things  to  Know  Before  Beginning  Worlc. 

1 )  How  to  set  up  a  level  (p.  226).     (2)  How  to  use  the  telescope 

0  get  accurate  results  (p.  227).     (3)  How  to  read  the  rod  (p. 

27).     (4)  What  points  of  the  rod  are  danger-points,  i.e.,  points 

/here  mistakes  in  reading  are  likely  to  occur  (p.  229).     (5)  How 

0  test  the  rod  for  a  high  rod-reading  (p.  232).     (G)  What  is 

leant  by  datum^  henchr-mark,  station,  and  plane  of  sight  (p.  234). 

7)  What  the  two  essential  steps  in  leveling  are  (p.  235).     (8) 

V^hat  is  meant  by  height  of  instrumenty  backsight,  foresight,  and 

iming-point  (p.  236).     (9)  Why  it  is  important  to  take  read- 

igs  with  greater  care  on  turning-points  than  on  intermediate 

oints  (p.  239).     (10)  How  to  keep  notes  (p.  239),  and  how  to 

heck  them  (p.  242). 

Remark.  As  soon  as  the  student  has  become  familiar  with  the  fimda- 
lentc^  principles  and  operations  in  leveling,  he  should  begin  a  study  of 
le  sources  of  errors  and  the  methods  of  eliminating  or  correcting  them. 
lee  the  next  chapter.)  This  is  the  quickest  and  surest  way  of  learning  to 
:>  accurate  and  reliable  work. 

318.  Two  Methods  of  Getting  the  Rod-reading.  (See 
Iso  p.  227.)  (1)  In  many  cases,  especially  at  intermediate 
{nations,  the  levelman  can  read  the  rod  from  the  instrument, 

0  target  being  used.  (2)  For  turning-points,  or  for  any  sta- 
on  where  the  reading  is  required  to  the  hundredth  of  a  foot,  it 

1  usually  necessary  to  use  the  target.  After  a  target  is  clamped 
le  rod  should  be  held  a  second  time  to  make  sure  that  the 
irget  did  not  slip  in  the  process  of  clamping. 

Remark.  It  is  a  great  saving  of  time  to  read  the  rod  directly  from  the 
istrumeot;  that  thss  is  accurate  enough  in  Ube  majority  of  cases  is 
town  on  p.  254. 

319.  The  Starting-point  or  First  Baclcsight.  If  only  the 
levations  of  stations  with  respect  to  each  other  are  required, 
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establish  any  convenient  bench-mark  to  start  with,  and  assume 
its  elevation  as  100  or  1000  or  any  convenient  nimiber  great 
enough  so  that  there  will  be  no  minus  elevation,  i.e.,  so  that 
tht^  lowest  station  will  have  an  elevation  above  zero.  This  is 
equivalent  to  assuming  a  datum  regardless  of  sea4evel  or  of 
wiy  other  datum  previously  used. 

If  elevations  are  required  with  reference  to  some  fixed  datum, 
it  is  necessary  before  starting  out  to  obtain  the  elevation  of 
some  near-by  bench-mark  previously  established  from  that 
datum,  and  then  to  use  that  bench-mark  as  a  starting-point.  Or, 
if  no  bench-mark  of  known  elevation  is  at  hand,  one  may  be 
assumed,  and  the  levels  run;  afterward  the  true  height  of  the 
assumed  bench-mark  can  be  ascertained  by  running  levels  from 
some  bench-mark  of  known  elevation,  and  the  false  elevation 
previously  obtained  can  easily  be  reduced  to  correspond  to  the 
datum. 

/Uustration,  In  a  city  sun^ey,  no  city  bench-mark  being  conveniently 
Dear,  a  bench-mark  was  established  on  the  top  of  a  hitching-post,  its  ele- 
vation being  assumed  as  100  ft.  Afterward,  by  running  levels  from  the 
nearest  city  bench-mark,  the  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  Mtch^-post  with 
respect  to  the  city  datum  was  found  to  be  54.6  ft.  Tlie  elevations  already 
obtained,  using  100  as  the  aasimied  elevation  of  the  post*  were  easib''  cor- 
rected  by  subtracting  from  each  elevation  45.4  ft.  (or  100—54.6).  (See 
also  Form  G,  p.  257.) 

320.  The  Field-work  Routine  in  differential  leveling  and 
in  profile  leveling  is  much  the  same.  The  chief  difference  is 
that  in  differential  leveling  all  points  are  turning-points,  while 
in  profile  leveling  there  are  intermediate  stations. 

(o)  Differential  leveling.  The  levelman  sets  his  level  up  at 
any  convenient  point  where  he  can  sight  on  a  rod  held  at  the 
starting-point.  The  rodman  holds  his  rod,  moving  the  target 
.up  or  down  according  to  the  signal  from  the  levelman,  and 
clamps  the  target  at  the  signal  ''^all  right.''  He  then  holds  the 
rod  a  second  time,  and  if  the  levelman  again  signals  ''all  right " 
he  reads  the  rod,  and,  as  he  passes  the  level  on  his  way  to  the 
next  turning-point,  the  levelman  checks  the  reading.  Both 
men  enter  the  reading,  each  in  his  own  note-book.  A  turning- 
point  is  then  chosen  at  such  a  distance  from  the  level  that  the 
length  of  the  foresight  shall  be  about  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  backsight  just  taken.  The  target  is  set  as  before,  a  second 
sight  being  taken  after  clamping.  The  levelman  takes  up  the 
level  and  moves  on.  As  he  passes  the  rodman  on  the  way  to 
the  next  set-up,  he  checks  the  foresight  reading,  and  each  enters 
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it  in  his  note-book.     This  completes  one  step;   from  there  on 
it  is  but  a  repetition  of  this  process. 

Remark,  It  is  not  always  customary  in  practice  for  both  men  to  keep 
the  notes  and  read  the  rod,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  students  should 
adopt  this  precaution,  especially  when  they  are  new  to  the  work. 

(6)  ProfUe  leveling.  The  work  is  similar  to  differential  level- 
ing except  that  distances  between  stations,  if  not  already 
known,  must  be  measured,  and  a  number  of  foresights  from 
the  same  set«up  are  often  taken  on  intermediate  stations.  Make 
it  a  rule  after  backsighting  on  one  turning-point  to  foresight 
r,mmediately  on  the  next  turning-point  before  the  instrument 
has  a  chance  to  ''get  ouf ;  afterward  the  foresights  on  the 
intermediate  stations  between  the  two  turning-points  may  be 
ts^en. 

321.  Lengths  of  Foresights  and  Backsights.  In  ordiiiary 
work,  for  the  best  results,  the  lengths  of  sights  should  not  exceed 
300  feet  nor  be  much  less  than  100  feet.  On  level  ground  the 
tendency  is  to  choose  turning-points  too  far  apart,  thus  mak- 
ing the  sights  too  long.  On  steep  slopes  the  tendency  is  the 
other  way,  but  too  short  sights  may  be  avoided  by  choosing  turn- 
ing-points so  that  they  "zigzag."  (See  the  next  article.)  For 
each  set-up  endeavor  to  make  the  backsight  on  one  turning-point 
and  the  foresight  on  the  next  turning-point  approximately  equal. 

322.  Where  to  Set  Up  a  Level.  Off  to  one  side  where  it 
is  not  easily  disturbed  or  jarred,  and  where,  if  possible,  solid 
footing  can  be  had  for  the  tripod.  Set  up  half-way  between 
turning-points.  In  going  up  or  down  hill  one  can  usually  take 
a  much  longer  sight  on  the  down-hill  side  than  on  the  up-hill 
side,  especially  if  a  high  rod  is  used,  but  resist  the  temptation 
to  do  this,  and  keep  the  sights  on  turning-points  nearly  equal. 
This  can  often  be  done  by  zigzagging,  i.e.,  working  so  that  a 
turning-point  on  the  up-hill  side,  while  not  much  higher  up 
the  hill  than  the  instrument,  is  far  enough  to  one  side  to  make 
the  up-hill  sight  about  equal  to  the  down-hill  sight. 

On  steep  slopes  the  beginner  almost  invariably  tries  to  take 
too  long  sights.  Going  up-hill  he  finds  that  the  line  of  sight  is 
too  high  to  strike  the  down-hill  rod;  going  down-hill  he  finds 
the  line  of  sight  too  low  to  strike  the  up-hill  rod.  Result,  loss 
of  time  in  setting  up  the  level  again. 

Nevertheless,  in  going  down-hill,  set  up  the  level  so  that  the 
line  of  sight  will  strike  near  the  bottom  of  the  rod.    A  good 
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way  to  do  when  in  doubt  is  to  set  one  leg  of  the  tripod  on  the 
ground,  and  taking  the  other  two  legs,  one  in  each  hand, 
quickly  bring  the  telescope  into  about  the  position  it  will 
occupy  when  the  level  is  set  up;  and  then  sight  along  the  tele- 
scope to  see  where  the  line  of  sight  will  strike. 

323.  Choosing  Turning-points.  From  the  two  preceding 
articles  it  is  seen  that  the  location  of  turning-points  is  largely 
determined  either  by  the  lengths  of  backsight  and  foresight  or 
by  the  position  of  the  level  itself.  In  choosing  the  object  upon 
which  to  rest  the  rod,  keep  in  mind  that  it  should  be  some- 
thing firm  and  solid,  easily  described  and  found,  definite  and 
unmistakable. 

(a)  Remark.  More  trouble  comes  from  chooising  unsuitable  turning- 
points  than  from  almost  any  other  cause.  For  example,  why  chooae  for 
a  turning-point  a  small  stone  in  loose  soil  that  may  settle  half  an  inch 
while  the  rod  is  being  held  on  it,  and  then  read  the  rod  to  the  thousandth 
of  a  foot?  Moreover,  turning-points  should  be  found  easily,  so  that  if  a 
mistake  occurs  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  last  bench-mark, 
but  to  the  last  turning-point.  Choose  some  definite  point,  so  that  the 
tase  of  the  rod  will  rest  dwajrs  on  the  same  spot.  It  is  well  to  mark  the 
vjpot  with  chalk.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  drive  a  stake  solidly 
into  the  ground  and  to  use  the  top  of  it  for  a  turning-point. 

(6)  A  steel  turning-point  may  be  bought  or  constructed.  One  form  con- 
sists of  a  steel  triangidar  plate  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with 
its  comers  bent  down  at  right  angles.  The  rodman  forces  these  three 
sharp  points  into  the  ground  with  his  foot,  and  holds  the  rod  on  a  round 
rivet-head  that  is  in  the  center  of  the  plate.  The  objection  to  using  such 
a  point  is  that  it  has  to  be  moved  at  each  new  set-up,  and  thus  the  preced- 
ing turning-points  are  all  destroyed. 

324.  Holding  the  Leveting«rod.  It  is  not  easy  to  hold 
a  leveling-rod  plumb  and  stfhU  at  the  same  time,  especially  if  the 
wind  is  blowing.  If  one  stands  squarely  behind  the  rod  and 
holds  it  with  both  hands,  he  is  in  the  best  position  to  hold  it 
still.  Some  surveyors,  however,  prefer  to  have  a  rodman  stand 
facing  the  side  of  the  rod,  since  from  this  position  he  can  see 
better  whether  or  net  the  rod  leans  toward  or  away  from  the 
instrument,  while  the  levelman  can  tell  by  means  of  the  ver- 
tical cross-hair  when  it  is  out  of  plumb  in  the  other  direction. 
The  vertical  edge  of  a  building  or  some  other  vertical  line 
may  often  be  used  by  the  rodman  as  a  guide.  In  addition  wave 
the  rod  as  directed  on  p.  270;  failure  to  observe  this  precaution 
may  result  in  an  error  as  great  as  0.1  ft.  for  a  single  sight. 

325.  Moving  the  Target.  The  signals  from  the  levelman 
should  indicate  whether  the  target  is  to  be  moved  much  or 
little.  When  it  is  nearly  correct  the  rodman  will  save  time  by 
moving  it  slowly  but  steadily, — ^not  jumping  first  too  hi^  and 
then  too  low. 
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»26.  Establishing:  Bench-marks.  (a)  PermanerU,  If  a 
Lch-mark  is  to  be  penuanent,  as,  for  example,  a  city  bench- 
rk,  it  diould  be  established  with  great  care,  and  referenced 
several  surrounding  points.  A  careful  description  should  be 
orded,  together  with  its  elevation  as  obtained  by  several  sets 
leveb  run  from  other  bench-marks.  Such  bench-marks 
»uld  be  established  where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed, 
i.  stone  monument  is  used,  it  should  be  set  well  below  the 
st-line.  Some  cities  publish  a  list  of  bench-marks  arranged 
wording  to  streets.* 

Unstration.  City  Beneh-mark,  Grove  St.,  near  Cbllege  St.,  New  Haven, 
Ln.  The  highest  point  of  the  middle  poet  of  the  three  stone  hitehins- 
ts  on  the  north  side  of  Grove  St.,  in  front  of  Sheffield  HaUL  Elevation 
3.006. 

[b)  Temporary,    If  a  bench-mark  is  to  be  used  temporarily, 
for  example,  during  the  progress  of  a  survey,  definite,  solid, 

1  comparatively  permanent  objects,  easily  described  and 
md,  may  be  used.  A  tack  in  a  blaze  on  the  root  of  a  tree  is 
3ommon  example,  the  letters  B.M.  and  the  elevation  being 
irked  with  crayon  in  a  blaze  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  directly 
er  it. 

Jther  examples.  Corner  of  a  stone  over  a  catch-basin,  tops 
stone  hitching-posts,  gate-posts,  door-steps,  highest  point  of 
lolid  rock,  or  definite  points  on  solid  masonry. 

(c)  Where  to  establish  bench-marks.  Near  the  beginning  and 
d  of  a  line  of  levels;  wherever  in  running  levels  work  ia 
nporarily  stopped;  as  at  noon-time  or  at  night;   at  inter\''ala 

several  hundred  feet;   wherever  a  branch  line  of  levels  is 

ely  to  be  started;  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  any  high  hill 

ssed  over;    at  the   crossing  of  a  railway  or  highway;    on 

ch  bank  of  a  stream  crossed;   in  a  city,  near   the    street 

mers. 

Special  kinds  of  work  call  for  special  bench-marks.    Thus  in 

iking  a  survey  for  a  building  they  may  be  required  at  the 

arest  sewer-manhole,  on  the  curb  in  front  of  the  building 

e,  and  on  the  water-tables  of  adjacent  buildings. 

327.  Sights    on    Intermediate    Stations    may    be    taken 

ually  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  foot,  and  without  using  a  tar- 

*  A  Dictionary  of  AUitudea.  by  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  published  by  the 
jpartmcnt  of  the  Interior,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  tdrea  elevations  to 
e  nearest  foot  of  many  bench-marks  throughout  the  United  States, 
ations  of  the  U.  S.  CJoast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  bench-marks  estab- 
hed  bY  the  different  railroads  are  often  of  great  value  as  <9tarting-point9 
as  pomts  upon  -^hich  to  close  for  a  check. 
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get.  In  this  matter  one  is  governed  by  tne  requirements  of 
the  work.  It  is  foolish,  for  example,  to  hold  a  rod  on  rough, 
uneven,  or  soft  ground,  where,  a.  slight  movement  one  way  or 
the  other  may  raise  or  lower  the  rod  a  tenth  of  a  foot,  and  then 
read  to  thousandths  or  even  hundredths  of  a  foot.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  some  cases,  as  in  giving  a  grade  for  a  curb,  in- 
termediate stakes  must  be  set  with  greater  accuracy. 

328.  Numbering  Stations.  Stations  are  usually  numbered 
in  order  from  the  beginning  of  the  work.  In  differential  level- 
ing, every  station  being  a  turning-point,  there  can  be  no  break 
in  the  numbers.  In  profile  leveling  f\  turning-point  is  not  num- 
bered as  a  rule  unless  it  happens  to  be  a  regular  station  on  the 
profile  line,  but  instead  it  is  marked  simply  T.P.  in  the  note- 
book, with,  perhaps,  a  description. of  it  on  the  opposite  page. 

In  profile  leveling  it  is  often  customary,  especially  in  railway 
work,  to  let  the  number  of  a  station  indicate  its  distance  from 
the  starting-point.  Thus:  0+50, 1, 1+50,  2+75.  and  140+67.8 
mean  50,  100,  150,  275,  and  14067.8  feet  respectively  from  0+0 
(the  first  station). 

329.  Checking  levels.  On  page  242  is  given  a  method  for 
checking  notes,  but  the  only  method  of  checking  the  field 
work  is  by  rerunning  the  levels.  It  is  often  customary,  near 
the  close  of  a  day's  work,  to  run  a  set  of  flying  levels  back  over 
the  line  to  the  starting-point,  checking  on  a  few  of  the  most 
important  bench-marks,  and  finally  on  the  one  at  the  starting- 
point.  In  class  work,  where  there  are  several  parties,  they 
should  check  on  common  bench-marks  established  by  the  in- 
structor at  intervals  of  several  hundred  feet. 

Rerunning  a  line  in  the  opposite  direction  will  usually  result 
in  a  greater  discrepancy  than  if  it  is  rerun  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  the  mean  result  is  more  nearly  correct  because  certain 
cumulative  errors  are  eliminated. 

330.  How  Close  to  Check.  In  practice  the  limit  of  error 
is  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  work.  Results  are 
affected  by  the  instruments  used,  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
covered,  by  the  time  in  which  the  work  must  be  done,  by  the 
personal  equations  of  the  rodman  and  the  levelman,  and  by  the 
atmospheric  condition. 

The  error  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  number  of  ''set- 
ups," and  the  distance  covered.  In  class  work  a  party,  at  first, 
ought  to  run  half  a  mile  and  back  with  a  difference  of  less 
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in  0.10  ft.  between  the  assumed  elevation  of  the  starting- 
int  and  its  elevation  as  found  upon  returning  to  it.  This  is 
luming  eight  or  ten  set-ups  each  way.  A  difference  of  0.03 
would  indicate  excellent  work  for  the  twenty  set-ups,  ten 
;h  way,  but  with  good  instruments  and  under  favorable  oon- 
ions  students  should  soon  be  able  to  come  within  this  limit 
ng  ordinary  precautions.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  abso- 
e  error  is  only  0.03  ft.,  for  some  of  the  errors  are  compensat- 
;,  while  t^e  cumulative  errors  are  to  a  laige  extent  eliminated 
running  in  opposite  directions. 

^  a  rough  check  it  may  be  assumed  that  under  ordinary 
iditions  the  total  error  E  should  not  exceed  0.02Vs)  where 
i  the  total  number  of  set-ups.  If  the  number  of  set-ups  is 
•j  known,  it  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  distance 
ttuice  the  average  length  of  sight. 

The  customary  IwvUs  of  error  are  treated  more  in  detail  in  the 
«ct  chapter. 

$31.  Errors  in  Leveling.  In  no  branch  of  surveying  is  a 
3wledge  of  the  sources  of  errors  and  of  the  methods  of  elim- 
ting  errors  more  important  than  in  leveling.  This  subject 
xeated  in  the  next  chapter. 

{32.  Speed.  Rapid  leveling  consists  in  not  wasting  time, 
ne  may  be  wasted  in  setting  up  in  the  wrong  place,  in  set- 
g  up  too  high  or  too  low  to  strike  the  rod,  in  slow  manipula- 
a  of  the  level,  in  getting  the  target  into  position,  in  reading 
'.  target,  and  in  waiting  for  a  rodman  to  slowly  saunter  from 
tion  to  station.  The  lodman  should  guess  about  where  to 
ve  the  target  or  the  rod,  and  should  have  it  there  by  the 
le  the  levelman  i&  ready  to  sight.  He  should  watch  signals 
sely,  and  these  signals  should  show  whether  the  target  must 
moved  much  or  little.  Avoid  moving  the  target  in  jumps 
t  too  high,  then  too  low.  Often  a  levelman  can  call  out  the 
proximate  reading,  thus  helping  the  rodman  to  set  the  target 
ckly. 

,emark.  At  first,  speed  is  not  so  important  as  aociu'acy.  The  student 
uld  not  forget t  however,  that  in  practice  the  two  should  be  combined, 
niich  depends  on  the  requirements  of  the  work,  on  the  nature  of  the 
and  covered,  and  on  the  instruments  used,  that  it  is  diffidult  to  give 
idea  of  what  the  speed  shoukl  be.  It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way 
t  in  class  work  a  level  party  working  under  favorable  conditions  should 
n  be  able  to  set  up  and  take  the  backsight  and  foresight  in  ten  minutes, 
on  an  average,  at  the  rate  of  six  stations  an  hour.  If  the  average  length 
ight  is  200  ft.,  x.e.,400  ft.  between  turning-points^  this  nieansaoout  haU 
lie  an  hour. 
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-f-SO 
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3.816 
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B.M. 
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31 
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3.816 

T.P. 

3.9 
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32 
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B.M.17 
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59.253 

59.253 
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5.825 

69.503 

1-3.745 

64.953 

+3.747 

65.078 

+3.747 

-6.505 

1.953 

2.078 

62.996 

63.000 

63.000 

•^6.872 

7.089 

7.164 

69.870 

1-3.8I3 

70.089 

+3.817 

70.164 

+3.617 

'3.054 

3.272 

3.347 

■ 

66.816 

66.8  f  7 

66.6/7 
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FORM  E 

PROFILE    NOTES,   STA.  3!  TO  STA.40 


Cross  on  corner  of  lower  stone  step,  of  court  house 


6round 


B.MJ6  »  H6.2I6 
'' Z  B.5   ^    N.915 

-.„  IdoW 

T.R ZF.S.^    / 1.051 


Oround  ^'^'''^  '119.080  (check) 


Nail  iff  root  of  oak  freeyeasf  bank,Ea^ie  Street m 


FORM    F 

PROFILE    NOTES,  STA.3f  TO  STA.40 


Cross  on  comer  of  lower  sione  step  pf  courthouse 


O round 


B,M,I6  '^ lld.Zie 
r  B.S.  *  /A  915 
I30J3I 


T.R Z  F.S.-'  Ill 05 1 


Ground  B.M.  17  ^  119.080  (check) 


Nail  In  root  of  oak  free,  east  bank,  Eaq/e  Stream 


FORM  6  FOR  DIFFERENTIAL  LEVELING 

Use  59.Z43  ^  160 

Pton  Eend  ofacurb^  Nxurb,  Tfkon  St&Ow.  cfwJine  MansfieUSt 


B.S. Note:  Levels  adjusted  from 


Bench  18  on  pa^e  69 


F.S. 

Use  62,990 
N.E.con  catch  basin,  N,  W,con  Mansfield  and  Tilton  Sts. 


B.5. 


7\ 


F.S. 

Use  66.807  '^ 

Pt.on  N.07cfafacwb^  Wcurb  Mansfield  St  side  driveway  into  194  ^ 
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333.  Field  Notes.  Different  fonns  of  field  notes  havtt 
already  been  diBoussed  and  compared  in  Art.  303^  p.  239. 
Forms  E  and  F,  shown  on  pp.  256,  257,  correspond  to  forms 
A  and  C  on  pp.  239, 241.  Form  G  shows  the  notes  for  three  inde- 
pendent runnings  of  a  line  to  establish  a  series  of  benches  for 
a  sewer.  The  notes  for  a  single  running  are  kept  almost  en- 
tirely in  one  column,  the  difference  between  the  B.S,  and  F.S. 
at  each  station  being  noted  in  an  adjacent  column.  The  form 
is  self-explaining;  it  affords  an  excellent  comparison  of  the 
three  results  obtained  for  each  B.M.,  since  these  results  are 
side  by  side  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  and  it  suggests  how 
special  forms  of  notes  may  be  devised  to  suit  special  kinds  of 
work.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  final  elevations  used  are  0.01 
ft.  less  than  the  mean  values  obtained.  This  comes  from  cor- 
recting the  elevation  of  the  first  B.M.  to  accord  with  elevations 
previously  used  on  p.  69  of  the  field-book  as  indicated  by  a 
note  on  the  right-hand  page. 

Remark. — ^Follow  the  general  directions  for  keepiog  nctes  given  in 
Chapter  III.      . 

334.  Setting  Grade-stakes.  This  consists  in  setting  stakes 
which  shall  indicate  how  much  cut  or  fill  is  required  to  bring 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  a  given  elevation  or  grade.  Grade- 
stakes  are  also  set  for  curbs,  pavements,  sewers,  foundations, 
etc.  (See  Chapter  XXIII.)  The  height  of  the  instrument 
having  been  established,  and  the  required  elevation  of  any 
point  being  known,  the  grade-rod  for  that  point  can  be  calcu- 
lated. (See  p.  243.)  This  is  simply  reversing  the  usual  oper- 
ations of  leveling.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  stakes  may 
be  set.  (1 )  Each  stake  may  be  driven  so  that  its  top  is  **at  grade,** 
This  is  the  ideal  method,  but  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  used, 
since  the  top  of  a  stake  would  come  either  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  or  too  far  above  it.  (2)  Each  stake  may  be  driven 
80  that  its  top  is  one  foot,  two  feet,  or  any  whole  number  of  feet 
above  or  below  grade.  This  is  a  method  often  used.  (3)  Each 
stake  may  be  driven  approximately  to  grade,  and  then  a  horizontal 
line  may  be  drawn  across  one  side  or  the  top  of  the  stake  may  be 
sawed  off,  either  at  grade  or  some  whole  number  of  feet  ahove  or 
below  grade.  This  can  be  done  when  stakes  are  not  easily 
driven  to  the  desired  hei^t.  (4)  Each  stake  may  be  driven 
without  regard  to  grade,  the  elevation  of  its  top  afterward  ascer^ 
tained,  and  the  amount  of  cut  or  fill  from  the  top  marked  on  th4 
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iks.  This  method  makes  it  necessary  for  the  contractoi  to 
:>asure  to  decimals  of  a  foot,  and  hence  mistakes  are  morp 
:ely  to  occur.  (5)  A  stake  may  be  driven  and  marked  cut  of 
I  80  mttch,  wUh  the  understanding  that  the  ctU  or  fill  muct  he 
^asured  from  the  existing  surface  of  the  ground.  This  method 
uld  be  used  only  for  rough  grading.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
ilway  work  the  preliminary  grading  can  be  done  from  such 
ikes,  but  the  road-bed  is  finished  and  the  rails  are  laid 
)m  stakes  driven  with  tops  at  grade. 

(a)  General  method  of  procedure.  The  required  elevation  at 
ch  point  where  a  stake  is  to  be  set  must  be  determined.  It 
well  to  do  this  in  the  office  before  going  into  the  field.  These 
ovations  are  entered  in  the  level  notes  in  the  usual  way. 
ter  the  instrument  is  set-up  and  the  height  of  instrument 
iind,  the  grade-rod  should  be  figured  for  each  stake  that  is 
be  driven  from  that  particular  set-up.  If  method  (1)  ia 
ed  set  the  target  at  the  grade-rod  for  any  stake,  and  drive 
e  stake  until,  when  the  rod  is  hdd  on  its  top,  the  center  of  the 
rget  is  covered  by  the  horizontal  hair.  If  method  (2)  is  used 
oceed  in  the  same  way,  except  use  a  ''field''  grade-rod  which 
all  bring  the  top  of  the  stake  a  convenient  distance  above 
3und,  and  a  whole  number  of  feet  above  or  below  grade. 

!&)  lUuBtraixon.  The  required  elevation  of  a  i>oint  is,  say,  120  ft.  The 
ual  elevation  of  the  eround  at  that  point,  given  in  the  note-book  or 
md  at  the  time  by  taking  a  foresight,  is  12S.4  ft.  The  H.I.  haa  been 
ind  to  be  133.6  ft.     The  true  grade-rod  is,  therefore,  133.6-120  —  13.6 

As  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  128.4—120  —  8.4  ft.  above  grade,  the 
>  of  the  stake  should  be  about  9  ft.  above  ^rade  or  about  0.6  ft.  above 
»  ground.     Hence  the  lield-ToA  used  in  setting  the  stake  is  13.6—0.0  — 

ft.     The  staice  is  marked  "Cut  0.0  ft."  and  the  contractor  is  told  to 
asure  from  the  tops  of  stakes. 
\  similar  method  of  procedure  may  be  used  for  method  (3).     In  method 

the  cut  or  fill  marked  on  the  stake  is  simply  the  difference  between  the 
vation  of  the  top  of  the  stake  and  the  gride  elevation  at  that  point  r 
(5)  it  is  the  difference  between  the  elevation  of  the  ground  and  the 
ide  elevation. 

c)  Fractieal  migge&tienB.  (1)  First  drive  a  stake  ajmroximaiely,  being 
eful  to  stop  before  it  is  too  low.  Hold  the  rod  and  let  the  levelman 
iicate  how  much  more  it  should  be  driven.  (2)  Don't  split  hairs.  Keep 
mind  how  close  the  contractor  can  work,  and  drive  stakes  accordingly, 
is  foUy,  for  example,  to  drive  stakes  to  the  nearest  hundredth  of  a  foot 

ordinary  grading,  the  nearest  tenth  will  often  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
kes  for  curbs  and  pavements  should  be  set  with  greater  accuracy. 

Time  can  often  be  saved  by  not  using  a  target  at  all,  i.e.,  by  reading  the 
ide*rod  directly  from  the  instrument.  (4)  SometimeSr  a?  in  the  eaae 
sewers,  some  other  device  than  stakes  must  be  used  for  raving  grade 
e  Chapter  XXIII).  (5)  Stakes  should  be  clone  enough  together  to 
ible  the  contractor  to  do  his  work,  but  not  so  close  as  to  be  in  his  way. 
t  There  are  two  very  common  mistakes  which  occur  in  setting  grade- 
kes.  One  is  to  observe  the  wrong  horizontal  oross-hair  (i.e.,  a  stadia* 
re),  the  other  is  to  set  the  target  incorrectly  for  the  grade-rod.  The 
ty  absolute  eheck  is  to  test  the  stakes  by  setting  up  the  instrument  in 
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a  different  position,  but  errors  may  often  be  detected  by  the  eye  alone. 
If  the  tops  of  three  or  more  stakes  should  be  on  the  same  fine,  and  any  one 
of  them  is  enough  above  or  below  this  line  to  affect  construction,  the 
error  will  be  apparent  to  the  eye  in  sighting  across  the  tops  of  the  stakes. 
Hence  form  the  habit  of  frequently  sighting  by  eife,  to  make  9ttre  that  etakea 
are  properly  set. 

(7)  The  field  notes  are  kept  in  the  usual  form,  except  that  when  they 
have  been  worked  up,  additicmal  data  will  appear  in  the  notes,  such  as  a 
column  of  grade-rod  values,  grade  elevations,  height  of  ground  above  grade, 
and  height  of  grade-mark  above  ground.  A  study  of  the  notes  for  giving 
a  grade  for  a  sewer  (Chapter  XXIII)  will  suggest  forms  for  similar  work 
in  setting  grade-stakes. 

(8)  The  transit  is  very  convenient  for  setting  grade-etakee  (Art.  336.) 

335.  Marking  Grade-stakes.  If  a  stake  is  at  grade  it  is 
customary  to  mark  it  ^' Grade/'  if  cut  or  fill  is  required  it  is 
marked  ''Cut  —  ft."  or  ''Fill  —  ft."  The  number  of  feet 
should  be  plain  and  unmistakable.  In  addition  the  number  of 
the  stake  is  often  marked  on  another  side,  as,  for  example, 
'^20+  50  "  or  "A~23."  Sometimes  when  the  cut  or  fill  is  measured 
from  a  line  drawn  across  the  stake,  an  arrow  drawn  downward 
for  cut  and  upward  for  fill  is  used  in  place  of  the  words  "cut" 
and  "fill."  Thus,  an  arrow  drawn  downward  from  the  line 
and  marked  10  ft.  means  "measure  dowti  10  ft.  from  this  line 
to  get  a  point  on  grade."  Stakes  should,  be  marked  with 
crayon  which  will  not  be  washed  out  by  rain.  Too  much  of 
the  surveyor's  crayon  on  the  market  will  not  stand  this  test. 

336.  Shooting  in  Grades.  This  consists  in  estsJbli^hing  a 
line  of  sight  parallel  to  the  grade,  so  that  one  grade-rod  will 
answer  for  all  the  points.  It  is  most  easily  done  with  a  tran- 
sit, although  it  may  be  done  almost  as  easily  with  a  level.  The 
first  step  is  to  establish  two  fixed  points  at  grade.  These  are 
usually  stakes,  one  at  each  end  of  the  line,  or  if  that  brings 
them  too  far  apart  for  accurate  sighting,  extra  stakes  are  set 
at  intervals  of,  say,  400  ft.  The  method  of  procedure  for 
shooting  in  a  grade  between  any  two  stakes  is  described  on 
p.  281.  (See  also  Leveling  with  the  Gradienter,  p.  245.) 

337.  Summary — Directions  and  Suggestions  for  Spirit- 
leveling. 

(a)  Suggestions  for  the  Levelman. 

1,  Choose  a  good  place  for  setting  up  the  level,  away  from 
passing  wagons  or  cars,  where  there  iq  a  firm  footing,  and  where 
sights  on  turning-points  will  be  equal.  If  turning-points  are 
established,  set  up  half-way  between  them.  Avoid  si^ts  of 
less  than  100  ft.  or  more  than  300  ft. 

^  On  steep  slopes  resist  the  temptation  to  take  unequal 
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;hts,  and  estimate  how  far  to  set  the  level  up  or  down  hiH 
om  the  backsight  and  still  have  the  line  of  sight  strike  the  rod. 

3.  Be  sure  the  level  is  set  up  correctly  before  sighting.  All 
•ur  thumb-screws  should  bear  firmly,  and  the  bubble  should 
3  given  time  to  settle,  especially  if  it  is  at  all  sluggish.  If 
3tween  sights  the  bubble  "gets  out"  slightly,  bring  it  back 
sfore  the  next  sight.  Watching  the  bubble  closely  should 
ecome  instinctive  with  a  levelman. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  clamp  the  spindle.  Usually  it  is 
etter  not  to  do  so. 

5.  Keep  the  horizontal  cross-hair  truly  horizontal. 

6.  If  the  sun  shines  into  the  object-glass,  and  there  is  no 
3gular  sunshade,  roll  up  a  piece  of  paper  and  tie  it  around  the 
:ont  end  of  the  telescope  instead  of  trying  to  shade  the  glass 
rith  a  hat. 

7.  Avoid  unnecessary  walking  around  the  instrument,  and 
eep  the  hands  off  the  instrument  and  tripod  when  sighting. 

S.  Make  your  signals  to  the  rodman  definite,  and  when  the 
arget  is  to  be  moved  indicate  whether  to  move  it  much  or 
ittle. 

9.  In  reading  the  rod  without  a  target  avoid  errors  of  even 
Bet  or  tenths  of  a  foot. 

10.  Do  not  split  hairs  on  intermediate  stations  when  only 
pproximate  elevations  (to  the  nearest  tenth)  are  wanted. 

11.  Keep  the  level  in  adjustment.    Test  every  day. 

12.  In  ordinary  work  effects  of  heat  and  wind  cannot  be 
voided,  though  it  is  just  as  well  to  set  the  level  up  in  the  shade, 
n  precise  work  shade  the  level. 

13.  Protect  the  level  at  all  times.  Never  go  away  leavii  g 
b  standing  where  there  is  any  chance  of  its  being  knocked 
ver. 

(6)  Sitffgestions  for  the  Rodman. 

1.  Choose  suitable  turning-points,  avoiding  above  everything 
dse  objects  that  settle  or  are  easily  moved.  There  should  be 
I  definite  point  for  the  rod  to  rest  on,  and  do  not  through  care- 
essness  hoid  the  rod  on  any  other  part  of  the  object.  Mark 
;uming-points  or  describe  them  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
ound  again. 

2.  In  choosing  a  new  turning-point  go  as  far  from  Uie  le^nel 
13  th'^  level  is  from  the  preceding  tuming-pomt;   if  this  is  too 
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far  up  olr  down  the  hill  for  the  line  of  sight  to  strike  the  rod 
go  off  to  one  side  (zigzagging). 

3.  Keep  the  rod  plumb,  especially  in  the  direction  toward 
and  away  from  the  level — the  levelman  can  tell  when  it  is  out 
of  plimib  in  the  other  direction.  The  vertical  edge  of  a  build- 
ing or  other  vertical  object  may  sometimes  be  used  as  a  guide 
to  the  eye.    Hold  the  rod  still, 

4.  Be  on  the  alert  and  move  the  target  much  or  little,  ac- 
cording to  the  signals.  When  the  target  is  nearly  right  do  not 
move  it  by  jumps,  first  too  high  and  then  too  low.  A  good 
rodman  should  have  the  target  nearly  in  position  before  the 
levelman  is  ready  to  sight. 

5.  After  clamping  the  target  hold  the  rod  for  a  second  sight, 
to  see  if  setting  the  clamp  has  disturbed  the  target. 

6.  A  rod  should  be  tested  before  using  it  for  high-rod  read- 
ing (p.  232).  In  using  the  high  rod  extra  care  is  necessary 
(1)  to  set  the  target  correctly,  (2)  to  read  the  back  of  the  rod 
in  the  right  direction.   _ 

7.  Look  out  for  errors  of  an  even  foot  or  an  even  tenth  in 
reading  the  rod,  and  especially  the  error  of  omitting  the  zero 
when  there  are  no  tenths,  as,  for  example,  4.35  instead  of 
4.035. 

8.  Do  not  lean  the  rod  against  a  tree  or  any  other  object 
where  it  is  likely  to  be  knocked  down  or  blown  over — it  is 
safer  to  lay  the  rod  on  the  ground.  Careless  handling  of  the 
rod  is  likely  to  result  in  bending  the  clamp-screw  to  the  target. 
Never  let  a  high  rod  down  ^* on  the  run/*  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common  ways  of  spoiling  a  rod — and  one  of  the  surest. 

9.  When  a  leveling-rod  is  not  at  hand  rough  work  can  be 
done  with  a  transit-pole.  When  the  differences  in  elevation  of 
only  two  or  three  points  are  required  rubber  bands  (one  for 
each  point)  may  be  used  as  targets  on  any  straight  stick,  the 
actual  differences  in  elevation  being  shown  by  the  final  positions 
of  the  bands.  The  bands  furnish  excellent  sights,  especially 
if  paper  is  wrapped  about  the  stick  underneath  each  band. 

(c)  Suggestions  for  both  the  Levelman  and  the  Rodman, 

1.  It  is  worth  while,  for  beginners  at  least,  to  check  each 
other's  rod-reading  and  for  each  to  keep  separate  field  notes. 

2.  Make  backsights  and  foresights  equaL    When  this  is  im- 
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ossible,  as,  for  example,  in  crossing  a  wide  river,  use  the  recip- 
)cal  method.     (See  p.  243.) 

3.  Take  sights  on  both  turning-points  before  taking  interme- 
iate  stations.  Describe  the  local  bench-marks  carefully,  not 
)rgetting  to  establish  bench-marks  at  regular  intervals  and 
herever  they  may  be  of  use  later.  (See  p.  253.)  If  anything 
appens  to  throw  the  work  out  go  back  to  the  nearest  bench- 
lark  known  to  be  correct  and  start  over  again.  Write  the 
ord  ''Abandoned''  across  the  portion  of  the  notes  that  are 
icorrect.  Look  out  for  mistakes  in  recording.  (See  p.  2. '4.) 
:  even  a  single  numeral  of  a  reading  as  entered  in  the  notes  is 
Lcorrect  do  not  erase,  but  draw  a  line  through  the  whole  read- 
ig,  and  enter  the  correct  readirg  directly  above  it.  Follow 
le  other  directions  for  taking  notes  in  Chapter  III. 

Use  discretion  and  common  sense  in  carrying  out  directions 
nd  suggestions.     Keep  the  general  requirements  of  the  work 

I  mind,  learn  what  portions  of  the  woik  can  be  slighted  and 
'hat  cannot  be  slighted  and  still  meet  the  requirements.    Not 

II  portions  of  the  work  need  be  done  with  the  same  care,  as, 
)r  example,  sights  on  intermediate  stations  may  be  taken  less 
ccurately  than  those  on  turning-points.     (See  p.  253.) 

338.  Duties  of  Levelman.  To  run  the  level,  to  keep  it  in 
djustment,  to  care  for  it  and  protect  it.  To  keep  a  general 
in  of  the  work,  seeing  that  no  stations  are  omitted,  that  tum- 
Lg-points  are  properly  chosen,  bench-marks  established,  and 
.1  work  done  as  expeditiously  as  possible.    To  keep  notes  if  it 

desirable  (and  it  is,  at  least  in  class  work),  and  to  ''work  up'' 
le  notes  with  the  rodman  each  day  after  the  field  work  is 
3ne. 

339.  Duties  of  the  Rodman.  To  hold  the  rod  plumb  and 
ill,  and  exactly  on  the  point  where  it  should  be  held.  To  be 
ert  and  attentive  to  signals,  moving  the  target  to  position  in 
I  little  time  as  possible,  and  having  set  the  target  to  give  a  second 
Tht.  To  read  the  rod,  enter  the  reading  in  the  note-book,  and 
iow  the  rod  to  the  levelman  for  a  check-reading.  To  choose 
rning-points,  establish  bench-marks,  and  describe  them  in  the 
)tes.  To  care  for  the  leveling-rod.  To  work  up  notes  with 
e  levelman  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work. 

340.  Instructions  for  very  Accurate  Leveling,  based  on 
stomary  methods  for  eliminating  constant  errors,  are  given 
the  next  chapter. 
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341.  Trigonometric  Leveling.  First  mb^hod,  (See  also  p. 
244.)  (1)  Measure  the  horizontal  distance  from  liie  transit  to 
the  point  where  the  elevation  is  required.  (2)  Sight  on  a  pole 
held  at  the  required  point  and  read  the  vertical  angle.  (3)  Mul- 
tiply the  Jiorizontal  distance  by  the  tangent  of  the  vertical  angle. 
The  result  is  the  difference  in  elevation  between  the  supporting 
axis  of  the  telescope  and  the  point  sighted  at  on  the  pole, 

(o)  Practical  hinUt.  The  difference  in  elevation  usually  required  is  that 
between  two  points  on  the  graund,  one  at  tha  transit  and  one  at  the  sight- 
pole.  Hence  as  soon  as  the  transit  is  set  up  hold  the  pole  at  the  transit 
and  mark  on  it  the  height  of  the  supporting  axis  of  the  telescope  above  the 
KTOund.  (Wrap  paper  around  the  pole  and  use  a  rubber  band.)  Sight  on 
this  mark  when  measuring  vertical  angles.  A  level-rod  with  the  target  set 
at  the  height  of  the  supporting  axis  is  still  better. 

The  horizontal  distance  may  be  measured  (1)  with  the  tape,  (2)  with 
the  stadia,  or  (3)  by  triangulation,  as  in  the  case  of  an  inaccessible  height 
(see  p.  223). 

If  the  elevations  of  many  points  are  to  be  reduced  frcm  vertical  angles 
the  use  of  a  reduction  table  or  a  special  form  of  sUde-rule  will  save  much 
computation. 

(b)  Illustration.  A  transit  stands  at  Station  A.  A  sight-pole  is  held 
so  that  the  height  above  the  ground  of  the  supporting  axis  of  the  telescope 
may  be  marked  upon  it.  The  cross-hairs  are  then  brou^t  on  this  mark 
when  the  pole  ^s  held  at  a  second  point  B.  The  vertical  angle  as  read  at 
the  transit  is  5^  20'.  The  horizontal  distance  frcxn  A  to  B^  is  known  to 
be  421.6  ft.  Tangent  of  5°  20'  is  0.09335,  Then  421.6X0.09335  =  39.36 
ft.,  the  difference  in  elevation  of  the  ground  at  A  and  at  B. 

(c>  The  accuracy  of  the  method  may  be  judged  by  the  followxpg  results: 
ir  the  vernier  on  the  vertical  arc  reads  to  minutes  the  error  in  reading 
the  vertical  angle  should  not  exceed  1'.  If,  in  the  above  illustration,  the 
heights  are  computed  for  three  readings,  5°  19',  5**  20',  and  5°  21',  the 
three  results  are  respectively  39.234,  39.356,  and  39.483,  or  a  difTerence 
for  one  minute  of  0.12  for  421.6  ft.  If  the  vertieal  ang^  had  been,  say, 
20°  laiger,  the  error  for  one  minute  would  still  be  aoproximately  the  same. 
Thus,  for  three  readings,  25°  19',  25*»  20',  and  26°  21',  the  three  results 
would  be  respectively  199.438,  199.590,  and  199.741,  or  a  diffei^snce  of 
about  0.15  ft.  in  421.6  ft.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  error  which  arises  from 
reading  the  vertical  arc  is  comparatively  smalL  By  the  use  of  the  gra- 
dienter  this  error  can  be  made  much  less  (see  p.  245).  It  must  be  remevp- 
bered.,  however,  that  there  are  other  sourrea  of  error.  The  levcl-btilb  on  tl» 
telescope  may  not  be  sensitive,  and  it  may  also  be  out  of  adjustment,  i.e.. 
the  line  of  sight  may  not  be  horizontal  when  the  reading  on  the  vertical 
arc  is  zero.  There  may  be  an  error  in  the  horizontal  distance.  Thus,  if 
in  the  illustration  the  distance  had  been  called  420.6  instead  of  421.6,  the 
error  in  height  for  6°  20'  would  be  0.09  ft.,  and  for  25"  2y  it  would  have 
been  0.47  ft.  It  is  seen,  however,  that  the  method  is  sufficiently  accurate 
for  most  purposes,  and  can  be  used  a'great  many  times  in  place  of  a  level 
and  level-roa.  The  method  is  used  for  detennudag  the  faeight  <rf  an  in* 
accessible  point  (see  p.  223). 

(d)  Second  method.  In  topograf^ie  surveying  the  second 
method  (p.  244)  is  more  often  used,  the  hypothenuse  of  the 
triangle  being  measured  in  place  of  the  base  by  means  of  the 
stadia. 

342.  The  Aneroid  Barometer.  (See  p.  245  for  the  theory.) 
The  aneroid  barometer  is  less  accurate  than  the  mercurial 
barooteter,  but  it  is  far  more  portable  and  conv^ent,  and 
therefore  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  surveying.    It  eon* 
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ists  of  a  metafile  box  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted. 
he  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting  upon  a  thin 
orrugated  top  of  the  vacuum-chamber  moves  it  in  or  out,  and 
his  motion  is  transmitted  by  multiplying  levers,  chains,  and 
prings  to  a  pointer  moving  around  a  dial  which  is  grad* 
lated  so  that  atmospheric  pressure  is  recorded  in  inches  to 
orrespond  to  the  varying  heights  of  a  column  of  mercury.  In 
tddition  the  altitudes  in  feet,  corresponding  to  various  pres- 
ures,  are  usually  given  by  a  second  set  of  graduations — ^less 
iccurate  than  the  first  because  dependent  upon  bapometrio 
ormulas  for  reducing  pressure  to  altitude. 

In  addition  to  the  atmospheric  sources  of  error  discussed 
►n  p.  245,  the  aneroid  barometer  is  subject  to  many  instni- 
nental  errors  such  as:  (1)  Varying  sensitiveness  or  lack  of 
ensitiveness  of  the  corrugated  top;  (2)  incorrect  graduations; 
3)  failure  of  chains  and  levers  to  respond  quickly  to  movements 
)f  the  corrugated  top.  The  instrument  is  not  intended  for 
iccurate  work  and  is  used  chiefly  for  reconnoissance  or  explor- 
ition  in  hilly  country,  and  for  rough  topographic  surveys  where 
t  is  desired  to  sketch  in  contours  quickly  without  great  regard 
or  accuracy. 

343.  Leveling  with  the  Barometer.  There  are  three 
aethods:  (1)  Single  observations;  (2)  simultaneous  observa- 
ions;    (3)  extended  series  of  observations. 

The  method  of  tingle  observations  is  the  one  most  used  for 
>rdinary  work.  The  barometer  is  carried  from  point  to  point 
.nd  a  single  reading  taken  at  each  station.  The  readings  thus 
tbtained  involve  all  atmospheric  errors,  especially  those  due  to 
he  changes  in  the  atmosphere  which  take  place  during  the  in- 
erval  between  observations. 

The  altitude  scale  should  not  be  used  except  for  very  rough 
iroik,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  asoertaining  differences  of 
ititudes.  If  the  scale  is  adjustable  the  barometer  may  be 
ak^i  to  some  bench-mark  or  point  of  known  elevation  and  set 
t  the  altitude  of  that  point,  then  the  elevations  of  other  points 
aay  be  read  directly  from  the  altitude  scale.  This  meamu 
Lowever,  that  temperature  and  other  sources  of  error  are 
^nored,  and  only  approximate  results  can  be  expected*  A 
setter  method  is  ;o  use  the  scale  corresponding  to  inches  and 
orrect  for  temperature  as  follows: 

(a)  Method  oj  procedure,     (1)  Take  the    barometer-reading 
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(in  inches)  at  the   first  station  or  bench-mark,  and  note  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

(2)  Take  the  barometer-reading  and  note  the  temperature  at 
the  second  station. 

(3)  Find  from  Table  I  the  altitude  corresponding  to  each  of 
the  barometer-readings,  and  subtract  one  from  the  other,  the 
result  is  the  difference  in  altitude  of  the  two  stations  uncorrected 
for  temperature* 

(4)  Add  the  two  temperatures  and  from  Table  II  find  the 
correction  coefficient  C  for  that  sum. 

(5)  Multiply  the  difference  obtained  in  (3)  by  (1+C),  ffiving 
to  C  Us  j>roper  algebraic  sign  (—if  <+^'<100®  and  +  ii  t-\-t'> 
100°).  The  result  is  the  approximate  difference  in  altitude  of 
the  two  stations. 

(6)  Suggestions:  (1)  Notice  that  the  erroneous  assumption  in  regard  to 
the  average  temperature  of  the  air-column  (p.  246)  is  involved,  as  are  all 
the  other  sources  of  error  mentioned  on  p.  245.  (2)  Readings  for  altitudes 
should  not  be  taken  just  before  or  after  or  during  a  storm.  (3)  The  shorter 
the  time  between  the  readings  at  two  different  stations  the  better.  (4)  At 
the  beginning  of  a  day's  work  compare  the  barometer-reading  at  some 
station  with  the  reading  at  the  same  station  on  the  day  before,  and  thus 
get  an  approximate  correction  for  the  atmospheric  changes  if  any  have 
taken  place.  It  is  well  to  do  this  at  intervals  during  the  day,  as  the  pre-s- 
sure  at  a  given  point  may  change  very  much  in  a  short  time.  (5)  Hold 
the  barometer  in  the  same  position  when  reading  it,  always  verUcal  or 
always  horizontal,  preferably  vertical.  (6)  The  barometer  is  apt  to 
* 'catch"  or  "hang"— tap  it  gently  with  the  finger  before  reading  it. 
(7)  The  barometer  "drags,"  sometmnes  registering  at  one  moment  the 
elevation  where  it  was  twenty  minutes  before.  Hence,  in  ascending  a 
hill  consecutive  readings  are  likely  to  be  too  low — in  descending  too  high. 
This  dragging  is  a  most  coinmon  source  of  error. 

(c)  Simultaneous  observations,  i.e.,  taking  simultaneous  read- 
ings at  different  places  with  barometers  which  have  been  pre* 
viously  compared.  The  aim  of  this  method  is  to  eliminate  as 
far  as  possible  error  due  to  changes  in  atmospheric  conditions 
during  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  observations  at  the 
first  and  second  stations.  One  barometer  is  kept  at  the  base 
or  starting-point,  and  it  is  assumed  that  whatever  change  is 
indicated  by  this  barometer,  as  read  at  intervals  previously 
agreed  upon,  should  also  be  allowed  for  in  reading  the  other 
barometer  read  at  the  same  intervals.  This  assumption  may 
or  may  not  be  true,  but  the  method  is  the  most  satisfactory 
one  which  the  engineer  can  use  when  stations  are  widely  sepa- 
rated, since  he  can  seldom  carry  on  a  long  series  of  observationB 
at  any  one  station  to  determine  the  mean  reading. 

(d)  Extended  series  of  observations  are  usually  taken  with  mer- 
curial barometers  and  cover  long  periods  of  time.  The  mean 
readings  thus  obtained  often  give  excellent  results,  but  of  course 
the  method  cannot  be  used  to  any  extent  in  surveying. 

*  Tables  I  and  II  are  in  the  badr  of  the  book. 
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(e)  Limits  of  error.  Errors  may  be  expected  in  barometrio 
veliDg  of  from  one  to  ten  per  cent,  though  many  instances  may 
)  cited  where  the  error  was  much  less  than  one  per  cent,  and 
metimes  the  error  is  greater  than  ten  per  cent.  In  ordinaiy 
ork  single  observations  taken  on  the  same  day  at  frequent 
tervals  will  vary  from  three  to  five  per  cent  from  results  ob- 
ined  by  spirit-levehng.  If  temperature  is  ignored,  that  alone 
ay  introduce  an  error  of  from  one  to  ten  per  cent.  (See 
rrection  in  Table  II  for  ^+^'  —  180**.)  By  compariug  barom- 
ers  with  each  other  and  by  taking  other  similar  precautions 
e  errors  may  be  corrected  or  reduced.  In  the  ordinary  topo* 
aphic  surveying  where  bench-marks  have  been  established, 
e  best  method  is  to  start  at  one  bench-mark  and  close  as 
squently  as  possible  on  other  bench-marks;  thus,  by  com- 
iring  with  the  elevations  obtained  by  spirit-leveling,  one  can 
it  the  general  run  of  errors  to  be  expected  in  the  use  of  the 
irometer  under  the  given  conditions. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
ERRORS  IN  LEVELINQ 

In  this  chapter  sources  of  errors  in  levellns  are  pointed  out.  the  rdative 
importaaoe  of  errors  frooi  ditferent  sources  is  duBoassed,  ana  methods  of 
correction  or  elimination  are  siven.  Limits  of  error  are  suggested,  the 
pre<;^utions  which  are  necessary  in  accurate  leveling  are  outlined,  and  a 
method  of  procedure  embodsring  these  precautions  is  given.  The  general 
discussion  of  errors  in  Chapter  II  should  be  studied  before  beginning  this 
olwpter.  _______««. 

344.  Sources  of  Errors  in  Leveling.  (1)  Instrumental 
errors,  (o)  Errors  of  adjustments,  and  Q>)  defects  in  the  con- 
struction of  non-adjustable  parts. 

(2)  Mistakes  in  manipulating  the  level  and  leveling-rod. 

(3)  Mistakes  in  reading  the  leveling-rod. 

(4)  Errors  in  sighting. 

(5)  Errors  due  to  changes  in  the  position  of  the  level  or  rod. 

(6)  Errors  due  to  natural  sources. 

(7)  Mistakes  in  recording  and  computing. 

(8)  Personal  errors. 

345.  Instrumental  Errors,  (a)  Errors  due  to  imperfect  ad- 
justment. Errors  are  compensating;  they  are  practically  elimi- 
nated if  the  lengths  of  the  foresight  and  the  backsight  are  made 
exactly  equal.  The  adjustments  of  the  level  (explained  in  Part 
III)  are  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  line  of  sight  generate  a 
horizontal  plane  of  sight  (p.  236)  when  the  level  is  properly  set  up. 
If  the  line  of  sight  is  not  parallel  to  the  bubble-axis  (the  prin- 
cipal error  of  adjustment),  it  will  generate  the  surface  of  a  cone 
the  axis  of  which  is  vertical,  and  hence  rods  held  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  instrument  will  be  intersected  at  the  same  level 
by  an  imaginary  base  of  the  cone,  and  the  error  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  line  of  sight  does  not  move  in  a  plane  is  eliminated. 

(6)  Sluggish  hvMe,  If  the  bubble  is  sluggish  in  its  move- 
ment, an  error  may  result  from  the  bubble  coming  to  rest  in 
the  wrong  position,  even  though  it  may  creep  back  to  the  cor- 
rect position  while  the  sight  is  being  taken.  The  error  is  comn 
pensating  and  partially  avoided  by  observing  the  bubble  after 
the  target  is  set  to  see  if  it  is  still  in  the  center  of  its  tube,  but 
such  a  bubble  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and  delay. 

(c)  Error  in  the  movement  of  the  ohjedrglass  slide.  Error  is 
compensating,  and  is  entirely  eliminated  by  making  the  back- 
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bt  and  floresfg^t  equal,  since  in  that  eaee  the  fooiu  is  not 
tnged  and  hence  the  slide  is  not  moved. 
[d)  Error  in  rod^adticttion.    Not  likely  to  be  appredaUe  in 
[inaiy  work  if  the  rod  is  graduated  by  a  reputable  maker, 
i  every  new  rod  i^iould  be  tested. 

e)  Error  due  to  a  defective  joint.  An  extension-rod  with  aa 
itting  joint  should  be  thoroughly  tested  at  frequent  intervak 
the  method  explained  on  page  232.  The  wear  and  tear  from 
ting  the  rod  down  ''on  the  run"  and  from  other  sooroes  may 
iously  affect  this  joint  (see  Remark,  p.  232),  and  failure 
test  the  rod  may  result  in  a  large  cwnvkdive  error. 
(46.  Mistakes  in  Manipulation,  (a)  Thelevel.  Mistakes 
setting  up,  unnecessary  clamping  of  the  spindle,  errors  in 
I  taring  the  bubble,  failure  to  watch  the  bubble,  resting  ih9 
ads  on  the  tripod  or  telescope.  (See  *^An  experiment,"  p. 
7.)  Precautions  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  bubble  in  the 
iter  of  its  tube.  If  it  moves  out  slightly,  bring  it  back  ynt^ 
i  levelingHscrews.  Sometimes  in  work  of  great  precision 
rrors  are  used  (Art.  349  (5),  p.  272),  or  a  bubble-tender 
ings  the  bubble  to  positicm  with  a  slight  pressure  of  the 
gers  (p.  279). 

[h)  Note.  The  levdman  should  know  the  error  cftused  by  a  displaoe- 
nt  of  the  bubble  judged  by  the  division-iiiark»  on  the  glass  tube.  The 
lue  of  a  sin^e  division  varies  greatly  for  difiFerent  instruments,  but  it 
ly  be  ascertained  easily  for  a  given  tube.  (See  Part  III.)  The  value  is 
nmonly  given  in  units  of  angular  measure^  and  in  IS-in.  levels  it  is 
lally  from  20*  to  30*;  in  some  levels  it  is  10*  or  even  less  (p.  277), 
tile  in  others,  it  will  be  found  to  exceed  60^'  or  1'.  Below  is  given  a  table 
lich  shows  the  errors  in  feet  to  be  expected  with  instruments  of  different 
isitiveness  and  for  aigfats  <^  different  lengths.  **  D"  in  the  taUe  staadfl 
:  one  division  on  the  tube. 
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(c)  The  leveling^rod  held  so  that  it  leans  Unoards  or  aioay  from 
the  instrument  will  make  a  reading  too  large.  Error  is  com- 
pansating  on  tuming-pointB.  (Why?)  Avoided  by  swaying  the 
rod  slowly  backward  and  forward  after  the  target  is  set.  If 
the  target  center  does  not  move  above  the  line  of  sight,  and  coin- 
cides in  its  highest  position  with  the  horizontal  cross-hair,  the 
target  was  set  when  the  rod  was  vertical.  (Why?)  Otherwise 
it  must  be  reset.  (Satisfy  yourself,  by  trial,  of  the  importance 
of  holding  the  rod  plumb.) 

Question.  Why  is  the  error  not  compensating  when  leveling  entirely  up 
hill  or  down  hill? 

Remark.  For  any  reading  less  than  2  ft.  it  is  probably  more  aoeurate 
to  have  the  rodoian  plumb  the  rod  rather  than  wave  it,  for  the  graduated 
face  may  be  raised  when  the  rod  is  inclined  away  from  the  instrument, 
since  the  face  is  not  directly  over  the  point  of  support.  This  error  is  in- 
appreciable for  large  rod  readings.     (See  Eng.  News,  Vol.  II,  p.  35,  1906.) 

A  better  way  tx)  make  sure  that  the  leveling-rod  is  h3ld  plumb 
is  to  attach  a  plumb-line  or,  better  still  to  use  a  special  attach- 
ment devised  for  that  purpose.  Some  rods  are  furnished  with 
angle-targets  in  which  the  right-hand  half  of  the  taiget  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  left-hand  half;  the  horizontal  dividing- 
line  is  carried  over  these  two  surfaces  and  appears  as  a  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  line  only  when  the  rod  is  vertical. 

(d)  Allowing  dirt  or  grit  to  accumulate  on  the  base  of  the  rod 
or  in  either  abutting  joint  is  another  source  of  error.  (On 
what  part  of  the  rod  would  readings  be  affected  by  dirt  in  the 
joint?) 

347.  Mistakes  in  Reading  tlie  Rod  are  illustrated  on  pages 
229  and  231.  The  common  mistake  of  dropping  a  zero  from 
the  reading  may  be  avoided  by  considering  as  ''danger-points" 
the  first  tenth  of  each  foot,  and  on  rods  more  finely  graduated 
the  first  subdivision  of  each  tenth  of  a  foot  {^jg  ft.).  Every 
rodman  is  likely  to  have  his  own  "danger-points"  which  he 
will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  and  to  guard  against  by  extra 
care  when  a  reading  is  near  one  of  them. 

348.  Errors  in  Sighting. 

(ol  The  difficulty  of  telling  when  the  cross-hair  exactly  coincides 
with  the  center  of  the  target  leads  to  an  error  which  is  hard  to 
avoid;  it  is,  however,  compensating.  The  coarseness  of  the 
cross-hair,  the  form  of  the  target,  and  the  eyesight  of  the  level- 
man,  all  have  to  do  with  such  an  error.  It  may  help  the  level- 
man  after  looking  steadily  at  a  target  imtil  he  thinks  it  is  in 
a  correct  position,  to  close  the  eye  momentarily  and  then  look 
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kin  before  giving  the  signal  to  clamp.    He  should  see  to  it 

y  that  the  horizontal  cross-hair  of  the  level  is  kept  truly  hori- 

ital.     (See  adjustments  of  the  level.) 

lights  should  be  neither  too  long  nor  to:>  short  (from  100  to 

)  ft.,  see  p.  251.) 

^  common  blunder  is  to  mistake  one  of  the  stadia  wires  for 

I  horizontal  hair. 

Experiment.  The  following  experiment  was  tried  to  aneertain  the 
bable  error  of  setting  a  target  at  different  distances.  A  level  was  set 
with  two  leveling-screws  in  the  lino  of  sight.  An  instructor  held  an 
brella  over  the  instrument  and  kept  the  bubUein  the  center  of  its  tube* 
le  eighteen  students  who  had  used  the  level  just  enough  to  become 
ustomed  to  its  use,  set  the  target,  each  in  turn,  at  three  different  di*- 
ces,  the  instructor  reading  the  rod  for  aU  settings.  The  probable  errors 
a  single  observation  were  as  follows': 

Conditions  Instrument  Length  of  sights 

100  230  300 

1  shining.  Level  No.  1  0 .  00196  0 .  03 1 06  0 .  00370 

rel  in  the  shade.  "       "    2  0.00147  0.00220  0.00327 

slightly  boiUng  at 

!00and300it..  "      "    3  0.00130  0.00167  0.00213 

ifying 

ftnd 

^ere  obtained^  by  one  group  of  students;  the  results  for  level  3  were  ob- 
led  by  another  group  of  the  same  number  of  men  (18).  The  above 
ults  indicate  that,  for  beginners  at  least,  under  favorable  conditions  the 
mces  are  even  that  the  error  of  sighting  and  of  setting  the  target  will 
,  exceed,  say,  0.092  ft.  for  a  100-ft.  sight,  0.0023  for  200  ft.,  and  0.0037 
300  ft. 

The  error  of  reading  a  rod  directly  without  the  use  of  a  target  is  not  as 
at  as  is  commonly  supposed.  From  a  large  number  of  readings  taken 
a  class  of  over  100  beginners),  using  "speaking"  rods  of  various  styles 
h  graduations  more  or  less  dim,  the  probable  errors  for  a  sini^  obsei^ 
ion  at  different  distances  were  found  to  be  <in  feet): 

igth  of  sight  50  100  150  200  250  300 

)bable  error  0.0021    0.0035    0.0038    0.0048    0.0062    0.0065 

nparing  these  results  obtained  under  unfavorable  conditions  with  those 
>ve  obtained  under  favorable  conditions,  it  is^seen  that  target  readings 
but  slightly  more  accurate  than  direct  readings.     Under  certain  con- 
ions  they  have  been  f  oimd  to  be  less  accurate. 

349.  Errors  Due  to  Changes  in  Position  of  the  Level  or 
e  Rod. 

(a)  SMing  of  the  instrument  between  the  backsight  on  one 
ming-point  and  the  foresight  on  the  next.  CumuLativef 
Kling  to  make  all  elevations  too  high  because  the  foresight 
shortened,  and  the  calculated  elevation  of  the  second  tum- 
j-point  will  therefore  be  too  high.  Avoided  by  setting  up 
I  instrument  solidly  on  firm  ground,  and  taking  the  foresight 
the  second  turning-point  immediately  after  backsighting  on 
3  first.    For  this  reason  two  rods  and  two  rodmen  are  some- 
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dmea  used  (p.  S877).  Rerunning  in  the  oppoaita  direetUMi  tends 
to  eliminate  this  error- also.  On  warm  winter  days  when  the 
ground  is  thawing  the  error  due  to  settling  may  be  Tery  large. 

(6)  The  level  disturbed  or  jarred  by  passing  trains,  teams,  or 
by  the  levelman  walking  around  it.  Error  most  likely  to  occur 
on  loose  soil,  or  on  a  ^nooth  surface  where  the.  tripod-«hoes  do 
not  catch.  On  some  instruments  mirrors  are  placed  sa  :that 
the  levelman  can  watch  the  bubble  without  leaving  his  posi- 
tion behind  the  instrument,  and  in  precise  leveling  he  can  ob- 
serve the  cross-hair  and  the  bubble  at  the  same  time.  As  a  pre* 
caution  in  ordinary  work,  set  two  legs  of  the  tripod  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the  stations,  and  see  that  all 
three  legs  are  reasonably  firm  before  leveling  up. 

(c)  Settling  of  a  turning-point  between  the  foresight  and  the 
backsi^t  on  it.    Cumulative,  tending  to  make  elevations  too 
high  because  the  backsight  reading  will  be  increased,  thus  in- 
creasing the  calculated  height  of  instrument.    Easily  avoided 
by  choosing  proper  turning-points.     (See  p.  252.)    Rerunning 
in  the  opposite  direction  tends  to  eliminate  this  error. 
350.  Errors  Due  to  Natural  Sources. 
(a)  Changes  in  the  instrument  due  to  the  effect  of  sun  and  toind. 
The  sun  shining  on  a  level  may  cause  its  parts  to  expand  un- 
equally.   For  example,  in  runniug  towards  the  sun  the  fronts 
wye  will  expand,  making  the  foresight  too  hi^,  hence  the  ele- 
vation will  be  too  low.    On  backsighting  the  other  wye  will 
expand,  making  the  backsight  too  small,  hence  the  height  of 
instrument  too  low.    The  error  is  therefore  apt  to  be  cumula- 
tive, making  all  elevations  too  low.    Again,  if  the  sun  heat<< 
Goe  end  of  a  bubble-tube  more  than  the  other  the  bubble  wHl 
move  towards  the  heated  end.     (Try  breathing  on  one  end  of  a 
tube  which  is  level,  or  warm  one  end  by  holding  the  fingers  on 
it,  watching  the  bubble  to  see  if  it  is  drawn  over.)    Errors  due 
to  the  sun  may  be  avoided  by  shading  the  instrument  with  an 
umbrella,  or  working  on  a  cloudy  day.    The  effect  of  wind  and 
heated  air-curronts  is  to  make  the  target  seem  to  tremble  or 
dance,  and  often  renders  accurate  work  out  of  the  qufistioa. 
In  precise  leveling  a  tent  is  sometimes  used  to  shelter  the  level 
from  both  sun  and  wind.    The  least  wind  is  usually  at  (tfty- 
break,  a  time  when  the  atmosphere  is  also  in  the  best  condition 
for  long  sights. 
(&)  Change  of  length  of  level-rod  from  YUtotions  in  teiPPen^ 
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are.  Inappredable  in  ordbary  woilc,  but  In  more  preciM 
jveliog  it  is  quito  passible  that  ertnrs  fram  thia  source  may 
xceed  the  errors  arising  from  the  leveling  itself.* 

(c)  Ettots  from  mrvaiitTe  and  Tefraction.  (I)  Cwrooiura.  The 
ifference  between  a  horizontal  line  of  sight  and  a  )eve]  line  is 
bout  8  in.  per  mile,  and  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distanoe, 
e.,  the  curvature  of  a  level  surface  is  0.S672S  ft,  multiphed  by 
he  square  of  tiie  distance  in  mUea.  (See  foot  note  p.  2.)  The 
fleet  of  curvature  is  to  irureaae  the  rod-reading. 

(2)  Relractiam    The  effect  of  refraction  is  the  same  as  if  the 

ne  of  sight  were  curved  downnard,  or  concare  tonnrda  the 

irtb's  surface,  and  hence  the  rod  reading  is  deertaned.    The 

urve  is  irregular  because  of  varying  atmospheric  conditions, 

ut  for  average  conditions  it  is  assumed  to  have  a  diameter 

bout  seven  times  that  of  the  earth.     The  correction  (or  refrsc- 

.    r(Di3tancein  feet)'  n.,ftn-i     i.       ««-.-   ^l 

ion  IS     h T- ; — -r^-- — I — :  I  X0,07,  where  0.07  la  the 

UMean  radius  of  earth  m  feetj 

lean  value  of  the  coellicient  of  refraction, 

(3J  Combined  curvature  and  refraction.  The  effect  of  refrac- 
ion  is  to  reduce  the  correction  for  curvature.  The  following 
able  gives  i^proximata  values  for  the  correction  for  combined 
urvature  and  refraction. 

The  oistanoe  D  Mid  the  correction  c  are  both  in  feet  except 
1  the  last  column,  where  the  distanca  is  given  in  miles. 

COaaEcnoH  roa  CoiiBiHait  CimVATnaE  aud  RsrajurrioM  t 


t  From  JobiuDn'i  Surveyiag,  p.  Ca7. 

An  empirical  formula  giving  approximate  results  is:  Curva- 
ure  and  refraction,  in  feet'^0.374  (distance  in  miles)'. 

The  error  due  to  curvature  and  refraction  may  be  eliminated 
y  making  the  backsight  and  foresight  equal  for  each  set-up. 
•  Wrialit'i  A^uHmml  <f  OkMrwtun,  p.  8T3. 
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351.  Mistakes  in  Recording  apd  Computing,     ffl)  Mt&, 

takes  in  recording  will  sometimes  vitiate  the  otherwise  careful 
field  work  of  a  whole  day.  Entering  the  reading  with  figures 
interchanged,  as  3.45  instead  of  3.54,  entering  backsights  and 
foresights  in  the  wrong  columns,  or  neglecting  to  enter  a  back- 
sight at  all,  are  some  of  the  mistakes  which  may  be  avoided, 
especially  in  class-work,  if  the  rodman  and  the  levelman  will 
each  keep  an  independent  set  of  notes. 

(6)  Errors  in  computing  can  usually  be  discovered  by  the 
check  given  on  p.  242.  ^ 

352.  Personal  Errors.  The  personal  equation.  Errors  which 
arise  from  causes  peculiar  to  the  individual  are  not  easily  avoided. 
They  may  not  amount  to  much  in  ordinary  work,  but  they  are 
taken  into  account  in  precise  leveling,  especially  in  comparing 
results.  A  man  may  habitually  read  the  rod  too  high  or  too 
low,  or  he  may  manipulate  the  level  in  some  peculiar  manner 
80  that  slight  errors  of  the  same  sign  (cumulative)  occur.  Run- 
ning levels  in  opposite  directions,  the  rodman  and  the  levelman 
changing  places  before  going  over  the  ground  a  second  time,  or, 
in  running  a  single  line  of  levels,  changing  places  at  every  other 
set-up,  helps  to  eliminate  errors  of  this  kind. 

353.  Elimination  of  Errors, — Recapitulation,  (a)  Mis- 
takes, Keep  in  mind  the  "danger-points''  in  reading  the  rod 
(Art.  347,  p.  270).  Mistakes  in  reading  the  rod  and  in  record- 
ing the  readings  are  best  avoided  by  having  two  men  keep 
independent  notes,  reading  the  rod  independently,  and  com- 
paring notes  after  both  have  read  the  rod.  The  levelman  should 
avoid  mistaking  a  stadia-wire  for  the  middle  horizontal  cross- 
hair. 

(o)  Constant  errors.  By  making  backsight  and  foresight 
equal  for  each  set-up  several  constant  errors  are  eliminated, 
such,  for  example,  as  instrumental  errors  and  the  error  due  to 
curvature  and  refraction.  The  level,  however,  should  be  fre- 
quently tested  for  adjustment.  When  it  is  impossible  to  make 
backsight  and  foresight  equal  reciprocal  leveling  may  be  em* 
ployed  (p.  243).  Rerunning  a  line  in  the  opposite  direction 
tends  to  eliminate  certain  other  constant  errors.  The  error  due 
to  the  settling  of  the  turning-point  or  to  holding  the  rod  on 
slightly  different  points  for  foresi^t  and  backsight  should  be 
avoided — it  is  usually  inexcusable;  in  many  cases  steel  turn- 
ing-points are  used  to  eliminate  such  errors.    The  enor  due  to 
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ttlement  of  the  InBtrument  is  reduced  by  taking  the  foresight 

soon  as  possible  after  the  backsight,  and  in  precise  leveling 
.'o  rodmen  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  error  due  to  the 
ibble  being  out  of  center  is  avoided  by  instinctively  glancing 

the  bubble  just  before  and-  after  sighting,  by  the  use  of 
irrors  on  levels  of  precision,  and  sometimes  by  employing  a 
ibble-tender.  Errors  due  to  the  sun  shining  on  the  instru- 
ent  are  avoided  by  shading  the  level  or  working  on  a  cloudy 
ly.  The  error  due  to  the  boiling  of  the  atmosphere  is  avoided 
^  suspending  work  during  midday  hours.  Rod  errors  are 
'oided  by  testing  the  rod  graduations,  by  keeping  the  base 

the  rod  and  the  abutting  joints  free  from  dirt  and  grit,  by 
:amining  the  setting  of  the  target  as  well  as  the  vernier  read- 
g  for  an  extended  rod,  and  when  the  rod  is  closed  by  exam- 
ing  the  vernier  reading  to  see  that  it  reads  6.5  ft.  or  7.0  ft.. 
»t  depending  upon  the  abutting  end  to  bring  it  back  to  place 
lese  last  errors  are  eliminated  altogether  by  using  a  "one* 
ece"  rod — many  surveyors  will  use  no  other  in  important 
>rk.  The  error  due  to  not  plumbing  the  rod  is  avoided  by 
iving  the  rod,  and  in  precise  work  by  using  an  attachment 
vised  for  that  purpose.  For  an  illustration  of  leveling  in 
lich  many  of  the  foregoing  precautions  were  adopted  see 
ige  277. 

(c)  Accidental  errors,  such  as  small  errors  in  sighting  and 
rors  resulting  from  small  disturbances  of  the  instrument,  can 

reduced  only  by  adjusting  independent  or  related  observa^ 
>ns. 
354.  Customary  Limits  of  Error.    Probably  in  no  branch 

surveying  does  the  law  of  accidental  errors  (that  the  total 
ror  will  vary  as  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  observa- 
>ns  (Art.  71,  p.  45))  accord  more  closely  with  experience  than 

leveling.  Tliis  is  because  constant  errors  are  more  easily 
minated  and  hence  accidental  errors  are  likely  to  predomi- 
te,  even  in  ordinary  work.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
ecision  of  leveling  may  be  judged.  (1)  By  comparing  the 
'o  elevations  of  the  same  point  as  found  from  independent 
les  of  leveling, — ^the  difference  is  not  an  error  but  a  discrep- 
icy.  (2)  By  the  difference  between  the  assumed  elevation  of 
me  starting-point  and  the  elevation  found  by  completing  a 
•cult,  i.e.,  returning  to  the  same  starting-point.  This  ia  a 
le  erxor,  called  the  closing  error  of  levehng. 
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In  either  case  the  total  error  of  a  line  of  lerels  may  be  ex- 
pected to  vary  about  as  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  set- 
ups. When,  however,  the  number  of  set-ups  per  mile  is  prac- 
tically constant  it  is  more  convenient  to  express  the  error  in 
terms  of  the  distance;  thus, 

Error  in  Feet  =  Constant  v^Distance  in  Miles,  or  E—  C^/M. 
The  value  of  C  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  purpose  of 
the  work,  the  period  of  time  in  which  it  must  be  done,  the  ex- 
pense warranted,  and  other  local  conditions.  There  seems  to  . 
be,  however,  a  more  general  agreement  as  to  the  allowable  error 
in  leveling  than  there  is  in  regard  to  limits  of  error  for  chaining 
or  for  angular  measurements.  The  most  common  value  for  C 
is  0.05.  This  is  for  ordinary  work  where  reasonable  precau- 
tions have  been  taken  to  eliminate  constant  errors,  and  where 
speed  will  average,  say,  two  or  three  miles  per  day,  or  where 
a  single  instrument  duplicates  from  1  to  1}  miles  per  day.  This 
is  the  coefficient  adopted  by  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  "after  careful  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  work 
and  of  the  standards  set  by  other  organizations.*'    In  precise 

leveling  a  good  average  value  for  C  is  0.02,  and  0.02  ft.  VaT  is 
practically  the  limit  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Geodetic  and  Coast 
Survey  and  the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  Under  favor- 
able conditions  the  error  may  be  kept  within  this  limit  working 
with  a  good  wye-level,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  method 
of  procedure  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  in  precise  leveling. 
(See  p.  277  for  an  illustration  of  the  precautions  taken  to  attain 

a  degree  of  precision  of  O.Q2\/Af  or  better).  The  maximum 
permissible  error  for  leveling  in  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District 

was  about  0.012  {i.VM. 

N(Ae.  In  an  example  of  railway  location  the  disarepanciea  between  ele- 
vations obtained  in  the  preliminary  location  and  those  obtained  in  the 
final  location  are  given  for  a  number  of  stations  at  -rarying  distance  apart 
throughout  about  70  miles  of  "66  feet  country."  *  The  average  differenoe 
between  the  divergence  at  one  point  and  that  at  another  is  stated  as  0.02S 
per  100  stations.  This,  however,  is  misleading  as  the  total  diserepaney  at 
•ny  one  station,  found  from  the  values  given,  if  substituted  for  £  in  1?* 

C^l^,  gives  in  some  oases  a  value  as  high  as  0.17  for  C  with  perhaps  an 
average  value  of  about  0.12. 

The  character  of  the  ground  affects  the  precision  of  leveling. 
For  example,  the  degree  of  precision  attained  in  precise  level- 
ing in  India  and  also  in  Switzerland  varied  from  about  0.013 

^  Beahan't  lUHway  Location^  p.  100. 
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for  nealf  level  grotmd  to  about  0.033  ft.  for  gradienta  eo- 
[y  between  1  in  20  and  1  in  10,  the  quantity  in  each  case 
Lg  the  average  discrepancy  per  mile  between  two  obeervers.* 
>eyond  a  eertam  Hmit  a  small  inereasB  in  precision  requires 
rge  increase  of  efiTort,  and  the  difference  in  precision  between 
inary  leveling  and  precise  leveling  is  not  at  all  in  propor- 
k  to  the  difference  in  the  skill  and  care  required. 

lie  foHowing  table,  eomputed  from  the  fotmula  E— CVHf, 

38  the  permissible  error  in  feei  for  different  distances  in  mileb 
different  coefficients  of  precision. 

BRMnSTBLB  EftltORV  IN  LbVBUNO  VOB  DrFTBRBlCT  COBmcnNn  AND 

DirrsRVNv  TharAwumB 


ilea. 

0.05 

0.04 

0.03 

0.02 

0.01 

0.5 

0.035 

0.028 

0.021 

0.014 

0.007 

1 

.050 

.040 

.030 

.023 

.010 

2 

.070 

.056 

.042 

.023 

.014 

3 

.086 

.060 

.052 

.035 

.017 

4 

.100 

.080 

.060 

.040 

.020 

5 

.112 

.089 

.067 

.045 

.022 

6 

.122 

.008 

.073 

.049 

.024 

7 

.132 

.106 

.079 

.053 

.026 

8 

.141 

.113 

.085 

.057 

.028 

9 

.150 

.120 

.090 

.060 

.030 

10 

.158 

.126 

.095 

.063 

.032 

15 

.1»4 

.155 

.116 

.077 

.039 

20 

.224 

.179 

.134 

.089 

.045 

Uuatratum  of  the  use  of  the  taJUe,  What  discrepancy  between  two  lines 
levels  is  permissible  at  the  end  of  four  miles  if  0.05  is  the  adopted  value 
Ct  Answer  0.1  ft  What  is  the  permissible  error  of  closure  of  a  cir^ 
t  6  miles  long  if  0.02  is  the  value  adopted  for  C?     Answer  0.049  ft. 

355.  Instructions  for  Accurate  Leveling.  The  following 
jtructions  and  method  of  procedure  were  taken  from  the 
x>rt  on  spirit-leveling  along  the  line  of  the  Barge  and  Canal 
rvey,  by  the  state  engineer  and  surveyor  of  New  York.  A 
re-level  was  used  of  16 J"  focal  length;  clear  objective  aper- 
re  of  1}  in.;  magnifying  power  35  diameters;  value  of  one 
vision  on  the  bubble-tube  7.04  seconds. 

The  instructions  embody  most  of  the  precautions  already 
ven  for  eliminating  errors,  and  they  indicate  the  care  re- 

lired  to  attain  a  degree  of  precision  of  0.02\^iV/  or  better. 

Inbtructions  for  Leveling 

(1)  Alllines  forward  and  backward  shall  be  run  with  two  rodmen. 

(2)  Each  rodmaa  ahall  keep  separate  notes  of  rod-readings  on  all  ttim- 
g-points  and  bench-marks  he  holds  on,  and  compute  the  elevations  of 

*  See  Baker's  Surveying  InstrumerOSt  p.  283. 
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the  same  when  furnished  with  the  height  of  instniment  by  the  recorder. 
Each  rodman,  when  he  receives  the  signal  *  'all  right "  from  the  instrument 
man,  shall  at  once  read  the  rod  and  record  the  reading  in  the  book  pro- 
vided. The  recorder  shall  always  read  the  rod  after  the  rodman,  make  the 
necessary  calculations,  and  compare  the  results  with  the  rodman.  If  the 
results  differ,  each  shall  a^ain  read  the  rod  before  comparing  results,  and 
if  the  readings  of  the  rod  differ,  another  setting  of  the  target  shall  be  made 
by  the  instrument  man. 

(3)  Work  must  not  be  attempted  during  high  wind  or  when  the  air  is 
"boiling"  badly.  During  very  hot  weather  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
begin  work  very  early  and  remain  out  late,  rather  than  to  work  during 
midday 

(4)  Foresights  and  backsights  should  be  of  equal  length,  and  no  sights 
over  300  ft.  shall  be  taken  imless  imavoidable  circumstances  necessitate 
the  same,  as  in  the  case  of  crossing  rivers  or  deep  ravines.  In  such  oases 
extra  precautions  must  be  taken,  and  the  average  of  repeated  readings  at 
changed  positions  of  rod  and  instrument  taken.'*' 

(5)  If  it  be  impracticable  to  take  equal  foresights  and  backsights,  as  soon 
as  the  steep  slope  or  river  crossing  is  passed,  enough  unequal  sights  shall 
be  taken  to  make  each  set  balance. 

(6)  Distance  along  railroads  may  be  taken  by  counting  rails;  at  other 
times  stadia  or  pacing  may  be  used. 

(7)  The  instrument  must  always  be  leveled  exactly  before  setting  the 
target.  After  setting  it  and  before  giving  the  signal  "all  right,"  the  bub- 
ble must  be  examined.  One  rod.  No.  1  or  No.  2,  should  always  be  read 
first,  so  that  one  rod  is  used  as  foresight  first  at  one  set-up  and  as  backsight 
first  at  the  next  set-up.  The  bubble-tender^  shall  always  stand  on  the 
same  side  of  the  level-tube  when  the  reading  is  made,  moving  around  the 
tripod  as  the  level-tube  is  reversed. 

(8)  The  level  must  be  examined  daily  or  oftener,  if  necessary,  for  ad- 
justment, the  esoeciallv  important  adjustments  being  the  line  of  coUima- 
tion  and  the  level-bubble. 

(0)  The  steel  pegs  as  furnished  must  be  used  as  turning-points  in  all 
cases.  These  shall  be  driven  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  the  oacksight  peg 
shall  not  be  removed  until  the  foresight  reading  is  completed,  and  the 
recorder  and  rodman  have  compared  results  on  the  backsight. 

(10)  Plumbing-levels  must  always  be  used  and  kept  in  adjustment. 

(li)  Bench-marks  or  turning-points  left  at  the  termination  of  work  at 
night,  or  for  rain  or  other  causes,  must  be  selected  with  great  care,  and 
located  in  such  a  manner  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  being  dis- 
turbed or  tampered  with  in  order  that  the  rod  may  again  be  held  on  the 
<xact  spot. 

(12)  Permanent  bench-marks  shall  be  clearly  described,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  nearest  base-line  station,  but  al^o  to  existing  and  easily 
identified  features  of  the  ground.  A  sketch  shall  be  made  showing  the 
bench-mark  and  the  reference-marks  referred  to. 

(13)  All  circuit  closures  or  checks  by  duplicate  linee  shall  be  distinctly 
noted,  and  a  reference  made  to  check  level"*. 

Duplicate  lines  of  levels  sholl  be  run  forward  and  backward,  and  the 
error  of  closure  of  the  two  runnings  shall  fall  within 

.020  ft.  v^distanoe  in  miles  between  benohes,t 

or  the  lines  shall  be  re-run. 

Bench-marks  shall  be  established  at  intervals  of  one-half  to  one  mile. 

On  the  Chamolain  Canal  a  single  line  shall  be  run  from  the  Erie  Canal 
to  Whitehall.     The  error  of  closure  with  the  U.  S.  D.  W.  shall  fall  within 

.050  ft.  v^ciistanoe  in  miles  between  the  benches  or  the  lines  shall  be   re- 
The  number  of  men  in  each  party  shall  consist  of  five, — an  instrument 


*  See  p.  243  for  recinrocal  leveling. 

t  .\fter  the  levels  had  been  run  from  Albany  to  Herkimer,  the  results 
were  so  good  that  the  limit  of  error  was  reduced  to 

.OlG'v^distance  in  miles  between  benches. 

t  See  p.  276  for  the  explanation  of  this  formula. 
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A  recorder,  two  rodmen,  and  an  umbrella  man.  The  inatrument 
alwasrs  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  both  during  the  set-ups  and  in  moving 
point  to  point. 

Procsdurb  of  Work 

rting  fnun  a  bench  or  tuming-pcnntt  the  instrument  man  paced  along 
)wpath  from  200  to  250  ft.,  and  set  up  the  level,  protecting  it  by  the 
>lla  or  wind-shield  as  occasion  required. 

Jman  No.  1  remained  at  the  bench,  and  rodman  No.  2,  starting  at 
Eune  bench,  paced  to  and  beyond  the  instrument  till  he  reached  a 
as  many  paces  beyond  the  instrumeni  as  the  instrument  was  from 
I'o.  1 ,  at  which  point  he  drove  the  steel  pin. 

ving  carefully  leveled  the  instrument,  the  leveler  set  the  target  on  rod 
as  a  backlight,  and  then,  avoiding  both  baMte  and  delay,  turned  the 
of)e  to  rod  No.  2,  and  set  the  tai^t  as  a  foresight.  The  bubble-tender 
the  bubble  constantly  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  by  slight  pressure  of 
ngers  on  the  leveling>plate  of  the  instrument.  To  balance  errors  due 
fective  vision  of  the  bubble- tender,  or  differences  in  the  light  on  the 
[e.  the  bubble-tender  moved  around  the  tripod  when  the  telescope 
umed. 

3  recorder  remained  with  rodman  No.  1  until  both  he  and  the  rod- 
had  read,  recorded,  and  cheeked  the  rod-reading,  when  he  walked 
ly  to  rod  No.  2.  checking  the  paced  distances  on  the  way.  The  re- 
r  then  read,  recorded,  and  checked  the  reading  of  target  No.  2,  and 
led  "All  right"  to  the  instrument  man,  who  repeated  the  signal  to 
an  No.  1,  when  they  both  moved  forward.  Rodman  No.  1,  going 
d  No.  2,  read,  recorded,  computed,  and  compared  results  with  roo- 
No.  2  and  the  recorder,  the  leveler  having  at  the  same  time  paced  up 
>int  No.  2  to  check  the  pacing,  and  then  paced  past  point  No.  2  the 
)r  distance  and  set  up  the  instrument.  Rodman  No.  1  paced  up  to 
nstrurnent  from  point  No.  2,  and  then  an  equal  distance  beyond  it, 
drove  steel  pin  and  set  target.  Thus  this  alternation  oocurred'  (^ 
)et-up  rod  No  1  on  backsight  is  set  first,  and  rod  No.  2  on  foresight  is 
St ;  on  second  set-up  rod  No.  1  on  foresight  is  set  first,  and  rod  No.  2 
koksi^t  is  set  last. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

V 

LEVEUNG— SPECIAL  WORK 

T^is  chapter  deaJs  with  methods  of  giving  grade-points  for  curbs,  pave- 
ments, seisrera,  and  roads;  of  setting  stakee  for  grading  land  areas;  of 
field  work  for  estimating  cut  and  fill  in  ordinary  grading;  and  of  giving 
grade-points  for  vertical  curves.  The- typical  cases  of  special  work  selected 
for  this  chapter  wiU  suggest  methods  to  be  followed  in  any  work  of  a  sinii- 
lar  nature  that  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  experience  of  the  young  engineer. 
The  article  on  Setting  Grade-atakea,  p.  258,  should  be  studied  in  oonnectioii 
with  this  chapter. 

356.  To  Determine  the  Profile  of  a  Street.  Mark  points 
on  the  curbs,  or  drive  stakes,  at  regular  intervals,  close  together 
where  the  grade  is  changing  rapidly,  farther  apart  where  the 
grade  is  uniform,  and  treat  these  points  thus  marked  as  inter- 
mediate stations.  Sometimes  a  profile  of  the  center-line  of  the 
street  is  all  that  is  wanted,  but  often  in  addition  the  profiles 
of  curb-lines  and  street-lines  are  also  required.  Elevations 
should  be  taken  at  all  street-eorners,  catch-basin  covers, 
bridges,  and  other  points  which  should  appear  upon  the  pro- 
file; also  at  any  abrupt  change  in  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  all  slopes. 

Practical  suggestions.  (1)  Measurements  between  points  may  be  taken 
with  a  tape  or  with  the  stadia;   sometimes  in  rough  work  they  may  be 

Eaced.  (2)  Bench-marks  should  be  established  at  intervals  of  severid 
undred  feet,  and  at  other  points  where  they  might  prove  useful  (see  p. 
253).  (3)  Usually  the  best  method  is  to  number  points  as  described  on 
p.  254.  Enough  stakes  or  points  on  the  curb  should  have  numbers  actually 
marked  on  them  to  render  unlikely  an^  confusion  or  omission  of  points. 
(4)  Don't  split  hairs, — read  the  rod  on  intermediate  points  without  using 
the  target;  often  the  nearest  tenth  will  do.  Why  read  to  hundredths 
when  the  rod  is  resting  on  uneven  or  loose  soil? 

357.  To  Set  Stakes  on  a  Grade  between  Two  Fixed 
Points,  (a)  The  most  general  case  is  when  the  stakes  are  at 
unequal  intervals,  and  when  the  ground  is  too  uneven  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  the  "shooting-in"  method.  The  grade  will  be 
the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
is  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  two  fixed  points;  the 
difference  in  their  elevations  will  be  the  altitude.  By  similar 
triangles  the  elevation  of  any  point  on  the  grade  will  then  be 
proportional  to  the  distance  of  that  point  from  one  of  the 
fixed  points.  The  elevations  of  the  points  having  been  cal- 
culated, the  stakes  may  be  set  as  explained  in  Art.  334,  p.  258. 
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(&)  lUuttratUm.    The  elevatiooB  of  two  fixed  points  A  and  B,  360  ft. 

apart,  are  respectively  226.42  ft.  and  233.12  ft.     The  finiahed  grade  is  « 

uniform  slojpe  between  the  two  points.     It  is  required  to  set  stakes  40  ft. 

120  ft.,  and  SCO  ft.  from  A.     The  difference  in  elevation  is  6.7  ft.     Henr 

40 
g^X 6.7 ft. -0.74,  and 0.74 +  226.42  =  227. 16 ft.  •=  elevation  at  40ft.  from^l. 

In  the  same  way  2.23 +  226.42  =  228.65 -elevation  at  -4  +  120,  and  6.58  + 
226.42 '•232— elevation  at  A +300.  As  a  check  the  difference  in  eleva- 
tion for  the  remaining  60  ft.  is  iX 6.7  =  1.12,  and  232.0+1.12  =  233.12, 
which  agrees  with  the  elevation  of  B, 

(e)  Practical  9uoo«8iiona.  (1)  See  p.  250  for  sn^estions  for  setting 
stakes.  (2^  When  practicable,  set  stakes  at  equal  intervals  so  that  the 
difference  between  successive  grade-rods  will  be  a  constant.  [See  Art. 
358  (a).] 

{d)  To  shoot  in  a  grade  between  two  -fixed  points.  If  the  two 
points  are  not  already  established,  drive  a  stake  to  grade  at 
each  point  by  the  grade-rod  method.  The  next  step  is  to 
establish  a  line  of  sight  at  a  known  distance  above  grade  and 
parallel  to  grade.  Either  the  transit  or  the  level  may  be  used. 
If  the  level  is  used  it  is  best  to  set  it  up  with  one  pair  of  level- 
ing-screws  in  line  with  the  two  given  points,  so  that  these 
screws  can  be  used  for  inclining  the  telescope.  Method  of 
procedure:  (1)  Set  up  near  one  stake,  a  foot  or  so  behind  it. 
(2)  Hold  the  rod  on  the  stake  and  set  the  target  at  the  height 
of  the  center  of  the  object-glass.  (3)  Hold  the  rod  on  the 
second  stake;  incline  the  telescope  until  the  horizontal  hair 
covers  the  center  of  the  target.  This  brings  the  line  of  sight 
parallel  to  grade,  provided  the  height  of  the  object-glass  has 
not  been  changed  appreciably  by  inclining  the  telescope. 
(4)  Hold  the  rod  on  the  first  stake,  and  set  the  target  over 
again  if  the  object-glass  has  been  chimged.  (5)  Hold  the  rod 
at  the  second  stake,  change  the  lijie  of  sight  slightly  if  neces- 
sary, and  ettahlish  a  permanent  foresight  at  the  given  distance 
above  the  stake.  (6)  Set  the  intermediate  stakes  without 
changing  the  target.  This  cannot  be  done  if  the  surface  oi 
the  ground  is  very  irregular,  hence  this  method  is  stiitable  only 
for  comparatively  uniform  slopes. 

(a)  Ncte,  When  the  transit  is  used  it  is  often  better  to  set  up  directly 
over  one  of  the  stakes,  and  fix  the  target  at  the  height  of  the  supporting 
axis,  thus  avoiding  the  readjustment  in  inclining  the  telescope.  For  the 
same  reason  some  surveyors  prefer  to  act  the  level  directly  over  a  stake 
instead  of  a  foot  or  so  behind  it 

(/)  Praetical  9ugge$iim9.  <  1 )  Make  sure  that  the  line  of  sight  is  paraUel 
to  grade  before  setting  intermediate  stakes,  no  matter  how  many  times  the 
tftxget  must  be  reset, — two  trials  are  usuaKy  sufficient.  (2)  For  a  pej> 
manent  foresight,  wrap  a  strip  of  paper  about  a  pole,  slip  a  rubber  band 
over  ft,  stick  tne  pole  behind  tne  stake,  move  the  rubber  band  until  itcoin- 
eides  with  the  line  of  sight.  Then  any  change  in  the  line  of  si^t  which 
may  occur  during  the  settine  of  intermediate  stakes  may  be  readily  de- 
tected and  corrected  by  the  levebnan.  (d)  The  error  involved  in  setting 
the  taiget  opposite  to  the  center  of  the  object-glass,  without  looking 
through  the  telescope,  is  Very  smaU,  often  less  than  that  which  ordinaries' 
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occurs  in  setting  the  target  at  a  distance  of  300  ft.  or  400  ft.  (4)  If  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  too  far  above  or  below  the  required  grade  to  drive 
the  stakes  to  grade,  the  method  can  still  be  used,  -provided  all  the  stakes 
can  be  driven  some  constant  distance  above  or  below  grade.  (5)  See  p. 
259  for  other  practical  suggestions  for  driving  stakes. 

358.  To  Set  Grade-stakes  for  a  Curb.  A  transit  adjusted 
for  leveling  is  the  best  instrument  for  this  work.  (1 )  Find  two 
points  known  to  be  on  the  curb-line,  and  if  the  curb  is  straight, 
line  in  stakes  at  intervals  of,  say,  25  ft.  to  50  ft.,  driving  each 
stake  a  few  inches  into  the  ground.  (2)  Shoot  in  these  inter- 
mediate stakes  to  grade  if  practicable;  if  not,  figure  the  grade- 
rod  for  each  stake  (see  p.  243).  If  the  grade  is  on  a  vertical 
curve  there  is  no  difference  in  the  field  work, — it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  fixing  upon  elevations  at  stated  intervals  (see  p.  289). 

(a)  Grade-rod  method,  illtisiration.  A  curb  376.1  ft.  long  is  to  be  set 
to  a  2%  grade.  The  lower  end  begins  at  a  point  of  129.64  ft.  elevation. 
Stakes  are  set  on  Una  every  50  ft.  The  grade-rod  will  therefore  be  1.0  ft. 
less  for  each  succeeding  stake  as  the  grade  ascends.  The  3  +  50  stake  is 
26.1  ft.  from  the  end,  so  that  .02X26.1^0.522  must  be  subtracted  from  the 
grade-rod  used  for  that  stake  to  get  the  grade-rod  for  the  end-stake;  i.e., 
if  the  grade-rod  for  the  first  stake  is,  say,  8.94,  for  the  3  +  50  stake  it  is 
1.91,  and  for  the  last  stake  it  is  1.42. 

(b)  Practical  suggestions.  (1)  When  practicable  set  the  instrument  mid- 
way between  the  ends,  and  high  enou^  to  control  the  last  or  highest 
stake.  (2)  The  curb-line  may  be  marked  by  tacks  in  the  top  of  the  stakes 
after  the  latter  have  been  set  to  ^ade,  or  the  stakes  may  be  driven  with 
their  edges  on  line.  See  suggestions,  p.  259,  for  setting  stakes.  (3)  In 
resetting  old  curbs  a  stone  may  be  removed  wherever  it  is  desired  to  drive 
a  stake,  or  an  offset-line  may  be  run  on  the  sidewalk,  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  curb-line.  Points  on  this  line  at  intervals  of  about  25  ft.  may  be 
marked  by  spikes  driven  flush  in  the  sidewalk,  or  if  this  be  impracticable, 
by  scratches  on  the  surface.  The  curb-setter  should  be  furnished  with  a 
memorandum  giving  the  distance  that  each  point  is  above  or  below  the 
grade  of  the  curb  opposite  to  it. 

359.  To  Lay  Out  Grades  for  Pavements.  (1)  Set  stakes 
for  curbs  as  in  the  preceding  article.  After  the  curb  has  been 
set,  mark  points  on  the  face  of  the  curb  where  the  surface  of 
the  pavement  will  strike  the  curb.  These  marks  may  be  made 
with  a  chisel  at  intervals  of  from  25  to  50  ft.  A  row  of  stakes 
may  also  be  set  on  the  center-line  of  the  street,  especially  if 
it  is  a  wide  street,  to  indicate  the  top  of  the  crown  of  the  road- 
way. These  stakes  and  the  marks  on  the  curb  are  established 
with  level  and  leveling-rod  by  the  grade-rod  method  or  by  "shoot- 
ing in.'*  If  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  quantities  before  the 
pavement  is  laid,  profiles  should  be  made  of  the  center-line 
and  of  the  gutter-lines,  and  also  in  many  cases  of  the  sidewalk 
lines  and  property  lines.  The  engineer  often  marks  out  the 
templet  used  in  laying  a  pavement.  Unless  the  street  is 
very  wide  this  templet  corresponds  to  one  half  of  the  cross- 
section;  its  lower  edge  is  an  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  or  par- 
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abola  starting  from  the  gutter-line  and  rising  to  the  center  of 
the  street  to  give  a  proper  crown  to  the  pavement. 

360.  To  Give  Grades  for  a  Sewer.  The  center-line  of  the 
trench  is  first  staked  out  on  the  ground.  As  soon  as  a  portion 
of  the  trench  is  well  under  way,  have  the  contractor  set  planka 
about  two  inches  thick  on  edge  across  the  trench  at  intervals  of 
about  25  or  30  ft.,  the  ends  sunken  into  the  banks  flush  \(ith 
the  groimd  surface.  Nail  upright  strips  (grade-slats)  about  two 
inches  wide  to  the  plank  so  that  a  line  along  the  edges  of  the 
strips  will  be  directly  over  the  center  of  the  sewer.  The  transit 
used  for  lining  in  the  strips  may  now  be  used  for  '^  shooting 
in''  the  grade,  or  the  grade-rod  method  may  be  applied.  The 
grade  is  marked  on  the  uprights,  either  by  driving  a  nail  hori- 
zontally into  the  edge  of  each  ''slat/'  or  by  cutting  a  notch. 
The  nails  should  be  driven  only  part  way  in,  so  that  by  sight- 
ing along  the  nails  any  error  may  be  detected  by  the  eye.  The 
nails  or  notches  on  the  uprights  are  usually  placed  a  whole 
number  of  feet  above  the  flow-line  of  the  sewer  (the  lowest 
line  along  the  inside  surface  of  the  sewer).  This  holds  good 
for  pipes  as  well  aa  for  built  sewers. 

(a)  Practical  tugoMtiona,  (I)  Grades  should  be  given  to  the  near- 
est hundredth  of  a  loot,  and  the  flatter  the  grade  the  more  accurately  the 
eewer  should  be  laid.  (2)  When  the  groimd  is  very  uneven  it  may  be 
necessary  to  set  the  nails  or  notches  at  uneaual  distances  above  the  now- 
linct  but  the  distance  for  each  notch  should  oe  some  whole  nimiber  of  feet. 
It  is  well  to  mark  a  * 'crow-foot"  on  each  grade-slat,  with  the  apex  at  the 
nail  or  notch,  and  the  amoimt  of  cut  marked  between  the  Unes.  (3)  When 
nailB  or  notches  are  a  constant  distance  above  grade  and  one  is  set  by 
mistake  far  enough  above  or  below  the  others  to  affect  construetion,  the 
error  will  be  apparent  to  the  eye — hence  form  the  habit  of  sighting  fre- 
quently along  the  nails  or  notches.  (4)  The  planks  may  be  disturbed 
by  blasting,  or  the  uprights  themselves  be  knocked  out,  espedally 
if  a  cable  trenching-machine  is  used.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
bench-marks  should  be  established  near  the  end  of  each  stretch,  or  at  dis- 
tances not  exceeding,  say,  400  ft.  (5)  A  straight,  stiff  grade-pole  should 
be  made  for  the  use  of  the  contractor  and  inspector,  say  of  2''X2''  pine, 
with  a  bracket  at  the  bottom  extending  at  right  angles  to  the  pole.  Meas- 
uring from  the  bottom  of  the  bracket,  cut  grooves  to  mark  each  foot. 
These  grooves  should  be  accurately  cut  across  the  face  of  the  pole  so  that 
when  the  cord  is  stretched  between  the  nails  or  notches  on  the  uprights 
any  groove  may  be  fitted  to  the  cord  at  any  point,  thus  making  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bracket  the  corresponding  number  of  even  feet  below  the  cord. 

(6)  To  avoid  mistakes,  work  in  one  direction,  say  from  down  hill  up  hill, 
so  that  the  target  will  alwaj/s  be  moved  downward  at  each  new  setting. 

(7)  As  sewers  are  usually  laid  in  streets,  it  is  easier  to  measure  the  dis- 
tances between  grade-slats  alonfc  the  surface  of  the  ^rround,  and  find  the 
proportion  of  the  total  rise  or  fall  for  each  of  these  distances.  (8ee  (2),  p. 
286.)  The  per  cent,  for  grade  thus  found  does  not  accord  with  the  definition 
in  Art.  310  (a),  p.  243,  but  the  difference,  numerically,  Is  small.  On  rough 
uneven  ground  or  very  steep  slopes  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  measure 
between  grade-slats  by  horisontal  stretehes.  as  in  ordinary  chaining,  al- 
though a  final  **0.  K."  measurement  should  be  made  parallel  to  the  sewer, 
since  the  contractor  will  be  p»aid  for  the  length  of  sewer  as  thus  measuiedt 
and  not  for  its  horiiontal  projection. 
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(6)  Itttutration.  (See  field  notes  for  Albany  Ave.  sewer,  pp.  284 ,286.  > 
Data,  The  blue-print  called  for  the  following  flow-line  elevations:  At 
the  eenter  of  the  manhole  (or  Sta.  0),  £1. »  46.62  ft. ;  at  268  ft.  upstream 
(or  Sta.  2  +  68),  £1.-46.96  ft.;  a  straight  grade  between  these  two  points 
or  a  rise  of  46.96-45.62°- 1.34  ft.  in  268  ft.,  or,  approximately,  a  0.5% 
grade  (for  1.34 -«- 2.68 » 0.5).  An  outline  of  the  different  steps  that  were 
taken  in  giving  the  grade  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  contractor  set  planks  on  edge  across  the  trench,  at  intervals 
of  about  30  ft.  The  ^gineer  lined  in  the  uprights  or  grade-^lats.  As  a 
slat  could  not  be  set  over  the  manhole  at  Sta.  0,  one  was  set  directly  back 
of  it  (-1.3  ft.). 

(2)  Measurea  the  partial  distances  between  slats,  25.16,  30.01.  29.99, 
etc.,  and  entered  these  distances  in  column  1,  written  in  en  all  figures  juet 
below  the  ruled  lines.  As  the.  gradfe  pf  the  street  was  sli^t,  these  .dis- 
tances were  measured  along  the  surface. 

(3)  Added  each  partial  distance  to  the  number  of  the  preceding  station 
to  get  the  number  of  the  station  at  the  succeeding  grade-slat,  thiis:  (0)  + 
25.16-Sta.  0+25.16;  (0  +  25.16)  +  30.01  «Sta.  0+55.17;  (0  +  55.17)  + 
29.99— Sta.  0+85.16,  and  so  on,  thus  conrpleting-colLnn  1<-  Observed 
that  the  last  station  checked,  very  closely,  ^ith  the  total  distance. 

(4)  Multiplied  each  partial  distance  by  0.5  (per  cent.)  and  put  the  re- 
sults in  column  5,  written  in  small  figures  just  below  the  ruled  lines,  thus: 
25.16X0.5  =  0.126;  30.01X0.5-0.160,  and  so  on. 

(5)  Starting  with  the  known  elevation  of  45.62  for  Sta.  0,  found  the 
elevation  of  the  flow-Une  at  each  station  by  adding  to  the  elevation  of  the 
preceding  station  the  quantity  in  small  figures  just  below,  thus:  45.62  + 
0.126-45.746;  45.746 +  0.15()- 45.896,  and  so  on.  ^oticed  that  46.96, 
the  elevation  thus  obtained  for  Sta.  2+  €8.84,  checked  with  the  elevation 
mlled  for  on  the  blue-print  for  that  station.     This  completes  column  5. 

(6)  Backsighted  on  a  bench-mark  to  get  H.I.  For  convenience,  55.610. 
the  elevation  of  the  B.M.,  and  3.207,  the  B.S.,  were  both  recorded  in  the 
second  column.     Recorded  58.817  (their  sum)  in  the  third  column. 

(7)  Subtracted  each  of  the  calculated  elevations  in  column  5  from  H.I. 
to  get  the  grade-rod  and  entered  the  results  in  the  fourth  colvmn,  the 
whole  number  of  feet  at  the  top  of  the  space,  the  decin  al  part  on  the 
ruled  line,  thus:  58.817-45.746-13.071;  68.817-45.896-12.921,  and 
BO  on. 

(8)  Found,  by  trial,  that  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  cut  the  notches 
on  the  grade-slats  10  ft.  above  the  flow-line,  hence  each  grade-rod  was 
reduced  by  10  ft.,  giving  "field-rods"  of  3.071,  2.S21,  etc.,  thus  com- 
pleting column  4. 

(9)  The  notch  on  each  grade-slat  was  then  cut,  a  * 'crow-foot"  marked 
on  the  slat  with  its  point  at  the  notch,  and  **10"  marked  between  the 
lines  of  the  crow-foot.  As  the  work  progressed,  the  laet  column  was  filled 
out.  Opposite  Sta.  0  +  25.16,  for  exan  pie,  there  are  three  quantities 
recorded,  Le.,  10  ft.,  the  difference  between  the  grade-rod  and  field-rod, 
or  the  distance  of  the  notch  on  the  slat  above  f  cT\-line;  0.7  ft.,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  notch  above  the  ground,  and  9.3  ft.  (or  10—0.7),  the  actual 
cut  at  that  station.  This  column  shows  tbe  actual  depth  of  earth  which 
the  contractor  has  to  remove;  it  is  also  useful  in  plotting  the  profile  of 
the  finished  pewer. 

(10)  Finally,  measurements  were  taken  between  notches,  skipping  eveiT 
other  slat  so  as  to  make  each  m.easurement  rover  two  intervals.  These 
measurements  of  55.15.  60.03,  etc.,  in  column  2,  were  added  up.  and  their 
sum  or  the  **0.  K."  measurement  was  compared  with  the  length  obtained 
in  the  first  column  from  the  partial  measurements.  As  might  oe  expected, 
it  was  slightly  shorter.  The  contractor  is  paid  for  the  length  of  sewer  aa 
thus  measured,  i.e.,  as  measured  parallel  to  grade. 

(11)  Explanatory  notes  and  records  of  various  underground  structures 
and  rock  measurements  were  put  on  the  right-hand  page.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, rock  in  the  trench  began  at  Sta.  0  +  57,  10  ft.  down,  measured 
from  the  cord  stretched  between  notches  on  the  grade-slats;  at  Sta.  0+60 
the  top  of  the  rock  was  9.3  ft.  below  the  cord ;  at  Sta.  0+63,  8.6  ft.  below, 
and  so  on.  The  direction  of  tbe  12^'  water-main  is  given  by  offsets  from 
the  eenter-line  of  sewer:  thus  at  Sta.  1+88  the  offset  is  8.1  f t ,  at  1  +82  It 
is  0.8  ft ,  and  at  1  +73.5  it  crosses  the  center-line,  with  its  top  4  ft.  below 
the  cord  stretched  between  notches  on  the  grade-slats. 

(e)  lUiutnOwn.    (See  notes  for  NewhalTSt.  tile  sewer.)     The  fint  and 
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second  columns  correspond  to  the  first  and  fourth  columns,  respectively,  of 
the  preceding  illustration.  The  third  column  is  the  "  height  above  grade" 
of  the  notches  or  nails  in  the  slats  and  corresponds  to  the  first  part  of  the 
last  column  in  the  preceding  illustration.  The  fourth  column  contains  the 
* 'elevation  of  grade  points"  or  actual  elevations  of  the  notches  or  nails. 
The  fifth  column  gives  the  field-rods.  The  third  and  fifth  columns  are  com- 
bined in  column  4  in  the  preceding  illustration. 

(d)  Suggestions.  (1)  The  heading  of  the  notes  for  sewers 
should  give:  name  of  street;  size  of  sewer  and  material;  rate 
of  grade  and  date.  (2)  Manholes  and  other  important  points 
should  be  referenced,  and  notes  made  of  curves,  house-connec- 
tions, and  bends,  as  illustrated  on  p.  285. 

361.  To  Qivc  Elevations  for  a  Line  of  Shafting.  The 
controlling  points,  say  at  each  hanger,  must  be  lined  in  first, 
hence  the  transit  used  for  that  purpose  may  also  be  used  for 
leveling.  The  elevations  of  the  controlling  points  may  be 
established  by  the  grade-rod  method  in  the  usual  way.  Since 
the  points  are  usually  above  the  instrument,  minus  grade-rods 
must  be  used,  and  hence  it  will  be  more  convenient,  although 
by  no  means  necessary,  to  hold  the  rod  upside  down.  A 
bench-mark  should  be  established  from  which  all  elevations 
may  be  obtained. 

lUtutrcUion.  The  elevation  of  the  line  of  shafting  at  some  hanger-point 
is  to  be,  say,  12  ft.  The  height  of  instrument  is,  s^y,  6  ft.  Then  6—12  — 
—  7  ft.  is  the  grade-rod,  i.e.,  the  required  point  is  7  ft.  above  instead  of 
below  the  line  of  sight.  Set  the  target  at  7  ft.,  and  hold  the  rod  upside 
down.  The  base  of  the  rod  will  then  be  7  ft.  above  the  line  of  sight  and 
hence  will  give  the  required  point. 

362.  To  Estimate  Cut  and  Fill  for  Grading  Divide 
the  area  to  be  graded  into  squares,  as  in  Fig.  468,  p.  432.  Find 
the  elevation  of  the  ground  at  the  comer  of  each  square,  as  in 
profile  leveling,  and  calculate  the  cut  or  fill  according  to  the 
method  explained  in  Part  II.  Borrow-pUs  may  be  staked  out 
and  the  contents  estimated  by  this  method. 

PracHeal  attgoesHoM.  (1)  Establish  one  or  more  permanent  bench- 
marks, according  to  the  size  of  the  plot.  (2)  Make  the  squares  as  large 
as  possible,  and  yet  have  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  any  one  square  ap- 
proximately a  plane.  The  more  uniform  the  surface  the  larger  the  squares; 
veiy  rough  ground,  small  squares.  (3)  Take  extra  rod-readings  to  cover 
hollows  and  mounds  within  a  square^  which  otherwise  would  cause  appre- 
ciable errors  in  results.  (4)  Chain-pms  can  be  used  to  mark  comers,  but 
stakes  are  better,  for  the  number  or  letter  corresponding  to  the  comer  may 
then  be  marked  on  the  stake.  (5)  Use  some  system  of  marking  comers 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  402  (c),  p.  341.  ([6)  It  is  often  accurate  enough  to 
line  in  stakes  by^  eye,  measuring  the  distances  between  with  a  tape,  or 
sometimes  by  pacing.  Another  method  is  to  lay  a  tape  on  the  ground  first 
along  one  line  of  comers  and  then  along  another  line;  the  rod  ie  held  at 
every  10-ft.  point  or  20-ft.  point,  or  whatever  the  proper  interval  may  be 
and  thus  the  use  of  stakes  or  chain-pins  is  avoided. 

363.  To  Set  Stakes  for  Grading  Land.  Divide  the  plot 
into  squares,  drive  a  stake  a  few  inches  into  the  ground  at  the 
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comer  of  each  square,  and  mark  each  stake  acoordiDg  to  some 
system  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  402  (c) ,  p.  341.  If  the  cut  and  fill 
is  to  be  estimated  before  the  stakes  are  set  to  grade,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  groimd  at  each  stake  is  found  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  computations  made  as  explained  on  pp.  429-434.  When 
the  finished  grade  has  been  decided  upon,  it  remains  to  drive 
each  stake  either  by  using  a  grade-rod  or  by  "shooting  in  *' 
the  grade.  There  are  three  general  cases,  according  to  whether 
the  finished  grade  is  (1)  to  be  level,  (2)  to  slope  in  one  direction, 
or  (3)  to  slope  in  two  directions. 

Remark.  In  each  of  the  three  cases  it  will  be  assumed  for  purposes  of 
es^lanatioa  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  such  that  all  stakea  caa  be 
driven  to  grade.  When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
customary  method  is  to  drive  temporary  stakes  marked  with  the  cut  or 
fill  meaaured  from  the  existing  surface.  (See  (5),  p.  259.)  When  the  rough 
grading  is  completed,  the  final  set  of  stakes  may  be  driven  with  tops  to 
grade  (see  (1),  p.  258),  or  with  tops,  say,  one  foot  above  grade  (see  (2), 
p.  258),  or  with  lines  marked  on  the  stakes  (see  (3),  p.  258).     Occasionally 


it  win  be  necessary  to  set  stakes  once  for  all  before  gradiog  is  begun,  and 
to  use  different  "field-rods"  for  different  stakes.  (See  illustration  (&), 
p.  259.) 

(a)  Case  I.  To  set  stakes  so  that  the  finished  grade  wiU  be 
level.  It  is  required  to  grade  to  an  elevation  of  100  ft.  (actual 
or  assumed).  (1)  Set  up  the  level  and  find  H.I.  Say  it  is 
106.45.  (2)  Set  the  target  at  the  grade-rod,  in  this  case  6.45. 
(3)  If  the  ground  is  already  nearly  level  it  may  be  possible  to 
drive  ail  stakes  to  grade,  using  this  grade-rod,  or,  if  more  than 
one  set-up  is  required,  by  figuring  a  new  grade-rod  for  each 
new  set-up  of  the  level. 

(6)  Case  IL  To  set  stakes  so  that  the  finished  grade  will  slope 
in  one  direction  only.  In  this  case  it  is  best  to  set  the  lines  of 
stakes  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  slope.  Th^i  eadi  line 
may  be  set  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  expt'ained  for  setting 
curb-stakes  (p.  282).  A  quick  method,  when  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  fairty  even,  is  to  "shoot  in'*  one  row  of  stakes  in  the 
direction  of  the  slope,  and  then  set  the  cross-rows  at  right 
angles,  with  all  the  stakes  in  any  one  row  at  the  same  elevation. 
In  rough  ground  it  is  usually  necessary  to  set  stakes  by  the  use 
of  "field ''  grade-rods,  as  explained  above. 

(c)  Ca^e  III,  To  set  stakes  so  that  the  finished  grade  xciU  elope 
in  two  directions.  In  this  case,  if  the  two  directions  of  slopes 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  work  is  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding case,  the  stakes  in  one  direction  being  set  parallel  to  the 
slope  in  that  direction;  the  cross-lines  in  the  other  direction 
will  then  be  parallel  to  the  other  slope.    When  the  ground  is 
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nearly  at  the  required  grade,  a  quick  way  is  to  calculate  the 
elevations  of  the  four  corner-stakes,  set  these  stakes,  '^  shoot 
in"  the  outside  rows,  and  then  *' shoot  in"  the  intermediate 
stakes  of  each  row  from  the  two  extreme  stakes  in  that  row. 
If,  however,  the  ground  is  too  uneven  to  set  the  stakes  without 
using  different  grade-rods,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  calcu- 
late the  elevation  of  the  finished  grade  at  each  stake,  and  from 
these  elevations  find  the  grade-rod  to  use  for  each  stake,  as  in 
the  preceding  illustration. 

When  the  two  directions  of  slope  are  not  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  the  problem  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  As  a 
general  rule,  several  points  may  be  chosen  to  be  used  as  con- 
trolling points.  The  elevations  of  these  points  having  been 
determined,  by  calculation  or  by  some  other  method,  stakes 
may  be  set  on  a  straight  line  between  any  two  controlling 
points  in  the  usual  manner.  Controlling  points  should  be 
selected  with  a  view  of  simplifying  the  w^ork  of  calculation  as 
well  as  the  actual  field  work. 

364.  To  Stake  Out  a  Vertical  Curve.  Once  the  elevations 
of  points  on  the  curve  are  known,  the  work  of  setting  stakes 
does  not  differ  from  any  of  the  work  already  explained  in 
which  the  grade-rod  method  is  used.  The  elevations  on  the 
curve  are  usually  taken  at  regular  intervals,  and  may  be  de- 
termined in  two  ways:  (1)  by  calculation,  and  (2)  by  plotting 
the  curve  and  scaling  the  ordinates  (elevations).  If  the  latter 
method  is  used,  the  vertical  scale  is  usually  much  greater  than 
the  horizontal  scale, — large  enough  so  that  ordinates  may  be 
scaled  to  the  limit  of  error  fixed  upon  for  setting  stakes.  In 
case  this  limit  of  error  is  very  small,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
calculate  elevations.  The  parabola  is  often  used  for  vertical 
curves,  because  (1)  it  is  well  adapted  for  a  gradual  and  easy 
change  from  an  up  grade  to  a  down  grade,  or  vice  versa,  and 
(2)  the  calculation  of  elevations  is  very  simple. 

(a)   TO   CALCULATE  THE   ELEVATIONS  OF   POINTS   ON  A  VERTICAL 

PARABOLA 

Let  /  be  the  point  of  intersection  of  an  up  grade  AI  with  a 
down  grade  IB,  Let  (i  =  the  distance  between  stations,  and  let 
A  be  n  stations  on  one  side  of  /,  and  Bh^n  stations  on  the  other 
side,  i.e.,  AE^^E'B^^  and  hence  AE  =  EB.  Let  g  represent  the 
rise  of  AI  per  d  ft.,  and  g'  the  fall  of  IB  per  d  ft.  These  two 
grades  may  be  unequal.  Required :  To  find  the  elevation  of  points 
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on  a  vertical  parabola  passing  through  A  and  B,  tangent  to  AI  and 
EI.  There  are  two  methods :  (1 )  To  calculate  tangent  corrections 
y^  2/2;  y»f  etc- 7  at  regular  intervals;  this  corresponds  to  tangent 
offsets  for  circular  curves  (p.  207).  (2)  To  find  the  chord  gra- 
dients for  successive  chords.  Since  AE—EB,  IE  is  a  diameter 
of  the  parabola,  and  the  distances  of  the  curve  in  a  vertical 
direction  from  stations  on  the  tangent  A I  are  as  the  squares  of 
the  number  of  stations,  or  if  re = the  number  of  stations  and  c*» 
a  constant,  y=x^c.  (From  analytic  geometry.)  It  can  be 
shown  that 
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II.  Second  method ,  suceeMitiB 
chord  graaienta 

First  chord  gradient  =^g—c 
Second"  ''       =17 -3c 

Third    ''  *'       =sr-5c 

Fourth '*  ''       =g-7c 


I.  First  method,  tangent 
deflections 

d  ft.  from  A  or  P,C.  yx^c 
2d"     "    "  *'    "  2/2=4c 
M'*     "    "  "    "  y3=9c 
4(i"      "     "  "    "  2/4=16c 

Remark.  The  plus  sign  may  be  ffiven  to  an  ascending  grade  and  a 
minus  9ign  to  a  descending  grade.  If  strict  attention  is  oaid  to  al}»braio 
dign.s  in  determining  the  value  of  c,  the  above  formulas  hold  good  for  all 
six  possible  combinations  of  grades*  including  the  cases  when  both  sradea 
are  rising  or  both  falling. 

(6)  Elevations  of  special  points.  The  elevation  of  a  poir  t  be- 
tween stations  may  be  found  by  treating  the  distance  o.'  the 
point  from  the  preceding  station  as  a  decimal  part  of  d,  (See 
remark,  p.  292.) 

The  elevation  of  7  is  the  elevation  of  P,C.  plus  ng.  The  ele- 
vation of  P.T.  is  the  elevation  of  I  plus  ng'. 
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The  tjlevation  of  the  point  on  the  curve  directly  above  or 
below  /  may  be  found  by  adding  algebraically  n^c  to  the  mean 
of  the  elevations  of  P.C  and  P.T, 

Field  Work  op  staking  out  a  Vertical  Parabola 

(c)  Method  of  procedure  for  tangent  corrections. 

(1)  Calculate  c  from  fonnula  (1),  p.  290,  being  careful  to  give 
to  g  and  gr'  their  correct  algebraic  signs.     (See  remark,  p.  290.) 

(2)  Calculate  the  uncorrected  elevation  of  each  station  as  if 
it  were  on  the  given  grade  through  P.C,  by  adding  g  algebraically 
to  the  elevation  of  the  preceding  station. 

(3)  Calculate  the  tangent  corrections  t/i,  i/:,  y^,  etc. 

(4)  Subtract  algebraically  the  values  of  t/i,  y.^  t/3,  etc.,  found 
in  (3)  from  the  corresponding  uncorrected  elevations  found  in 
(2).     This  gives  the  actual  elevations  of  points  on  the  curve. 

(5)  Set  stakes  for  the  various  points  Ly  the  grade-rod  method 
(pp.  243,  258-259). 

(d)  Method  of  procedure  for  chord  gradients. 

(1)  Calculate  c  as  in  the  precedirg  method. 

(2)  Calculate  the  gradient  for  each  chord  by  subtracting  2c 
aljebraically  from  the  gradient  of  the  preceding  chord.  (The 
gmdient  of  the  first  chord  is  (gf  — c).     See  p.  290.) 

(3)  Beginning  with  the  elevation  of  P.  (;.,  add  algebraically  the 
gradient  of  each  chord  to  the  elevation  of  the  station  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chord  to  find  the  elevation  of  the  station  at 
the  end  of  the  chord. 

(4)  Set  stakes  for  the  various  points  by  the  grade-rod  method. 

(c)  Methods  compared.  The  method  of  chord  gradients  is 
preferable  to  the  other,  since  it  involves  not  only  less  arithmet- 
ical work,  but  if  the  elevation  of  P.T,  comes  out  correct,  it  is 
a  check  on  all  of  the  calculations. 

(/)  lUvstratian.  A  grade  ascending  at  the  rate  of  1  ft.  per  100  ft.  is  to 
be  connected  by  a  parabola  ^itb  a  grade  descending  at  the  rale  of  3  ft. 
per  100.     Stakes  are  to  be  set  100  ft.  apart.     P.C.  and  P.T   are  each  to 

be  200  ft.  from  /.     Then  <f-100,  (^=1,  (?'•=( -3),  n-2,  and  c=^-~^^  = 

+0.5.     Suppose  the  elevation  of  P.C.  is  128.16,  then  the  following  table 
wiU  illustrate  the  two  methods. 


By  Tangent  Corrections 


Uncor- 


Corrected 


P.C,       128.16  -  0.0   -   128.16 
+  1.0 

1  129.16  -  0.5   -   128.66 
+  1.0 

2  130.16  -  2.0  -   128.16 
-t-1  0^ 

8  131.16  -  4.5  -  126.66 

+  1.0 

P.3».      132.16  -  80  -  124.16 


Line 
—  to  P.C, 

PC.  to  1 

1  to  2 

2  to  3 
8  to  P.T, 


Bt  Gradients 

Gradient 

1.0 
+0.5 

0-  C-+0.5 
+  1.0 

- 

(^— 3c«  —0.5 
+  1.0 

(y— 5c— —  1.5 
+  1.0 


Corrected 
elevation 

128.16 
+  0.5 

-128.60 
"•0.50 

-128.16 
-1.5 

-126.66 
-2.5 


^-7c--2.5    P.r.-124.16 
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Check.  From  (6)  the  EL  of  7=128.16+2X1  =  130.16.  EL  of  P.r.- 
130.16  +  2X( -3)  =  124.16  Ccheck).  EL  of  curve  at  a  point  below  /  is 
(128.16  +  124.16) +  2  +  22X0.5- 126.16  +  2.0=-128.16  (check). 

Remark.  The  elevation  of  any  substation  say  140  ft.  from  P.C.  (1.4 
stations)  =  128.16  + 1.4^-  (1.4)2c  =  129.56-0.98  =- 126.58. 

Both  grades  ascending  or  both  descending.     Method  still  holds  good. 

Exercise.  Find  the  corrected  elevations  in  the  above  illustration  when 
O'  ia  +3.     (The  elevation  of  F.T.  should  come  out  136.16.) 

(g)  To  make  the  vertical  parabola  connecting  two  grades  pass 

through  a  point  at  a  given  distance  above  or  below  I,    From  p.  290 

y     q — qf 
c=-^2       A     •     Hence  y  for  a  point  above  or  below  /  (i.e.,  n 


stakes  from  P.C.)  is  given  by  y 


n{cj-g'). 


(1)  Substitute  for  y  the  amount  the  curve  must  pass  above 
or  below  /,  insert  values  for  g  and  gr',  and  solve  for  n.  (2)  Find 
c  and  proceed  as  usual. 

lUitstration.  A  grade  descending  at  the  rate  of  2.0  ft.  per  100  ft.  is  to 
be  connected  with  a  grade  ascending  at  the  rate  of  3.6  ft.  per  100  ft.  by 
a  vertical  parabola.  The  curve  must  pass  through  a  point  1.4  above  /. 
Stakes  must  be  set  at  25  ft.  interv^als.  g=  —2  ft.  per  100  ft.  =  —  0.5  ft. 
per  25  ft.     ^  =  +3.6  ft.  per  100  ft.  =-  +0.9  ft.  per  25  ft. 

By  the  conditions  y=1.4,  hence  1.4  =  ' '■ — ,  and  n  =  4.     Hence 


c— 


-0.5-0.9 


—  0.0875.     Suppose  that  the  elevation  of  P.C. -98.6. 


4X4 

By  Tangent  Cokrections 

Uncor- 
Stake     rected 
elevation 

0.0 


yx^ 


Corrected 
elevation 


P.C. 


3 


6 


98.6 
-0.5 

98.1 
-0.5 

97.6 
-0.5 

97.1 
-0.5 

96.6 
-0.5 

96.1 
-0.5 

95.6 
-0.5 


98.6 


Br  Gbadibnts 
Line 
—  to  P.C. 


Gradient  ^S^n^ 


-  -0.0875   -     98.1875 

-  -0.35       -     97.95 


-    -0.7875  -     97.8875 


-    -1.4 


-     98.0 


-    -2.1875  -     98.2875 


-    -3.15       -     98.75 


99.3875 


95.1    - 
-0.5 

-4.2875 

94.6  - 

-5.6 

P.C.  to  1 

1  to  2 

2  to  3 

3  to  4 

4  to  5 

5  to  6 
6to7 


7  to  8 


-0.5 
-0.0875 

-0.4125 
-0.1750 

-0.2375 
-0.1750 

-0.0626 
-0.1750 

+0.1125 
-0.1750 

+  0.2875 
-0.1750 

+  U.4625 

:::^o.i760 

+0.6375 
-0.1750 


98.6 
-0.4125 

98.1875 
-0.2375 

97.9500 
-0.0625 

97.8875 
+0.1125 

98.0000 
+0.2875 

98.2875 
+0.4625 

98.7500 
+0.6375 

09,3875 
+0.8125 


.  „  _         +0.8125     100.2000 

P.T       94.6  -    -5.6         -   100.2 

Cheek.  El.  of  7-98.6+  X4(- 0.5) -96.6.  El.  of  P.JT.- 96.6  +  4X0.9- 
100.2  (check).  The  elevation  of  a  point  on  the  curve  above  /  is  (98.6  + 
190.2)+2+42X  -0.0875-99.4  +  (-1.4)-98.0  (check).     (See  also  p.  368.) 

Qi)  When  the  rate  of  change  c  and  the  two  grades  g  and  g'  are 

given.    The  first  step  is  to  find  n  from  n=  -z-  -.    Then  proceed 

as  in  the  other  cases  already  illustrated.     (Sec  books  on  Rail« 
way  Curves  for  other  special  cases.) 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
COMPASS  SURVEYING 

Since  the  theory  of  transit  survejdng  already-  explained  includes  prae- 
tically  all  of  the  theory  of  compass  survesdng,  it  is  necessary  in  this  chapter 
to  give  only  a  few  additibnai  directions  and  suggestions  for  the  use  of 
the  compass.  The  first  part  of  Chapter  XI,  which  deals  with  the  subject 
of  bearings,  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  this  chapter. 


365.  Compass  SurveyiSng.  The  transit  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  surveyor's  compass  to  such  an  extent  that  now  the  latter 
is  used  for  rough  work  only,  where  speed  and  not  accuracy  is 
the  first  requirement.  For  such  work  the  compass  is  a  very 
useful  instrument,  and  surprisingly  good  results  may  often  bp 
obtained  with  it.  The  positions  of  any  two  points  with  respect 
to  each  other  are  determined  by  the  bearing  and  the  length  of  the 
line  between  them,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  compass  surveying. 
The  angle  between  two  lines  may  be  calculatc^l  easily  if  the 
bearing  of  each  line  is  known.  (See  chapter  on  CalctUation  of 
Bearings.)  The  clumsy  and  inaccurate  chain  formerly  used  in 
compass  surveying  is  being  gradually  replaced  by  the  steel 
chain-tape.     (See  remark,  p.  33.) 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  the  compass  are:  (1)  Under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  bearings  cannot  be  read  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  closer  than  five  or  ten  minutes.  (2)  The 
needle  is  unreliable,  and  under  certain  conditions,  as  for  exam- 
ple in  city  surveying,  local  attraction  may  render  it  practically 
useless. 

The  advantages  are:  (1)  The  compass  is  light  and  portable; 
and  while  it  is  less  accurate  than  the  transit,  it  requires  much 
less  time  for  setting  up,  sighting,  and  reading.  (2)  An  error 
in  the  direction  of  one  line  does  not,  necessarily,  affect  other 
lines  of  the  survey.  (3)  The  compass  is  especially  adapted  to 
running  straight  lines  through  woods  and  other  places  where 
obstacles  are  likely  to  interfere  with  the  line  of  sight.  Thus, 
for  example,  when  a  foresight  strikes  a  tree  the  instrument  may 
be  set  up  beyond  it  at  a  point,  found  by  trial,  such  that  the 
backsight  on  the  tree  will  have  the  same  bearing  as  the  fore- 
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sight.  (4)  Since  the  compass  was  the  instrument  in  general 
use  before  the  introduction  of  the  theodolite  and  the  transit, 
it  is  especially  adapted  to  retracing  old  surveys. 

366.  Use  of  the  Compass.  Practical  suggestions,  (1)  Set 
up  over  the  station  and  level  up.  If  the  instnunent  is  fitted 
with  a  ball-spindle  only,  it  is  made  level  by  grasping  the  main 
plate  near  the  compass-box — not  near  the  sight-vanes — and 
moving  it  until  both  bubbles  come  to  position,  where  it  is  held 
by  friction  on  the  ball.  If  there  are  leveling-screws,  the  instru- 
ment is  made  approximately  level  on  the  ball  and  the  leveling 
'   perfected  by  the  leveling-screws. 

(2)  The  upright  sights  or  sight-vanes  are  usually  unlike.  For 
example,  the  one  nearer  the  north  point  of  the  compass-box 
may  have  graduations  marked  on  it  for  vertical  angles,  while 
that  at  the  south  end  is  not  graduated  but  has  attached  to  it 
two  little  revolving  disks  or  peep-holes.  If  there  is  a  counter 
for  keeping  tally  in  chaining,  it  is  usually  placed  on  the  plate 
near  the  south  sight.  Fix  in  mind  once  for  all  which  of  the 
two  uprights  is  the  south  sight,  so  as  to  tell  it  at  a  glance,  always 
keep  this  next  to  the  eye  in  sighting,  and  always  read  the  north 
end  of  the  needle,  as  explained  on  p.  102.  Use  a  magnifying- 
glass  in  reading,  and  look  along  the  axis  of  the  needle  to  avoid 
parallax.  Read  to  the  nearest  half-degree  and  estimate  to  the 
nearest  five  minutes.  It  is  good  practice  to  glanc3  at  the  south 
ond  of  the  needle  as  a  check,  especially  if  one  moves  around 
the  instrument  to  take  the  reading,  for  in  changing  positions 
any  source  of  local  attraction  about  the  person  is  likely  to  be 
detected  by  the  corresponding  change  in  the  needle  reading. 

(3)  Protect  the  pivot  in  every  way  possible,  for  unless  the 
pivot  is  sharp  and  perfect  the  needle  may  be  sluggish  and  un- 
reliable. Hence  lift  the  needle  off  the  pivot  before  starting  to 
carry  the  compass  to  another  point,  and  keep  it  o£f  when  not 
in  use.  Avoid  excessive  vibrations,  after  setting  up,  by  turning 
the  main  plate  before  releasing  the  needle  until  the  latter  is 
nearly  in  the  magnetic  merid.'an;  the  same  result  will  be  ob- 
tained if  the  vibrations  are  checked  by  slightly  raising  the 
needle,  but  the  longer  the  needle  is  in  coming  to  rest  the  more 
accurate  will  be  its  final  position. 

(4)  Keep  sources  of  attraction  such  as  axes  and  chain-pins 
away  from  the  compass;  bits  of  steel  about  the  person,  such  as 
pocket-knives,  wire  in  a  hat  brim,  a  steel  suspender  buckle, 
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spectacle-oases,  sometimes  affect  the  needle.  The  glass  of  the 
oompass-box  may  become  electrified  from  rubbing  it — wet  it 
with  the  finger  or  breathe  upon  it. 

(5)  If  the  needle  is  sluggish  it  may  need  to  be  remagnetized 
by  bringing  it  into  the  magnetic  field  of  an  electric  light  or  a 
dynamo.  In  doing  this  the  poles  may  be  reversed;  test  by 
putting  the  needle  back  on  its  pivot,  and  if  reversal  is  found 
put  the  needle  back  into  the  field  the  other  end  about.  A  more 
tedious  method  is  to  lay  the  needle  down  and  rub  each  end  from 
the  center  out  with  that  end  of  a  bar-magnet  which  attracts  the 
end  of  the  needle  that  is  being  rubbed.  In  passing  the  magnet 
back  from  end  to  center,  lift  it  some  distance  above  the  needle 
to  avoid  counteracting  the  rubbing. 

(6)  For  important  lines  take  duplicate  readings.  After  the 
first  reading,  disturb  the  needle  by  lifting  it  or  by  tapping  the 
box  gently,  and  see  if  it  comes  to  rest  at  the  same  reading  aft 
before.  Another  way  is  to  turn  the  sights  off  the  point  sighted 
at  and  to  bring  them  back  again  to  check  the  original  reading; 
this  takes  more  time,  but  it  is  the  surest  check. 

(7)  To  guard  against  local  attraction  read  the  bearing  of  im- 
portant lines  at  two  different  points — usually  at  the  two  ends. 

(8)  When,  because  of  obstructions,  it  is  inconvenient  to  take 

m 

the  bearing  of  a  line,  take  the  bearing  of  a  parallel  line,  estab- 
lished by  offsets  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  required  line. 

(9)  In  ordinary  work  make  sure  that  the  declination  arc  is 
set  at  zero.  When,  however,  it  is  desired  to  run  lines  by  true 
bearings  instead  of  by  magnetic  bearings,  set  off  the  declination 
arc  (Art.  185,  p.  124).  In  retracing  old  surveys  the  change  in 
the  declination  of  the  needle  may  be  ascertained  and  the  decli- 
nation arc  adjusted  so  that  the  lines  may  be  run  from  the  bear- 
ings given  by  the  original  surveyor.     (See  p.  298.) 

(10)  When  the  compass  is  put  away,  allow  the  needle  to 
swing  to  the  magnetic  meridian  and  then  lift  it — ^it  retains  its 
magnetic  strength  longer  in  this  position. 

367.  Compass  Purveying, — General  Method,  (a)  Refer- 
ence lines  corresponding  to  transit  lines,  Chapter  XII,  are  estab- 
lished and  the  length  and  bearing  of  each  ascertained.  (See  also 
Art.  188,  p.  125.) 

(6)  Where  to  run  lines.  The  suggestions  in  Art.  216,  p.  149, 
hold  good.  It  is  often  possible,  however,  to  make  compass 
lines  coincide  with  boundary-lines,  where  in  transit  surveying 
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it  would  be  impossible.  When  this  can  be  done  it  saves  much 
unnecessary  work  (Art.  216  (a),  p.  150).  Avoid  choosing  sta- 
tions near  sources  of  local  attraction. 

(c)  Methods  of  locating  details.  The  methods  of  Chapter  XIII 
hold  good,  except  that  bearings  of  lines  are  read  in  place  of 
angles  in  those  methods  which  involve  angular  measurements. 
Because  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  compass,  methods  involving 
linear  measurements  only  (p.  138)  are  used  even  more  than  in 
transit  surveying.  The  old  rule  that  "when  distances  and 
direction  to  the  same  point  disagree  distances  govern"  is  more 
true  in  compass  surveying  than  in  transit  work. 

(d)  Practical  suggestions.  (1)  Equipment  nearly  the  same  as 
given  in  Art.  204,  p.  145,  with  the  compass  in  place  of  the  tran- 
sit. (2)  Referencing  stations  by  marks  on  trees,  etc.  See  Art. 
211,  p.  148.  (3)  Relation  between  office  and  field  work.  See 
Art.  215,  p.  149. 

368.  Detection  and  Elimination  of  Local  Attraction.  In 
this  article  the  tenn  local  attraction  is  used  in  its  strict  sense, 
and  does  not  include  the  deviation  of  the  needle  due  to  things 
about  the  person  or  to  other  avoidable  sources. 

(a)  Detection.  When  the  bearings  read  at  the  two  ends  of  a 
line  do  not  agree,  local  attraction  probably  exists  at  one  or  pos- 
sibly both  ends,  provided  the  compass  is  in  good  condition  and 
no  mistakes  are  made  in  observations.  To  ascertain  the  cor- 
rect bearing,  set  up  at  a  third  point  on  the  line,  and  see  with 
which  of  the  first  two  readings  the  third  agrees;  If  it  agrees 
with  neither,  try  a  fourth  point,  and  so  on  until  two  readings 
do  agree. 

(6)  Elimination.  The  angle  formed  by  two  Knes  can  be  cal- 
culated from  the  bearings  of  the  two  lines  regardless  of  local 
attraction,  provided  the  bearings  are  both  read  at  the  same 
station — i.e.,  where  the  lines  intersect.  This  fact  suggests  a 
method  of  eliminating  local  attraction  from  the  bearings  of  a 
number  of  connected  lines,  as  illustrated  below. 


Compass  at 

Line 

Bearing 

(direction 

Corrected  bear 

A 

AD 

N.  62*>40'E. 

+60' 

N.63*30'E. 

AB 

S.  69°    0'  E. 

+  60' 

S.  68°  10'  E. 

B 

BA 

N.  67°    O'W 

-1°10' 

N.  68°  10'  W 

BC 

M.41°    O'E. 

- 1°  10' 

N.  39°  do's. 

C 

CB 

S.  39°  50'  W. 

0 

CD 

N.57°    O'W. 

0 

D 

DC 

S.  67°    0'  E. 

0 

DA 

S.  63°30'W. 

0 
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8.  68*10' E. 
Fio.  368  (6). 


lUuatraHon.    The  bearing  of  each  line  in  Fig.  368  (5)  was  read  at  both 

ends  of  the  line.     Glancing  down  the  results  in  the  third  column  above, 
it  is  seen  that  in  only  one  case  (the  __ 

Una  CD)  do  the  bearings  agree. 
This  indicates  that  tnere  is  no  local 
attraction  at  either  C  or  D.  iienoe 
the  bearing  of  Z>^=S.  63°30' W. 
must  be  correct.  But  at  A  the 
reading  is  M.  62''  40^  K.,  indicating 
an  error  of  +50'  due  to  local  at- 
traction at  -4.  (+  —clockwise,  —  »» 
counterclockwise).  Applying  this 
correction  to  the  erroneous  reading 
S.  69<*  0'  E.  of  AB,  the  correct  bear- 
ing of  AB  is  S.  68»  10'  E.  But  the 
reading  at  i5  is  J^.  67»  10'  W.,  indi- 
cating an  error  of  - 1*  10'.  Applying  this  correction  to  the  other  reading 
taken  at  B,  i.e.,  BC^^.  41«  0'  E.,  the  correct  bearing  of  BC  is  N.  39*  60'  E. 
This  checks  with  CB  =  S.  39*60'  W.,  taken  at  C,  where  there  is  no  local 
attraction.  ^  Thus  local  attraction  may  be  eliminated  from  any  number  of 
connected  lines  provided  the  correct  bearing  of  one  line  is  known. 

Note.  When  the  bearing  of  not  even  one  line  can  be  taken  as  correct, 
assume,  for  temporary  purposes,  that  the  correction  at  some  one  station, 
say  the  first  station,  is  ssero,  and  correct  all  the  other  bearings  accordingly 
by  the  method  just  illustrated.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  for  a  num- 
ber of  stations  the  correction  is  the  same.  It  is  therefore  pretty  safe  to 
assume  that  at  these  stations  no  local  attraction  exists,  ana  %h&  bearings 
may  again  be  corrected  on  this  assumption. 

369.  Field  Notes  and  Method  of  Procedure.  The  field 
notes  are  usually  kept  by  the  sketch  method  (p.  165).  Thus, 
for  example,  if  the  compass  had  been  used  in  the  survey  illus- 
trated on  p.  183,  the  bearing  would  be  recorded  along  each 
line  in  place  of  the  angle.  When  simply  the  bearings  of  a 
few  Unes  are  taken  and  no  sketch  is  required,  the  notes  may  be 
tabulated  in  a  form  similar  to  Form  9 — ^a  modification  of  Form 
7,  p.  174.  Be  careful  to  record  whether  the  bearings  are  true 
or  magnetic. 

Form  9 


/" 

Station 
D 

C 

Line 
DE 
DC 
CD 

Bearing 
S.I''20'e 
STZ'SSW 
N72'55'e 

Lengfti 
2Z9.7 

155.0 

^  Magnetic. 

CB 

N.8'45'E 

^ 
Sd 

It 

B 

BC 
BA 

KSt'ldw 

87.3 

! 

A 

AB 

S22''I0'E 

1 

107.  a 

•«:> 

^ 

^ 
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Method  of  procedure.  Set  up  at  A,  took  the  bearing  of  AB. 
Set  up  at  Bf  took  the  back  bearing  of  AB,  Le.,  the  bearing  BA, — 
found  that  it  checked  with  the  forward  bearing.  Took  the  for- 
ward bearing  of  BC,  and  moved  on  to  C.  While  this  was  being 
done  the  chainmen  measured  the  lines  between  stations.  Con- 
tinued the  work  by  taking  the  forward  and  back  bearing  at 
each  station,  as  indicated  in  the  notes. 

Remark,  The  first  column  is  nnnecessaiy  and  may  be  omitted  provided 
it  ia  understood  that  the  first  letter  of  a  line  is  the  station  at  which  the 
compass  stands  when  the  bearing  is  taken.  In  case  there  are  side  shots  for 
locating  details,  these  may  be  entered  in  the  tabulated  form  as  in  transit 
surveying,  and  an  explanatory  sketch  made  on  the  right-hand  page — a 
method  resorted  to  sometimes  when  there  is  not  room  on  the  sketch.  In 
compass  surveying,  however, ' details  are  usu-^Uy  located  by  linear  meas- 
urements only,  and  these  should  be  put  directly  on  the  sketch  itself. 

If  the  methods  of  keeping  notes  for  transit  surveys  have  been  mastered, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  adapt  them  to  compass  surveys. 

370.  Sources  of  Error.  (1)  Tjocal  attraction.  (2)  Errors  of 
observation.     (3)  Instrumental. 

The  first  source  of  error  is  annoying,  but  it  can  be  eliminated 
by  the  method  of  the  preceding  article.  The  second  includes 
errors  in  sighting  and  in  reading, — errors  from  this  source  can 
be  avoided  by  following  the  suggestions  in  Art.  366,  p.  294. 
The  chief  source  of  error  is  the  compass  itself.  Not  only  is  it 
difficult  to  read  the  needle  closely,  but  different  compasses  will 
often  give  different  bearings  for  the  same  line,  even  when  the 
'nstruments  seem  to  be  in  good  adjustment. 

Limits  of  precision.  The  maximum  error  of  bearing  should 
not  exceed  ten  minutes  if  a  good  compass  graduated  to  half- 
degrees  is  used.  Since  1  in  57.3  corresponds  to  1**.  this  is 
equivalent  to  1  in  344.  If  the  bearing  is  correct  to  five  min- 
utes, which  is  as  close  as  the  compass  can  be  read  with  a  reason- 
Able  degree  of  certainty,  the  error  is  1  in  688.  This  is  much 
less  accurate  than  the  results  which  may  be  reasonably  expected 
in  measuring  distances  with  a  chain.  (See  p.  49.)  Of  course 
better  results  are  often  obtained  with  the  compass,  but  a  higher 
limit  of  error  should  not  be  required. 

Rerunning  Old  Surveys.  The  chief  use  of  the  compass,  in 
many  communities,  is  in  rerunning  former  surveys,  especially 
in  finding  boundaries  which  have  become  more  or  less  uncer- 
tain. The  original  surveys  were  made,  say,  from  40  to  100 
years  ago,  and  the  large  tree  or  the  pile  of  stones  which  once 
marked  a  comer  have  entirely  disappeared.  In  such  a  case 
^he  surveyor  can  proceed  only  from  such  evidence  as  he  can 
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procure  by  examining  town  records,  and  by  searching  for 
existing  bounds.  If  the  owners  who  are  interested  will  not 
accept  his  results,  it  is  then  a  matter  for  the  courts.  The  sur-. 
veyor  cannot,  of  course,  settle  a  boundary  dispute,  though 
many  persons  seem  to  think  so.  He  can,  however,  give  expert 
testimony,  and  frequently  he  can  persuade  the  disputants  to 
accept  a  boundary-line  which  he  has  run  out  without  resorting 
to  the  courts.* 

Assuming  that  the  lengths  and  bearings  of  the  boundaries: 
are  known,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  change  in  tha 
magnetic  declination  which  has  taken  place  since  the  original 
survey  was  made.  If  two  points  on  any  boundaiy-Hne  aro. 
still  preserved,  the  most  direct  method  is  to  sight  along  thia 
line  and  to  change  the  declination  arc  until  the  bearing  agrees 
with  the  original.  When,  however,  only  one  point  on  a  bound- 
ary-line remains,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  the  change  in 
magnetic  declination  in  some  other  way.  This  change  may 
often  be  calculated,  provided  the  date  of  the  original  survey  ia 
known.t  When  tracing  deeds  in  town  records,  however,  it  ia 
not  easy  to  know  when  one  has  gone  far  enough  back,  i.e.,  to 
be  sure  that  one  has  reached  the  owner  for  whom  the  original 
survey  was  made.  When  the  date  has  been  ascertained  and 
the  change  in  the  magnetic  declination  has  been  figuxed,  the 
declination  arc  should  be  adjusted  accordingly,  or,  if  there  is 
no  provision  for  this  adjustment,  proper  allowance  should  be 
made  in  the  bearing  of  each  line.  The  importance  of  dating  a 
map  and  of  giving  the  corresponding  magnetic  declination  is 
obvious. 

*  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  book  to  enter  upon  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  rerunning  old  surveys,  or  to  cite  esses  ilhistrating  the  exist- 
inj?  laws.  For  this  part  of  the  subject  the  student  is  referred  to  standard 
works  of  reference,  especially  to  a  Manual  of  Land  Surveying  by  F.  R. 
Hodgman,  Climax,  Mifh..  published  by  the  author. 

tWhen  there  is  no  local  record  of  the  change  in  magnetic  declination 
from  year  to  vear,  it  may  often  be  obtained  from  the  "U.  S.  Declination 
Tables  and  Ifiogonic  Charts  for  1G02"  by  L.  A.  Bauer,  published  by  the 
V.  S.  Government  (Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey).  This  volume  embraces 
vme  8000  observations  on  magnetic  decliDationa  in  different  states. 


CHAPTER  XXV 
STABIA  SURVEYING 

In  this  chapter  the  principles  of  stadia  surveving  are  explained,  fofi> 
mulas  for  reducing  inclined  sights  to  horizontal  and  vertical  distances 
are  derived,  methods  of  determining  the  stadia  interval  and  of  graduating 
rods  are  given,  methods  of  procedure  in  field  work  are  outlined,  sources  ol 
error  are  pointed  out,  and  limits  of  error  are  suggested. 


372.  Stadia,  Stadia-wires,  Stadia-rod.  The  stadia  method 
of  measuring  distances  *  consists  in  observing  how  much 
ol  a  rod  held  at  one  end  of  a  line  appears  to  be  included  be- 
tween two  parallel  cross-hairs  (or  wires)  as  the  observer  looks 
through  a  telescope  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  The  farther 
the  rod  from  the  telescope,  the  more  of  the  rod  will  be  included 
between  the  two  hairs.  Stadia-wires  in  the  telescope  of  the 
transit  or  the  level  are  horizontal,  one  above  and  one  below 
the  regular  horizontal  cross-hair.  In  some  telescopes  they  are 
a  fixed  distance  apart;  in  others  the  distance  can  be  changed, 
i.e..  the  stadia- wires  are  adjustable.  Stadia-rods  are  usually 
from  four  to  six  inches  wide  and  from  one  half  to  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  There  are  many  patterns  in  use,  the  main 
object  being  to  secure  graduations  on  the  face  of  the  rod  which 
can  be  read  easily  at  a  distance  and  yet  be  fine  enough  to  indi- 
cate definitely  and  accurately  the  distance  of  the  rod  from  the 
stadia-wires.  Leveling-rods  are  often  used  as  stadia-rods.  The 
term  stadia,  formerly  used  to  denote  the  rod,  is  now  used  to 
Include  both  the  rod  and  the  wires;  it  also  stands  for  the  method 
itself:  thus,  for  example,  measuring  with  the  stadia,  i.e.,  rod 
and  wires,  and  measuring  by  the  stadia,  i.e.,  by  the  stadia 
method.  Telemeter  is  a  term  often  used  in  place  of  stadia. 
Tachymeter  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  transit  equipped 
with  stadia-wires,  vertical  circle,  and  telescope-level. 

*  Said  to  have  been  invented  in  1770  by  no  less  a  man  than  James  Watt. 
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373.  The  Principle  of  tfie  Stadia  is  based  on  the  geometric 
principle  that  in  two  similar  triangles  corresponding  sides  and 
altitudes  are  proportional.  In  practice  the  distance  of  a  stadia* 
rod  from  a  transit  or  a  level  is  found  by  observing  how  much  of 
the  rod  appears  to  be  exactly  included  between  the  two  stadia- 
wires  as  the  observer  looks  through  the  telescope.  For  exam- 
ple, if  at  100  feet  away  a  foot  of  the  rod  is  thus  included,  at  200 
feet  away  two  feet  of  the  rod  will  be  included,  at  300  feet  three 
feet,  and  so  on.  This  is  not,  however,  strictly  true,  for  a  con* 
stant,  which  differs  slightly  for  different  telescopes,  must  be 
added  to  each  reading. 
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Fia.  373  (a). 

(a)  Theory  involved.  Let  a  and  b  in  Fig.  373  (a)  represent  the 
position  of  the  upper  and  lower  stadia-wires.  Let  AB  be  the 
portion  of  a  stadia-rod  which  appears  to  be  exactly  included 
between  a  and  b.  Any  ray  of  light  from  A  which  passes  through 
F  will  become  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope  after  passing 
through  the  lens.*  Since  all  rays  from  A  converge  at  o,  they 
may  be  treated  as  a  single  line  AFa'a,  Likewise  the  cone  of 
rays  from  B  gathered  by  the  lens  and  brought  to  a  focus  at  h 
may  be  considered  as  one  line  BFVb, 

Let  a'  and  &'  be  the  points  where  the  oblique  rays  are  changed 
to  parallel  rays.  Let  c  be  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
instrument  to  the  center  of  the  object-glass — a  slightly  varia« 
ble  quantity,  dependent  on  the  focusing.  Then  from  the  simi- 
lar triangles  a'FV  and  AFB,  a'b'ifi  :AB:S,  or  /S=  -^  X  AB. 
Sincea'6'(— a6)is  the  interval  between  the  stadia-wires  (denoted 
by  i),  and  since  AB  =  R==  the  rod -reading,  then  S=i-R.    The 

*  From  the  theory  of  lenaes  explained  in  Part  III. 
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ratio  -^  for  any  given  telescope  is  constant,  therefore  the  dis- 

tance  S  is  always  equal  to  the  rod-reading  multiplied  by  this 
ratio,  no  matter  where  the  rod  may  be  held.  But  the  distance 
usually  required  is  the  distance  from  the  rod  to  the  center  of 
the  instrument.  This  distance  D=^+(c+/).  The  quantity 
(c-f/)  for  all  practical  purposes  is  a  constant  C.  The  quan- 
tities c  and  /  may  be  found  with  much  greater  accuracy  than 
is  necessary,  as  follows:  (1)  Focus  on  a  point  100  ft.  or  more 
away.  (2)  Measure  from  the  center  of  the  object-glass  to  the 
center  of  the  instrument  to  j&nd  c.  (3)  Measure  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  object-glass  to  the  cross-hairs  to  find  /.  (Since  the 
cross-hairs  are  approximately  at  one  of  the  principal  foci  or  as 
far  behind  the  lens  as  the  other  principal  focus,  F  is  in  front 
of  the  lens.)*  (4)  Add  these  two  measurements  to  find  the 
total  correction  C,  Notice  that  the  constant  C,  once  deter- 
mined, is  the  same  for  all  readings;  it  is  not  twice  as  much  for 
200  ft.,  three  times  as  much  for  300  ft.,  and  so  on. 

(b)  Remark.  It  makes  little  di£Ference  whether  the  telescope  is  focused 
on  a  distant  point  or  on  a  point  a  few  feet  away,  since  the  extreme  i^>^  of 
the  object-glass  ^lide  is  less  than  one  inch  for  the  average  telescope.  Tius 
extreme  variation  in  the  distance  c  may  be  ignored  when  it  is  considered 
that  stadia  reading?  are  usually  taken  to  the  nearest  foot.  Moreover,  in 
changing  the  focus  from  say  100  ft.  to  the  longest  distance  ever  read,  the 
variation  is  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  an  inch. 

The  total  correction  C  varies  from  about  0.9  ft.  for  a  short  telescope  to 
about  2.5  ft.  for  the  telescope  of  an  18"  wye-level.  For  transit  work  it  is 
usually  close  enough  to  add  an  even  foot  to  each  reading. 

374.  To  Test' the  Stadia  Interval.  The  stadia-wires  in 
most  instruments  are  so  placed  that  -4  =  100;   hence  when  one 

foot  of  the  stadia-rod  is  intercepted  the  rod  is  (100+C)  feet  from 
the  center  of  the  instrument;  when  2  feet  of  the  rod  are  inter- 
cepted it  is  (200  4"  C)  feet  away,  and  so  on.  The  stadia  interval 
and  the  value  of  C  (determined  as  explained  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle by  measuring  the  telescope)  may  both  be  tested  as  follows: 
Test,  Set  up  the  instrument  on  level  ground.  Hold  the  rod 
at  such  a  distance  away  that  the  stadia-wires  intercept  a  foot 
of  it.  Suppose  this  distance,  measured  with  the  tape,  is  101.2 
feet.  This  would  indicate  that  the  constant  C  is  1.2  feet.  To 
make  sure,  however,  hold  the  rod  so  that  two  feet  are  intercepted. 
The  distance  as  measured  should  be  201.2  (not  202.4).     If  three 

*  From  the  theory  of  lenses  explained  in  Part  III. 
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feet  are  intercepted,  the  distance  as  measured  should  equal 
301.2.  A  series  of  such  observations  should  be  made  before 
beginning  any  important  work  with  the  stadia.     (See  p.  304.) 

375.  To  Adjust  the  Stadia-wires.  When  stadia-wires  are 
movable  they  may  be  adjusted  as  follows:  (1)  Set  two  targets 
on  a  leveling-rod  exactly  one  foot  apart,  and  hold  the  rod  at 
a  distance  of  (100 -f-C)  ft.  from  the  center  of  the  instrument. 

(2)  Sight  at  the  rod,  moving  the  telescope  up  or  down  with 
the  slow-motion  screw  \mtil  the  middle  horizontal  hair  is  exactly 
half-way  between  the  two  targets.  (3)  Make  one  stadia-wire 
bisect  one  target  and  the  other  wire  bisect  the  other  target  by 
turning  the  screws  which  control  the  stadia-wires.  Watch  the 
middle  hair  to  see  that  it  does  not  move  off  the  middle  point, 
and  if  it  does  bring  it  back  again.  (4)  Hold  the  rod  at  (200 + C) 
ft.  from  the  instrument,  and  test  each  stadia -wire  separately  to 
see  if  it  bisects  one  target  when  the  middle  hair  bisects  the 
other.  (5)  Test  both  hairs  at  the  same  time  by  setting  the 
targets  two  feet  apart.  (6)  Repeat  the  test  for  the  wires  at 
(400-fC)ft. 

Practical  sttopestiona.  (1)  The  method  just  described  makes  the  stadia- 
wires  equal  distances  from  the  middle  cross-hair.  This  is  not  essen- 
tial so  long  as  the  interval  between  the  stadia-wires  is  correct,  unless,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  distances  are  measured  by  observing  the  space 
included  between  one  stadia-wire  and  the  middle  cross-hair.  (2)  In  place 
of  the  regulation  targets  it  may  be  more  convenient  and  more  accurate  to 
make  targets  of  cardboard  having  well-defined  ink-lines  at  half-foot  inter- 
vals, or  three  separate  targets  to  be  fastened  to  the  rod  at  required  intervals. 

(3)  Notice  that  rods  may  be  constructed  and  stadia- wires  spaced  fo  that 
units  other  than  feet  may  be  used,  as,  for  example,  ut  its  in  the  n  etric 
system.  (4)  One  advantage  of  the  standard  intervpl  is  that  the  ordinary 
leveling-rod  may  be  ufed  as  a  stadia-rod  when  deeired.  (5)  The  screws 
for  adjusting  the  stadia-wires  are  usually  two  capstan- headed  Fcrews,  clope 
to  the  four  screws  for  adjusting  the  cross-hair  ring.  (See  AdiuFtnrent  of 
Cross-hairs  in  the  chapter  on  Adjustments.)  (6)  The  middle  hair  should 
never  be  disturbed  in  adjusting  stadia-wires, — it  is  supposed  to  be  in  ad- 
justment. 

376.  Fixed  Stadia-wires.  For  the  most  accurate  work 
stadia-wires  should  be  non-ad justahle.  Most  instruments  hav- 
ing fixed  stadia-wires  are  intended  to  be  used  with  standard 
rods  graduated  to  feet.  A  series  of  tests  will  often  show,  how- 
ever, that  though  the  maker  has  fixed  the  interval  -4=  100  with 

accuracy  sufficient  for  ordinary  work,  yet  in  order  to  obtain 
results  better  than  say  -^^  either  (1)  a  special  rod  must  be 
graduated  to  suit  the  instrument,  or  (2)  an  interval  factor  must 
be  used  for  correcting  readings. 
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(a)  To  graduate  the  rod.  (1)  Establish  a  point  F  a  distance 
C  in  front  of  the  instrument.  (2)  Measure  accurately  100  ft., 
200  ft.,  300  ft.,  and  400  ft.  from  this  point  F.  (3)  Hold  a  rod 
with  caidboard  targets  at  each  of  the  above  points  in  succes- 
sion, and  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  what  interval  on 
the  rod  corresponds  to  100  ft.  (4)  Lay  off  these  intervals  on 
the  rod  as  if  they  were  feet,  and  again  test  at  100  ft.,  200  ft., 
300  ft.,  and  400  ft.  (5)  When  the  intervals  are  correct,  the 
subdivisions  may  be  painted  on,  according  to  any  desired  pat- 
tern. 

(6)  The  irderval  factor.  When  it  is  desired  to  use  a  rod  with 
standard  graduations,  and  the  fixed  stadia-wires  are  foimd  to 
be  slightly  in  error,  it  will  be  necessary  to  multiply  each  read- 
ing by  a  constant  factor  to  reduce  it  to  the  true  reading.  This 
interval  factor  may  be  determined  by  a  series  of  tests  similar 
to  that  given  for  graduating  the  rod. 

Illustration.  Suppose  that  the  average  intercept  on  a  rod,  as  determined 
from  a  number  of  observations  at  different  distances,  repeated  several 
times  is  1.0042  ft.,  then  all  distances  read  would  be  too  long  and  should  be 
reduced  by  dividing  by  1.0042.  If  the  distances  are  inclined,  this  must 
be  done  before  correcting  for  the  inclination.  If  the  interval  is  too  short, 
say  0.9981,  then  all  readings  are  divided  by  0.9981. 

(c)  Practiced  suggestions.  (1)  Fixed  stadia- wires  are  not  likely  to  be 
displaced,  and  for  this  reason  are  used  by  many  surveyors  in  preference 
to  adjustable  wires,  especially  where  results  better  than  ^ha  are  desired. 
The  adjustable  wires  are  apt  to  change  their  distance  apart  with  every 
change  of  te-nperature.  (2)  When  results  no  better  than  eio  are  required 
it  usually  will  be  found  unnecessary  to  use  either  a  special  rod  or  an  inter- 
val factor.  (3)  For  very  accurate  work  the  testa  for  graduating  a  rod  or 
for  determining  the  interval  factor  should  be  made  not  at  any  one  hour  of 
the  day,  but  duriag  all  hours  of  field-work,  so  as  to  approximate  as  closely 
as  pos>4ible  to  the  average  conditions.  (Seep.  313.)  (4)  It  is  probably 
better  in  an  extended  survey  to  use  a  standard  rod  and  to  correct  readings 
by  the  interval  factor  than  to  use  sp>ecial  graduations,  for  the  followinis 
reasons:  Subsequent  tests  of  intervals  can  be  made  without  repainting  or 
regraduating  the  rod;  rods  can  be  interchanged  among  transits  or  used 
with  new  transits;  rods  can  be  used  for  leveling  without  computation; 
leveling-rods  can  be  used  as  stadia-rods;  rods  can  be  used  by  observers 
having  different  personal  equations. 

377.  Method  of  Reading  the  Rod.  The  reading  of  the  rod 
is  learned  more  easily  from  actual  practice  than  from  any 
printed  directions.  The  main  object  is  to  determine  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  how  much  of  the  rod  is  included  between  the 
stadia-wires.  In  doing  this,  sight  at  a  point  on  the  rod  about 
as  far  above  the  ground  as  the  telescope  is  above  the  ground. 
Move  the  telescope  slightly  up  or  down  until  either  the  upper 
or  lower  stadia-wire  exactly  strikes  the  nearest  even-foot  mark 
on  the  rod,  and  then  observe  how  far  from  that  even-foot  mark 
the  other  stadia-wire  strikes.     The  gradtiationa  on  the  rod  should 
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he  read  in  terms  of  distance.  Thus  one  foot  on  the  rod  stands 
f0r  100  feet  in  distance,  i  oi  Sk  foot  stands  for  20  feet,  V&  of  a 
foot  for  2  feet,  and  so  on.  Be  careful  not  to  mistake  the 
regular  horizontal  cross-hair  for  a  stadiarwire;  do  not  use  the 
former  at  all,  except  in  special  cases.  In  some  instruments  this 
danger  is  avoided  by  placing  the  stadia-wires  so  that  when  they 
are  visible  (in  focus)  the  regular  horizontal  hair  is  invisible,  and 
vice  versa. 

(a)  Common  mistakes,  (1)  To  read  between  the  stadia-wire  and  middle 
cross-hair,  thus  getting  hmf  the  correct  distance.  Avoided  by  habitually 
estimating  distances  by  eye,  ana  thus  checking  the  stadia  reading  *  also 
by  purposely  reading  and  entering  the  half-distance  in  the  notes,  and  then 
reading  and  entering  the  full  distance  independently.  (2)  Omitting  an 
even  hundred  feet  or  multiples  of  ten  feet,  as  189  ft.  in  place  of  289,  or 
129  in  place  of  139. 

Practice.  Before  beginning  the  regular  stadia  survey,  take  a  number 
of  sights  varying  from  50  ft.  or  less  to  300  ft.  or  more,  and  cheek  each 
reading  by  measuring  with  a  tape. 

378.  Distance  and  Elevation  when  the  Line  of  Sight  is 
Inclined.  In  the  preceding  articles  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  line  of  sight  in  each  case  has  been  nearly  horizontal.  In 
hilly  country  it  is  necessary  to  incline  the  telescope.  For  such 
sights  two  corrections  are  involved:  (1)  If  the  line  of  sight  is 
inclined,  the  distance  obtained  will  correspond  to  the  distance 
found  by  measuring  on  a  slope,  and  this  distance  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  horizontal  distance.  (2)  If  the  rod  is  held  plumb 
(vertical),  as  it  usually  is,  it  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  Une  of 
sight,  hence  more  of  the  rod  appears  to  be  included  between  the 
wires  than  would  appear  were  it  perpendicular  (out  of  plumb). 
This  false  reading  must  be  reduced  to  the  true  reading.  Both 
corrections  depend  upon  the  vertical  angle;  hence,  unless  the 
notes  are  plotted  in  the  field,  it  is  usually  sufiicient  to  record 
the  vertical  angle  and  the  stadia  reading  as  it  actually  appears 
on  the  rod.  The  reductions  are  then  made  in  the  office  by  the 
use  of  tables  or  diagrams  or  slide-rule,  based  upon  the  formula 
derived  in  the  next  article.  It  will  also  appear  that  the  stadia 
method  is  useful  for  determining  elevations  by  trigonometric 
leveling. 

379.  Inclined  Readings.  In  Fig.  379,  let  the  line  of  sight 
be  inclined  at  an  angle  a.  If  the  rod  were  held  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  sight  the  stadia  reading  h'ef  would  give  the  dis- 
tance Fnif  which,  when  added  to  the  constant  C,  would  be 
equal  to  the  distance  Bm,  This  could  be  reduced  to  the  re^ 
quired  distance  BE  by  multiplying  Bm  by  cos  c.    But  it  is  not 
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practicable  to  incline  the  rod  until  it  is  perpendicular  to  thf 
line  of  sight,  and  even  if  it  were  complications  would  arise  in 
getting  elevations,  hence  the  general  practice  is  to  hold  the  rod 
plumb.  This  introduces  another  error,  since  it  makes  the  read- 
ing be  longer  than  the  true  reading  &V.    The  angle   Wm  is 


-fC---* 


Fio.  379. 

approximately  a  right  angle,  and  hmb'^a,  hence  he  cos  a—bV 
(very  nearly).  In  other  words,  the  distance  actually  read  must 
be  multiplied  by  cos  a  to  get  Fm.    Hence 

Bm«C+Fm«C+4{6ecoea).       •    •    .    (1) 

% 


But  BE^  Bm  cos  a,  hence 


/ 


BE^C  cosa+4-6«cos'a. 


(2) 


If  R  represents  the  actual  reading  l^rbej ,  then  equation  (2) 
may  be  written: 

Horizontal  distance  :  BE=  H^R—R  sin'  a'\-C  cos  a,   .     (3) 

In  finding  elevations,  the  vertical  distance  Em  is  required.    Em » 
Bm  sin  a.    Substituting  the  value  of  Bm  from  equation  (1), 

Em=-  F— -(-6c(cos  a  sin  a)-\-C  sin«; 


and  remembering  that 
we  get 


cos  a  sin  a=  \  sin  2a 
Vertical  dietance ;  V"-  i^  }  sin  2a + C  sin  a.    •    •    (4) 
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380.  The  Reduction  of  Inclined  Stadia   Readings.    In 

using  formulas  (3)  and  (4),  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  C  cos  a 
is  practically  equal  to  C  for  any  vertical  angle  likely  to  occur 
in  practice,  and  that  C  sin  a  is  a  negligible  quantity.  The 
quantities  to  be  found  therefore  are  R  sin^  a  for  horizontal  dis- 
tances, and  Ri  sin  2q  for  vertical  distances.  These  reductions 
are  usually  made  in  the  office,  although  it  will  be  necessary 
occasionally  to  reduce  distances  in  the  field.  The  use  of  stadia 
reduction  tables  or  geometrical  diagrams  greatly  faciUtates  the 
work.     (See  chapter  on  Working  up  Field  Notes,  Part  II.) 

381.  To  Measure  Horizontal  Distances  with  the  Stadia. 
(a)  On  level  ground.  Keeping  the  telescope  as  nearly  horizontal 
as  possible,  bring  one  of  the  stadia-wires  to  coincide  with  the 
nearest  even-foot  mark  on  the  rod,  and  read  the  other  wire  in 
terms  of  distance^  as  directed  on  p.  305. 

(6)  On  sloping  ground.  (1)  Sight  at  a  point  on  the  rod  about 
as  far  above  the  ground  as  the  telescope  is  above  the  ground. 
(2)  Bring  a  stadia-wire  on  the  nearest  foot-mark,  and  read  and 
record  the  distance  as  before.  (3)  Read  and  record  the  ver- 
tical  angle  which  the  line  of  sight  makes  with  the  horizontal. 
(4)  The  true  distance  may  be  reduced  in  the  office  or  in  the 
field. 

(c)  Practical  suggeationa.  (1)  It  is  not  essential  to  make  one  wire  bisect 
an  even-foot  mark — it  merely  simplifies  reading  the  rod.  Clamp  the  tele- 
scope and  use  the  slow-motion  screw  when  the  stadia^wire  is  nearly  on  the 
mark.  (2)  When  the  distance  between  two  stations  is  too  great  for  accu- 
rate reading,  assume  a  point  about  midway  between  the  two,  read  the 
distance  to  this  point  from  each  station,  and  add  the  two  readings  The 
objection  to  this  method  is  that  no  check  on  the  total  distance  can  be  had 
by  two  readings,  one  from  each  end  of  the  line. 

(d)  Practical  questions.  (1)  How  accurately  can  distances  he  measured  t 
This  depends  upon  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope,  the  fineness  of 
the  staaia-wires,  the  graduations  on  the  rod,  the  atmospheric  conditions, 
and  the  length  of  sight. 

With  the  average  telescope  and  atmospheric  conditions  the  error  in  a 
300-ft.  sight  should  not  exceed  1.0  ft.  With  high-grade  instruments  and 
favorable  conditions,  sights  up  to  700  ft.  may  be  taken  with  an  average 
error  of  Ipss  than  0.5  ^t*  or  „Vw.  J^ven  better  results  have  been  obtained. 
(See  also  Ltmits  ^f  Error,  p.  313.)  ,  , 

(e)  How  lono  sioMs  should  be  taken  f  This  depends  not  only,  on  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  above,  but  also  upon  the  accuracy  regmred  for  tne 
work  in  hand.  In  ordinarv  work  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  iengtn 
of  sight  does  not  exceed  300  ft.  to  400  ft.  At  greater  distances  the  stadia- 
wires  will  appear  coarse  as  compared  with  the  rod  graduations.  yc<»- 
sionallv,  however,  when  the  m«D  is  to  be  plotted  to  small  scale  and  the 
limits  of  error  are  comp««rat!vplv  large,  very  much  longer  Bignts  may  oe 
taken — sights,  for  example,  of  2000  ft.      ,       ,  ,  ^, 

(/)  When  may  vertical  angles  he  ignored  f  This  depends  upon  the  accu- 
racy required  for  the  work  in  hand.  The  lonirer  the  right  the  greater  the 
absolute  but  not  the  relative  error.  The  following  table  gives  approxi- 
mate values  of  the  errors  which  will  result  for  sights  from  100ft.  to  500  ft., 
if  vertical  ans^s  from  1**  to  6°  are  ignored. 
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100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

1» 

0.03 

0.06 

0.09 

0.12 

0.15 

2<» 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

Ob 

0.6 

30 

0.3 

0.5 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

4» 

0.5 

1.0 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

6» 

0.8 

1.5 

2.3 

3.0 

3.8 

If,  for  example,  300  ft.  is  the  longest  sight  taken,  the  maximum  error 
inyoLved  by  ignoring  angles  of  3**  and  less  is  0.8,  while  for  a  500-foot  sight 
it  is  1.4.  For  300-ft.  sights  aiid  under  the  maximum  error  involved  by- 
ignoring  angles  up  to  5^  is  2.3  ft.  Hence  the  common  rule  that  in  ordi- 
nary stadia-work,  when  sights  average  from  150  ft.  to  300  ft.,  vertical 
angles  up  to  3**  may  be  ignored;  and  in  some  work  the  limit  is  put  at  5**. 

382.  To  Obtain  Vertical  Distances  or  Elevations.  There 
are  two  methods, — one  is  used  when  the  elevation  of  one 
point  is  required  with  rf>ference  to  another  point  very  near  the 
instrument,  as,  for  example,  the  station  under  the  plumb-bob; 
the  other  is  used  when  the  point  of  reference  is  not  near  the 
instrument,  as,  for  example,  some  bench-mark  too  far  away  for 
the  first  method  to  be  used.  The  two  methods  are  explained 
on  pp.  244  and  264;  they  differ  only  in  the  method  of  setting 
the  target  at  the  start. 

(a)  Reference-point  very  near  the  instrument,  (1)  Stand  the 
rod  up  beside  the  transit  with  its  base  on  a  level  with  the 
point  of  reference,  and  set  the  target  at  the  height  of  the 
supporting  axis,  or  opposite  the  center  of  the  object-glass  when 
the  telescope  is  level.  (2)  Hold  the  rod  on  the  point  of  re- 
quired elevation,  direct  the  telescope,  and  read  the  distance  as 
usual,  choosing  that  even-foot  mark  which  brings  the  middle 
hair  nearest  to  the  target  center.  (3)  Make  the  middle  hair 
exactly  bisect  the  target,  signal  to  the  rodman  to  move  to  the 
next  point,  read  and  record  the  vertical  angle.  (4)  The  eleva- 
tion may  be  reduced  in  the  field  or  in  the  office. 

(b)  Reference-point  not  near  the  instrument.  (1)  Clamp  the 
telescope  in  a  horizontal  position,  bringing  the  bubble  ex- 
actly to  the  center  by  the  slow-motion  screw.  (2)  Backsight 
on  the  bench-mark  or  point  of  reference,  setting  the  target  bo 
that  it  is  bisected  by  the  middle  hair.  (3)  Without  disturbing 
the  target,  proceed  exactly  as  directed  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

(c)  Practical  suggeHiong,  Once  the  tai^t  has  been  set,  any  number  of 
elevations  may  be  taken,  but  it  is  very  essential  to  state  definitely  in  the 
field-notes  what  point  is  taken  as  a  referenoe-point ;  otherwise  it  may  be 
uncertain  which  of  the  two  methods  was  used. 

(d)  PractiocU  ctuMtiona.  How  accurately  can  elevaiiona  he  obtained  by  thia 
meihodf  This  depends  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  vsrtical  an^e 
is  taken,  the  magnitude  of  that  angle,  the  accuracy  with  which  the  in^ 
clined  distance  to  the  rod  is  measured,  and  the  amount  of  that  distancer 
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The  fdUowing  tables  i^ve  the  erron  in  elevation  due  to  ancular  errors  of 
2^,  6',  and  16'  for  li)0-{t.  sichts*  and  also  the  error  due  to  an  error  of  one 
foot  in  distance  for  different  angles.  Aneles  of  1®  and  26^  are  taken  be* 
cause  they  are  the  two  extremes,  vertical  angles  rarely  exceeding  26°  in 
practice— 14°  is  approximately  half-way  between  the  two.  The  extreme 
error  in  vertical  angles  is  not  likely  to  exceed  16'. 


Errors  in  Elevation  per  100  ft. 
due  to  Errors  of  2',  6',  and  16' 


Errors  in  Elevation  due  to  an  Error 
of  1  f  t.  i  n  Distance 


1° 

14° 

26'» 

1« 

14» 

26* 

y 

0.06 

0.05 

0.04 

0.017 

0.235 

0.304 

& 

0.18 

0.16 

0.11 

w 

0.47 

0.41 

0.29 

Notice  that  the  larger  the  angle  the  less  the  error  due  to  angular  error, 
and  the  greater  the  error  due  to  linear  error.  Thus  an  error  of  16'  results 
in  an  error  of  0.47  ft.  if  the  angle  is  1*»  while  it  is  only  0.29  f^.  if  the  angle 
is  26°.  On  the  other  hand,  an  error  of  one  foot  in  distance  causes  an 
error  of  only  0.017  ft.  if  the  angle  is  1®,  but  an  error  of  0.304  if  the  angle 
is  26°. 

As  vertical  angles  can  be  read  easily  to  within  1'  and  distances  to  within 
0.5  ft.,  it  follows  that  for  a  100-ft.  sight  the  maximum  error  need  not 
exceed  from  0.2  ft.  to  0.3  ft.,  and  will  usually  be  less.  Thus,  for  errors  of 
2'  and  of  i  ft.,  the  total  error  for  a  1°  angle  is  0.06+0.009=0.069  ft., 
while  for  a  26°  angle  it  is  0.04  +  0. 197  -» 0.237  ft  (See  also  Limits  of  Error, 
p.  314.) 

ifi\  How  dose  should  distances  and  vertical  angles  he  measuredf  If  the 
vertical  angle  ia  estimated  to  the  nearest  ly  the  angular  error  will  not 
exceed  6'  or  7',  and  if  the  stadia  is  read  to  the  nearest  foot  the  linear 
error  will  not  exceed  ^  ft.  Hence  for  a  100-ft.  sight  the  total  error  of  ele- 
vation due  to  errors  of^6'  and  i  ft.  is  for  a  vertical  angle  of,  say,  14°,  0.16  + 
0.118-0.28  ft.,  or  about  0.3  ft.;  for  26°  it  is  0.11+0.19=0.3  ft.  For 
errors  of  6'  and  1  ft.,  the  total  error  for  14°  is  0.16  +  0.236  =  0.39,  or  about 
0.4  ft.  For  a  300-ft.  sight  errors  of,  say,  6'  in  a  14°  angle  and  1  ft.  in  distance 
would  result  in  a  total  error  in  elevation  of  about  0.48+ 0.236 =£?.72  ft. 

(/)  In  most  stadia  work,  especially  in  topogn4>hic  surveying,  elevations 
are  ixsquired  to  the  nearest  foot  only,  and  hence  for  such  work  it  is  not 
necessary  to  read  the  vernier  for  vertical  angUs:  estimate  to  the  nearest  15', 
reading  directly  from  the  vertical  circle  itself,  Read  distances  to  the  nearest 
foot.  It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  this  should  give  elevations,  as  a  rule, 
to  idthin  0.5  ft.    (&ee  also  lAmits  of  Error,  p.  3 14.> 


383.  Stadia  Surveys  are  those  in  which  the  stadia  is  used 
for  linear  measurements  instead  of  the  chain  or  tape.  This  is 
the  only  difference.  The  same  methods  are  used  for  running 
transit  lines  (Chapter  XII)  and  for  locating  details  (Chapter 
XIII),  as  in  other  kinds  of  surveys,  and  the  suggestions  for 
choosing  stations,  running  transit  lines,  and  carrying  on  field* 
work  given  in  Chapter  XIV  hold  good.  Additional  suggestions 
pertinent  to  stadia  surveying  are  given  below. 

Practical  suggestions.  (1)  Alwaj^s  read  the  distance  between  stations 
twice — once  when  the  transit  is  at  one  station,  a  second  time  when  the 
transit  has  been  moved  to  the  other  station.  Record  both  readings,  even 
if  they  offree,  (2)  Important  side  shots  may  be  checked  by  taking  a  half 
leading,  using  the  middle  hair  and  a  stadia-wire,  and  then  a  full  reading, 
using  the  two  stadia- wires.  Enter  both  readings  in  the  notes.  (3)  Since 
^be  fltadia  method  is  best  adapted  for  comparatively^  rough  work,  and 
since  such  work  is  not  usually  done  in  the  city,  but  outside  in  places  where 
local  attraction  is  not  so  likely  to  exist,  the  azimuth  method  (pp.  11^  — -^ 
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156)  is  a  favorite  method  for  stadia  surveying.  (4)  When  taking  azimutha 
or  angles  to  important  points,  such  as  transit  stations,  hold  the  rod  edge- 
wise towards  the  transit.  (5)  Keep  in  mind  the  limits  of  error,  and  do 
not  waste  time  on  needless  refinements  in  setting  up,  leveling  up,  and 
manipulating  the  transit.  (6)  Read  the  stadia  first,  then  signal  to  the 
rodman  to  move  to  the  next  point,  and  read  the  vertical  angle  while  he 
\a  going  there. 

384.  Forms  of  Notes.  The  forms  of  notes  given  in  Chapter 
XV  may  be  modified  easily  to  suit  stadia  surveying.  The  prin- 
cipal addition  is  a  column  for  vertical  angles,  and  frequently 
another  column  for  corrected  distances.  When  elevations  are 
taken,  columns  are  also  added  for  vertical  distances  and  eleva- 
tions. When  these  last  two  colunms  and  the  corrected  dis- 
tances are  computed  in  the  office,  the  values  may  be  inserted 
in  red  ink.  The  form  of  notes  will  depend  largely  upon  whether 
the  azimuth  method,  the  angle  method,  or  some  other  method 
of  field-work  is  used.  Some  of  the  forms  of  tabulating  notes 
are  given  below,  and  these  forms  will  suggest  others.  The 
notes  shown  are  those  on  the  left-hand  page  of  the  note-book, 
and  it  is  understood  that  these  are  supplemented  by  sketches 
und  explanatory  notes  not  shown  here,  but  placed  on  the  oppo- 
fiite  page  in  the  field  book. 


FoRiii  10 


/^ 


line 

AB 
A2 


Azimuth 
I84"54' 


Stadia 
Distance 

286.0 

121.5 


Vertical 
Angle 

-f8''30' 

-r5d 


Corrected  Distances 


Horizontal 
279.8 
J  19.4 


Vertical 

624. 76 

f-41.8] 

567.25 

-15.7 


(a)  Interpretatioji.  Form  10  is  similar  to  Form  7,  p.  174. 
Unless  the  notes  are  plotted  in  the  field  the  last  two  colunms 
may  be  worked  up  in  the  office.  The  bearing  S.  50®  30'  E. 
checks  the  azimuth  129®  28'  as  closely  as  the  needle  can  be 
read;  this  bearing  was  recorded  because  AB  is  a  line  between 
stations,  and  it  is  well  for  the  notes  to  indicate  that  the  azi- 
muths of  important  lines,  such  as  transit  lines,  were  checked  by 
needle-readings.  The  azimuth  of  A2  may  have  been  checked 
also  by  glancing  at  the  needle,  but  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  record  this  bearing,  as  A 2  is  a  side-shot. 
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The  elevation  of  the  bench-mark  from  which  the  rod  was  set 
(582.95  ft.,  see  Form  12)  should  be  entered  in  the  notes-— on 
the  right-hand  page  if  there  is  no  place  for  it  on  the  left-hand 
page.  The  distance  286.0  appears  in  the  notes  only  once,  but 
if  the  notes  were  continued  to  include  those  taken  at  Sta.  B 
the  check  value  would  be  recorded  as  BA,  since  the  stadia 
reading  is  taken. from  B,  The  elevations  624.76  and  567.25  for 
B  and  2  respectively,  if  worked  out  in  the  office,  would  better  be 
entered  in  red  ink. 

Form  11 


r 


Angle 

DAB 
DA2 


low 

loe'os' 


Line 


AB 
A2 


Stadia 
Distance 

286.0 
121.5 


Vertical 
Angle 

^8'' 30' 
-7'30' 


Corrected 
Distance 

276.6 
119.4 


(5)  Interpretation,  This  form  is  the  preceding  form  modified 
to  suit  the  direct-angle  method  (pp.  120  and  154).  Vertical 
distances  are  not  shown  in  the  notes.  When  these  are  desired, 
another  column,  corresponding  to  the  last  column  in  the  pre- 
ceding form,  may  be  added;  space  for  this  column  may  be 
gained  by  omitting  the  third  column,  provided  it  is  understood 
that  the  last  two  letters  in  the  first  column  indicate  the  line 
measured. 

Form  12 


(Point 
Sighted 


Aiimuth 


Vertical 
Angle 


Transit  at.Stqition  A . 
heldon  B.M.No.24 


B 


Sso^'jo'e 

I29''28' 
I84''54' 


^e'^do' 

-rzo' 


Distance 


Vertical 
Distance 


Target  fet  for  rctd 
E/e\/ation  582.95 


Elevation 


279.8 
286.0 
119.4 
121.5 


+41.61 
-15.7 


624.76 
567. 25 
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(e)  IruerpretoHon,  The  magnetic  bearing  is  entered  directly 
above  the  corresponding  azimuth,  and  the  corrected  distance 
directly  above  the  stadia  distance.  This  leaves  the  last  two 
colimms  for  vertical  distances  and  elevations.  In  topographic 
surveying,  where  a  large  number  of  side  shots  are  taken  in 
locating  contours,  this  is  an  excellent  form.  The  station  occu- 
pied and  the  elevation  of  the  reference-point  are  carefully  noted 
at  the  head  of  the  page.  A  sketch  is  put  on  the  opposite  page 
with  points  numbered  (usually  in  the  order  in  which  the  side 
shots  are  taken),  and  the  names  of  party,  explanatory  notes, 
and  all  data  which  may  be  of  future  use  complete  the  notes. 

As  a  rule,  the  azimuth  to  some  transit  station  wiU  be  the  first 
entry  after  setting  up,     (Why?    See  precautions,  p.  152.) 

(d)  Sketches,  The  sketches  are  fully  as  important  in  stadia 
surveying  as  in  other  kinds  of  surveying,  because,  as  a  rule, 
the  stadia  is  used  when  a  large  number  of  points  are  located 
from  each  station,  and  the  relative  position  of  uhese  points 
should  be  clearly  shown.  Suggestions  for  making  sketches  have 
been  given  on  p.  167.  In  some  kinds  of  work,  notably  topo- 
graphic surveying,  notes  are  often  plotted  in  the  field  (p.  347). 

385.  Sources  of  Error  in  Stadia  Surveying.  In  addition 
to  the  errors  of  ordinary  transit  work  (Chapter  X),  stadia-work 
is  subject  to  many  of  the  errors  discussed  in  connection  with 
leveling  (Chapter  XXII).  For  example,  it  is  important  that 
the  rod  should  be  plumb,  that  the  rod  and  wires  should  be  in 
focus,  and  that  the  rod  should  be  correctly  graduated.  The 
errors  discussed  here  are  those  peculiar  to  stadia-work. 

1 .  Error  due  to  change  in  the  wire  interval.  Best  avoided  by 
having  fixed  stadia-wires,  which  are  not  affected  by  changes  of 
temperature  and  are  not  easily  displaced. 

2.  Mistakes  or  blunders  in  reading  the  rod.  Avoided  by  esti- 
mating the  distance  by  eye^  by  taking  a  half -reading  and  then 
a  full  reading;  and  by  reading  from  each  end  of  a  traverse  line. 

3.  Error  in  estimating  the  space  on  the  rod  intercepted  by  the 
stadia-wires.  This  error  is  affected  by  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  telescope,  the  fineness  of  the  stadia-wires,  the  character  of 
the  rod  graduations,  the  length  of  sight,  and  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. For  very  long  sights  a  rod  with  two  targets  will  re- 
duce the  error;   for  short  sights  a  rod  without  targets  is  better. 

4.  Error  in  determining  the  stadia  interval.  This  is  one  of  tl» 
most  important  sources  of  error  because  it  is  cumulative.  As 
shown  in  the  next  paragraph,  atmospheric  conditions  affect  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  stadia  interval  may  be  determined. 

5.  Refraction,  Mr.  L.  W.  Smith  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
fedn  has  shown    that   "differential    refraction''  (i.e.,  unequal 
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refraction  due  to  varying  densities  in  different  strata  of 
air)  is  a  source  of  cumulative  error  in  stadia  -  work.* 
The  stratum  of  air  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  ground 
is  of  greater  density  than  the  air  above.  Between  the 
hours  of  7.00  a.m.  and  9.00  a.m.,  and  between  the  hours  of 
2.30  P.M.  and  7.00  p.m.,  this  difference  in  density  is  compara- 
tively slight,  and  does  not  seriously  affect  stadia  readings  ;  but 
during  the  midday  hours  of  from  9.00  a.m.  to  2.30  p.m.  the  den- 
sity of  the  lower  stratum  is  increased  upward  by  the  radiation 
of  the  earth's  heat.  The  depth  of  this  stratum  varies  for  dif- 
ferent hours  and  seasons,  but  is  never  over  four  feet.  A  ray 
of  light  above  this  stratum  is  not  greatly  affected,  but  a  ray  of 
light  passing  through  it  is  bent  upward.  Hence  the  space  on  a 
rod  included  between  the  upper  and  lower  rays  is  less  at  noon 
than  in  the  morning,  and  the  error  is  enough  to  seriously  affect 
stadia-work  where  results  of,  say,  -pjij^  or  better  are  desired. 
Hence  the  follo^^ing: 

Practical  conclusions.  (1)  A  stadia  interval  determined  dur- 
ing midday  hours  will  give  distances  too  long  when  these  dis- 
tances are  read  during  early  or  late  hours,  andf,  vice  versa,  if  the 
interval  is  determinSi  during  early  or  late  hours  of  the  day, 
distances  read  during  midday  hours  will  be  too  short.  (Why?) 
Hence  do  not  attempt  accurate  work  during  hours  which  do  not 
correspond  to  your  interval  determination..  (2)  If  work  is  to 
be  carried  on  all  day,  determine  the  stadia  interval  by  tests 
made  at  different  hours  throughout  the  day.  (3)  During  mid- 
day hours  do  not  take  sights  which  require  the  line  of  sight  to 
pass  nearer  than  3  ft.  to  the  ground, — for  long  sights  use  a  half- 
reading  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  rod. 

386.  Limits  of  Error.  Two  questions  arise  in  discussing 
limits  of  error  in  stadia  surveying,  viz.:  (1)  With  what  degree 
of  precision  can  a  single  horizontal  distance  be  measured  or  a 
single  difference  in  elevation  be  found?  (2)  What  error  may 
be  expected  in  running  long  lines  where  the  errors  from  different 
set-ups  are  hkely  to  be  compensating? 

(a)  Errors  of  separate  horizontal  measurements.  From  a  series 
of  tests  by  125  of  the  author's  students  it  would  appear  that 
the  probable  error  of  sighting  is  not  likely  to  exceed  one  foot 
up  to  a  distance  of  400  ft.  The  mean  of  ten  probable  errors 
of  a  single  observation  for  each  of  four  distances  is  given  below. 
Each  probable  error  was  found  from  at  least  25  readings  by 
different  students,  several  transits  being  used.  The  mean  of 
the  probable  errors  involves  therefore  approximately  250  read- 
ings for  each  distance.f 

*  See  Eng.  News,  Juiie  6,  1895. 

t  See  a  paper  by  the  author  on  "Some  Tests  in  Sighting  at  lieveling- 
rods  and  Stadia-rods,"  Proceedings  of  Connecticut  Society  of  Civil  En- 
ffineers,  190/;  also  Engineering  News.  March  21,  1907. 
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Distance eO-125  ft.   185-210  ft.   285-300  ft.   415>435  ft. 

Mean  of  probable  errors...       0.51ft.        0.72  ft.         0.83  ft.         0.93  ft. 

These  results  do  not  indicate  the  discrepancies  to  be  expected 
between  tape  measurements  and  stadia  measurements,  since 
such  discrepancies  will  involve  constant  errors,  which  are  not 
involved  in  the  mere  act  of  reading  the  rod,  such,  for  example 
as  errors  in  the  wire  interval  and  errors  in  rod  graduations.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  determine  what  the  discrepancies  really 
were,  each  of  the  distances  was  measured  with  a  tape.  Eacli 
quantity  in  the  following  table  is  the  mean  of  approximately 
50  discrepancies,  i.e.,  the  readings  of  approximately  50  students 
at  each  transit  and  for  each  distance  were  compared  with  the 
tape  measurement  for  that  distance  and  the  mean  of  the  50 
discrepancies  entered  in  the  table. 

Mean  Discrbpancibs  between  Stadia  and  Tape  Measure  mentb 

Distance. 90-125  185-210  285-300  415-435 

Transit  No.  1 0.68               0.66  1.37  1.77 

•*     2 0.66               1.30  1.09  1.30 

**    3 0.57               0.65  0.73  1.87 

••    4 0.44              0.63  0.93  0.99 

Mean 0.56  0.81  1.03  1.48 

Minimum 0.44  0.63  0.73  0.99 

Maximum 0.65  1.30  1.37  1.87 

The  above  results  were  obtained  under  unfavorable  con« 
ditions. 

With  reasonable  care  the  discrepancies  in  practice  should 
rarely  exceed  the  mean  discrepancies  of  0.5,  0.8,  1.0,  and  1.5  ft. 
respectively,  and  will  frequently  be  less  than  the  minimum 
values  of  0.4,  0.6,  0.7,  and  1.0  ft. 

(6)  The  error  in  a  single  difference  of  elevation  is  due  to  two 
principal  errors,  viz.,  (1)  the  error  in  the  stadia  distance  and 
(2)  the  error  in  the  vertical  angle.  The  error  in  the  vertical 
angle  seldom  exceeds  5'  of  arc,  and  if  necessary  it  can  easily 
be  reduced  to  less  than  one  minute.  The  mean  discrepancy  in 
distance  may  be  taken  from  the  preceding  table  as  0.6  ft.  for 
a  100-ft.  sight,  1.0  ft.  for  a  300-ft.  sight,  and  1.5  ft.  for  a  400-ft. 
sight.  The  total  errors  given  below  are  based  on  these  dis- 
crepancies, combined  with  errors  in  vertical  angles  of  1'  and 
5'  respectively. 

3*  5<»  10*  15*»  25« 

Distance.  1'  5'  1'  5'  1'  5'  1'  5'  1'      5' 

100±0.6  .05  .15  .08  .20  15  .25  .20  .25  .25     .35 

300d:1.0  .15  .45  .20  .55  .25  .60  .35  .70  .50     .80 

400^:1.5  .20  .60  .25  .75  .35  .85  .45  .90  .70  1.05 
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The  above  results  indicate  the  maximum  errors  likely  to  occur 
in  ordinary  work  with  an  instriunent  in  good  adjustment. 

(c)  Limits  of  error  for  a  seriec  of  lines.  The  accuracy  with 
which  a  single  horizontal  distance  may  be  measured  and  a 
single  elevation  obtained  by  stadia  methods  has  been  indicated 
above.  Since  a  stadia  traverse  is  a  combination  of  many  meas- 
urements, and  since  most  errors  of  stadia  work  are  compensat- 
ing, the  total  error  may  be  expected  to  vary  about  as  the  square 
root  of  the  length  of  the  traverse  (p.  45).  For  ordinary  worl 
the  total  error  in  feet  should  not  exceed  0.04V  jD  (in  which  D« 
total  distance  in  feet),  and  with  proper  precautions,  such  as 
those  indicated  in  the  last  article,  this  limit  can  be  greatly  de- 
creased. Smith,  in  his  experiments  measuring  a  base-hne 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  got  as  the  average  error  of  13 
measurements  ^ip^xri  these  measurements  being  taken  under  or- 
dinary held  conditions  and  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  The 
average  error  of  hve  afternoon  measurements  was  as  low  as  yf^. 

Note,  The  error  of  doeure  depends  upon  aneular  as  well  as  linear 
measurements  (p,  160),  so  that  results  are  not  purely  those  of  stadia- work. 
A  very  complete  comparison  of  8t.adia  and  base>line  work  is  given  in  the 
En^neering  News,  June  23,  1900, in  an  articleon  the  surveys  of  the  Oswego- 
Mohawk  Shi)  Canal  Route.  The  total  errors  of  stadia  measuren^ents  as 
cxxnpared  with  those  made  with  the  steel  tape  are  given  for  varying  dis- 
tanoes.  By  selecting  different  distances  and,  using  the  corresponding 
results  as  given  in  that  article,  one  can  obtain  mfferent  ratios  of  precision. 
Thus  for  one  distance  of  2000  ft.,  selected  at  random,  a  ratio  of  gxiv  is 
obtained,  while  for  another  distance  of  29  580  ft.  the  ratio  is  found  to  be 
n)ro'  These  ratios  were  cadculated  from  the  discrepancies  between  stadia 
measurements  and  tape  measurements  of  the  same  lines.  The  discrepan- 
cies in  elevation  fonnd  bv  comparing  stadia  elevations  with  those  ob- 
tained with  the  spirit-level  were  0.04  ft  for  the  2000  ft.,  and  0.49  ft.  for 
the  29  580  ft.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ground  covered  was  very  favor- 
able for  leveling  operatioDs. 
^  Limits  of  error  for  given  conditions  may  be  determined  after  a  short 
time  in  the  field,  and  this  is  the  best  course  to  pursue  if  the  survey  is  ex- 
tensive enough  to  warrant  it. 

387.  Practical  Suggestions, — Summary. 

1.  Determine  the  constant  C=c-\-f  and  do  not  forget  to  adi 
it  to  each  reading. 

2.  Adjust  the  stadia-wires  before  beginning  a  survey.  If  fixed 
wires  are  used,  see  that  the  rod  is  graduated  to  correspond,  or 
else  determine  an  interval  factor.  Slight  errors  in  the  rod  may 
be  ignored  in  rough  work. 

3.  As  a  rule,  sight  at  a  point  about  as  far  from  the  bottom 
of  the  rod  as  the  telescope  is  above  the  ground,  and  then  bring 
either  the  upper  or  lower  wire  to  coincide  with  an  even-foot 
mark.  When  the  stadia-wires  are  coarse,  lower  the  telescope 
until  the  even-foot  mark  can  just  be  seen  over  one  wire,  and  then 
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look  just  above  the  other  wire,  thus  getting  the  distance  more 
exactly  than  if  the  marks  were  entirely  covered  by  the  wires. 

4.  In  reading  the  rod  do  not  mistake  the  middle  hair  for  a 
stadia-wire  ;  do  not  omit  even  hundred  feet  or  multiples  of  ten 
feet — ^as,  for  example,  189  in  place  of  289,  and  129  in  place  of  139. 
Form  the  habit  of  estimating  distances  by  eye  to  guard  against 
mistakes  of  an  even  100  ft.  and  the  mistake  of  reading  the 
middle  cross-hair. 

5.  The  best  results  for  single  sights  are  obtained  when  the 
distance  does  not  exceed  300  ft.  When  the  total  length  of  a 
line  is  found  by  adding  a  number  of  readings  together,  com- 
pensating errors  affect  the  result,  and  longer  sights  are  often 
better. 

6.  When  the  distance  between  two  stations  is  too  great  for  a 
single  sight,  assume  a  point  about  midway  between,  read  the 
distance  to  this  point  from  each  station,  and  add  the  two  read- 
ings.    (What  is  the  chief  objection  to  this  method?) 

7.  When  only  a  small  portion  of  the  rod  can  be  seen,  take  a 
half -reading  and  multiply  by  two.  This  cannot  be  done  unless 
th  6  middle  hair  is  half-way  between  the  other  two. 

8.  Do  not  forget  to  read  and  record  the  vertical  angle  when 
ihe  line  of  sight  is  inclined  more  than  from  3^  to  5^. 

9.  Make  it  a  rule  to  read  distances  between  stations  iwvtt^ 
once  from  each  station,  and  enter  both  readings  in  the  notes. 

10.  Important  side-shots  may  be  checked  by  taking  a  half- 
reading  and  then  a  whole  reading.  If  the  middle  hair  is  not 
half-way  between  the  other  two,  take  three  readings,  two  of 
which  added  together  should  equal  the  third. 

When  Elevations  are  Required 

11.  Assuming  that  the  target  has  been  set,  either  by  holding 
the  rod  beside  the  supporting  axis  of  the  telescope  or  by  back- 
sighting  on  some  point  of  known  elevation,  observe  the  follow- 
ing order  of  procedure:  (1)  Read  the  distance.  (2)  Bring  the 
middle  hair  to  the  target  center.  (3)  Signal  the  rodman  to 
move  to  the  next  point  to  be  taken.  (4)  Read  the  vertical 
angle. 

12.  Do  not  forget  to  make  the  field-notes  very  clear  as  to  the 
point  of  reference  for  all  elevations  taken  at  a  given  set-up. 

13.  In  obtaining  elevations  the  longer  the  sight  the  more  care- 
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fully  the  vertical  angle  should  be  read.  The  larger  this  ver- 
tical angle,  the  less  important  are  small  angular  errors  and  the 
more  important  are  small  errors  in  distance.  In  work  where 
elevations  are  required  to  0.5  ft.  and  the  lengths  of  sight  do  not 
exceed  200  or  300  ft.,  read  the  distance  to  the  nearest  foot,  and 
the  vertical  angle  to  the  nearest  fifteen  minutes  without  using 
the  vernier. 

14.  Any  error  in  the  adjustment  of  the  telescope  level-bubble 
affects  materially  the  measurement  of  vertical  angles,  hence 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  adjustment  when 
elevations  are  required. 

15.  Finally,  in  all  stadia-work  keep  the  limits  of  error  in  mind, 
and  do  not  waste  time  on  needless  refinements  in.  setting  u^ 
leveling  up  and  manipulating  the  transit. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

PLANE-TABLE  SURVEYING 

In  this  chapter  five  methods  of  plane-table  surveying  are  explained* 
practical  suggestions  for  the  use  of  each  method  are  given,  and  the  differ- 
ent methods  are  compared.  General  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  plane- 
table  are  made,  practical  questions  of  field  work  are  discussed,  ana  four 
methods  of  solving  the  "three-point  problem."  are  explained. 


388.  The  Plane-table  consists  of  two  parts  :  (1)  the  table  or 
board  supported  by  a  tripod,  and  (2)  the  alidade  with  telescope 
attached.  The  edge  of  the  alidade  and  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
are  parallel. 

The  traverse-board  is  a  rough  form  of  plane-table,  with  upright 
peep-sights  in  place  of  the  telescope. 

389.  Plane-table  Surveying  is  peculiar  in  this  respect — the 
field  work  and  the  plotting  are  carried  on  simultaneously.  The 
board,  with  drawing-paper  stretched  upon  it,  is  brought  into  a 
horizontal  plane  and  kept  there.  The  alidade,  resting  on  the 
board,  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place  on  the  paper.  When 
the  telescope  is  pointed  to  any  object,  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  sight  is  transferred  to  the  paper  by  drawing  a  line  along  the 
edge  of  the  alidade.  Linear  measurements,  obtained  by  chain- 
ing or  by  the  stadia,  are  laid  off  to  any  desired  scale.  Thus,  as 
the  field  work  progresses,  it  is  reproduced  in  map  form  on  the 
board  of  the  plane-table,  step  by  step,  without  the  \ise  of  other 
instruments,  and  often  without  any  direct  measurements,  an- 
gular or  linear. 

The  plane-table  is  not  intended  for  extremely  accurate  work, 
yet  surprisingly  good  results  may  be  obtained  with  it.  It  is 
especially  useful  for  plotting  indefinite  details,  such  as  roads, 
streams,  and  edges  of  woods,  while  at  the  same  time  more 
definite  details,  such  as  buildings,  bridges,  and  fences,  can  be 
located  accurately  enough  for  most  purposes.    Thus  many  sur- 
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veys  may  be  made  wholly  with  the  plane-table,  as,  for  example, 
surveys  of  parks  and  private  estates,  but  its  chief  use  is  for 
filling  in  the  details  and  contour-lines  of  large  topographic  sur- 
veys where  the  primary  stations  have  been  estabhshed  with 
the  transit. 

Advantages  of  the  plane-table  method.  (1)  It  dispenses  with  all 
field-notes  (since  the  survey  is  plotted  as  fast  as  it  progresses), 
and  hence  mistakes  in  recording  measurements  are  avoided. 
(2)  Since  the  map  is  made  in  the  field,  with  the  area  surveyed 
in  plain  view,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  data  are  necessary  and  whether 
or  not  any  have  been  omitted  which  should  be  obtained.  (3)  By 
means  of  check-lines  (p.  325)  errors  in  measuremenU  or  in  plot- 
ting are  readily  detected.  (4)  Inaccessible  points  are  easily 
located  without  trigonometric  calculation  (p.  325).  (5)  The 
position  of  a  point  with  respect  to  three  known  points  may  be 
quickly  determined  (Method  7,  p.  4,  three-point  problem). 
(6)  More  ground  can  be  covered  in  a  given  time  than  by  almost 
any  other  method, — and  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

"The  special  advantages  of  the  plane-table  as  a  mapping  instrument 
are  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  obtains  results  by  the  method  of 
graphic  triangulation  and  to  the  facility  it  affords  the  topoi^pher  in  de- 
termining his  position  at  an  unknown  point  by  the  graphic  solution  of 
the  three-point  problem. 

When  the  latter  method  is  applicable — that  is,  when  the  coimtry  is 
open  and  signals  can  be  easily  seen — its  superiority  over  a  system  of 
traverse  lines  is  manifest.  The  topographer  is  then  at  liberty  to  choose 
his  ground  without  reference  to  his  last  station  or  to  the  one  succeeding.  He 
is  not  tied  down  to  a  backsight  nor  restricted  by  the  conditions  imposed 
by  a  foresight.  He  need  not  set  up  his  instrument  on  an  area  barren  of 
detail,  nor  cut  his  way  through  obstacles  (bushes,  hedges,  trees)  to  estab- 
lish a  station  at  a  commanding  point  of  view."  (Wainwrioht  in  A  Plane- 
table  Manual,) 

Disadvantages.  (1)  The  plane-table  is  cumbersome,  awk- 
ward to  carry,  and  requires  many  accessories  for  plotting. 
(2)  Under  certain  conditions  of  climate  and  weather,  the  work 
of  plotting  is  disagreeable  if  not  impossible.  (3)  Angles  are  not 
recorded  in  degrees,  hence  are  of  little  value  for  the  calculation 
of  areas  or  for  other  office  computations.  Areas  may  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  planimeter  from  a  plane-table  map,  but  ordinarily 
the  plane-table  is  not  used  for  ascertaining  areas. 

390.  To  Set  Up  the  Plane-table.  Two  things  are  aimed  at: 
(1)  to  get  the  board  level;  (2)  to  get  some  point  on  the  board 
over  a  corresponding  point  on  the  ground  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  have  the  board  properly  oriented. 

(1)  To  get  the  board  level.    Set  the  tripod  approximately  level 
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to  start  with,  two  legs  down-hill.  (See  hints  for  manipulating 
tripod,  p.  88.)  If  the  plane-table  has  leveUng-screws,  they  are 
worked  hke  those  on  the  transit.  (See  p.  88.)  When  there  are 
only  three  screws,  one  may  be  turned  without  turning  either  of 
the  others — an  advantage  especially  when  the  board  is  approx- 
imately level.  When  the  table  has  a  cup- joint  (ball  and  socket), 
it  is  leveled  by  moving  the  board  with  the  hands;  when  it  is 
nearly  level  it  may  be  moved  slightly  by  tapping  with  the 
finger.  During  the  process  a  level-bulb  rests  on  the  board; 
it  is  placed  parallel  first  to  one  edge  of  the  board  and  then  to  a 
second  edge  at  right  angles,  occupying  alternately  these  two 
positions  until  the  two  edges  of  the  board  are  both  horizontal. 

(2)  It  is  a  little  difficult  (though  not  so  difficult  as  it  is  some* 
times  represented  to  be)  to  set  up  a  plane-table  so  that,  after 
it  is  oriented,  a  point  on  the  map  representing  the  position  of 
the  plane-table  shall  be  exactly  over  the  corresponding  point 
on  the  ground,  unless  the  point  on  the  map  happens  to  be  over 
the  axis  upon  which  the  board  revolves.  In  most  work  accu- 
racy in  this  respect  is  not  essential.  By  alternately  orienting 
and  shifting  the  table  one  can  ordinarily  in  two  or  three  trials 
get  the  position  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  A  de- 
vice for  suspending  the  plumb-bob  from  any  point  on  the  board 
is  usually  furnished  with  the  instrument. 

Prctetical  tuggestiona.  (1)  First  get  the  table  approximately  level, 
orienting  it  roughly  by  eye,  or,  better  still,  by  the  compass;  then  pick  it 
up  and  move  it  bodily  over  the  station.  (2)  The  tendency  is  to  set  the 
board  too  high — bring  it  a  little  below  the  elbow,  low  enough  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  board  may  be  reached  easily,  and  yet  high  enough  so  that 
sights  may  be  taken  with  comfort.  (3)  How  close  must  the  point  on 
the  table  be  over  the  point  on  the  ground?  The  answer  depends  upon 
the  limit  of  error  adopted  and  the  scale  of  the  map.  (See  p.  105.)  Thus, 
for  example,  a  displacement  of  one  inch  would  cause  an  angular  error  for 
a  500-ft.  sight  of  only  about  30  seconds. 

In  the  greater  part  of  plane-table  work  the  scale  is  so  small  that  the 
whole  board  may  be  considered  as  a  point. 

391.  Five  Methods  of  Work.  Let  B  be  the  station  occu- 
pied and  h  a  point  on  the  board  directly  over  B,  When  the 
edge  of  the  alidade  is  placed  in  coincidence  with  &,  and  the 
telescope  is  directed  first  to  a  distant  point  A  and  then  to  a 
distant  point  C,  if  the  board  is  level  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  lines  drawn  on  the  paper  is  the  horizontal  angle  ABC, 
Thus  the  angle  is  represented  graphically  instead  of  being 
measured  and  recorded  in  degrees,  as  in  transit  survesring.  In 
^il-  other  respects  the  methods  of  locating  points  are  the  same. 
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and  the  analogy  between  transit  work  and  plane-table  i^ork 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  Linear  meafiurements  may  be  made 
by  chaining  or  by  the  stadia.  In  two  of  the  five  methods 
used  in  plane-table  work,  linear  measurements  are  not  re- 
quired. 

1.  Radiation.    Method  of  angles  and  distances,  p.  134. 

2.  Progression  or  Traversing,  Corresponds  to  the  azimuth 
method,  p.  120. 

3.  Radio-progression.    A  combination  of  1  and  2. 

4.  Intersection.    Corresponds  to  triangulation,  p.  137. 

5.  Resection.    A  modification  of  4. 

The  only  linear  measurement  required  in  either  of  the  last 
two  methods  is  the  length  of  one  base  line. 

Note,  In  the  first  five  figures  on  the  following  pages  the  actual  bound- 
aries are  represented  by  the  large  polygon,  and  these  boundaries  are  shown 
drawn  to  smaller  scale  on  rectan^s  representing  the  plane-table. 

In  stixlsnng  these  figures  bear  m  mind  that  the  sice  of  the  plane-table  le 
very  greatly  exaggerated.  Thus,  for  example,  it  appears  in  Fig.  391  (I) 
to  oe  larger  than  the  house.  It  is  customary  to  represent  a  point  on 
the  ground  by  a  capital  letter,  and  its  plotted  position  on  the  plane-table 
by  the  corresponding  small  letter. 


Pla.  391  a). 

I.  Radiation.  Method,  Set  up  the  plane-table  in  a  poeition 
from  whi(^  all  points  to  be  located  can  be  seen.  Clamp  tho 
table  so  that  it  cannot  revolve.    Stick  a  pin  in  the  boaid  at 
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any  convenient  point,  and  let  this  pin  represent  the  point  OD 
the  ground  at  which  the  plane-table  stands.  With  the  edge  of 
the  alidade  against  the  pin,  draw  radial  lines  to  all  points  to 
be  located,  and  mark  off  the  distances  to  these  points  to  scale. 
(Method  corresponds  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  195  (a),  p.  134.) 

lUtutralion.  Tn  Fig.  391  (I)  the  radial  lines  are  drawn  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  lot  and  to  three  comers  of  the  house.  The  distances  to  these 
points  as  fast  as  they  were  measured  were  laid  off  to  scale  on  the  corre- 
sponding radial  lines. 

Practical  suggestions.  (1)  Choose  a  position  for  the  pin  such  that  no 
point  to  be  plotted  wiU  fall  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  paper.  (2)  In  the 
illustration  shown  it  would  be  well  to  measure  the  lengths  of  the  boundarsr- 
lines  and  scale  the  corresponding  distances  ah,  be,  cd,  and  da  to  see  if 
they  agree.  (3)  The  house  is,  of  course,  * 'measured  up'*  to  locate  the 
remaining  three  corners. 

Comments.  This  method  is  emplosred  chiefly  in  combination  with  some 
other  method;  otherwise  its  use  would  be  restricted  to  a  comparatively 
small  area.  i.e  ,  the  ground  which  can  be  covered  from  a  single  set-up. 

II.  Prooression  or  Traversing.  In  this  method  the  plane- 
table  may  be  moved  from  one  station  to  another.  After  setting 
up  over  one  station,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  orient  the  table. 


Fig.  391  (II). 


This  is  done  by  making  the  edge  of  the  alidade  pass  through 
the  plotted  positions  of  two  stations,  one  of  which  miut  oo/r^^^ 
»pond  to  the  station  at  which  the  plane4able  stands  ;  the  tabi#  ia 
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then  revolved  until  the  line  of  sight  is  directed  to  the  other 
station.  This  usually  amounts  to  backsighting  on  the  preced- 
ing station,  as  in  transit  surveying;  hence  this  method  corre- 
sponds to  the  amizuth  method  (p.  120)  • 

Illustration^  Required  to  plot  the  boundary-lines  i4 BCD  in  Fig  391  (II). 
Set  up  at  any  corner  as  C.  Choose  a  corresponding  point  c  on  the  board, 
and  draw  cb  with  the  alidade  directed  to  B.  Measure  the  distance  from 
C  to  B  and  lay^  it  off  to  scale,  thus  establisbing  b.  Set  up  at  B^  make  the 
edge  of  the  ahdade  pass  through  h  and  c,  turn  the  table  until  the  line  of 
sight  strikes  C,  and  clamp.  The  table  is  now  oriented.  Sight  at  A,  draw 
6a,  measure  BA,  lav  off  the  distance  to  a.  Set  up  at  i4,  orient  as  before 
by  sighting  along  oo  to  B,  draw  ad,  measure  AD,  and  lay  off  the  distance 
to  d.  Thus  any  number  of  stations  may  be  plotted  one  after  the  other. 
In  Fig.  391  <II),  the  lines  on  the  board  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  drawn. 

Practical  auqgettianB,  ^  (1)  When  the  area  covered  is  small  and  the 
scale  adopted  is  Large,  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  up  so  that  the  station 
at  which  the  plane-table  stands  is  exactly  under  the  correspondins  point 
on  the  board  (p.  320).  (2)  Choose  the  first  line  db  with  due  regard  to  the 
limits  of  the  paper.  (3)  After  orienting  at  A,  if  the  ahdade  is  made  to 
pass  through  ac,  the  line  of  sight  should  strike  C.  Such  checks  as  this 
should  be  used  constantly.  (4)  It  is  hot  necessary  to  set  up  at  the  last 
station  D  except  as  a  check.  (5)  The  house  or  any  other  detail  could  be 
located  from  the  most  convenient  station  by  the  preceding  method  of 
radixMtiont  ot  by  the  next  method  of  inter8ect.um,  (6)  If  it  is  impracticable 
to  set  up  over  boundary  comers  (as  is  usually  the  case),  establish  stations 
and  corresponding  reference-Hnes  inside  or  outside  the  boimdaries,  as  in 
transit  surveying.     (See  pp.  141  and  150.) 

Question.  How  could  the  work  have  been  started  at  (7  so  as  to  plot  the 
four  comers  in  two  set-ups,  counting  the  one  at  C  ?  How  could  the  posi- 
tions of  d  and  a  be  checked  in  this  case? 

Comments,  This  method  requires  all  stations  to  be  accessible.  It  is 
used  for  the  main  lines  of  a  survey  (corresponding  to  transit  lines), 
the  details  being  located  in  some  other  way.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
surveys  of  roads,  streams,  etc.,  the  stations  being  chosen  at  the  bends,  while 
the  sides  of  the  road  or  banks  of  the  stream  are  located  by  offsets, — build- 
ings, fence-comers,  etc.,  by  radiation.  Frequently  offsets  may  be  sketched 
in  by  the  eye.  The  method  is  often  used  for  filling  in  details  of  a  topo- 
graphic survey,  the  primary  stations  of  which  have  oeen  previously  estab- 
lished by -triangulation  with  more  accurate  instruments.  These  primary 
stations  are  a  valuable  check  on  the  plane-table  work. 

III.  Radio-progression.  A  combination  of  the  first  two 
methods  just  explained.  Characteristic  features:  (1)  The 
table  is  always  set  up  with  its  center  directly  over  the  station 
occupied;  (2)  for  all  sights  at  all  stations  the  edge  of  the  ali« 
dade  passes  thro-'igh  the  same  point  on  the  prper,  i.e.,  a  point 
over  the  axis  fjround  which  the  table  revolves;  (3)  the  direction 
of  any  line  of  sight  is  transferred  from  the  center  of  the  board 
to  the  point  representing  the  station  occupied,  by  drawing 
through  this  point  a  line  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  alidade. 

,  Illustration,  In  Fig.  301  (III)  lines  of  sight  are  represented  by  broken 
lines, — the  lines  actually  drawn  on  the  table  by  full  lines.  Set  up  at  X. 
With  the  center  of  the  table  over  the  station.  Stick  a  pin  in  at  the  center 
of  the  table,  and  with  the  edge  of  the  alidade  against  the  pin,  sight  at  D. 
Assume  a  point  a  and  draw  the  line  ad  ];>arallel  to  the  edge  of  the  alidade^ 
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In  like  manner  sight  on  B  &nd  E  and  draw  the  corresponding  parallel 
lines  ab  and  ae.  The  distanoes  AD,  AE,  and  AB  are  measured,  and  the 
corresponding  distances  ad^  ae,  and  ah  are  laid  off  to  scale.  Move  the 
board  to  B,  oiiBnt  by  sighting  at  A  (edge  of  alidade  parallel  to  &a).  As 
a  check,  sight  at  D  and  see  if  a  line  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  alidade  passes 
through  both  6  and  d.  Determine  points  c  and  /  by  drawing  from  b  lines 
parallel  to  the  corresponding  lines  of  sight  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  not 
neeessaty  to  go  beyond  this  station,  except  to  check  the  work,  but  in  this 
case  the  plane-table  was  again  set  up  at  C,  the  location  of  d  checked  by 
sighting  at  D,  and  a  third  corner  g  of  the  house  was  plotted. 

Practical  suggestions.     (1)  Parallel  lines  may  be  drawn  by  placing  one 
edge  of  a  triani^e  in  perfect  contact  with  an  edge  of  the  alidade,  and  (hen 


Fig.  391  (III). 

sliding  this  triangle  along  the  edge  of  a  second  triangle,  as  in  ordinary 
drafting.  If  the  two  edges  of  the  alidade  are  parallel,  place  the  triangle 
Mainst  either  edge  as  may  be  most  convenient.  (2)  In  the  iUustmtioa 
shown,  the  house  could  have  been  located  wholly  from  A,  the  most  con« 
Tenient  station.  Two  or  three  oomers  having  been  located,  the  others 
are  found  by  measuring  the  sides  of  the  house.  The  lengths  ox  the  bound- 
ary-lines should  be  measured  also.  (3)  If  in  orienting  at  B  it  is  neces- 
mxy  to  make  the  edge  of  the  alidade  parallel  to  ba,  extra  work  is  involved; 
moreover,  ha  may  be  too  short  for  accuracv  It  is  better  to  draw  a  lonjS 
iuae  through  the  csrUer  of  the  table  before  leaving  A,  by  pointing  the  alw 
«Ude  to  B,  and  use  this  line  lor  orienting  at  B,  This  means  that  a  number 
of  such  lines  will  eventually  be  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  table  for 
purposes  of  orienting  it:  hence  it  is  better  to  omit  the  oenter  portion  of 
each  line,  drawing  the  two  ends  only. 

'  Cimimisnis,  The  radio-progression  method  is  especially  adapted  to  map- 
*t^g  smaU  areas  to  larse  scale,  i.e.,  when  one  must  be  partiomar  to  nave 
B.  jrfven  point  on  the  table  directly  over  the  station  occupied.  When  many 
points  are  to  be  plotted  from  any  one  station,  much  time  is  wasted  in  draw- 
ing parallel  fines,— it  is  better  to  set  the  station  on  the  board  <firectly  ow 
the  station  on  the  ground  and  ose  the  first  two  methods. 
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IV.  iNTEHSEcnoN.  This  method  corresponds  to  triampila- 
tion  (see  Fig.  196,  p.  137);  one  distance  being  known,  no  further 
linear  measurements  are  required.  The  first  thing  to  do  after 
setting  up  the  plane-table  is  to  orient  it  as  in  the  preceding 
methods.  The  work  then  consists  in  drawing  radial  lines  to 
the  points  which  are  to  be  located.  The  distances  will  not  be 
determined  until  these  lines  are  intersected  by  corresponding 
lines  to  the  same  points,  drawn  at  some  other  station. 


Fio.  391  (IV) 

latutraHon,  Figure  391  (TV)  is  practically  self<explaining.  The  table 
Was  first  Set  up  at  C,  the  length  of  CB  measured,  and  the  line  tb  plotted. 
Lines  2,  3,  4,  tend  d  of  indefinite  length  were  tlwn  drawn,  the  table  moved 
to  Bf  oriented,  and  lines  6,  7,  8,  and  9  drawn  to  detenaiiM  ih»  points  of 
intersection  d,  ^t  A  &ud  a.  Had  it  been  necessary  to  locate  other  points 
not  visible  from  (7,  but  visible  from  both  B  and  A,  the  line  ab  could  have 
been  used  as  a  base-line  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Thus  the  plane-table 
can  be  moved  from  station  to  station  until  all  the  ground  is  covered. 

SttffgeeHons.  {l)Asinall  tnangulation,  stations  should  be  chosen  so 
that  intersections  are  definite  and  not  too  obl^ue.  (See  p.  191.)  (t)  As 
this  method  is  usually  used  for  large  areas  plotted  to  email  seale,  it  is  seA* 
dom^  necessary  to  set  up  so  that  the  point  on  the  table  is  exactly  over  the 
station  on  the  ground.  (3)  If  a  point  cannot  be  located  by  a  definite 
intersection  from  two  given  stations;  eonnder  if  it  cannot  be  located  more 
definitely  from  two  other  stations, — this  suggests  a  method  of  check-lines, 
i.e.,^  locate  points  occasionally  from  at  least  three  stations.  (4)  It  is  often 
desirable  to  sight  on  a  chnreh-steeple,  the  top  of  a  tree,  or  some  other 
prominent  landmark  merely  as  a  check,  even  though  the  location  of  the 
point  itself  is  of  no  consequence.  Having  oriented  a  table,  it  is  very  reas- 
suring to  direct  the  line  of  sight  at  a  distant  object  and  to  find  tlmt  theedce 
of  the  alidade ,  passes  through  the  corresponding  point  already  plettsio 
from  other  st&tions. 
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CammenU.  This  method  is  espeeially  useful  for  plotttns  inacce99ible 
points,  and  for  mapping  banks  of  streams,  edges  of  woods,  and  other 
indefinite  topographic  features.  As  it  is  difficult  to  choose  stations  so 
that  all  intersections  on  the  paper  will  be  definite,  this  method  is  of  great- 
est value  when  used  in  combination  with  some  one  of  the  preceding  methods, 
— 4t  is  especially  valuable  aa  an  occasional  check  on  distant  points. 

V.  Resection.  This  method  is  a  modification  of  the  method 
of  intersection.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  that  the  point  de- 
termined by  the  intersecting  lines  is  the  station  occupied  by  the 
plan&4ahle  at  the  time  those  lines  are  drawn.  This  means  that 
a  plane-table  can  be  set  up  anywhere  and  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  map  can  be  found  by  resection^  provided  three 
points  already  plotted  are  visible  from  ^he  plane-table.  This 
method  requires  one  linear  measurement — a  base-line. 


FiQ.  391  (V). 


lUustratUm.  In  Fig.  391  (V)  set  up  at  C,  assume  c,  direct  the  alidade 
to  B,  measure  CB,  lay  o£f  db  to  the  scale  adopted,  and  draw  an  indefinite 
hne  2  towards  D.  Set  up  at  D,  orient  the  table  by  sighting  at  C  with 
the  edge  of  the  alidade  along  the  line  2;  then  move  the  alidade  to  6,  sight 
at  B, — where  the  edge  of  the  alidade  cuts  the  line  2  will  be  the  point  d. 
Draw  an  indefinite  line  3  towards  A,  Set  up  at  A.  orient  the  table,  center 
the  aUdade  at  c,  sight  to  C,  and  find  the  intersection  a  with  the  line  3. 
As  a  check,  center  the  alidade  at  a,  sight  to  Bt  and  see  if  the  edge  of  the 
alidade  outs  6. 

Practical  wuggeHions,  (1)  In  setting  up  the  plane-table,  estimate  about 
where  the  station  to  be  plotted  will  come,  and  set  this  point  approximately 
over  the  prnot  on  the  ground.  (2)  Wh^en  there  are  more  than  four  sides 
to  the  survey  a  station  may  ^  plotted  by  sighting  ocroM  the  iadoBuie 
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CO  any  station  pnvioudy  plotted.  This  often  sives  a  ehoioe  of  two  or 
more  sishts. — it  is  well  to  use  one  for  looating  the  point  on  the  paper,  and 
the  other  for  a  oheok-sight.  (3)  Details  are  best  located  by  radiation  or 
intersection. 

Cammenta.  The  method  of  resection  is  not  a  very  useful  method  except 
in  cases  where  it  becomes  necessary  first  to  occupy  a  station  and  then 
to  locate  it  on  the  mapk  The  well-lcnown  <Aree-poirit  problem  and  the  iwo' 
point  problem  are  problems  in  rejection,     (See  pp.  329  to  335.) 

392.  The  Fh^e  Methods  Compared — Summary. 

1.  Radiation.  An  accurate  method,  but  restricted  to  one  set- 
up.     Used  chiefly  in  combination  with  other  methods. 

2.  Praaression,  Requires  all  stations  to  be  accessible.  Used 
only  for  locating  8to/iona.  Corresponds  to  traversing.  Useful  for 
estabhshing  mam  lines  of  reference. 

3.  Radio-progression.  Adapted  to  plotting  small  areas  to 
large  scale,  since  the  center  of  the  table  is  always  over  the  sta* 
tion.  Not  much  used  if  many  points  are  to  be  plotted  from 
one  station. 

4.  Intersection.  Reciuires  no  linear  measurements  except  a 
base-line,  and  is  especially  useful  in  plotting  inaccessible  pomts. 
Method  is  inaccurate  when  intersections  are  too  oblique.  Method 
used  chiefly  in  combination  with  other  methods,  especially  for 
check-sights. 

5.  Resection.    Used  chiefly  for  locating  the  station  occupied. 

393.  Practical  Suggestions  for  Plane-table  Work. 

(a)  (1)  The  paper  must  be  selected  and  handled  with  care  in  aoeurata 
plane-table  work.  Paper  which  has  a  good  surface  for  drawing  hair-lines 
and  is  least  affected  oy  atmospheric  changes  should  be  used, — for  very 
accurate  work  double-mounted  paper,  for  ordinary  work  single-mounted, — 
where  there  is  much  dampness  celluloid  sheets.  Tinted  paper  is  less  try« 
ing  to  the  eyes  than  pure  white.  (2)  Most  paper  except  the  double- 
mounted  paper  can  be  rolled  and  kept  in  a  metal  cylinder  or  carrying- 
ease, — diameter  not  less  than  three  or  four  inches.  It  is  preferable,  how- 
ever, to  out  sheets  the  sise  of  the  board  and  to  keep  them  fiat  in  a  leather 
or  canvas  oarrying-case.  (3)  Paper  should  be  so  firmly  fastened  to  the 
board  that  it  is  practically  a  part  of  it.  so  that  neither  wind  nor  friction  of 
the  aUdade  will  disturb  it.  For  this  purpose  spring-damps,  thumb-tacks, 
or  screw-tacks  are  used.  Spring-clamps  are  imreliable,  and  interfere  with 
the  free  movement  of  the  alidade ;  thumb-tacks  are  better,  but  the  double- 
screw  tacks  with  which  the  plane-table  boards  of  the  Geological  Survey 
are  provided  are  perhaps  the  best  for  the  purpose.  In  any  case  the  paper 
must  be  stretched  tight  and  smooth,  ana  occasionally  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  turn  the  paper  over  the  edges  of  the  board  and  paste  it  under- 
neath. A  waterproof  cover  for  protecting  the  paper  on  the  board  in  case 
of  sadden  rain  is  almost  indispensable.  If  caught  without  it.  turn  the 
bpard^  upside  down.  (4)  When  more  than  one  sheet  is  used  it  is  suffi- 
eient  in  ordinary  work  sunply  to  transfer  to  one  sheet  at  least  two  points 
from  the  preceding  sheet,  say  the  last  two  stations  occupied.  In  addition 
it  is  well  to  transfer  such  other  points  as  are  likely  to  be  needed  for  check- 
sights.  Points  ma>  be  pricked  through  from  one  sheet  to  another,  or  if 
greater  accuracy  is  reqmred  they  may  be  transferred  by  any  of  the  well- 
known  methods  used  in  drafting. 

(6)  Manipulation  of  the  plan^-UMe.  (1)  If  then  is  no  slow-motion 
screw  for  turning  the  table  after  it  is  clamped,  it  may  be  turned  slowly 
before  it  is  clamped  by  tapping  a  comer  sidewiw  With  the  fin^r.  After 
clamping  look  a^in  to  see  that  the  oooss-hairs  ^iU  cover  the  pomt  sighted 
at.  (2)  In  turmng  the  alidade,  steady  the  standard  with  the  left  hand, 
while  the  right  swings  the  rear  end  of  the  ruler.  A  fine  needle  may  be 
Btuck  at  the  point  on  the  paper  fiepiesenting  the  station,  and  the  ed^  of 
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the  alidade  kept  against  it.  (3)  Be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  board  aftei 
it  is  oriented  by  leaning  heavily  on  it,  or  by  contact  with  its  edge.  The 
less  the  weight  of  the  alidade  rests  near  the  edge  of  the  board  tiie  better. 

(c)  Plotting.     (1)  The  pencil  used  should  be  hard^  sharpened  at  both 
ends  (round  point  and  enisel  point).     A  smooth  stone  may  be  used  in 

Slaoe  of  a  sand-paper  pad,  but  it  is  better  to  have  the  latter  always  at 
and,  attached  to  the  board  by  a  string.     A  needle  for  phdung  points 
and  a  pencil-eraser  are  also  needed.     A  triangular  scale  is  recommended, 
and  distances  are  laid  off  by  laying  the  edge  of  the  scale  along  the  line. 
The  method  of  transferring  distanees  by  dividers  is  a  poor  one.     (2)  Draw 
as  fine  lines  a»  poaaible,  as  few  lines  as  possible^  and  as  short  lines  as  possi- 
ble.    Coarse  lines  make  accurate  work  out  of  the  question,  and  the  paper 
soon  becomes  covered  with  a  network  of  lines  which  is  bad  enough  wJien 
reduced  to  a  minimum.     Instead  of  drawing  a  line  the  full  length  of  the 
alidade,  draw  a  short  line  approximately  where  the  point  is  to  be  lAotied, 
Points  on  eontours  and  similar  points  otften  can  be  plotted  without  draw- 
ing lines  by  marking  off  distances  along  the  edge  of  the  ahdade  while  it 
is  yet  in  position.     Instead  of  drawing  a  long  Hne,  as,  for  example,  when 
one  is  to  be  used  for  orienting,  draw  a  short  line  at  each  end  of  the  alidade. 
In  intersections  the  point  is  simply  marked  or  pricked  where  the  second 
hne  crosses  the  hist, — the  second  line  is  not  drawn.     (3)  Several  points 
on  the  same  straight  line  may  be  located  quickly  by  plotting  the  two 
ends  of  the  line,  and  then  intersecting  this  line  by  sights  to  the  remaining 
point.     (4)  Draw  all  lines  close  to  the  straight-edge,  so  that  each  is  hardly 
visible  until  the  straight-edge  ia  moved  away;  but  if  any  part  of  the  edge 
is  raised  off  the  paper,  be  careful  that  the  pencil  does  not  run  under  it, 
thus  deviating  from  a  straight  line.     (5)  Above  all,  ?tave  some  Qood  system 
of  keeping  track  of  points  and  lineSf  so  that  those .  plotted  at  one  station 
may  be  easily  identified  when  the  table  has  been  moved  to  some  other 
station.     This  is  especially  important  in  the  method  of  intersections. 

(d)  General  suggestions.  (1)  Colored  glasses  relieve  the  strain  upon  the 
eyes.  (2)  Rules  for  cleanliness:  Keep  the  leavings  of  the  pencil-eraser 
and  dust  d  all  kinds  off  the  paper.  Keep  the  triangles  and  the  bottom  of 
the  alidade  clean.  Do  not  slide  the  alidade  unnecessarily  over  the  paper, — 
Eft  it  up  and  set  it  down  again  to  avoid  rubbing.  (3)  At  the  first  set-up 
in  a  survey  draw  a  north  and  south  line  bv  means  of  the  compass,  using 
the  edge  of  the  box;  at  the  second  set-up  check  it.  (4)  The  first  thing  to 
do  after  setting  up  and  orienting  the  table  is  to  take  a  cheek-sight  to 
some  distant  point  which  has  been  previously  plotted, — the  last  thing  to 
do  before  leaving  the  station,  and  at  other  times  when  not  employed,  is 
to  sight  at  the  same  point  to  see  if  the  table  has  been  displaced.  One  of 
the  most  important  precautions  in  aH  plane-table  work  is  to  take  check- 
sii^ts  frequently. 

(e)  Vertical  angles.  Vertical  angles  may  be  measured  if  the  telescope 
has  a  vertical  circle;  this  is  most  necessary  when  the  stadia  is  used  and 
vertical  ancles  are  required  for  obtaining  elevations  and  for  reducing  ii^ 
dined  sights  to  the  horizontal,  as  in  transit  surveyings 

394.  Practical  Questions  Relating  to  Field  Work. 

(a)  Choice  of  scale.  If  the  plane-table  work  is  carried  on  ia  eonneetioB 
with  a  transit  survey,  it  may  be  desirable  to  adoot  the  same  scale  as  that 
used  in  the  cffioe  for  olotting  the  transit  notes.  This  is  not  esaential.  how- 
ever,  as  the  plane-table  map  can  be  transferred  easily  to  a  map  of  different 
scale  by  means  of  the  pantograph  or  by  some  other  method.  Assuming, 
however,  that  the  choice  of  scale  does  not  depend  upon  other  work,  the 
following  suggestions  are  made:  i  .  »      * 

1.  Choose  a  scale  in  common  use.  For  ordinary  work  some  mmtipte  of 
ten,  as  10,  20.  30,  40,  50,  60,  80,  100,  or  200  ft.  to  the  inch.  For  govern- 
ment  work  standard  scales  are  adopted,  such,  for  example,  as  ntsv  &»<* 
fvhm'     (See  po.  488  and  489.)  ,  ,       .        .   , 

2.  Tf  the  siae  of  the  map  is  limited,  as.  for  example,  to  the  fflM  of  the 
bc«rd,  estimate  the  extreme  dimensions, — this  will  still  further  limit  the 
chmce  of  scale.  ™,        •  « 

3.  Choose  a  scale  consistent  with  the  limit  of  «iror.  Thus,  for  eaample. 
if  measurements  to  the  nearest  foot  are  wanted,  80  or  100  It.  to  the  inch 
is  as  small  a  scale  ns  should  be  used:  50  ft.  to  the  inch  would  be  better, 

Vre  it  is  rather  difficult  to  plot  to  tAt  of  <kb  inoh. 
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<5)  Choice  of  MaUana,  The  suaiesCions  givrMi  on  p.  149  for  ehoosing 
Btations  hold  good,  remembering,  nowever,  that  in  plane-table  work  it  it 
well  to  have  eaeh  station  visible  from  at  least  three  others,  though  thin 
is  not  essentiaL  When  a  plane-table  survey  is  made  in  connection  witk 
a  transit  survey,  it  should  begin  at  one  of  the  main  stations  and  be  *'tied 
in"  with  other  transit  stations  as  completely  as  may  be  necessary  for 
definite  cheeks. 

(c)  Methods  of  locating  details  expbined  in  Chapter  XIII  may  be  usect. 
modified,  of  course,  to  suit  plane-table  work.  Thus,  for  example,  offsets 
often  mav  be  paced,  and  details  sketched  in  by  eye.  Hie  suggestions  on 
p.  156  hold  good. 

id)  What  details  to  take.  In  a  large  survey  it  should  be  dearly  under* 
stood  what  details  are  to  be  taken  oy  the  plane-table  party,  and  what 
are  to  be  lert  for  other  parties. 

(e)  Limits  of  error  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  In  hand  (sea 
p.  159)  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 

(/)  Sources  of  error,  (1)  Error  in  the  position  of  the  table.  (2)  Error 
when  the  board  is  not  truly  horizontal.  (3)  Error  insighti^g.  (4)  Errors  of 
adjustment.  (5)  Errors  in  drawing  bnes.  (6)  Errors  in  laying  off  dis* 
tances  to  seale.  (7)  Errors  due  to  the  expansion  aad  contraction  of  the 
paper. 

395.  The  Three-point  Problem.  Given:  Three  pointB,  A, 
B,  and  C,  visible  from  a  station  P  occupied  by  a  plane-table;  also 
Of  b,  and  c,  the  plotted  positions  of  the  three  T^isible  points.  Be* 
quired:  To  plot  p,  the  position  of  the  station  occupied. 

Remark,  This  is  a  special  case  of  the  method  of  resection  where  the 
position  of  the  station  occupied  is  the  point  reqmred,  but,  unMke  the  geo- 
eral  case  (p.  326),  no  line  known  to  pass  through  p,  the  required  point,  has 
been  drawn  at  some  j)revious  qet-up,  hence  there  is  no  direct  method  of 
orienting  the  table  as  is  the  case  on  p.  326L  The  problem,  then,  amounts 
to  finding  some  point  p  such  that  "mien  the  edge  of  the  alidade  is  made 
to  pass  through  i>  aiKi  any  one  of  the  points  a,  i,  or  e,  the  table  may  be 
correctly  oriented  by  sighting  at  the  corresponding  point  A,  B,or  C.  Thur 
the  solution  of  the  three-point  problem  determines  the  location  on  the 
eiieet  of  the  station  oecuiiied  and  orients  the  table  simnitaneoiuly.  As 
in  all  forms  of  triangulation,  the  definite  location  of  the  point  depends 
upon  well-prop>ortioned  triangles  and  sharp  intersectioDS. 

Solutions.     (1)  Mechanical.     (2)  Graphic.     (3)  By  trial. 

L  Mechanical  solvJtion.  (1)  Fasten  a  piece  of  tracing-paper 
to  the  board,  and  assume  a  point  p  to  represent  the  station  oc- 
cupied. (Assume  it  as  near  its  true  position  as  can  be  estimated 
by  eye.)  (2)  Center  alidade  on  p,  and  sighting  successively  on 
the  three  visible  points  A,  B,  and  C,  draw  lines  of  indefinite 
length  along  the  edge  of  the  alidade.  (3)  Shift  the  tracing- 
paper  until  the  three  lines  pass  through  the  points  a,  b,  and  c 
previously  plotted  from  other  set-ups,  and  prick  the  point  p 
through  to  the  paper.  (4)  With  the  edge  of  the  ahdade  passing 
through  p  and  a,  orient  the  table  by  sighting  at  A.  (5)  Take 
check-sights  through  b  and  c  to  5  and  C  respectively.  If,  be- 
cause of  little  inaccuracies,  the  lines  do  not  meet  at  p,  the  trL 
angle  of  error  will  usually  be  so  small  that  a  slight  movement 
of  the  board  will  correctly  orient  the  table. 
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Comments.  This  method  is  quick,  and,  under  favorable  cireiimstanoes, 
easy  to  use  and  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  purposes.-  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  cumbersome,  and  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  especially 
in  a  high  wind,  not  very  practicable. 

II.  Graphic  methods*    There  are  several  graphic  methods 
but  only  two  will  be  explained. 

(a)  Bessel's  method.     Fig.  395  (a)  represents. the  table  in 
three  positions,  but  over  the  mme  station,     (The  three  positionci 


FiQ.  395  (a). 

correspond  to  the  three  principal  steps.)  Let  A,  B,  and  C  rep- 
resent the  three  visible  points,  and  a,  h,  and  c  their  plotted 
positions. 

First  step,  (1)  With  the  edge  of  the  alidade  through  c  and 
a,  sight  at  A  and  clamp  the  board.  (2)  Sight  at  B  and  draw  a 
line  of  indefinite  length. 

Second  step.  (1)  Unclamp;  with  the  edge  of  the  alidade 
through  a  and  c,  sight  at  C  and  clamp.  (2)  Sight  at  B  and 
intersect  the  first  line  drawn,  thus  obtaining  the  point  e. 

Third  step.  Draw  eb,  and  unclamp;  with  the  edge  of  the 
alidade  through  b  and  e,  sight  at  B  and  clamp.  Center  on  a 
sight  at  A  J  and  intersect  eb  at  p. 

Check,    Center  on  p  and  see  if  c  and  C  are  on  line. 

CommentB.  The  objection  to  BessePs  method  is  that  the  points  e  and 
h  frequently  fall  so  near  toother  that  the  direction  of  the  line  between 
them  is  practically  indeterminate ;  or  else  the  point  of  intersection  e  comes 
off  the  board  altogether.  In  manv  cases  this  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come by  expanding  or  contracting  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three  fixed 
points  as  follows:  ^  (1)  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  ac^  and  find  its  intersection 
with  each  of  the  lines  ab  and  he.  (2)  Through  the  two  points  thus  foimd, 
draw  lines  parallel  to  ae  and  ce.  These  lines  will  intersect  in  a  third  point 
of  d>. 


*  For  a  very  complete  treatment  of  the  three-point  problem,  consult  the 
T7.  3.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Report  for  1880,  also  A  Plane  Table 
Manuals  by  D.  B.  Wainwright,  in  the  Report  of  1905.  See  also  Handbuch 
der  Vermetwnoakunde,  by  Jordan,  and  Bauemfeind's  Vermetmrngshmde 
V6L  II. 
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Beasel's  solution  is  baaed  on  the  geometric  principle  that  in  any  inaeribed 
Quadrilateral  the  angle  made  by  one  of  the  eidee  with  one  of  the  diagonaU  ie 
equal  to  the  anole  made  by  the  opposite  eide  toith  the  other  dioffonaL  The 
board  of  the  plane-table  is  treated  ae  a  pointy  i.e.t  compared  with  the  area 
covered  by  the  survey  it  has  no  dimensions. 

(b)  Llano's  method.*  The  three  visible  points,  A,  B,  and  C, 
and  their  plotted  positions,  are  taken  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tions as  in  Fig.  395  (a)  of  the  preceding  method. 


Fig.  395  ib). 

First  step,  (1)  Draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  line  ab 
at  its  middle  point,  place  the  alidade  along  this  line,  sight  at  B 
and  clamp.  (2)  Center  on  a,  sight  at  A,  and  find  the  intern- 
section  e. 

Second  step.  (1)  Draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  he  at  its  mid- 
dle point,  place  the  alidade  along  this  line,  unclamp,  sight  at 
B  and  clamp.  (2)  Center  on  c,  sight  at  C,  and  find  the  inter- 
section  /. 

Third  step.  Find  k  (the  required  point)  at  the  intersection 
of  two  arcs,  one  with  e  as  a  center,  and  a  radius  ea,  the  other 
with  /  as  a  center,  and  a  radius  fc. 

Fourth  step.  With  the  edge  of  the  alidade  through  h  and  A;, 
orient  by  sighting  at  B,  and  check  by  sighting  through  a  to  A  and 
throu^  c  to  C, 


Comment8m  .  _  _ 

dicular  to  the  line  «/;  A  is  on  this  perpendicular  and  as  far  on  one 
«/  as  6  is  on  the  other.     Llano's  method  fails  when  e  and  /  fall  so  near  to- 
gether that  the  location  of  k  becomes  indefinite. 


If  more  convenient,  find  X;  by  drawing  from  h  &  perpeo* 

side  of 


•    III.  Methods  by  trial  are  those  in  which  the  position  of  the 
required  point  is  alternately  assumed  and  corrected  imtil  its 
proper  ix>8ition  is  determined.    The  most  satisfactoiy  method  of 
procedure  is  that  known  as  the  CocLst  Survey  method. 


*See  Engineering  News,  Dec.  29,  1904. 
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(c)  Oast  Survey  method.     (1)  Orient  the  table  as  nearly  as 
can  be  guessed,  first  using  the  compass  to  bring  it  approximately 
mto  position,  and  then  estimating  the  position  of  the  point  p 
with  respect  to  a,  6,  and  c,  guided  by  the  rules  given  in  this 
article.     (2)  Clamp,  and  draw  lines  through  a,  &,  and  c  by 
sitting  at  the  corresponding  points  A,  B,  and  C  respectively. 
(3)  If  the   table  has  be«i  oriented   correctly   (whidi  is  un- 
likely) these  three  lines  will  meet  in  the  required  point  p; 
otherwise  they  will  intersect,  forming  a  small  triangle  of  error , 
or  else  two  of  the  lines  will  be  parallel  and  be  intersected 
by  the  third.     The  position  of  p  can  now  be  eertimated  more 
nearly  than  before,  the  table  newly  oriented,  and  the  process 
repeated.     Thus  the  method   is  a  series  of  approximations, 
the   triangle  of   error   becoming  smaller   and    smaller  as  the 
orientation    becomes   more   nearly   correct.     This  method  is 
used  extensively,  especially  by  the  Government  topographers, 
and   is  quick  and   accurate,   more   so    than    would    at    first 
»ppqar. 

Certain  rules  for  guidance  in  estimating  the  position  of  j> 
taken  from  A  Plane  Table  Manital*  by  Mr,  D.  B,  Wainwngbty 
are  given  below. 

The  reUHive  positi&ne  of  the  ^ree  fixed  points  tPtCfc  reference  to  the  new 
station  JhAve  an  important  beariag  on  the  strength  of  its  detannination. 

In  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  different  groupings  of  points 
met  in.  practice,  for  the  aake  of  brevity,  the  term  "fixed  pc^inta'*  wiU  be 
understood  to  mean  points  already  determined  and  plotted  on  the  sheets 
the  "great  triangle"  referred  to  is  one  formed  by  the  three  fixed  points, 
aad  the  "great  circte"  is  the  circle  passing  through  them. 

When  the  new  station  ie  outside  the  great  circlet  the  strength  for  determina- 
tion of  a  position  will  be  weak  when  the  middle  point  as  seen  from  the  new 
station  is  the  farthest  of  the  three  and  the  ang^s  are  small.  (See  IHus* 
tration  305  (c).  Fig.  3.)  If  the  new  station  is  located  outside  the  circle,  and 
seme  distance  below  it,  the  angles  are  small  and  the  deterofunatioft  oocre- 
spondingly  weak. 

The  detecminatioD  increases  in  strength  for  gi^en  angles  as  the  middle 
point  approaches  the  new  station.     (Fig.  1.) 

When  one  an^^le  is  small  or  0**  (points  in  range),  the  determination  wiH 
be  strong,  provided  the  two  points  making  the  small  angle  or  range  are 
Bot  too  near  each  other  when  compared  to  the  distances  to  the  new  statiom 
and  to  the  third  point;  provided  also  the  angle  to  the  third  point  is  not 
too  small.     (Fig.  2.) 

When  the  new  station  lies  on  or  near  the  great  ctrcfe,  its  position  is  Inde 
terminate.     (See  Illustration  395  (c).  Fig.  3.) 

When  the  rum  station  is  wi^iin  the  areax  cirde^  the  strength  of  its  deter- 
mination increases  as  it  approaches  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  great  tri- 
angle.    <Fig8.  3,  4,  5.) 

There  are  a  number  of  graphic  sohitions,  but  all  save  three  we  faettet 
suited  to  the  drafting-room  with  its  appHanoes  than  to  the  oonditiona  which 
exist  in  the  field. 

*  Department   of  Commeree  and  Labor»  U.    8.   Ooaet  and  Geodetio 
Survey,  Appendix  No.  7,  Beport  for  1905. 
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LekimAfin*a  Method  cf  solution  Is  the  iimpt«et  ft&d  noflt  direct,  and  ap- 
plies under  all  droumstanoes.  The  direotions  are  stated  in  the  fotm  of 
rules. 

The  term  ** point  touaht"  will  be  understood  to  mean  the  true  position 
<m  the  sheet  of  the  projected  |>oint  of  the  station  oceupted.  The  surveyor 
is  assumed  to  be  facing  the  signals,  and  the  direotions  right  and  left  ai^ 
given  accordingly. 

BuU  1.  The  point  sought  is  always  distant  from  each  of  the  three  lines 
drawn  from  the  three  fixed  points  in  proportion  to  the  distances  of  the 


oorre^onding  actual  points  from  the  station  occupied,  and  it  will  always  be 

lfn«     " 
poiixts.** 


found  on  the  corresponding  side  of  each  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  fiixed 


The  simplest  case  for  the  application  of  this  mle  oeours  when  the  statfon 
to  be  determined  is  within  toe  triangle  formed  by  the  three  fixed  points; 


ludetenoinatc*''':;! 
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Fm.  395  (e>. 


the  point  sought  muf>t  then  be  within  the  triangle  of  error  to  satisfy  the 
emotions.     (See  lUustration  395  (c),  Fig.  5.)  ^ 

Although  tivie  1  is  sufficient  in  itself  for  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
there  are  two  subordinate  rules  which  materially  assist  the  topocraphu' 
IB  reac^ng  a  decision  as  to  the  proper  location  of  the  point  sought  with 
refereooe  to  the  lines  from  the  nxed  points.  .,..•_ 

Rtiie  2.  When  the  point  sought  is  without  the  great  Circle,  it  is  always 
on  the  same  side  of  the  line  from  the  most  distant  point  as  the  intersection 
of  the  other  two  lines.     (See  Illustration  395  (c).  Fig.  1.) 


*  That  18,  if  it  is  on  the  right  side  of  one  line,  it  Is  on  the  right  side  <A 
each  one  of  the  other  two,  and  if  on  the  left  side  of  one,  it  is  on  the  Jfif» 
side  of  each  one  of  the  other  twa 
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Bale  S,  When  the  point  sought  falls  within  either  of  the  three  segments 
of  the  great  cirole  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  great  triangle,  the  line  drawn 
from  the  middle  point  lies  between  the  point  sought  and  the  intersection 
of  the  other  two  hnes.     (See  Illustration  395  (c).  Figs.  3.  4,  6.) 

AppLicaiion  of  rule:  In  practice  the  topographer  first  decides  the  re- 
lation of  the  new  station  with  reference  to  the  fixed  points,  whether  it  is 
within  the  great  triangle  or  in  one  oi  the  segments  or  outside  the  great 
eircle.  He  then  determines  the  position  of  the  point  sought  with  reference 
to  one  line  (if  within  one  of  the  segments  or  without  the  great  circle  bv 
Rule  2  or  3);  it  then  follows  from  Kule  1  that  it  must  be  on  the  correspcna- 
ing  side  of  the  other  two  lines.  Finally,  he  estimates  the  relative  distances 
of  the  three  actual  points  from  him  and  marks  the  position  of  the  point 
•ought  a  proportionate  distance  from  the  three  lines. 

Examples 

Illustration  395  (e).  Fig.  L  When  the  point  sought  is  without  the 
/great  circle,  the  intersection  of  the  lines  from  B  and  C  falls  to  the  right  of 
the  line  from  A,  the  most  distant  point;  therefore  (Rule  2)  the  point  sought 
must  be  on  its  right,  and  also  (Rule  1 )  on  the  right  of  the  line  from  B  and  C. 
Its  exact  position  is  then  estimated  according  to  Rule  1. 

Illustration  305  (c).  Fig.  2.  When  the  point  sought  is  on  or  near  the 
prolongation  of  a  range-line,  it  must  be  outside  the  parallel  lines  on  the 
side  of  the  line  to  the  nearest  fixed  point  of  the  range.  In  the  figure  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  point  sought  must  be  outside  the  lines  from  A  and 
B,  and  to  their  right  to  satisfy  Rule  1,  and  also  to  the  right  of  the  line 
from  C. 

Illustration  395  (c).  Fig.  3.  When  the  point  sought  is  on  the  cirde 
passing  through  the  three  fixed  points,  the  position  is  indeterminate,  as  the 
three  lines  will  intersect  at  one  point,  although  the  table  is  imperfectly 
oriented.     Another  selection  of  points  must  be  made. 

Illustration  395  (c).  Fig.  3.  When  the  p<nnt  sought  falls  within  one  of 
the  segments  of  the  great  circle,  the  line  drawn  from  A^  the  middle  i>oint» 
is  to  toe  right  of  the  intersection  of  the  lines  from  B  and  C:  therefore 
(Rule  3)  the  point  sought  must  be  on  its  right  side,  and  also  (Rule  1)  to 
the  right  of  the  line  from  B  and  from  C.  Locate  it  eaoMitly  according  to 
RuleT. 

Illustration  395  (c).  Fig.  4.  When  the  point  sought  Is  on  or  near  the 
range-hne  between  the  fixed  points,  the  point  sought  must  be  between 
the  parallel  hnes  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  Rule  1.  Its  position  with 
reference  to  the  intersecting  Uce  follows  from  the  same  rule.  In  the  figure 
the  point  sought,  being  between  the  lines  from  B  and  C,  is  to  the  right  of 
each,  therefore  it  is  to  the  right  of  the  line  from  A, 

Illustration  395  (r).  Fig.  5.  When  the  point  sought  falls  within  the 
great  triangle,  it  must  fsU  within  the  triangle  of  error.  No  other  position 
would  satisfy  the  conditions  of  Rule  1. 

Illustration  895  (e).  Fig.  6.  When  the  three  fixed  points  are  in  a  straight 
line.  In  this  case  tne  points  are  considered  as  being  in  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  of  infinite  oiameter  and  the  point  sought  always  lying  in  one 
of  the  segments  of  the  great  circle.  The  treatirent  of  tms  case  is  then 
identical  with  that  of  Illustration  395  (c).  Fig.  3. 

The  preceding  cases  are  all  examples  of  the  conditions  which  may  occur 
when  the  table  is  deflected  to  the  ri^t.  By  turning  the  printed  side  of 
the  illustration  to  the  hght  and  looking  at  tne  figures  through  the  paper, 
they  will  appear  reversed,  and  they  will  then  be  examples  of  conditions 
which  may  occur  when  the  table  is  deflected  to  the  left. 

Repetition.  When  the  true  point  has  been  estimated  and  marked  on  the 
sheet  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules,  a  new  orientatimi  is  made. 
If  the  lines  from  the  three  stations  now  intersect  at  that  point,  it  proves  the 
estimate  to  have  been  correct,  and  the  position  is  detennined.  If  a  new 
triangle  of  error  is  formed,  it  indicates  an  erroneous  estimate  and  the  oper> 
ation  must  be  repeated. 

(<i)  Two-point  Problem 

The  oocasion  may  arise  where  it  is  desirable  to  plaee  the  table  in  position 
At  a  given  point  from  which  only  two  deteiminea  points  are  vimble  This 
may  be  done  by  the  following  methods: 
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Ods  method  poesesses  the  virtue  of  requirinc  no  linear  meemimneiits, 
and  demonntrates  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  the  effectiveneas  of  tlM 
table  in  detennining  position  by  resection. 

Illustration  395  (a)  (all  four  figures).  Two  points,  A  and  B,  not 
conveniently  accessible,  being  given,  by  their  projections  a  and  6,  to  put 
the  plane-tflkble  in  position  at  a  third  pomt,  (7.  CTbe  capital  letters  refer  to 
points  on  the  ground,  and  the  small  ones  to  their  corresponding  proieotions.) 

Select  a  foiirth  pointt  !>•  so  that  the  intersections  from  C  ana  D  upon 


Fio.  395(d). 

A  and  B  make  sufficiently  laige  angles  for  good  determinations.  Put  the 
table  approximately  in  position  at  D,  by  estimation  or  by  compass,  and 
draw  the  hnes  Aa  and  B&,  intersecting  at  d;  through  d  draw  a  line 
directed  to  C.  Then  set  up  at  C,  and  assimiing  the  point  c  on  the  line 
dCt  at  an  estimated  distance  from  d,  and  putting  the  table  in  a  positioiL 

f)arallel  to  that  which  is  occupied  at  2>,  by  means  of  the  line  cd,  draw  the 
ines  from  c  to  A  and  from  c  to  B,  These  will  intersect  the  lines  dA  and 
dB  at  points  a'  and  6'.  which  form  with  c  and  d  a  quadrilateral  aimilar  to 
the  true  one.  but  erroneous  in  size  and  position. 

The  angle  which  the  lines  ab  and  a'b'  make  with  each  other  is  the  error 
in  position.  By  drawins  through  c  a  line  cd\  making  the  same  angle  with 
cd  as  that  which  ab  makes  with  a'b',  and  directing  this  hne  cd'  to  Z>,  the 
table  will  be  brought  into  position,  and  the  true  point  c  can  be  foimd  by 
the  intersections  of  <iA  and  bB. 

Instead  of  transferring  the  angle  of  error  by  construction,  we  may  con- 
veniently proceed  as  follows,  observing  that  the  angle  which  the  line  a'1/ 
makes  with  ab  is  the  error  in  the  position  of  the  table.  As  the  table  now 
stands,  a'b'  is  parallel  with  AB^  but  we  want  to  turn  it  so  that  ab  shall 
be  parallel  to  the  same  line.  Place  the  alidade  on  a'b'  and  set  up  a  mark 
in  that  direction,  then  place  the  alidade  on  ab  and  turn  the  table  until  it 
again  points  to  the  mark;  then  ab  will  be  parallel  to  AB,  and  the  table 
is  in  position.* 

Where  it  is  possible  to  get  the  two  signals  A  and  B  in  range,  it  is  easy 
to  determine  the  position  of  a  third  point  by  a  method  long  practiced  by 
topographers. 


*  See  Wainwright'a  Plane  Table  Manual   for  a  second  method. 
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80t  up  the  table  anywhere  on  the  range-liiie,  and  oiimt  by  tb*  tatter. 
Reieet  on  tbe  unknown  point,  drawing  the  line  anywhere  on  tke  sheet 
most  convenient.  Leave  a  signal  at  the  occupied  point  on  the  range4iDe 
and  set  up  tbe  instmment  at  the  unknown  point.  Orient  by  tM  line 
drawn  when  at  the  station  on  the  ran^-!ine,  siKhting  on  the  latter  station. 
The  table  will  now  be  in  a  parallel  position  to  that  when  on  the  range  line, 
which  is  the  true  position,  and  the  unknown  point  may  be  detennined  by 
lesoetion  upon  the  two  fiioed  points  and  their  pcojeetiOBs. 


CHAPTER  XXVn 

TOPOGRAPHIC  SURVEYING 

Iw  topographie  surveying,  methods  of  leveling  are  combined  with  methods 
•f  homontal  location.  So  many  combinations  are  possible  that  the  sub- 
ject cannot  be  comprehensively  treated  in  a  book  of  ihia  kind.*  The  aim, 
therefore,  is  to  explain  thoroughly  fundamental  principles,  and  then  to 
discuss  briefly  the  most  important  questions  which  arise  in  ordinary  topo- 
graphie  surveying.  Practically  every  surveying  instrument  may  be  used 
to  advantage  at  one  time  or  another  in  topopmi^ue  work,  and  hence  a 
thorough  knowledge  is  required  of  all  of  the  methods  of  horisontal  and  of 
vertical  control  explained  in  preceding  chapters. 


396.  Contour.  An  imaginary  line  on  the  earth's  surface 
containing  all  points  which  have  the  same  elevation  above  or 
below  some  assumed  datum,  e.g.,  the  sea-level, 

397.  Contour  Interval.  Sinoe  there  are  an  indefinitely 
kige  niunber  of  elevations  there  can  be  an  indefinitely  large 
number  of  oontoum.  It  is  customary  in  surveying,  however, 
to  work  with  contours  which  differ  in  elevation  by  even-foot 
intervals.  This  difference. in  elevation  betwe^i  two  successive 
contours  may  be  one  foot,  two  feet,  five  feet,  ten  feet,  or  any 
other  fixed  interval  assumed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
work.  Different  intervals,  however,  are  not  used  in  the  same 
survey,  Le.,  Uie  contour  interval  for  any  survey  once  adopted  re- 
mains the  same  throughout  the  work. 

TUuabroH&n.  Imagine  the  earth's  svrfaee  to  be  partly  ooverad  with 
water.  Suppose  that  the  surface  of  the  water  is  lowered  five  feet  at  a 
time,  leaving  c<mtact-marics  at  the  end  of  each  interval.  These  marks 
correspond  to  iwe-fooi  contours.  If  the  surface  of  the  water  be  lowered 
one  foot  at  a  time,  the  contact -marks  correspond  to  one-fpoi  contours. 

3ug§€etimi.  Select  a  small  plot  of  ground  with  an  irregular  surface, 
by  means  of  the  level  find  a  number  of  points  of  the  same  elevation  from 
30  to  50  ft.  apart,  mark  each  point  with  a  stake  or  a  chain-pin  and  imagine 
a  contour  passing  through  these  points.  This  is  an  excellent  way  for  the 
beginner  to  see  how  a  contour  winds  in  and  out  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  ultimately  he  must  learn  to  follow'  with  the  eye  the  approxunate 
windings  of  a  contour  which  has  not  been  staked  out;  he  wUl  be  helped 
in  thisby  imagining  the  ground  intercepted  by  a  water  surface,  as  explained 
in  the  preceding  illustratioo. 

398.  Use  of  Contours.  A  map  without  contour-lines  sim- 
ply shows  the  relaiive  position  of  points  without  regard  to  ele- 
vations, but  when  contour-lines  are  added  the  approximate 

*  For  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject,  Topoaraphie  Stmetfino, 
bir  H.  M.  Wilson  (John  Wiley  aad  Sons),  is  gpooinm»n<fed. 
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elevations  of  all  points  are  at  once  evident  from  inspection. 
Such  a  map  is  called  a  topographic  map, — it  represents  the 

'  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface. 


Fig.  398. 


TUitttration,  In  the  upper  portion  of  Fig. 
898  the  approximate  elevations  of  the  points 
A,  B  and  C  are  shown  by  the  coutour-lines. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  elevation  of  A  is 
somewhere  between  80  ft  and  85  ft.,  B 
is  somewhere  between  95  ft.  and  100  ft. 
while  C  is  90  ft 

The  lower  portion  ot  the  figure  is  a  ver- 
ticaJ  section  at  BE.  There  is  nothing 
shown  by  this  section  which  is  not  evident 
from  a  study  of  the  contour-lines.  On 
the  contrary  the  contour-iines  show  the  ex- 
act shape  of  the  hill  better  than  the  section. 
From  the  latter,  one  might  suppose  the 
ground  to  run  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  but 
from  the  contours  it  is  seen  to  be  a  cone- 
shaped  hiU. 

Qttestion,  If  the  hill  were  a  perfect  cone^ 
would  the  contour-lines  be  perfect  circles 
with  a  common  center? 


399.  Contour-lines,  Fundamental  Principles. 

1.  All  points  on  the  same  contour-line  have  the  same  devotion, 

2.  Ttpo  contour-lines  of  different  elevations  cannot  cross  each 
other*  If  they  did,  the  point  of  their  intersection  would  have 
two  different  elevations,  which  is  absurd.  (How  can  an  over- 
hanging cliff  or  a  cave  be  an  exception  to  this  rule?)  Contour- 
lines  of  different  elevations  sometimes  appear  to  merge  in  one 
line  as  in  the  case  of  a  vertical  cliff. 

3.  Ttoo  different  contour-lines  of  the  same  elevation  cannot 
merge  and  continue  as  one  line.  For  the  single  line  would  indi- 
cate a  knife-edge  ridge  or  depression,  something  which  does 
not  occur  in  nature.  Different  contours  of  the  same  elevation, 
however,  often  approach  very  near  to  each  other. 

4.  Contour  lines  near  together  indicate  a  steep  slope, — far 
apart  a  gentle  slope, — equally  spaced  a  uniform  slope.  It  is 
evident  that  the  horizontal  distance  between  successive  contour- 
lines  indicates  the  rate  of 'slope. 

5.  A  contour  parsing  through  any  pyint  is  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  steepest  slope  at  that  point.  This  agrees  with  (4),  since 
the  perpendicular  distance  between  contour-lines  is  the  shortest 
distance.     Badge  and  valley  lines  cross  contours  at  right  angles. 

6.  A  closed  contour-line  vnth  one  or  more  higher  ones  in- 
closed indicates  a  hiU  {Fig,  398);  vrith  one  or  more  lower 
ones  inclosed  ^  indicates  a  depression  without  an  auiUt  (Fig. 
402  (6).  p.  ?40). 
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7.  A  eonUmr-line  cannot  have  an  end  within  the  Kmtta  of  the 
map;  it  must  either  close  upon  itself  ^  or  else  it  mvM  begin  at  some 
point  on  the  edge  of  the  map  and  extend  contintumsly  until  it  dis* 
appears  at  some  other  point  on  the  edge  of  the  map, 

8.  The  contours  at  the  top  of  a  ridge  oratihe  bottom  of  a  vol- 
ley  either  close  or  go  in  pairs.  For  the  highest  horizontal  plane 
that  cuts  a  ridge  must  cut  it  on  both  sides;  the  same  is  true  of 
the  lowest  horizontal  plane  that  cuts  a  valley. 

9.  No  single  contour-tine  can  intervene  between  two  higher  or 
two  lower  contour-lines.    This  follows  from  (8). 

10.  No  contour  line  should  be  drawn  across  a  stream*  The 
contour  turns  upstream  until  it  disappears  in  coincidence  with 
the  line  defining  the  stream  or  ravine.  Questions:  Why  can- 
not a  contour  turn  doionstream?  If  the  bed  of  the  stream  or 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine  rises  above  the  plane  of  a  contour  is 
there  an  exception  to  the  rule,  i.e.,  does  the  contour-line  cross? 
Is  (10)  an  exception  to  (7)? 

400.  Ridge  Lines  and  Vafley  Lines  indicate  largely  the 
general  character  of  the  surface  of  the  country. 

Ridge  lines  or  watershed  lines:  Lines  along  the  tops  of  ridges 
dividing  watersheds,  i.e.,  on  one  side  of  a  ridge  line  water  will 
flow  in  one  direction,  on  the  other  side  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Valley  lines  or  thalwegs:  Lines  along  the  bottom  of  valleys 
where  the  two  sides  of  the  valley  meet.  They  are  often  indi- 
cated by  streams  and  rivers  which  follow  them. 

The  sharpest  bends  or  curves  in  contour-lines  occur  at  points 
on  ridge  lines  and  valley  lines,  the  convex  side  of  the  curve 
being  toward  the  lower  ground  for  ridges,  toward  the  higher 
ground  for  valleys.  (See Fig. 398, p. 338,  and  Fig.  402  (6),  p.  340.) 

401.  Topographic  Surveying.  The  field  work  may  be 
divided  as  follows:  (1)  Establishing  stations  and  main  lines  of 
reference.  (2)  Locating  contours;  (3)  Locating  roads,  build- 
ings, boundary-lines,  streams,  and  other  details.  (4)  Taking 
field  notes  and  sketching  topography.  The  work  may  be  fur- 
ther subdivided  into  two  parts:  (1)  that  which  pertains  to  hor-- 
izontal  control  (horizontal  measurements),  and  (2)  that  which 
pertains  to  vertical  control  (leveling  or  hypsometry).  In  smalli 
surveys  all  of  this  work  may  be  carried  along  simultaneously 
and  by  one  party,  but  in  more  extensive  surveys  it  is  usually 
divided  up,  oce  party  establishing  the  stations  or  principal 
points  of  horizontal  control,  another  party  establishing  the  ele^ 
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rations  of  stations,  of  bendi-'marks,  and  of  other  p<Hats  of  verti- 
cal control,  while  other  parties  follow,  filling  in  contours  and 
topographic  details.    No  new  principles  are  involved. 

Points  of  horizontal  control  are  established  by  traverses 
(Chapter  XII)  or  by  triangulation  (Chapter  XVI),  while  details 
are  located  by  the  methods  of  Chapter  XIII. 

Points  of  vertical  control  are  established  by  spirit-leveling, 
trigonometric  leveling,  or  by  the  use  of  the  aneroid  barometer 
(Chapters  XIX-XXI).  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
topographic  surveying,  however,  is  the  location  and  sketching 
of  contours,  and  this  part  of  the  work  calls  for  further  ex- 
planation. 

402.  Locating  Contours.  There  are  two  general  methods: 
(1)  locating  points  on  each  contour  near  enough  together  to 
determine  the  contour-hne,  and  (2)  locating  points  at  random, 
but  so  chosen  that  when  they  are  plotted,  contour-lines  can  be 
interpolated.  In  either  case  each  pomt  must  be  located  with 
respect  to  scnne  line  between  stations  Qiorizontal  oontrol),  and 
its  elevation  detennined  with  respect  to  the  assumed  datum 

(vertical  control). 

(a)  lUutiration,  Method  (a).    In  Fig.  402  (a)  the  dots  represent  points  lo- 
cated in  the  field.     These  points  were  taken  firfit  en  one  contour  and  then 

on  the  next.  Thus  a  number  of 
points  at  irregular  intervals,  as  1,  2, 
3»  4,  5,  and  6,  each  haying  aa  ele- 
vation of  100  ft.,  were  looated  with 
respect  to  stations  S  and  J^,  and  the 
100  ft.  contour-line  sketehed  tbi-ough 
hese  points.  Then  a  number  of 
other  points  at  irregular  intervals, 
each  having  an  elevation  of  105  ft.» 
were  located  and  the  106  ft.  contour 
sketched  in.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
other  contours  were  successively  es- 
tablished by  locating  the  points  in- 
dicated by  the  dots.  The  routine  of 
the  field  work  will  be  further  explained  in  Art.  411  (a),  p.  348. 

(b>  lUuttratCfm,  Method  (fr).  The  dots  (Fis.  402  (fr))  represent  points 
taken  at  random  in  the  field.  Each  point  was  located  with  respect  to  sta- 
tions M  and  iV,  and  its  elevation  de- 
termined. These  points  were  then 
plotted  and  usea  to  locate  the  points 
<m  0OHtour4ines  (indicated  by  cir- 
cles). The  latter  were  found  by  in- 
terpolatfon.  Ocoasionallv,  by  cluince, 
a  point  located  in  the  field  happens  to 
be  a  point  on  a  contour-line.  It  will 
foe  noticed  that  a  point  indicated  by 
a  dot  can  be  used  tor  locating  more 
than  one  oontoixr-poinL  Thus,  for 
example*  circle  (2)  was  Interpolated 
between  dots  0  )  and  (4*)  while  dlrde 
was  Interpolated  betwecoi  (1)  and 
l6).  The  eievattons  from  the  fidd  notes  were  (l)-=63.6.  (4) -67.3.  and 
I  •-  57  .ft.    For  the  tnefliods  of  izxteTpoiaitfnc  oo&tofQTS  see  p«i^  407. 


Fia.  402  (a). 


Fk.  402  (6). 
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)uilfiLiw-lot  BbouC  160  ft.>C190 
n;.  18  SDOiRt  in  r^ia.  402(c).  A  rectanglfi  160 
tt.X20O  ft.,  aabdirided  into  20-ft.  BquareH,  ubb 
■eali^  miCr  and  elBvfetiOBB  takea  at  the  four  oor- 
neis  of  each  square  (at  points  indiciLC«d  by  dots). 
Frotn  Ihue  p<unti  oontou^lioea  iron  sJuuh^  in 
by  iDterpolatioa.  as  in  tbe  oracedinf  illustration. 
When  required  by  any  sudden  change  in  oontoura, 
intermediMc  points  atiuti  than  oornora  oi  squares 

by  the  letter  and  number  oornepondiDg  to  the  to- 
tuTBectina  linsa.  Thus  the  dot  indicated  by  the 
circle  ia  C8. 

Silt  of  iquare*.  Ia  Bay  i^ven  eace  make  the 
equaree  aa  targe  aa  possible,  yet  umall  enough  to 
GOnfOrni  to  Che  Inequalities  of  the  cround  and  to 
the  accuracy  requirfld.  Id  rough  survey*  over  ejc- 
(flnirive  flat  areas,  squares  BBveral  hundred  feet  on  p  „    jno  i  s 

B  ride  nuiy  be  usert  *^"'-  *°^  '''• 

403.  ttethodsof  HorizontalControl.  (a)  Location  of  ref a* 
ence-Hnes.  In  an  exteneive  survey  the  fast  step  is  to  eHUbUata 
the  most  important  or  primary  stations.  TIbh  is  usually  dona 
by  trian^lation,  and  in  Chapter  XVI  suggestions  are  given 
for  locating  the  base-line,  dioosing  stations,  building  ugnalsi 
snd  carrying  on  the  -work  of  trianguktion.  Starting  from  any 
triangulation  station,  traverses  may  be  run  to  establish  teomdafy 
stations,  each  traverse  donng  on  some  prknary  station,  thou^ 
not  necessarily  upon  the  one  from  which  it  started.  In  this 
way  the  lines  between  triangulation  statitms  form  a  dceleton 
upon  which  ibe  survey  is  built,  and  this  skeleton  is  further  de- 
veloped by  traverse- fines,  until  eve*y  portion  of  the  ground  ia 
covered.  Any  of  the  methods  of  Chapter  XII  may  bo  used 
for  numing  traverses.  The  azimuth  method  is,  perhaps,  the 
best,  except  for  woi%  in  cities  and  in  other  places  where  the 
oeedle  is  useless  a»  a  check.  The  eomptiss  or  the  pl&Re-t*ble 
is  often  used,  either  in  connection  with  transit  traverses  or  in 
place  of  them. 

Remark.  For  nnall  areaa  triangulation  is  unne«Hary,  and  only  on* 
lystem  of  reference  lines  is  used,  but  Cnr  vsiy  luxe  surveys  it  ia  not  unusual 
to  eatablMk  primary  staticais  by  tiiauj^ulation,  uccondary  stations  by  run^ 

use  of  the  plane-table.     (Sea  seventh  illustratioQ.  p.  332.) 

(b)  Befer^Ke  Tneridian,  In  extended  ti^Mgraphic  surve2rs 
It  is  custoEoary  to  estabh'sh  a  true  meridian  (see  Chapter  XXVIII ) 
and  to  "tie"  the  ffcdeton  of  the  survey  t«  this  meridian.  The 
most  direct  method  of  tying  to  the  meridian  Is  to  measure  the 
angle  between  this  meridian  aad  some  main  tine  of  the  survey 
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then  the  true  bearing  of  the  remaining  h'nes  may  be  calculated. 
The  angle  may  be  measured  by  repetition,  as  explained  on  p. 
195,  several  sets  being  taken.    (See  also  p.  389,  Art.  445  (3).) 

(c)  Location  of  details.  Details  are  located  from  the  nearest 
or  most  convenient  stations  by  the  methods  of  Chapter  XIII. 
Important  points  near  stations  are  usually  located  by  angle  (or 
azimuth)  and  distance,  but  for  much  of  the  work  methods  in- 
volving linear  measurements  only  are  used.  Thus  roads, 
streams,  fences,  and  even  buildings  may  be  located  wholly  by 
offsets  (p.  138).  For  indefinite  lines,  such  as  edges  of  woods, 
banks  of  rivers,  and  irregular  roads  the  method  of  intersections 
(p.  137)  is  a  rapid  method,  especially  if  a  plane-table  is  used, 
and  it  is  accurate  enough  for  the  purpose. 

(d)  Location  of  contours.  As  far  as  horizontal  control  is  con- 
cerned, it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  points  to  be  located 
are  on  the  contours  themselves  (Method  (a),  p.  340),  or  whether 
they  are  taken  at  random  for  interpolating  contours.  Any 
point  may  be  located  by  some  one  of  the  seven  methods  given  on 
p.  4,  but  probably  the  method  most  used  is  the  angle-and- 
distance  method.  For  angular  measurements  the  azimuth 
method  is  used  perhaps  more  frequently  than  the  direct-angle 
method » because  of  the  ease  with  which  readings  may  be  checked 
by  the  needle.  For  linear  measurements,  the  stadia  is  more 
useful  than  the  tape,  since  it  is  quicker,  and  the  accuracy  re- 
quired for  side  shots  is  not  great.  Other  methods  of  horizontal 
control  include  dividing  the  area  into  squares  or  rectangles 
(Method  (c)  p.  341 ;  see  also  fourth  illustration,p.350),  by  locating 
contour  points  on  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  transit-line  (Offset 
method;  see  fifth  illustration,  p.  351),  and  by  intersection  (a 
method  used  principally  in  plane-table  work). 

(e)  Th£  method  of  procedure  at  any  one  station  ts  outlined  on  page  154 
for  the  direct-angle  method,  and  page  156  for  the  azimuth  method.  If 
traverae-lines  and  other  reference -lines  have  been  established,  some  of  the 
steps  pertaining  to  the  location  of  stations  may  be  omitted — simplv  follow 
the  directions  for  taking  side  shots.  In  such  a  case  the  work  of  looatiiu( 
contours  may  be  begun  at  any  station,  but  in  the  case  of  the  aaimuth  method, 
the  following  precaution  must  be  observed. 

(/)  Precaution.  In  starting  at  any  station  the  transit  must  be  oriented 
by  backsighting  along  some  main  line  of  the  survey,  the  vernier  being  set 
at  the  azimuth  (or  back  asimuth)  already  determined  lor  that  line^  so  that 
all  aiicnuths  wiU  be  measured  from  lines  parallel  to  the  same  reference 
meridian.  Sometitnes  when  the  main  lines  have  not  been  run  by  the 
msimuth  method,  but  it  is  desired  to  use  that  method  for  side  shots,  the 
bearing  of  the  backsight  has  to  be  calculated  (p.  126),  and  this  bearing 
changed  to  the  corresponding  aximuth.  When  the  reference  mericfian  is 
•  true  north  and  south  line,  it  is  well  to  set  off  the  declination  arc  (p.  124). 

ig)  Preoautiona  in  eetabH^hing  $ub9taHons,    When  it  becomes  neceaoary 
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to  establish  a  substation  more  care  should  be  exercised  than  for  an  ordinary 
side  shot.    Thus,  for  exampto,  tlie  asimuth  should  be  checked  by  the 
needle,  and,  if  the  stadia  is  used,  the  distance  should  be  read  from  eac* 
end  of  the  line.     The  correct  location  of  all  points  taken  at  a  substation 
depends  of  course  upon  the  correct  location  of  the  substation  itself. 

Ih)  Reading  horizontal  angles  to  contour-points.  Side  shots  are  rarely 
longer  than  500  ft.  An  error  of  10  minutes  amounts  to  a  displacement 
of  not  more  than  1^  ft.  at  600  ft.,  and  of  only  about  0.3  ft.  at  100  ft.  from 
the  transit  (p.  105).  As  it  makes  little  difference  whether  a  contour-point 
is  one  or  two  feet  one  way  or  the  other,  and  as  limb-readings  can  be  esti- 
mated easily  to  less  than  ten  minutes,  it  follows  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  read  the  vernier  in  locating  contour-points — simply  estimate  the 
reading  from  the  limb, 

404.  Methods  of  Vertical  Control,  (a)  Primary  stations. 
The  first  step  is  to  ascertain  the  elevations  of  the  principal  stations^ 
or  else  to  establish  bench-marks  near  them,  so  that  a  party  can 
start  from  any  station  to  locate  contours,  or  several  parties 
can  start  simultaneously  from  different  stations.  When  the 
principal  stations  are  located  by  triangulation,  it  involves  very 
little  additional  field  work  to  ascertain  their  elevations  by  trigo- 
nometric leveling, — simply  measure  the  vertical  angles.  (See 
Triangulation  and  Trigonometric  Leveling,  p.  200.)  Another 
method  is  that  of  spirit-leveling,  and  still  another,  for  rough 
work,  is  barometric  leveling  (pp.  245  and  265).  Sometimes 
all  three  methods  are  used. 

(6)  Elevations  of  traverse  stations  or  nearby  bench-mark? 
are  tisually  determined  by  spirit-leveling,  the  leveling  party 
following  close  behind  the  traverse  party.  For  compass  trav- 
erses the  aneroid  barometer  will  sometimes  give  close  enough  re- 
sults (p.  267).  Permanent  bench-marks  should  be  placed  near 
stations  and  in  other  places  where  they  will  be  of  use  in  contour 
work. 

(c)  Elevations  of  contour-points.  When  each  contour  is  run 
in  separately  (Method  (a),  p.  340),  points  at  the  elevation  of  the 
conto^ur  are  usually  determined  by  spirit-leveling,  either  an 
ordinary  level  or  a  hand- level  being  used.  The  spirit-level 
may  be  used  also  for  finding  the  elevations  of  points  taken  at 
random  (Method  (6),  p.  340),  but  when  such  points  are  on 
steep  slopes  not  many  of  them  can  be  taken  without  moving  the 
level — a  decided  disadvantage.  It  is  better  in  such  cases  to 
use  the  stadia-vertical-angle  method  (explained  on  p.  308), 
80  that  points  up  and  down  the  slope  can  be  taken  from  one 
set-up.  A  third  method  used  in  rough  work  is  to  find  the 
elevation  of  points  by  the  aneroid  barometer. 

(d)  Reading  vertical  angles  to  contour-points.  The  directions  for  measur- 
ing horisontal  angles  (Art.  403  {h))  hold  good  for  vertical  angles  also,    xror  «^ 
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flight  from  100  to  200-ft.  long  «n  error  of  10  min.  oausee  an  error  of  from 

0.3  ft.  to  0.6  ft.  in  elevation:  this  is  no  more  than  the  difference  in  height 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  grass  hummock,  hence  the  absurdity  of 
reading  vertieal  angles  to  the  nearest  minute  in  getting  heights  for  contours 
in  ordinary  work.  Occasionally,  on  long  sights,  it  may  be  neoessary  to 
oonsult  the  vernier,  but  tnoet  of  the  angle$  $hottld  be  read  direcUy  from  the 
vertical  arc,  e^vmaHng  A/e  miniutw,     (See  p.  300.) 

405.  Choosing  Stations  for  Horizontal  Control.  When 
stations  for  horizontal  control  are  established  by  triangulation, 
the  accuracy  of  the  work  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
the  proper  proportions  of  each  triangle  (p.  1 92).  When  traverses 
are  run,  the  suggestions  for  choosing  stations  given  in  Art.  216, 
page  149  should  be  followed.  In  general,  contours  are  most  easily 
controlled  from  stations  along  ridge  lines  and  valley  lines. 
Stations  should  be  located  also  near  prominent  topographic 
features,  such  as  deep  gulleys,  high  cliffs,  ponds,  lakes,  and 
watercourses.  (See  Art.  247,  p.  192  for  other  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  choice  of  primary  stations.) 

406.  Choosing  Stations  for  Vertical  Control.  In  tri- 
angulation,  stations  should  be  chosen  with  proper  regard  for 
vertical  control  as  well  as  horizontal  control,  especially  if  trigo- 
nometric leveling  is  employed.  In  traverses,  if  the  suggestions 
of  the  preceding  paragraph  are  followed,  the  stations,  as  a  rule, 
will  be  well  located  for  vertical  control. 

407.  Choosing  the  Controlling  Points  of  Contours*  In 
running  in  contours  by  Method  (a),  p.  340,  points  should  be 
chosen  near  enough  together,  so  that  no  appreciable  error  wiU 
exist  when  the  contour-lines  are  sketched  through  them.  This 
will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  (1)  the  regular  or  irregular 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  (2)  upon  the  scale  adopted  for  the 
map.  The  critical  points  of  contours  are  usually  apparent  to 
the  eye  and  these  points  should  always  be  taken.  Thus,  points 
should  be  near  together  at  sharp  curves  or  abrupt  changes  in 
direction, — farthest  apart  where  contours  are  nearly  straight. 
In  uniform  slopes  the  highest  and  lowest  contours  having  been 
run  in,  the  others  can  frequently  be  interpolated  without  any 
field  work,  or  perhaps  every  fifth  contour  may  be  located  and 
the  others  interpolated. 

(a)  When  contours  are  interpolated  from  points  taken  at  ran- 
dom (second  method,  p.  340)  the  preceding  suggestions  stiti 
hold  good,  the  points  In  general  being  taken  close  together  for 
uneven  ground  or  steep  slopes  and  farther  apart  for  even  ground 
or  gentle  slopes.    In  this  method  points  on  ridge  lines,  valley 
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lines,  tops  and  bottoms  and  changes  of  slope  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  located. 

In  either  method  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  take  points  too  near 
together  when  the  scale  of  the  map  is  small,  while.it  leads  to 
inaccuracy  to  take  them  too  far  apart  when  the  scale  is  large. 

408.  Choosing  Contour  Intervals.  The  contour  inter- 
val depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  purpose  of  the  survey. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  survey  of  a  city  lot,  a  two-foot  inter* 
val  or  even  a  one-foot  interval  may  be  necessary;  for  the  pre^ 
liminary  survey  in  railway  location  a  five-foot  interval  is  often 
adopted;  for  more  extended  surveys,  such  as  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  20-ft,,  50-ft.,  and  even  200-ft.  intervals 
are  used. 

409.  The  Choice  of  Methods  and  of  Instruments  in 
topographic  surveying  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  purpose  for  which  the  survey  is  made,  especially  upon 
the  related  questions  of  speed  and  accuracy.  Practically  every 
method  and  every  instrument  may  be  used  to  advantage  at  one 
time  or  another  in  topographic  surveying.*  Even  in  the  same 
survey  various  parts  of  the  work  may  call  for  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent methods  and  different  instruments.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  an  extensive  survey  less  accurate  methods  and  instruments 
are  used  for  running  secondary  traverses  than  for  establishing 
the  primary  stations  or  skeleton  upon  which  the  survey  is  hung, 
while  the  contours  and  topographic  details  may  be  filled  in  by 
the  use  of  still  less  accurate  methods  and  instruments. 

The  instruments  and  methods  chosen  for  vertical  control 
should  correspond  in  accuracy  to  those  chosen  for  horizontal 
control.  For  example,  if  rough  instruments  are  used  for  locating 
points,  rough  instruments  are  used  for  finding  their  elevations. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Consistent 
accuracy  should  be  maintained  between  linear  and  angular 
measurement.  For  example,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  base* 
Hne  of  the  triangnlation  with  great  accuracy,  but  compass* 
lines  may  be  measured  roughly  or  even  paced  in  some  cases. 

The  number  of  possible  combinations  of  instruments  and  of 


*  Even  the  camera  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  topographic  surveys 
esctending  over  laiige  areas,  and  the  science  of  photographic  survejring 
constitutes  a  branch  m  itself.  See  Wilson's  Tovographic  Surveying^  p.  292, 
and  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Photographic  Methods  and  Instruments  by 
J.  A.  Flemer  (John  Wiley  and  SonfX 
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methods  is  too  lar^e  to  be  given  in  detail,  but  some  of  the 
most  common  combinations  are  suggested  below. 

Combinations  op  Instrqments  and  Methods 


Points  Located 


Triangulation  Sta^ 

tions 
Primary  Traverse 


Horizontal  Control 


Instruments 


Secondary 


•• 


•* 


•  « 


Contours. 


•• 


Transit 

Transit  and 
tape 

Transit,  tape 
or  stadia 

Compass  and 
chain 

Plane  table, 
tape  or  sta- 
dia 

Transit,  tape 
or  stadia 

Compass, 
chain     or 
pacing 

Plane  table, 
tape  or  sta- 
dia 

Traverse 
board,  chain, 
pacing 


Methods 


Triangulation 
Traversing 

Traversing — 
Azimuths 

Traversing — 
Bearings 

Traversing 

Azimuths    or 

squares 
Bearings      or 

squares 

Radiation,  in- 
tersections 

Radiation,  in- 
tersections 


Vertical  Control 


Instruments 


Transit    or 

level 
Level 

Level 

Level  or  ba- 
rometer 

Level  or  ba- 
rometer 

Transit    or 
level 

Level  or  ba- 
rometer 

Level  or  ver- 
tical arc 

Hand  level  or 
barometer 


Method  of 
Leveling 


Trigonomet- 
ric or  spirit 
Spirit 

Spirit 

Spirit  or  bar- 
ometric 

Spirit  or  bar- 
ometric 

Vertical  angle 
or  spirit 

Spirit  or  bar- 
ometric 

Spirit  or  ver- 
tical angle 

Spirit  or  bar- 
ometric 


410.  Field  Notes.  There  are  two  general  methods  of  keep- 
ing field  notes  in  topographic  surveying:  (1) 'Keeping  than 
according  to  one  of  the  methods  of  Chapter  XV,  making  no 
attempt  to  plot  to  scale.  (2)  Plotting  the  notes  to  scale  and 
carefully  sketching  the  contour-lines  in  the  field.  The  latter 
method  requires  more  time  in  the  field,  but  saves  time  in  the 
office.  The  first  method  is  generally  used  for  small  areas,  the 
second  for  large  areas. 

First  Method.  The  combination  method  (p.  166)  is  gener- 
ally preferred.  The  points  on  the  sketch  on  the  right-hand 
page  should  be  carefiiUy  numbered  to  conform  to  some  well- 
understood  system*  Thus,  for  example,  all  points  on  the  100* 
ft.  contour  may  be  numbered  100  regardless  of  location,  all 
points  on  the  105-ft.  contour  may  be  numbered  105  and  so  on, 
the  location  of  the  points  being  given  in  the  tabulated  form  on 
the  left-hand  page.  If  points  are  taken  at  random  and  contours 
afterwards  interpolated,  it  is  better  to  give  each  point  a  sepa* 
rate  nimiber .  and  to  note  its  elevation  in  a  column  set  apart 
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for  that  purpose.  Notes  for  stations  and  details  are  kept  by 
the  usual  methods* 

Second  Method,  For  large  areas  the  results,  as  a  rule,  will  be 
far  more  satisfactory  if  the  topoiip^phy  is  plotted  in  the  field. 
There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this :  (1 )  By  the  use  of  the  plane- 
table  and  (2)  by  the  use  of  ordinary  pbtting  methods.  The 
plane-table  is  especially  useful  for  filling  in  details  from  stations 
which  have  been  established  previously  by  more  accurate  in- 
struments. Sometimes  the  entire  survey  can  be  made  with  it. 
(See  Chapter  XXVI.)  When  ordinary  plotting  methods  are 
used  angles  and  distances  are  plotted  as  fast  as  measured,  and 
contours  sketched  in.  In  this  way  errors  and  omissions  are 
likely  to  be  detected  and  doubtful  points  settled.  Thus,  with 
the  land  actually  before  him,  the  topographer  can  secure  a 
more  truthful  representation  of  it  than  he  could  otherwise. 
Various  devices  are  used  to  facilitate  the  plotting,  such  as  sketch- 
ing-bo&rds,  various  forms  of  protractors,  and  especially  de^* 
signed  crossHsection  paper. 

Sketching.  In  order  to  sketch  topography  successfully  in  the 
field,  one  must  have  a  faculty  of  selecting  the  most  important 
topographic  features  and  transmitting  them  to  paper  in  their 
proper  relations.  This  sense  of  topography  comes  only  from 
long  experience.  In  ordinary  class  work  the  beginner  first 
plots  points  of  known  elevation,  as  fast  as  they  are  determined, 
and,  guided  by  these  points,  he  sketches  in  each  contour;  his 
imagination  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  conception  of  a  water  surface. 
(See  suggestion  p.  o37.)  Successive  points  on  the  same  contour 
should  be  joined  as  soon  as  they  have  been  plotted,  by  an  irregu- 
lar line  which  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  actual 
contour  which  it  represents.  If  contours  are  interpolated,  they 
should  be  carried  along  in  a  similar  manner.  It  answers  the 
purpose  in  many  cases  simply  to  interpolate  contour  points  by 
eye;  for  more  accurate  methods  of  interpolation  see  page  497. 
Each  contour  should  be  marked  in  one  or  more  places  with  its 
elevation. 

(a)  Praciieai  tugaeationa.  (1)  £ven  when  the  eombination  method  is 
used,  it  is  best  to  sketch  the  contours  as  correctly  as  possible  on  the  right- 
hand  page  of  the  note-book.  A  very  good  book  for  this  purpose  has  the 
page  divided  by  radiating  lines  and  concentric  circles,  so  that  a  point  can 
Be  plotted  quickljr  by  azimuth  and  distance  without  the  use  of  instruments. 
(2)  A  ecKnmon  mistake  is  to  record  the  anmuth  to  one  pcMnt  and  the  dis- 
tance to  another  pcttnt*  as  if  they  were  taken  to  the  same  point.  (3)  When 
notes  are  plotted  in  the  field,  the  drawing-board  may  be  mounted  on 
a  tripod  and  set  up  near  the  transit.    InstMd  of  using  a  protractor  it  is 
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snnetiBiel  wofS  eonveBient  to  y^ot  the  notes  on  pap0r  or  BHstot-boarcl 

vrhich  has  printed  upon  it  a  full  circle  graduated  to  quarter  degrees.  This 
paper  comes  in  sheets  and  may  be  obtamed  from  deiuers  fai  such  supplies. 

(4)  Keep  track  of  points  as  fast  as  they  are  plotted  by  markins  each  point 
With  its  elevation.  This  is  especially  important  when  points  are  taken 
at  random  and  contours  are  interpolated,  otherwise  OQnnision  will  resuH. 

(5)  A  disadvantage  common  to  all  plotting  operations  in  the  field,  includ- 
ing the  i^ane-table,  is  the  change  m  the  paper  due  to  moisture.  This  is 
partially  overoome  by  using  mounted  paper,  and  by  dampening  it  slightly 
before  stretching  it  on  the  board.  Let  the  paper  extend  over  the  edges  of 
the  board  and  fasten  it  on  the  under  side  by  thumb-taoks  lAoae  together. 
Sometimes  mucilage  Is  used*  In  very  damp  places,  where  water  is  likely 
to  drip  on  the  board,  celluloid  sheets  have  been  used  in  place  of  paper. 

(6)  The  suggestions  for  choosing  a  scale  for  piane^table  work  (p.  32S)  hold 
good  for  topographic  work  also. 

411.  Field  Routine.  On  page  346  several  oombinatioQe 
of  instmmentB  and  of  methods  are  suggested  for  topograpbie 
surveying.  In  this  article  the  field  routine  €orre^)onding  to 
eftch  of  several  combinations  is  outlined.  It  is  assumed  in 
each  illustration  that  the  stations  are  chosen  in  aooordanee 
with  Art.  405,  p.  344,  that  the  contour  interval  has  been  adopted 
to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  survejr  (p.  345),  that  all  details,  other 
than  contours,  are  located  by  the  usual  m,ethod8  (Chapter 
XIII),  and  that  the  controlling  points  of  contours  are  chosen 
according  to  Art.  407,  p.  344.  The  main  points  to  be  brought 
out  are:  (1)  How  controlling  points  are  located  horizontally, 
and  (2)  how  their  elevaUons  are  detennined.  (3)  How  to 
start  at  any  station.  (4)  How  the  levelman,  the  transiUnan, 
and  other  members  of  the  party  may  work  together  to  economize 
time. 

Each  illustration  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  extent  of  the 
survey,  the  accuracy  and  speed  required,  the  instruments  ehosen, 
and  the  methods  used.  It  is  understood  that  the  work  per- 
taining to  horizontal  control  and  that  pertaining  to  vertical  con- 
trol are  carried  on  simultaneously,  as  far  as  possible. 

Remark,  The  methods  of  procedure  given  In  the  following  iIlustratifMis 
may  be  modified  in  many  ways  to  suit  conditions.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
is  often  advantageous  to  use  the  direct-angle  method  in  place  of  the  azimuth 
method,  especially  if  stations  canxiat  be  occupied  in  regular  order  (p.  129). 
The  illustrations  suggest  how  to  proceed  for  different  combinations  of  in- 
struments and  of  methods — this  is  the  first  thing  to  learn;  then  thestudent 
should  begin  a  studv  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  differei^ 
combinations,  a  full  knowledge  of  which  can  be  gained  onljr  by  extended 
experience  in  the  field.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  last  illustration  on 
p.  352,  since  it  combines  in  one  survey  nearly  all  the  methods  of  topographic 
surveying  and,  hence,  serves  as  a  sununary  of  this  chapter. 

(a)  First  Illustration.  Condttiona:  comparatively  small 
area,  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  medium  speed,  5-lt.  contour  in- 
terval. Instruments:  transit,  level,  and  leveling-rod  (used  also 
ae  a  stadia-rod).     Methods:    azimuth  method  (p.  156)   and 
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stadia  method  (p.  300)  for  horizontal  control;  spMt-levelmg 
for  vertical  control;  method  of  running  in  contours  by  ascer- 
taining points  through  which  they  pass  (Art.  402  (a),  p.  340). 
Party:  traositinau^  note-keeper  or  draftsman!  levehnan,  and 
rodoaan. 

Method  of  procedure  lor  Ae  levelman,  (1)  Set  up  whevs  a  baokaicbt  can 
be  taken  on  some  bench  near  b^»  and,  at  the  same  time,  near  enough  to  the 
transit  station  so  that  any  point  which  can  be  seen  from  the  transit  will 
be  visible  from  the  level  also.  (It  is  assiuned  that  benches  have  already 
been  established  near  stations.)  (2)  Backsight,  find  H.I..  figure  the  grade- 
rod  for  one  of  the  contours.  (See  p.  243  for  ^rade-rod.)  It  is  well  to 
begin  with  the  highest  contour  tliat  can  be^  run  in  from  the  first  set-up  ci 
the  level  and  work  down  hiU,  or  else  begin  with  the  lowest  and  work  up  nilL 
(3)  When  as  much  of  the  first  contour  has  been  run  in  as  can  be  located 
oonveniently  from  the  transit  station,  run  in  two  more  in  the  same  way, 
moving  the  target  5  ft.  for  each  contour.  B^  this  tixr.e  it  will  be  neces- 
tary  to  move  the  level,  hence  estM04iib  u  turning-point  as  far  down  hiU  or 
up  hill  as  practicable,  set  up  the  A/aI  as  far  down  hill  or  up  hill  as  the 
turning-point  will  permit,  find  the  iiew  H.L  and  the  new  grade-rod  for  the 
next  contour,  and  proceed  as  for  the  first  set-up  (4)  Continue  the  work, 
moving  the  level  ae  often  as  may  be  neoessarv  until  all  the  oontour-pointa 
that  can  be  located  advantageously  from  the  transit  station  have  been  taken. 
If  the  work  has  been  carried  on  down  hill  from  the  station,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  start  again  at  the  bench-^nark  and  work  up  hill,  or  vice  versa.  When 
benches  have  not  been  established  near  the  stations,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  extra  turning-points  in  carrying  the  work  from  one  station  to  the 
next;  otherwise  it  is  better  to  start  anew  at  each  station  by  backsighting 
en  the  bench-mark  near  it. 

Method  of  procedure  for  the  rodman.  (1)  Check  the  grade-rod  for  the 
first  contour  as  figured  by  the  levehran,  set  the  target,  find  a  point  on 
the  contour  by  moving  tne  rod  up  hill  or  down  hill  until  the  levelman 
signals  that  the  line  ci  sight  strikes  the  target*  and  then  hold  the  rod  for 
the  transitman  to  take  a  stadia  reading.  (The  levelman  should  not  split 
hairs  in  sighting.  Often  it  will  be  close  enough  if  the  line  of  sight  strikes 
anywhere  on  tne  taiget.)  (2)  Repeat  for  other  points,  edieeting  only 
critical  points  along  the  contour.  (See  p.  844.)  (8)  Check  the  grade-rod 
for  the  next  contour,  set  the  taxget,  ana  run  in  this  contour  b^  selecting 
critical  points  as  before.  Bepeat  for  all  the  contours,  establishing  turning 
points  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  move  the  level  up  hill  or  down 

Method  of  procedure  for  the  transitman,  (1)  £et  up  and  orient  the  transit 
(p.  125).  Ajssuming  that  transit  stations  have  not  been  established,  it  will  be 
necessary  at  the  first  station  to  assume  the  meridian  of  the  survey.  (8ee  p.  121.) 
At  other  stations  the  aximuths  of  lines  must  be  with  reference  to  this  meridian. 
(See  precaniiion,  403  (/),  p.  342  )  (2)  Take  the  asimutfas  to  contoui^points 
as  fast  as  these  points  are  estabushea  by  the  level  party,  reading  the  corre- 
sponding stadia  distance  and  vertical  angles.  (It  is  not  necessary  to  read 
tne  vernier  for  vertical  an^es  in  ordinary  work— 'estimate  the  minutes.) 
(See  Art.  152  (d),  p.  109.)  Vertical  angles  lees  than  from  8°  to  6^  may  be 
ignored.  (See  p.  307.)  (3)  Observe  the  method  of  procedure  for  the 
asimuth  method  (given  on  p^jge  156)|  in  running  transit  lines,  and  read  the 
stadia  distance  between  stations  twice,  once  irom  each  end  of  the  line. 
Check  the  asimuths  of  all  transit  lines  by  the  needle,  and  check  at  least 
ever^  fifth  side  shot  in  the  same  way. 

Method  of  procedure  for  Ae  drafteman,  (It  is  assumed  that  the  notes  are 
plotted  in  the  field  as  fast  as  they  are  taken.)  (1)  Set  up  the  plotting- 
board  near  the  transit.  If  it  is  the  first  station,  draw  a  long  line  near  the 
center  of  the  board  to  represent  the  meridian.  Asimuths  may  be  plotted 
dicectly  from  this  line  or  from  parallel  lines  through  the  stations,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  chapter  on  Plottino  Traneit  Linee,  Part  IL  Use  a  protractor 
lor  ordinarY  work  or  else  some  fonn  of  i^otting-paper.  (See  p.  847.)  (3) 
Plot  the  azimuth  to  each  point  as  soon  as  it  is  taken,  and  then  the  stadia 
distance,  reducing  the  latter  to  a  horizontal  distance  when  the  vertical 
angto  is  greater  uum,  say,  ft*  (p.  480).  Keep  track  of  points  by  marking 
near,  each  one  the  elevation  of  the  pontour  which  passes  through  it,^and 
iketeh  in  each  contour-line  as  fast  as  it  b  determined  by  the  plotted  pcnnts^ 
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try  to  reproduce  eaeh  contour  as  it  actually  appears  on  the  ground.  Wben 
the  points  have  been  taken  too  far  apart  and  the  sketch  shows  the  need 
of  more  points,  indicate  to  the  level  party  where  the  additional  points  are 
needed 

When  the  notes  are  not  plotted  in  the  field,  use  the  combination  method 
and  the  form  of  notes  shown  on  page  311,  but  make  the  sketches  on  the 
right-hand  pages  represent  the  actual  contours  as  nearly  as  possible. 

(6)  Second  Illustration.  CondiHons:  Same  as  in  the  preced- 
ing illustration,  except  that  points  are  taken  at  random  and  con- 
tours are  interpolated.  Methods:  The  only  change  in  routine  is 
in  the  leveling  and  in  the  plotting.  The  rodman  selects  critical 
points  where  the  slope  changes  (p.  344),  and  the  elevation  of 
each  point  as  determined  by  the  level  party  is  ffiven  to  the 
draftsman.  The  latter  plots  these  points  as  in  the  preceding 
illustration,  and  marks  the  elevation  of  each  point;  but  instead 
of  sketching  contour-lines  through  the  points,  he  interpolates 
them  as  fast  as  the  plotted  points  permit  him  to  do  so. 

(c)  Third  Illustration.  Conditions:  an  area  of  considerable 
extent,  medium  accuracy,  rather  high  speed.  Instruments:  tran- 
sit and  stadia-rod  or  leveling-rod,  board  mounted  on  a  tripod, 
with  accessories  for  plotting,  including  protractor,  scale,  and 
triangles.  Methods:  azimuth  method  and  stadia  method  for 
horizontal  control,  vertical  angle  and  stadia  for  vertical  con- 
trol (p.  £08) ;  points  chosen  at  random  for  interpolation  of  con- 
tours, (p.  340).  Party:  transitman,  rodman,  a  computer,  and 
a  draftsman. 

Method  of  procedure  for  the  transiiman,  (1)  Set  up  and  orient  the  transit 
as  in  the  first  illustration.  (2)  Co-operate  with  the  rodman  in  setting  the 
target  in  order  to  determine  elevations  as  explained  on  page  264.  Take 
-the  azimuth,  the  stadia  reading,  and  the  vertical  angle  to  each  point  where 
-the  rod  is  held.  (3)  Unless  the  lines  between  stations  have  already  been 
established,  locate  them  as  usual.  (See  first  illustration.)  Usually  in 
this  work  it  is  better  to  establish  bench-marks  near  stations  by  spirit* 
leveling,  but  if  this  has  not  been  done  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  transit- 
man  to  determine  elevations  from  station  to  station  by  vertical  angles. 

Method  of  procedure  for  the  rodmaiu  (1)  Set  the  target  (or  the  rubber 
band  on  the  rod)  from  the  nearest  bench,  or  in  some  cases  from  the  transit 
Atation  (pp.  244  and  264).  (2)  Hold  the  rod  on  ridge  lines,  valley  lines, 
wherever  the  slope  ohangesj  and  at  other  critical  points  (p.  344).  Co* 
^>erate  with  the  draftsman  in  determining  what  points  are  needed. 

Method  of  procedure  for  the  computer.  Compute  the  horisontal  distance 
from  the  station  to  a  point  as  soon  as  the  ti'ansitman  has  given  the  stadia 
reading  and  the  vertical  angle  *  while  the  draftsman  is  plotting  the  point, 
find  the  corresponding  vertical  distance,  and  from  that  ascertain  the  ele- 
vation of  the  point  with  re8t>ect  to  the  datum  used  for  the  survey.  See 
that  the  elevation  of  each  point  is  marked  near  its  plotted  i>osition.  Use 
the  table  in  the  back  of  the  book  for  reducing;  stadia  readings. 

Method  of  -procedure  for  the  drafteman.  Plot  the  asimuth  of  the  line  to 
each  point  as  soon  as  the  transitman  reads  it  (see  first  illustration);  plot 
the  distance  as  soon  as  the  computer  has  ascertained  it;  mark  the  eleva- 
tion near  each  point  as  soon  as  the  computer  has  calculated  it.  Be  careful 
to  keep  track  of  the  arimuth,  distance,  and  elevation  of  each  point  until 
there  is  no  chance  of  using  any  one  of  these  three  data  in  connection  with 
some  other  point.     Sketch  in  the  contours  as  fast  as  they  can  be  inter- 

i>olated  from  the  points  plotted,  always  with  due  regard  to  the  ground  as 
t  appears  to  the  eye;  when  in  doubt  call  for  other  points  to  be  taken  near 
the  doubtful  places. 

(d)  Fourth   Illustration.     Conditions:    small  area,  high 
degree  of  accuracy,  low  speed.     Instruments:  transit,  tape, 
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leveling-'rodi  and  level  (or  the  transit  may  be  used  as  a  level). 
Method:  area  subdivided  into  squares  or  rectangles  for  hori- 
zontal control,  elevations  of  the  comers  of  the  squares  or  rect- 
angles taken  for  vertical  control,  contours  interpolated  (p.  341). 

Routine  of  the  field  work.  Decide  how  to  lay  out  the  squares  in  order 
to  cover  the  ground  to  the  best  advantage,  what  size  to  make  them,  and 
in  what  direction  to  run  the  Unes  (p.  341 ).  Stake  out  the  squares  with  the 
transit  and  tape.  (Two  or  three  set-ups  on  the  outside  corners  will  usually 
suffice,  the  interior  stakes  being  lined  in  by  eye.)  Backsight  on  a  bench 
near  by,  or  establish  one  if  none  exists,  find  the  elevation  of  the  ground  at 
each  stake  and  in  between  if  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  e\e\  ation,  and  thus 
determine  points  from  which  the  contours  can  be  interpolated.  The  level 
notes  should  include  sketches  on  the  right-hand  pages,  carefully  lettered 
and  numbered  according  to  some  well-understood  sydtem  (p.  341),  and 
showing  all  dimensions  and  measurements  necessary  for  plotting. 

Note.  This  same  method  may  be  modified  for  very  rough  work  by 
using  the  compass  for  running  out  the  lines,  and  a  clinometer  or  some  other 
rough  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  elevations.  Where  the  contour  in- 
terval is  large,  the  barometer  may  be  used  for  vertical  control,  readings 
being  taken  from  the  altitude  scale.  ,  If  bench-marks  have  been  established 
here  and  there,  and  the  barometer  is  reset  to  correspond  to  the  elevation 
of  a  bench-mark  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity,  contours  may  be  sketched 
in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner  by  this  method.  It  could  be  used,  for  ex- 
ample, in  combination  with  more  accurate  methods  for  securing  a  rough 
topographic  map  of  a  large  wooded  area. 

(e)  Fifth  Illustration.  Conditions:  the  survey  progresses 
in  one  general  direction  as  in  railroad  work;  the  main 
transit  lines  have  been  established,  and  the  elevations  of  points 
at  frequent  intervals,  say  at  every  100-ft.  station,  have  been 
found  by  the  method  of  profile-leveling;  fair  d^ree  of  ac- 
curacy, fair  speed,  and  a  5-ft.  contour  interval.  Instruments: 
two  hand-levels,  two  contour-rods,  a  sketch-board,  and  plotting- 
paper.  Methods:  running  in  contour-lines  by  ascertaining 
points  through  which  they  pass;  offsets  from  the  transit  line 
for  horizontal  control;  hana-levels  for  vertical  control.  Party  : 
two  men,  who  do  practically  the  same  work,  except  that  only 
one  of  them  plots  the  contours. 

Routine  of  the  field  work.  Leveler  No.  1,  resting  his  hand-level  on  the 
top  of  a  contour-rod,  backsights  on  a  station  of  known  elevation  to  get 
the  line  of  sight  at  the  height  of  some  even  5-ft.  contour.  (See  illustra- 
tion, p.  233.)  He  then  sends  Leveler  No.  2  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
transit  line  from  a  100-ft.  station  to  a  point  where  the  Une  of  sight  cuts  the 

S round  (working  up  hill).  This  point  must  be  on  a  contour,  and  the  ofifset 
istanoe  to  it  may  be  measured  with  a  tape,  or  in  rough  work  it  may^  be 
paced.  Leveler  No.  2  then  rests  his  level  on  a  contour-rod  at  this  point, 
and  sends  leveler  No.  1  up  hill  to  a  point  where  his  line  of  sight  strikes  the 
ground,  Leveler  No.  1  either  carrying  one  end  of  the  tape  as  he  goes  or 
pacing  the  distance.  Thus  the  men  alternately  establish  contour-points 
-on  the  offset  line  as  far  up  hill  as  desired,  then  they  work  from  the  station 
down  hill  in  the  same  way.  (How  will  the  work  goin^  down  hill  differ 
slightly  from  the  method  just  explained?)  All  the  points  on  one  offset 
line  having  been  plotted,  the  party  repeats  the  work  at  the  next  100-ft. 
station.  Thus  the  work  is  carried  on,  contour-lines  being  sketched  by 
joining  points  of  the  ^ame  elevation.  Offset  Unes  are  taken  between 
stations  where  irregularities  in  the  surfaoe  of  the  ground  render  it  neeessai^. 
When  the  elevations  of  stations  have  not  been  established  previously 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  tuming-pointfl  as  in  ordinary  leveling  in  going 
from  one  station  to  the  next. 

(/)  Sixth  Illustration.  A  p^uie-table  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  horizontal  control,  but  if  a  vertical  arc  is  attached 
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tc  the  telescope,  it  can  be  uaed  also  for  vertical  ccmtroL  In 
that  case  the  entire  work  in  the  third  illustration  (p.  350)  could 
be  done  with  the  plane-table,  no  other  instrument  being  re- 
quired. It  could  be  used  for  horizontal  control  in  the  first  and 
second  illustrations  (pp.  349  and  350),  taking  the  place  of  the 
transit  and  of  the  plotting-board,  the  contour-points  being 
located  and  plotted  simultaneously  as  fast  as  they  are  deter- 
mined by  the  level  party.  In  the  same  way,  it  could  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  hand-level  in  the  fifth  illustration;  in 
fact,  the  combination  of  the  traverse-board  (a  rough  plane- 
table)  and  the  hand-level  is  a  very  common  one. 

When  the  horizontal  distances  and  the  elevations  of  points 
are  reduced  from  stadia  readings  and  vertical  angles,  the  man 
who  runs  the  plane-table  may  be  assisted  by  a  computer,  whose 
duties  are  those  described  in  the  second  illustration. 

(g)  Seventh  Illustration,  Summary  of  Methods.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  indicates  the  work  done  by  a  class  in  making  a 
topographic  survey  of  a  rather  extended  area.  It  was  desired 
to  illustrate  as  many  methods  as  possible,  and  to  furnish  work 
for  a  lai^e  number  of  parties,  each  party  going  from  one  kind 
of  work  to  another  until  it  had  been  givten  practice  in  all  the 
different  methods.  This  illustration  will  serve  to  summarize 
the  methods  of  this  chapter  and  to  show  how  different  methods 
may  be  combined  in  the  same  survey. 

(1)  Made  a  reconnoissance  with  the  class,  with  the  followiiig  objects  in 
view:  to  get  an  idea  of  the  drainage  of  the  country;  to  ascertain  what  areas 
were  wooded  and  what  were  comparatively  open ;  to  find  favorable  locations 
for  triangulation  stations  (p.  192),  and  to  plan  the  triangulation  net  (p. 
191);  to  select  a  place  for  a  base-line  (p.  193),  and  decide  upon  its  ap- 
proximate length  (p.  194):  to  decide  tentatively  where  to  run  traverses 
and  what  instruments  ana  methods  to  use. 

(2)  Secured  from  a  railroad  company  the  elevation  of  the  nearest  bench, 
used  this  elevation  in  adopting  a  datimi  for  leveling,  and  started  parties 
from  this  bench  to  run  lines  of  levels  to  the  two  ends  of  the  base-line, 
where  the  first  benches  of  the  survey  were  to  be  established. 

(3)  Built  signals  at  points  selected  for  triangulation  stations  (p.  198). 

(4)  Set  a  hub  for  each  end  of  the  base-line  (p.  57),  referenced  each  hub 
(p.  203),  set  parties  at  work  measuring  the  base-line  (p.  57). 

(5)  Set  parties  at  work  nreapuring  the  angles  of  the  tnangulation  net 
^p.  194),  and  the  vertical  an^bs  to  triangulation  stations  required  for 
trigonometric  leveling  (p.  200).  ,.       . 

(6)  Established  a  true  meridian  through  one  end  of  the  base-hne  by 
observation  on  Polaris  (Chapter  XXVIII),  found  the  true  bearing  of  the 
base-line  by  measuring  the  angle  between  it  and  the  meridian,  checked 
*    .-,J^J?^°«  *>y  observations  on  Polaris  «t  the  other  end  of  the  base-hne. 

(7)  Started  transit  parties  to  establish  secondary  stations  by  nmmng 
traverses  (direct-angle  method,  angles  doubled  (p.  154)).  each  party  to 
begin  at  one  primary  (triangulation)  station  and  to  close  on  * ?«  s^me  or 
some  other  primary  station.  sU  fleeondary  pUHobb  to  be  estabbshed  with 
due  regard  to  their  future  uwfulnesd  (p.  1 50).  ^  , ,.  , 

(8)  Started  level  parties  from  the  benches  near  the  base-line  to  establisb 
benches  near  secondary  stations,  checking  whenever  possible  on  primary 
stations,  the  devations  of  which  were  found  by  trigonometrie  levelmg 

(9)  Set  plane-table  parties  afc  work  in  open  country,  M>me  of  the  parties 
to  start  from  primary  or  secondary  stations,  and,  estabushing  their  own 
tertiary  stations  by  traversing  (p.  322),  to  close  on  some  primary  or  «»o- 
ondary  station.  (Jther  parties  are  to  set  up  in  some  oommandmg  position 
fitMn  whieh  thiM  ttfttiona  pBeviously  slotted  aro  visiUe*  and  oitat  by 
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vhe  three-point  problem  (p.  329).  In  either  case  contours  are  to  be  sketched 
in  by  stadia  and  vertical-angle  method  as  in  the  third  illustration  (p.  350). 

(10)  Set  transit  parties  at  work  in  wooded  areas  unfavorable  for  tri- 
angulation,  each  party  to  start  from  a  primary  or  secondary  station,  es- 
tablishing tertiary  stations  if  necessary,  and  to  close  on  a  primary  or  sec* 
ondary  station.  Method  of  procedure  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  third 
illustration  (p.  350). 

(11)^  Set  transit  parties  at  work  to  run  a  preliminary  survey  for  con- 
structing a  new  road,  tying  this  survey  whenever  possible  to  the  main 
survey  and  numing  in  contours  with  the  level  and  hand-level  as  in  the  fourth 
illustration  (p.  350). 

(12)  Detailed  compass  parties  to  locate  high  cliffs  and  deep  gorges, 
differences  in  elevations  between  top  and  bottom  lines  or  other  control- 
ing  lines  to  be  taken  with  an  aneroid  barometer,  and  less  steep  slopes  with 
the  clinometer,  intervening  contours  to  be  interpolated.  Compass  lines 
are  to  be  tied  to  primary  or  secondary  stations,  and  aneroid  readings  to  be 
oompared  with  elevations  at  benches  whenever  possible. 


CHAPTER  XXVm 

DETERMINATION  OF  A  MERIDIAN 

Bt  Obsbbvations  on  Polabis 

Thb  simplest  and  most  direct  method  of  determining  a  true  meridian  is 
by  observations  on  Polaris.  ^  This  method  is  easily  understood,  and  easily 
carried  out  in  the  field.  It  involves  almost  no  computations,  and  the  few 
aitronomical  data  required  are  easily  obtamed.* 


412.  Why  Polaris  is  Chosen  for  Observations.     The  two 

points  in  which  the  axis  of  the  earth,  indefinitely  produced, 
pierces  the  celestial  sphere  are  the  celestial  poles.  One  of  these 
points  will  be  referred  to  throughout  this  chapter  as  the  North 
Pole  or  simply  Pole.  All  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  revolve 
once  a  day  about  the  earth,  describing  circles  on  the  celestial 
sphere.  If  the  distance  of  a  star  from  the  Pole  is  less  than  the 
altitude  of  the  pole,  the  circle  which  the  star  apparently  de- 
scribes will  not  meet  the  horizon  at  all,  and  the  star  will,  there- 
fore, neither  rise  nor  set,  but  it  will  appear  to  revolve  about 
the  pole  as  a  center.  If  there  were  any  star  exactly  at  the  Pole 
it  would  seem  to  remain  stationary,  and  to  determine  a  true 
meridian  it  would  be  necessary  simply  to  bring  the  cross-hairs 
of  the  telescope  upon  it;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  purposes 
of  the  surveyor,  there  is  no  such  star.  Contrary  to  a  general 
impression,  Polaris  (North  Star)  is  not  exactly  at  the  Pole, 
but  like  all  the  other  stars,  it  appears  to  revolve  around  it. 
The  radius  of  its  diurnal  orbit  is  so  small,  however,  that  of  all 
the  stars,  Polaris  is  the  most  convenient  for  determining  a 
meridian.  Any  other  star  near  the  pole  can  be  used,  provided 
that  certain  data  concerning  it  are  known. 

*  Other  methods  most  used  by  surveyors  for  determining  a  true  merid- 
ian depend  upon  observations  on  the  sun.  They  are  somewhat  difficult 
to  understand  and  to  carry  out  in  the  field,  more  or  less  computation  is 
involved,  and,  for  accurate  results,  astronomical  data  are  required  which 
Are  not  always  at  hand.  These  methods  may  be  studied  to  better  advan- 
tage in  connection  with  a  course  in  field  astronomy,  but  for  purposes  of 
mforence  they  are  outlined  in  Appendix  I. 
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413.  Pacts  Concerning  Polaris.  Before  describing  the 
method  of  taking  observations,  certain  facts  concerning  Polaris 
will  be  given. 

1.  A  simple  way  of  findiiu;  Polaris  is  to  find  first  the  "Great  Dippw" 
(Ursa  Major),  and  then  to  follow  the  line  through  the  two  "Pointers,  i.e. 
the  two  stars  farthest  from  the  handle;    this  Ime  passes  very  near  to  the 

pole.     (See  Fi«.  413  (o).)  .  .,..,,, 

2.  Polaris  is  the  end  star  m  the  handle  of  the 

"Little  Dipper"  (Ursa  Minor).     About  16°  from 

(^     I  the  pole  is  another  star  about  as  bright  as  Po- 

^        I  laris,  and  between  these  two  is  a  curved  row  of 

^  j(  Polaris  three   faint   stars   forming    the    handle   of   the 

*        T^  Pole  *'  Little  Dipper.'* 

2*^1  3.  As    Polaris,    revolving    counter   rlockwise 

:::       ^     i  about  the  Pole,  reaches  its  highest  point,  U.C. 

iJ  '*■   "^     j  ^                    (Fig.  413   (6)),  it  is  said  to  be  af  its  upper  cul- 

I  V                  mination,  when  it  reaches  its  lowest  pomt.  L.C.^ 

I  \  ^                             ^.f,                  it  is  at  its  lousr  cuimino' 

j  ^^                        J^K.               '^^^^     ^°  cither  case  it  ia 

I  ^A                     /v   IN.             in  the  true  meridian. 


j» 'n\oper'^,'?v  ^..  -  if     JP    \__  4.  When  Polaris  reaches 

the  most  easterly  point  of 
its  orbit  it  is  at  its  eokUrn 


j  xi\ooeT  ^  >v 
Ot^^^    -H^  ^  w.E.»      |^-~*.E.i,      the  most  easterly  point  of 

M  1v  '*'      \  V       yy  its  orbit  it  is  at  its  eatttm 

^  I  Mlzar  ^^  elonaation,  E.E.;    hkewise 

'  ^0"  at  the  most  westerly  point 

Fig.  413  (a).  Fig.  413  (6).  it  is  at  its  uettem  elonga- 

tion, W.E. 
6.  The  earth  tiims  on  its  axis  once  in  about  23  hrs.  56.1  m.  (the  sidereal 
day),  hence  Polaris  reaches  any  point  in  its  orbit,  as,  for  example,  its  cul- 
mination or  elongation,  about  4  min.  earlier  each  day  than  it  aid  the  pre- 
ccdingday, 

6.  The  radius  of  the  circle  in  which  Polaris  appears  to  revolve  changM 
from  year  to  year.  This  radius,  called  the  polar  diUance,  when  first  re- 
corded was  about  12*';  it  is  now  (1907)  about  1**  ir.37.  It  will  continue  to 
grow  lees  at  the  rate  of  0.31'  per  year  (approximately)  until  the  star  is 
about  SO*  from  the  pole,  when  it  will  begin  to  increase.  In  1910  it  will.be 
1°  10'.44,  in  1915,  l**  08'.89,  in  1920,  1^  07'.35.  The  mean  polar  dietance 
or  90**  minus  the  mean  declination  of  Polaris  is  given  for  the  beginning  of 
each  year  up  to  1920  in  a  table  in  Appendix  I. 

7.  If  an  observer  at  the  equator  i>oints  the  telescope  of  his  transit  at 
Polaris  when  at  its  eastern  elongation,  the  line  of  sight  -will  be  east  of  the 
true  north  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  polar  distance;   at  the  uestem  elon- 

gition  the  line  of  si^t  will  be  the  same  distance  uest  of  the  true  north, 
ut  if  the  observer  is  in  a  latitude  north  of  the  equator,  and  points  his 
telescope  at  Polaris  when  at  its  elongation,  the  line  of  sight  will  make  an 
angle  with  a  N.  and  S.  line  greater  than  the  polar  distance,  and  the  farther 
north  the  observer  the  greater  this  angle.  Thus,  for  example,  at  the  equa^ 
tor  in  1907  this  angle  is  l"*  ir.37,  but  at  a  latitude  of  40°  this  angle  would 
be  1*  33'.2,  or  22'  greater  than  the  polar  distance.  This  horizontal  angle 
between  the  north  point  and  the  line  of  sight  to  Polaris  at  elongation  is 
called  the  azimuth  at  elongation  and  is  not  to  be  confused  withpoZar  dis- 
tance since  the  two  are  not  the  same  except  at  the  equator.  (This  mean- 
ing of  azimuth  is  the  same  as  that  given  on  p.  114.)  Azimuth  varies  with 
the  position  of  the  observer,  but  polar  distance  does  not.*     The  azimuth 

mimm^     I  ■         I  ^i— .».    ■       II   II  .— i— — ^.— — — — — »i  I  I      .1 1     I  I I  M^— 1  I 

*  A  line  produced  indefinitely  from  the  center  of  the  earth  through  any 
point  on  its  surface  pierces  the  celestial  sphere  in  the  zenith  for  that  point, 
and  hence  observers  at  different  points  will  have  different  zeniths.  The 
spherical  triangle  PZS  having  for  its  vertices  the  Pole  (P),  the  zenith 
(Z),  and  a  heavenly  body  ^S  is  an  astronomical  triangle.     (See  Appendix  I.) 

The  azimuth  of  any  star  at  elongation  is  equal  to  the  angle  PZS,  but  since  , 
Z  changes  for  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface  the  azimuth  PZS  must  I 
change  also,  but  the  polar  distance  PS  at  any  given  time  is,  of  course,  the 
same,  for  it  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  position  of  the  observer. 

If  the  observer  is  at  the  equator  his  zenith  must  be  90^  from  the  pole- 
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for  any  giTeo  latitude  a&d  date  can  be  found  from  a  table  in  tiie  back  of 
this  book. 

8.  The  vertical  angle  which  a  line  of  si^t  to  Polaris  makes  with  the  hori« 
sontal  is  equal,  approximately,  to  the  latitude  of  the  point  where  the  tran- 
Bit  stands.  If  Polaris  were  exactly  at  the  north  pole  the  vertical  angle 
would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  latitude.     (See  Appendix  I.) 

9.  When  Polaris  is  at  its  upper  or  lower  culmination  a  line  of  sight 
directed  to  it  from  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface  will  be  a  true  N.  and 
S.  line.     This  occurs  twice  every  twenty-four  hours. 

10.  For  the  year  1905  Polaris  reached  its  culmination  4  min.  21  sec.  after 
it  was  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  Mizar,  the  second  star  from  the  end 
of  the  handle  of  the  Great  Dipper.  (See  Fig.  413(a).)  For  each  year  after 
1905  add  21  seconds.     Thus  in  1910  the  interval  will  be  6  min.  6  sec. 

1 1 .  The  azimuth  of  Polaris  at  any  ^ven  time  can  be  calculated  by  sphere 
ical  trigonometry.     At  elongation  it  is: 

o-        *      .      iu    i    1         x»         sine  no! ar  distance 

Sme  of  azimuth  at  elongation— -. — .  ^.,    , — -, 

cosme  latitude 

414.  Three  Methods  of  Observing  Polaris.  (1)  At  either 
elongation.  (2)  At  either  cidmination.  (3)  At  any  time. 
The  three  methods  will  be  outlined  first,  and  then  practical  sug- 
gestions given  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  detail. 

I.  At  elongation.  (1)  Before  the  night  of  the  observation 
look  up  in  the  table  given  in  the  back  of  this  book  the  time  of 
elongation  of  Polaris  in  1905  for  latitude  40*  and  longitude  90®, 
and  make  proper  corrections  (see  Suggestion  (1)).  It  is  con- 
venient, but  not  essential,  to  know  the  time  of  elongation 
within  a  minute  or  two.  (2)  Set  up  the  transit  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  time  of  elongation,  and  keeping  the  vwrfcical 
cross-hair  exactly  on  Polaris  follow  the  star  until  it  reaches  its 
elongation  (see  Suggestions  (2)  to  (8)).  (3)  Depress  the  tele- 
scope and  set  a  point  300  or  400  ft.  away  (see  Suggestion  (9)). 
The  line  from  the  transit  to  the  point  thus  established  makes 
an  angle  with  a  true  meridian  equal  to  the  a2dmuth  of  Polaris 
at  elongation.  The  remainder  of  the  work  may  be  done  more 
conveniently  in  the  daytime.  (4)  Before  continuing  the  work 
the  next  day,  look  up  in  the  table  in  the  back  of  the  book  the 
azimuth  of  Polaris  at  elongation  for  the  given  year  and  lati- 
tude. (5)  Set  up  over  the  point  occupied  the  night  before, 
backsight  at  the  point  established  by  the  observation  on  Po- 
laris, and  turn  off  the  azimuth  found  in  (4),  clockwise  if  the 

2.e.,  PZ^W*t  and  if  the  star  is  at  its  elongation  Z8  must  equal  W*  abo, 
hence  the  angle  PZS  must  equal  the  arc  JPS,  i.e.,  the  azimuth  equals  the 
polar  distance.  As  the  observer  goes  north,  however,  his  zenith  moves 
towards  P,  i.e.,  PZ  becomes  leas  than  90°,  for  PZ  mitet  always  equal  90* 
minus  the  latitude  of  the  observer.  The  farther  north  the  observer  goes  the 
shorter  become  the  two  sides  PZ  and  SZ  of  the  triangle  PZS,  but  since 
the  third  side  PS  remains  the  same  the  angle  PZS,  opposite  to  PS,  must 
increase,  i.e.,  the  greater  the  latitude  of  the  observer  the  greater  the  asi« 
muth  of  the  star. 
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observation  was  taken  at  the  western  ek>ngation,  counter- 
clockwise if  taken  at  the  eastern  elongation.  The  line  thus 
established  is  in  the  true  meridian. 

(a)  Method  modified.  While  the  above  method  of  procedure  will  often 
ftuswer  the  purpofle  there  are  two  objeetiofis  to  it:  (1)  There  is  no  check 
on  the  work.  (2)  If  the  transit  is  out  trf  adjustment  so  that  the  line  of 
flight  do»  not  revolve  in  a  vertical  plane,  thJs  resulting  error  is  likely  to 
be  lari^  sinee  the  vertical  angle  through  which  l^e  telweope  is  depressed 
after  sighting  at  Polaris  is  large.  Both  objections  may  be  overcome  by 
taking  a  double  observation.  As  Polaris  does  not  move  east  or  west  more 
than  about  5  sec.  of  arc  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes  before  and  after  eloo- 
gation,  there  is  ample  time  for  two  observations,  the  first  with  the  tele- 
scope normal  and  the  second  with  it  inverted.  If  the  two  points  thus 
established  coincide,  the  instrument;  is  in  adjustment,  otherwise  the  error 
may  be  eliminated  by  taking  a  point  half-way  between.  Oee  the  thixd 
adjustment  of  the  transit  in  Part  III.) 

(6)  Practical  auggeatione.  (1)  The  time  of  elongation  as  taken  from  the 
table  should  be  corrected  for  the  year,  and  for  the  day  of  the  month,  but 
the  small  corrections  for  latitude  and  longitude  may  usually  be  ignored. 
This  corrected  quantity  is  the  local  time  of  elongation,  but  m  the  United 
States  the  ofoservo-'s  watch  is  usualfy  set  to  "standard  time"  and  unlets 
he  is  on  a  standard  meridian  (75°,  90°,  105°,  or  120°  West  Longitude)  he 
must  allow  for  the  difference  between  watch  time  and  local  time.  To  do 
this,  find  the  difference  in  degrees  and  minutes  between  the  longitude  of 
the  place  of  observatibn  and  the  nearest  standard  meridian  (or  the  one 
corr^>onding  to  his  watch  time),  multiply  by  four  and  call  the  product  of 
the  degrees,  minutes,  and  of  the  minutes,  seconds  of  time.  For  example, 
if  the  observer  is  at  70°  20'  West  Longitude  then:  75° -70°  20' -=4°  40': 
(4°40')X4=»16  min.  160  sec. -18  min.  40  see.  Hence  elongation  will 
take  place  18  min.  40  sec.  earlier  if  timed  by  the  observer's  watch.  If 
tiie  observation  is  at  any  time  within  four  minutes  of  elongation  the  ob- 
served azimuth  will  differ  from  the  azimuth  at  elongation  by  less  than 
one  second  of  arc,  hence  it  is  f  r  more  important  to  eliminate  instrumental 
«Tors  by  two  or  more  observations  as  suggested  above  than  to  observe 
Polaris  at  the  exact  time  of  its  elor gation.  (2)  It  is  well  to  test  the  transit 
for  adjustment  on  the  day  of  the  observation,  to  make  sure  that  the  line  of 
sight  revolves  in  a  verticu  plane.  For  the  same  reason  great  pains  should 
be  taken  in  "leveling  up'^  the  transit  at  the  time  of  the  observations. 
(3)  The  point  over  which  the  transit  stands  during  the  observations  should 
be  chosen  so  that  the  point  established  after  sighting  at  Polaris  may  be 
at  least  200  or  300  ft.  diBtant.  It  is  well  to  select  some  regular  station  of 
a  survey,  or  else,  before  nightfall,  to  set  a  point  for  this  purpose  on  one  of 
the  mam  traverse  lines,  so  that  the  bearings  of  all  the  traverse  lines  may 
be  calculated  easily.  (See  Sta.  Y,  p.  390.)  (4)  A  quick  way  of  bringing 
Polaris  into  the  field  of  the  telescope  is  to  clamp  the  latter  inclined  at  an 
angle  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  observer,  and  to  turn  the  transit  on  its 
spindle  until,  looking  along  the  top  of  the  telescope,  Polaris  is  In  line. 
(5)  The  telescope  must  be  focused  for  distant  objects.  As  this  is  some- 
times difficult  to  do  at  night  it  is  well  to  mark  the  correct  position,  once 
for  all,  on  the  object-glass  slide.  (6)  To  illuminate  the  cross-hairs,  hold 
a  lantern  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  object-glass  so  that  its  light 
will  enter  the  telescope.  If  the  transit  is  not  provided  w»th  a  reflector, 
tear  a  hole  about  an  inch  in  diameter  in  a  white  sheet  of  paper  and  by 
means  of  a  rubber  bAnd  attach  the  paper  to  the  telescope  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  star  can  be  seen  through  the  hole  while  the  rest  of  the  paper 
reflects  light  into  the  telescope.  A  little  experimenting  should  make  the 
©rosis-hairs  perfectly  visible — if  not  try  focusing  the  eyepiece  while  sight- 
ing directly  at  the  lantern.  (7)  As  no  angle  is  to  be  measured,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  set  the  vernier  on  the  limb,  and  either  the  upper  or  lower 
clamp  mav  be  used.  (8)  Bring  the  vertical  hair  on  Polaris  about  16 
minutes  before  elongation  and  keep  it  on  the  moving  star  by  means  of  the 
upper  or  lower  tangent-screw.  At  eastern  elongation  Polaris  apparently 
ceases  to  move  east,  but  appears  to  climb  up  the  vertical  hair.  It  will 
flOOQ  move  off  the  hair  westward,  showing  that  it  has  passed  its  elonga- 
ticxD.     In  like  manner  at  the  western  elongation  for  some  minutes  the  star 
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Appears  to  stay  oa  th«  vertical  hair,  but  moves  downward^  and  finally  easn 
ward.  It  is  well  to  take  two  observations  at  elongation,  one  with  the  tele* 
scope  normal  and  one  with  it  inverted,  as  explained  above.  (9)  Before 
depressing  the  telescope  to  establish  the  point  on  the  ground  make  sure 
that  all  clamps  are  tight.  To  set  the  point  bring  a  lantern  into  line 
by  sighting  across  the  top  of  the  telescope  and  signaling  with  another 
buitern  held  at  the  transit.  Set  a  stake  in  line  a  few  inches  in  front  of 
the  lantern,  driving  it  until  the  top  is  a  little  above  the  ({round.  Hold  » 
pencil  on  the  stake  and  a  handkerchief  back  of  the  pencil  but  in  front  of 
the  lantern.  Tne  handkerchief  not  only  makes  the  pencil  stand  out  with 
surprising  distinctness,  but  it  renders  the  cross-hairs  plainly  visible,  and 
the  penou  is  easily  brought  into  line  and  a  tack  set  in  the  stake.  Some* 
times  it  is  more  convenient  to  hold  a  piece  of  white  paper  against  the  side 
of  a  fence  or  building,  and  then  direct  a  strong  light  on  a  pencil  hdd  against 
the  paper.  A  box,  open  on  two  sides,  with  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  stretched 
across  one  of  the  openings,  and  a  light  behind  the  p>aper,  ia  sometimea 
used.  (10)  Check  observations  may  be  taken  at  any  time  within  an  hour 
of  elongation,  by  correcting  the  asimuth  by  the  formula  c^A;^'  (see  p.  359). 

n.  At  culmination.  (1)  The  time  may  be  taken  from  the 
table  in  the  back  of  the  book.  It  may  also  be  known  by  ob- 
serving when  Polaris  and  Mizar  are  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 
and  following  Polaris  for  the  proper  interval  afterward  (4  m. 
21  sec.  in  1905,  see  (10),  p.  356).  Notice,  that  in  this  second 
method,  it  matters  not  if  the  observer's  watch  is  slow  or  fast. 
(2)  Having  sighted  on  Polaris  at  the  moment  of  its  culmina- 
tion, depress  the  telescope  and  set  a  point  as  in  Method  I. 
The  line  from  the  transit  to  the  point  thus  established  is  a  true 
N.  and  S.  line. 

(e)  Note,  Since  Polaris  and  Misar  cannot  be  seen  within  the  field  of  the 
telescope,  it  is  necessary  to  alternately  sisht  at  Polaris  and  thai  at  Misar 
to  determine  the  moment  when  they  are  both  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 
This  is  likely  to  be  the  source  of  a  small  error. 

When  Mizar  cannot  be  used,  as  in  the  spring  months,  the  star  9  Caa- 
siopeiie  is  sometimes  used  instead.  Culmination  occurs  about  5  m.  5.  sec. 
(in  1905)  after  this  star  is  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  Polaris,  the 
interval  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  20  seconds  per  year. 

The  time  from  either  eloufl^tion  to  upper  culmination  is  about  5  hr. 
55  m.,  while  from  either  elongation  to  lower  culmination  it  is  about  6  hr. 
3  m. 

III.  At  any  time.  (1)  Set  up  the  transit  and  sight  at 
Polaris,  noting  the  time  of  observation.  The  nearer  to  the 
time  of  elongation  the  more  slowly  the  star  is  moving  and  the 
better  will  be  the  results.  (2)  Set  a  point  several  hundred  feet 
away,  as  in  the  two  preceding  methods.  (3)  The  azimuth  of 
this  line  for  the  year,  hour,  and  latitude  may  be  ascertained  at 
leisure  (see  suggestions  below),  and  the  angle  turned  off  the 
following  day  to  establish  a  true  meridian,  as  in  Method  I. 

(d)  Practical  sugaettions.  In  this  method  it  is  necessary  to  know  tiie 
locisd  time  of  the  observation  to  the  nearest  minute,  and  to  ascertain  the 
azimuth  of  Polaris  for  that  time  and  for  the  latitude  of  the  observer.  This 
'V'muth  may  be  found  from  tables  given  in  the  "Manuel  of  Surveying 
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imtruction/'  issued  by  the  General  Land  Office,*  or  it  may  be  computed. 
If  the  observatioa  is  made  witnin,  say,  an  hour  before  or  after  elongation 
the  foUowmg  approximate  con-ection  will  give  the  azimuth  to  within  a 
■mall  fraction  of  a  mmute.  c^kt^,  where  c~  correction  in  seconds  of  arc 
to  be  applied  to  the  azimuth  at  elongation,  £  — time  of  observation  before 
or  after  elongation  in  minutes,  and  k  a  coefficient  depending  on  the  lati* 
tude.     For  30°  ik  =  0.052,  for  40°  A; =0.058,  and  for  60°  A;  =  0.069.1 

The  true  value  of  the  azimuth  of  Polaris  at  any  time  may  be  eomputod 
by  the  methods  explained  in  books  on  field  or  geodetic  astronomy. 

415.  Methods  Compared,  (a)  At  donffotion.  The  proper 
time  for  sighting  on  the  star  is  known  without  depending  upon 
the  watch.  There  is  time  to  make  two  or  more  obpervations 
while  Polaris  is  moving  apparently  neither  east  nor  west.  Little 
or  no  calculation  is  involved.  With  the  same  eare  the  error 
is  likely  to  be  smaller  than  those  made  in  the  other  two  methods. 
The  only  disadvantage  is  that  both  elongations  may  occur  at 
inconvenient  times  for  observations,  very  late  at  night,  or  in 
the  daytime.  (See  April  15,  in  table  for  time  of  elongations.) 
If  instrumental  errors  are  eliminated  either  by  careful  adjust  • 
ment  and  leveling  or  by  repetition  (modified  method,  p.  357), 
the  error  should  never  exceed  one  minute  of  arc,  and  usually  it 
should  be  less  than  30". 

(6)  At  culmination.  The  star  appears  to  be  moving  rapidly, 
and  an  error  in  time  of  two  minutes  is  equivalent  to  about  one 
minute  of  arc,  hence  the  observation  must  be  taken  more 
quickly  and  at  the  proper  moment.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
eliminate  errors  of  adjustment  by  two  observations.  If  the 
time  of  culmination  is  found  by  sighting  at  Mizar,  it  is  some* 
what  difficult  to  ascertain  when  this  star  is  in  the  same  vertical 
plane  with  Polaris,  as  the  two  are  not  in  the  field  of  the  tele- 
scope at  the  same  time.  With  reasonable  care,  however,  the 
error  of  observation  at  cuhnination  should  not  exceed  one 
minute  of  arc. 

(c)  At  any  time.  The  method  has  all  the  disadvantages  of 
the  preceding  method,  and  in  addition  it  involves  considerable 
calculation,  correct  data  for  which  are  not  always  at  hand. 
The  method  is  used  only  when  the  other  two  are  impracticable. 

416.  Rough  Determination  of  the  True  Meridian.  If 
a  transit  is  not  at  hand,  any  of  the  preceding  methods,  espe- 
cially the  first  two,  may  be  carried  out  roughly  as  follows:  Su^ 
pend  a  long  plumb-line,  and  on  a  level  support  place  the  rear- 


♦  See  Johnson's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surv^yinOt  p.  660. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  667. 
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sight  of  a  compass  or  anything  having  a  smaQ  hole  m  it  to 
look  through.  Shift  the  sight  to  the  right  or  left  to  keep  it 
in  line  with  the  star  and  the  plumb-line  until  .the  time  of  elon- 
gation or  culmination,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  line  of  sight 
thus  established  may  be  marked  by  stakes,  but  of  course  it 
will  be  shorter  and  much  less  accurate  than  if  established  with 
a  transit.  With  care,  however,  a  meridian  can  be  established 
in  this  way  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
pass surveying.  For  exunple,  if  the  plumb-line  is  50  ft.  from 
the  peep-sight  and  an  error  of,  say,  0.2  ft.  is  made  in  sighting 
and  setting  the  stake,  the  corresponding  angular  error  will  be 
about  14  minutes  of  arc.     (See  p.  105.) 

417*  To  Determine  the  Magnetic  Declination*  (1)  De- 
termine a  true  N.  and  S.  meridian  by  one  of  the  methods  of 
Art.  414.  (2)  With  vernier  at  zero,  backsight  along  the  men* 
dian,  and  measure  the  angle  between  this  line  and  a  line  foimd 
by  turning  the  upper  plate  until  the  needle  points  to  the  sero 
of  the  compass-box. .  This  angle  is  the  magnetic  declination. 

PracHedl  augoesHons,  (1)  If  there  Ss  a  declin:.ti6n  arc,  be  sure  that  it 
is  set  at  zero.  (2)  Tlie  efaief  diffieult^  Ir.  determining  mametic  decline* 
tion  lies  in  the  laclc  of  sensitiveness  of  the  needle.  It  will  oe  found  that 
when  the  needle  is  almost  at  zero,  the  nppor  {>late  can  often  be  turned 
several  minutes  by  usins  the  tanemt  screw,  with  little  if  any  effect  on 
the  needle.  One  way  to  overcome  this  is  to  observe  the  reading  of  the 
vernier  when  the  needle  points  to  N.,  then  undamp  the  upper  plate,  turn 
it  sev^al  degrees  in  aay  direction,  the  needle  having  been  raised  off  its 
pivotf  lower  the  needle,  quickly  set  the  vernier  at  its  original  reading  and 
see  if  the  needle  settles  at  N.  If  ^  not,  repeat  the  process,  changing  the 
setting  of  the  vernier  a  little  each  time  until  the  needle  does  settle  at  zero. 
Even  then  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  declination  within  three 
or  four  minutes.  An  this.,  however,  is  closer  than  one  can  read  the  com- 
pass, this  error  is  usually  of  litUe  importance.  (8)  Tf  the  azimtifft,  of 
Pblaris  has  been  determined,  it  is  not  necessary  of  course,  to  actually 
stake  out  a  N.  and  S.  Une.  The  declination  may  be  measured  from  the 
line  fixed  bv  the  observation  and  allowance  made  for  asimuth.  For 
example,  a  line  is  established  bv  observation  at  eastern  elongation,  and 
the  azimuth  of  this  line  for  the  date  of  observation  is  1°  34'.  Badcsigfat- 
ing  along  this  line  with  vernier  at  zero,  and  then  turning  the  upperplate 
until  the  needle  points  exactly  at  aero,  the  vonier  reading  is,  say,  12^  1(K. 
If  the  declination  is  Vfeat  it  must  be  12°  llK-1*  34'-.10»  36'.  If  the  deo- 
linatiea  ia  eeue  it  mxut  be  12P  KK-hl^  S4'-18"  44' 
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OFFICE  WORK 


INTRODUCTORY 

Office  work  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  vis,:  (1)  Com* 
fuiing  and  (2)  Drawing, 

418.  Computations  are  of  two  kinds*  (1)  Computations 
required  for  purposes  of  plotting,  which  include  such  work  as 
Calculation  of  Bearings  (C3iapter  XXX)»  Laiitudee  and  Depot*" 
lures  (Chapter  XXXI),  Omitted  Measurements  (Chapter  XXXII), 
and  other  miscellaneous  conq>utati<»iB  preparatory  to  plotting 
maps  and  profiles. 

(2)  Computations  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  to 
be  used  in  laying  out  work  in  the  field,  or  for  ascertaining  do- 
sired  information  concerning  the  tract  surveyed.  Under  this 
head  may  be  classed  such  work  as  Calculation  of  Areas  (Chapter 
XXXIII),  Parting  off  Land  ((Chapter  XXXIV),  Earthwork 
Computations  (Chapter  XXXV),  and  miscellaneous  work  in 
computing  dimensions  and  elevations. 

For  the  most  part  office  computations  involve  only  the  fflm« 
plest  principles  of  plane  trigonometry  and  of  geometxy.  Aocch 
racy  and  facility  in  the  use  of  logarithms  is  essential. 

419.  Drawing  consists  in  plotting  and  in  finishing  maps  and 
profiles,  and,  occasionally,  in  the  graphic  solution  of  problems. 

(1)  Plotting  consists  mainly  in  reversing  on  paper  operations 
in  the  field,  drawing  instruments  being  used  in  place  of  field 
instruments,  and  measuremenU  being  laid  off  to  a  greatly  re- 
duced scale.  The  nature  of  this  work  is  suggested-  by  the  fol- 
lowing chapters:  Methods  of  Plotting  Angles  (Chapter  XXXVUI), 
Methods  ofPloUing  Traverses  (Chapter  XXXIX),  PloUing  Details 
(Caiapter  XLI),  and  PtoUing  Profiles  (Chapter  XLIII).  Many 
of  the  methods  are  analogous  to  field  methods,  the  scale  being 
used  in  place  of  the  tape,  and  the  protractor  ia  place  of  the 
transit  or  compass. 

(2)  Finishing  Maps  and  Profiles  (Chapter  XLII)  consists  in 
inking  the  pencil  drawing,  in  lettering  the  map,  in  putting  on 
ooav^itional  signs,  and  in  miscellaneous  work  such  as  drawing 
border-lines  and  meridian  needles. 
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CHAPTER  XXDC 
OFFICE  COMPUTATIONS 

General  Directioks  and  Suooestions 

In  this  chcu)ter  are  ^ven  general  directiuns  and  suggestions  which  apply 
to  all  kinds  of  office  computations.  The  aim  is  to  outline  methods  of  avcM<i- 
ing  mistakes  and  of  economizing  time.     ' 


420.  Checking  Computations  is  recognized  in  practice  as 
a  very  essential  part  of  office  work.  No  important  result  is 
allowed  to  stand  until  it  has  been  checked.  Each  student, 
therefore,  should  learn  to  check  his  own  work  as  a  matter  of 
course;  otherwise  he  will  find  himself  severely  handicapped 
when  he  enters  upon  actual  practice.  Once  he  understands  a 
method,  he  should  find  his  own  mistakes,  and  make  sure  of  his 
own  results,  before  submitting  work  to  an  instructor. 

Remark.  Frequently  students  may  work  together  with  profit  when 
gindyinq  methods,  but  the  habit  ot  comparing  results  at  every  opportunity 
is  a  real  weakness  which  is  likely  to  cling  to  one  long  after  graduation.  It 
is  true  that  in  practice  two  men  often  work  on  the  same  problem,  but 
unless  they  work  independently  any  agreement  in  results  is  of  little  value 
as  a  check. 

There  are  severa).  general  methods  of  checking  computations, 
among  which  are:  (1)  Checking  arithmetical  work  step  by  stejv, 
as,  for  example,  checking  multiplication  by  casting  out  nincr 
(p.  366).  (2)  Checking  results  by  known  conditions,  as,  foj 
example,  checking  the  three  computed  values  of  the  interior 
angles  of  a  triangle  by  comparing  their  sum  with  180**.  (3) 
Checking  a  result  by  using  a  different  method  of  computation, 
as,  for  example,  finding  the  length  of  the  hypothenuse  of  s 
right-angled  triangle  by  trigonometry  and  then  checking  it  by 
squaring  the  other  two  sides.  (4)  Checking  a  result  by  usin|c 
different  data,  as,  for  example,  checking  the  length  of  a  diag* 
onal  of  a  quadrilateral  by  solving  each  of  the  two  triangle^  of 
which  it  is  a  conmion  side.    Usually  one  or  more  of  then 
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methods  of  checking  can  be  itsed,  no  matter  what  the  nature 
of  the  computations  may  be. 

(a)  Approximate  checks  are  of  great  value  in  making  sure  that 
no  large  mistake  has  been  made.  Computed  areas  may  be 
checked  approximately  by  means  of  the  planimeter  (p.  408). 
Latitudes  and  departures  of  a  traverse  which  does  not  close 
may  be  checked  roughly  by  plotting  the  traverse  (p.  463). 
Computed  lengths  may  be  checked  by  scaling  the  map.  Accu- 
rate computations  may  be  checked  roughly  by  the  use  of  the 
alide-rule.  Thus  many  approximate  methods  are  constantly 
used  to  check  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  more  ace  u 
rate  methods. 

421*  Systematic  Methods*  The  main  object  of  systematic 
methods  in  office  work  is  to  economize  time.  Checks  are  used 
to  detect  mistakes,  systematic  methods  to  avoid  them.  The 
remarks  in  Art.  15,  p.  8,  are  especially  true  of  office  computa* 
tions. 

Remark,  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  convince  students  that  systematic 
methods  actually  shorten  work.  In  the  long  run  it  will  take  less  time  to 
avoid  mistakes  than  to  correct  them.  Why  not  take  a  li^itle  trouble  to 
avoid  much  trouble? 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  systematizing  office 
computations: 

(1)  A  *' separate-leaf*'  note-hook  with  pages  about  8"X10J" 
is  recommended  for  class-work.  The  computations  for  each 
exercise  can  be  handed  in,  checked,  returned,  arranged  in  logi- 
cal order  in  the  note-book,  and  preserved  for  future  reference. 
Avoid  the  use  of  loose  scraps  of  paper  for  computations. 

(2)  Arrangement,  Adopt  some  economical  and  systematic 
arrangement.  If  the  same  kind  of  work  is  always  aiTanged  in 
the  same  way,  blunders  and  omissions  often  become  self-evi- 
dent. It  is  usually  advantageous  to  arrange  work  in  columns. 
(See  pp.  393  and  425.)  The  head  of  each  column,  each  final 
result,  and  all  other  important  quantities  should  be  labeled  so 
that  every  step  in  the  computations  may  be  followed  by  simply 
glancing  through  the  work. .  At  the  head  of  the  page  the  prol>> 
lems  should  be  concisely  stated,  and  the  data  given. 

(3)  Order  of  procedure.  Having  brought  together  all  the 
necessary  data;,  check  them  before  beginning  computations.  Too 
frequently  mistakes  are  made  in  copying  data  from  field  notes. 
Aim  to  perform  at  one  time  all  operations  that  are  alike.     (Se^ 
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p.  S74.)  Adhere  to  the  same  <»der  of  prooeduie  for  filmilar 
problems,  so  that  much  of  the  work  will  become  automatic, 
and  the  chances  of  error  will  be  diminished. 

422.  Speed  in  computing  may  be  gained  in  several  ways, 
viz.:  (1)  By  adopting  econcHnic  methods  of  procedure;  (2)  by 
using  short  cuts  in  arithmetical  work;  (3)  by  eliminating  un- 
necessary steps  and  worthless  refinements;  (4}  by  the  use  of 
tables;  (5)  by  the  use  of  graphic  methods;  (6)  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  methods. 

423.  Economic  Methods  of  Procedure  consist  largely  in 
grouping  like  operations,  frequently  the  entire  work  in  a 
problem  can  be  blocked  out  on  paper  ir  some  convenient  form 
before  any  numerical  work  is  begun,  so  that  afterward  the  atten- 
tion may  be  concentrated  upon  the  mechanical  work  of  com- 
putation (see  p.  399).  This  is  especially  true  of  logarithmic 
computations.  The  less  the  mind  is  compelled  to  turn  from  one 
thing  to  another  the  more  quickly  and  accurately  it  works. 

424.  Short  Cuts  in  Arithmetical  Work.  There  are  a  few 
simple  methods  of  shortening  arithmetical  work  in  conmion  use 
that  are  of  great  value  in  computing.  If  the  student  is  not 
already  familiar  with  those  given  in  this  article,  he  can  easily 
learn  them,  and,  once  he  becomes  accustomed  to  their  use,  he 
will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  time  they  save. 

(a)  Mhntal   multiplication.    The    product    of   composite 

numbers  may  be  obtained  mentally  by  resolving  them  into 

factors  and  finding  the  product  of  these  factors. 

(1)  32X28-16X8X7=896.       (2)  32  cu.  yds. X27  =  16X6X9=864  cu.  ff 

When  the  multiplier  is  a  factor  of  100  multiply  by  100  and  divide  by  the 

proper  quantity: 

(3)  68X25  =  6800-5-4  =  1700  (4)  98X50=9800  +  2=4900 

(5)  76X75-3800-1-1900-5700  (6)  41X150-41004- 2050 -615a 

Mental  division  is  the  reverse  of  the  above. 
(7)  864  cu.  ft. -^  27 -864  divided  by  9  and  again  by  3— 32  cu.  yds. 

(6)  Long  multiplication  can  be  shortened  in  many  cases 
by  a  similar  method.  It  is  surprising  how  many  times  two 
adjacent  figures  in  the  multiplier  form  a  number  which  is  an 
even  multiple  of  another  figure  in  the  multiplier. 

2875  Cinum.  -2468 

273  0.3183 


8625  7404 
77625  44424 
7404 

784875 


Diam. -785.5644 


ophob  computations  sea 

JUM9traiioH.  In  tbe  fint  iBurtfmtimi  8625  is  multipHed  by  0.  since 
27—9X3.  In  the  second  iUustration  inultii>Iy  fint  by  the  kft-hMid  3, 
and  then  7404  by  6,  since  18-6X3. 

(3)  Multiply  26S894X  497328,  multiplying  by  only  4  digits  instead  of  6. 

Suggestion:  32-4X8  and  49-7X7. 

(c)  Long  division.    There  is  little  gained  in  appl3dng  the 

corresponding  process  in  division  except  when  the  divisor  can 

be  factored  into  two  divisors,  each  of  which  does  not  exceed  12. 

lUuatTation,    48926-*- 63.    The  work  as  shown  requires  16    7|48926. 
figures,  while  long  division  by  the  regular  method  would  re-      9)6989.4 
quire  at  least  29.  776.6 

(d)  Abridged  multiplication  may  be  used  when  the  prod- 
uct is  required  only  to  a  given  number  of  places  of  figures. 
The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  (1)  Reverse  the  order 
of  the  figures  of  the  multiplier,  writing  them  directly  below 
those  of  the  multiplicand.  (2)  Multiply  in  the  usual  way, 
except  that  in  multiplying  by  any  figure  of  the  multiplier  begin 
with  the  one  in  the  multiplicand  directly  above  it,  mentally 
adding  anything  which  should  be  carried  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  preceding  figure  of  the  multiplicand  by  this  figure 
of  the  multiplier;  the  result  is  the  first  right-hand  figure  of  the 
corresponding  partial  product.  The  partial  products  are  written 
so  that  their  right-hand  figures  are  in  the  same  vertical  coliunn. 
The  decimal  point  is  determined  by  inspection. 

Illustration.  Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  140.66  by  52.13  to  one  deci- 
mal place.  The  long  method  ol  multiplication  and  the  short  method  are 
given  side  by  side. 

140.66  140.66 

5  2.13  31.2  5 


42198  70330 

14066  2813 

28132  141 

70330  42 


7  3  3  2.6  0  5  8  7  3  3  2.6 

Notice  that  in  multiplying  by  1  the  result  was  put  down  as  141  instead 
of  140.  This  wri.s  because  the  amount  to  carry  (0.6)  was  nearer  1  than  0. 
(e)  HoU.  Tf  a  result  is  required  to  n  places  oi  figures,  it  is  usually  best 
to  write  the  first  or  right-hand  figure  of  the  multiplier  under  the  n+l 
place  of  the  multiplicand,  i.e.,  carry  the  computation  one  more  place 
than  required.  This  is  illustrated  below,  where  the  residt  was  required  to 
four  places  of  figures.     (Or  two  decimal  places.) 

4R667ft  4  8.6  678  4  8.6  678 

1.0  6  23  3  26  0.1  3  260.1 

] 460034  48668  4867 

973356  2920  292 

2920068  07  10 

486678  14  1 


5169980394  61.6  99  61.7  0 
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The  right-hand  multiplication  is  acourate  enough  for  most  puzpooes,  but 
by  carrjring  the  work  to  five  places,  as  in  the  middle  example,  the  result 
is  exact  to  four  places.  (In  this  case  it  happens  to  be  exact  to  five  places.) 
(/)  NcU.  Always  begin  bv  multiplying  that  figure  in  the  multiplicand 
which  stands  in  the  first  place  to  the  right  of  the  multiidier.  Before 
carrying  over  the  result,  change  it  to  the  single  digit  which  most  nearly 
expresses  it  Jh  the  next  left-hand  place.  For  example,  if  the  product  u 
less  than  5  there  is  nothing  to  carry;  if  it  is  5  or  more  but  less  than  15 
there  is  one  to  carry;  if  it  is  15  or  more  but  less  than  25  there  is  two 
to  carry,  and  so  on.  Thus  in  the  middle  example  shown  above  when 
multiplying  by  6  the  process  is  6X6  =  36  or  nearly  4  and  (6X6) +  4  =  40, 

giving  a  0  for  the  first  figure.     In  the  right-hand  example  in  multiplying 
y  2  the  process  is  2X8  =  16  or  nearly  2  and  (2X4) +  2  =  10. 

(g)  Abridged  division  consists  in  deleting  a  figure  of  the 
divisor  in  each  partial  division  after  the  first,  instead  of  bring- 
ing down  the  next  figure  in  the  dividend. 


3.1416)41.689348(13.27 
31416 

3.1416)41.689348(13.27 
31416 

10273 
9425 

102733 
94218 

848 
623 

84854 
62832 

220 
220 

220228 
219912 

316 
Illusiraiion.  Notice  that  in  multiplying  the  divisor  after  deleting,  the 
figure  deleted  is  multiplied  mentally  and  the  nearest  digit  carried  over: 
thus  in  multiplying  by  3  begin  with  6,  the  figure  deleted,  then  3X6  =  18  =  2 
(nearly)  to  carry,  and  (3  XI) +  2  =  5,  the  first  digit  in  9425.  Likewise,  in 
multiplying  by  7,  7X4  =  28=3  (nearly)  and  (7Xl)+3=0,  the  first  digit 
in  220. 

Remark.  If  a  quotient  is  desired  to  n  places  of  figures,  it  Is  better  in 
some  cases  to  obtain  n-i-2  or  one  half  of  the  required  figures  before  begin- 
ning to  delete. 

(h)  Rule  for  checking  multiplication.  Cast  out  nines 
from  (1)  the  multiplicand,  (2)  the  multiplier,  and  (3)  the  prod- 
uct. The  result  in  (3)  should  equal  the  product  of  the  results 
of  (1)  and  (2). 

Methods  of  casting  ovt  ninea.  Casting  out  nines  from  any  number  is 
equivalent  to  subtracting  from  that  number  the  nearest  multiple  of  nine. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  subtracting  from  the  Aum  of  all  the  digits 
in  the  number  the  nearest  multiple  of  nine,  but  it  is  somewhat  easier  to 
cross  out  first  all  9*8  and  all  figures  whose  sum  is  9  or  a  multiple  of  9,  and 
then  to  add  the  remaining  figures.  For  example,  let  4  867  428  be  the 
given  number;  first  cross  out  4,  8,  and  6,  also  2  and  7,  thus  leaving  4  and 
s;  then  4+8»-12  and  12  —  9  =  3  (or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
1  +  2=3).  The  same  result  is  obtained  by  adding  the  digits,  thus:  4+8+0 
+7  +  4  +  2+8=39  and  39-36=3  (or  3  +  9-12,  and  1  +  2-3).  Another 
method  is  to  bes^in  at  one  end  to  add  the  digits,  but  to  keep  casting  out 
nines  as  the  addition  progresses,  thus:  4+8+6=0,  and  0+7  +  4+2=13  = 
1+3—4,  and  4  +  8  =  12=1+2=3.  Having  once  become  accustomed  to 
casting  out  nines  the  method  aflfords  a  very  simple  and  rapid  check  for 
multiplication,  as  illustrated  below.    (See  e:q>lanati(m  top  of  next  page.) 
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1?8'X5  =  4  2X^H       =>  2 

%XS  =3  31$3       ^  6  . 

t^\'8J5  —  12-12  78)i^S^6^^-21=12 

3=-3 

14066        «=  8  XXX678       =  3 

^2X51        =  2  10152^       =  3 


X3A0O58= 16=16      SX0^lRl5lO3'ai  =0  =  9 

JUuatraiion.  Taking  the  multiplicands,  multipliers,  and  products  from 
pages  364  and  365,  the  nines  may  be  cast  out  as  indicated  aoove.  Notice 
that  7848  =  2/ «0  in  the  first  illustration.  In  the  number  5  160  980  394, 
the  three  9's  were  first  crossed  out,  then  6  and  3,  then  8  and  1,  leaving  5 
and  4  equal  to  0.  In  this  way  by  crosf^ing  out  from  inspection  two  or 
more  figures  whose  sum  is  9  or  18  or  27,  the  work  becomes  very  simple. 

Remark.  Of  course  this  method  is  not  an  absolute  check,  for  it  will 
happen  occasionally  that  two  mistakes  are  made  which  oiTnet  each  other 
For  example,  one  figure  in  the  product  may  be  1  too  laree  and  another  1 
too  small;   the  sum  would  check  though  the  product  would  be  wrong. 

If  the  remainder  in  either  factor  Is  0,  it  is  necessary,  not  to  ca.^t  out  nine^ 
from  the  other  factor,  but  simply  to  note  whether  the  remainder  of  the 
product  is  0.     Why? 

(i)  Rule  for  checking  division'.  Cast  out  Cs  from  (1)  the 
dividend,  (2)  the  divisor,  (3)  the  quotient,  and  (4)  the  re- 
mainder if  there  is  one.  Multiply  the  result  m  (2)  by  the 
result  in  (3)  and  add  the  result  in  (4).  This  final  result  should 
equal  the  result  in  (1).  This  process  is,  of  course,  the  reverse 
of  the  preceding. 

lUvatration.  Take  the  dividend,  divisor,  quotient,  and  remainder  from 
p.  366: 

Dividend,  4L689348-7 

Divisor,  3.1416       -  6 

Quotient,  13.27       -  4 

Remainder,  31 6  =  1  +  24  =  7  (check) 

(/)  To  SQUARE  A  SMALL  NUMBER.  (1)  Add  to  or  subtract 
from  the  given  number  a  quantity  such  that  the  result  will  be 
a  multiple  of  ten.  (2)  Subtract  from  or  add  to  the  number  the 
same  quantity.  (3)  Multiply  the  result  in  (1)  by  the  result 
in  (2),  and  add  the  square  of  the  quantity  subtracted  or  added 
in  (1)  and  (2). 

842-80X88+16«7066  48»«  50X46+4*2304 

(8i)^-8X94-(J)«-72l  (8J)»-8X8J+a)'«68A 

The  above  rule  is  particularly  easy  of  application  in  squaring 
multiples  of  5. 

(25)2«20X30+ 25-625  (45)' -40X60 +25 -2025 
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{k)  Square  root  op  small  numbers.  The  following  ap- 
proximate method  usually  gives  results  which  are  accurate 
enough  for  most  purposes:  Divide  the  given  number  by  that 
nimiber  whose  square  is  nearest  the  given  number  and  find  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  the  quotient  and  the  divisor.  Expressed 
algebraically,  let  iV«the  given  number,  5= the  nearest  square, 
and  r-^Vs. 

\/N^(t^+r\  -5-2 
-V/Si^  (^+9y-^2-(9.33+9)-^2«9.17  (9.1652  correct) 
\/|7«  (y+7)  -5-2=  (6.71+ 7) -^2= 6.86  (6.8557  correct) 

(Z)  Square  root  of  large  numbers  may  be  foimd  in  the 
same  way  provided  a  table  of  squares  is  also  used.  The  above 
formula  may  be  written  in  a  more  convenient  form  when  applied 
to  large  numbers. 

V^"r+[(A--iS)-^(2Xr)l 
V^32200«  179+  [(32200-32041)+ (2X 179)]- 

179.444  (179.44358  correct) 
n/175440-  419+  [(175440- 175561)-^  (2  X  419)]« 

418.856  (418.85558  correct) 

The  value  of  S,  the  nearest  square,  is  taken  from  a  table  of 
squares.  Not  only  is  this  method  very  much  shorter  than  the 
ordinary  process  of  extracting  a  square  root,  but  results  are 
usually  correct  to  three  and  often  to  four  decimal  places.  De- 
leting the  divisor  (see  p.  366)  shortens  the  process  still  more. 

(m)  Checking  by  second  differences.  This  method  is 
nseful  in  a  variety  of  problems  involving  equations  of  the  second 
degree.  It  is  especially  useful  in  checking  ordinates,  taken  at 
equal  intervals,  to  horizontal  or  vertical  curves.  In  this  case 
the  method  consists  simply  in  finding  the  "first  differences" 
between  successive  ordinates,  and  then  finding  the  "second 
differences"  between  the  "first  differences";  the  "second 
differences"  should  be  equal.  Due  regard  should  be  paid  to 
algebraic  signs. 

lUuatraHfm.  Let  it  be  required  to  check  the  elevation  given  on  page  SOS 
for  a  vertical  curve.  The  work  below  shows  that  the  "  second  differences" 
are  equal,  and  hence  the  elevations  are  probably  oorreet. 
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ESerationfl 

First  Differenoes 

Second  DiffereneM 

98.6000 

+  .4125 

98. 1875 

+  .2375 

+1750 

97.9500 

+  .0625 

+  1750 

97.8875 

-•1125 

+  1750 

98.0000 

-.2875 

+  1750 

98.2875 

-.4625 

+  1750 

98.7500 

-.6375 

+1750 

99.3875 

-.8125 

+1760 

100.2000 

(n)  Additional. 

ARITHMETICAL  CHECKS. 

Addition.    The  iimial 

check  is  to  add  both  up  and  down  the  columns.  Another  check 
is  to  go  over  the  work  a  second  tune,  adding  in  the  carried 
figures  after  the  others,  instead  of  before,  or  vice  versa. 

Stibiraction,  Add  the  subtrahend  and  the  remainder,  but 
cover  up  the  minuend  while  doing  so. 

Multiplication.  In  place  of  the  check  afforded  by  casting  out 
9's  a  similar  check,  more  laborious  but  more  reliable,  is  that  by 
excess  of  ll's.    Thus  in  the  examples  on  p.  367: 

2875  -i- 1 1  —       261  +  remainder  of  4 
273-i-ll-         24+         •♦  •'  9 


784875+11=  71352+         ••  •*  3 

9X4-36  and  36+11 -3+         •*  *'  3  (check) 

2468 +11-       224  +  remainder  of  4 
3183  +  11-       289+         ••  **  4 


7855644+11-714149+         '•  •*  5 

4X4=16  and  16  +  11-1+         *•  *'  5  (check) 

When  a  product  is  not  carried  to  the  full  number  of  places,  as 
in  abridged  multiplication,  neither  the  check  by  excess  of  9's  nor 
that  by  excess  of  ll's  can  be  used.  In  such  a  case  a  good  check 
is  to  reverse  the  position  of  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand. 

Division.  Instead  of  casting  out  9's  a  check  by  excess  of  ll's 
may  be  used.  When  the  work  has  not  been  carried  to  the  full 
number  of  places,  as  in  abridged  division,  about  the  only  check 
is  to  multiply  divisor  and  quotient  together  and  add  in  the 
remfdnder. 

425.  Eliminating  Worthless  Refinements  consists  chiefly 
in  avoiding  the  use  of  unnecessary  figures.  Data  may  be 
given  to  more  places  of  figures  than  there  is  any  need  of,  or 
time  may  be  wasted  in  trying  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  pre- 
cision than  the  data  will  warrantt    The  aim  in  this  article  is  to 
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show  that  in  all  calculations  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  ciitical 
inspection  of  the  niunbers  which  enter  into  every  computation 
for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  figures  which  cannot  affect  the 
accuracy  of  the  final  results.  Not  only  is  it  a  waste  of  time  to 
use  an  unnecessary  nimiber  of  figures  in  computations,  but  the 
lesults  thus  obtained  are  misleading,  for  they  appear  to  be  more 
accurate  than  they  really  are.  Worthless  figures  may  be 
avoided  by  an  intelligent  use  of  the  following  facts:  (1)  Num- 
bers expressing  measurements  cannot  be  exacts  for  the  true 
value  of  a  single  measurement  is  never  known.  (2)  A  result 
cannot  be  more  accurate  than  the  data  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained, no  matter  how  many  places  of  figures  are  used  in  each 
step  of  the  calculation.  (3)  In  dealing  with  inexact  niunbers 
consistent  accuracy  should  be  the  aim  instead  of  absolute  accu- 
racy, and  consistent  accuracy  is  not  gained  by  carrying  all 
numbers  to  the  same  niunber  of  decimal  places  regardless  of 
how  many  figures  each  number  contains. 

(a)  IlluHration.  The  length  of  one  line  measured  to  the  nearest  foci  is 
3216  ft.;  a  second  line  measured  to  the  nearest  tenth  is  321.6  ft.;  a  third 
line  measured  to  the  nearest  hundredth  is  32.16  ft.;  a  fourth  line  measured 
to  the  nearest  thoitaandth  is  3.216  ft.  The  last  figure  in  each  number  is 
uncertain^  wh'Ue  the  first  three  are  certain,  and  the  relative  precinon  of  each 

5  1 

measurement  is   ooTST)  **  fi432*     "^^^  position   of  the  decimal   point  has 

nothing  to  do  with  the- relati've  precision  of  a  measurement,  and  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  number  of  decimal  places  to  v^ich  a  result  is  carried  indi- 
cates the  accuracy  of  that  result  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  stupid 
and  unnecessary  labor. 

(b)  The  accuracy  to  be  attained  in  any  computation  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  certain  figures  in  the  data.  In  order 
to  determine  the  number  of  certain  figures  in  any  measurement 
some  approximate  expression  of  its  accuracy  must  be  obtained. 
For  example,  5600  ft.  may  contain  one,  two,  or  three  certain 
figures  according  to  whether  the  measurement  was  made  to  the 
nearest  100  ft.,  to  the  nearest  10  ft.,  or  to  the  nearest  foot. 

(c)  Nate.  In  office  computations  it  frequently  happens  that  (me  man 
works  from  field  notes  taken  by  others.  In  this  case,  unless  it  is  evident 
that  a  measurement  has  been  given  to  too  many  places,  it  may  be  assumed, 
as  a  rule,  that  each  number  contains  but  one  doubtful  figure.  In  the  case 
of  a  decimal  fraction  the  seros  used  merely  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 
decimal  point  are  not  counted  as  certain  figures.  Thus,  for  example, 
0.00043  contains  only  one  certain  figure;  0.000430  may  contain  two,  since 
the  cipher  at  the  end  indicates  that  the  measurement  was  carried  to  one 
more  place.  A  final  zero  used  for  this  purpose  should  never  be  omitted, 
for  it  may  be  the  only  doubtful  figure. 

(d)  Remark.  The  number  of  aignifieant  figurea  in  any  number  repr»» 
senting  a  measurement  is  always  one  greater  than  the  number  of  certain 
figures;    the  laat  significant  figure  is  the  first  uncertain  figure.    It  mot 
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not  be  flMumed  that  because  a  figure  is  uneettBin  H  has  no  signififeanoe. 
Its  uncertainty  may  be  very  small,  hence  it  has  significance,  but  there  can 
be  no  advantage  gained  in  writing  a  number  beyond  the  second  doubtful 
figure. 

(e)  The  effect  of  uncertain  figures  in  the  data  upon  the  results 
of  computations  may  be  illustrated  as  follows:  Four  measure- 
ments are:  6843.2  ft.,  253  ft.,  282.42  ft.,  and  1200  ft.  Each 
may  be  assumed  to  contain  only  one  imcertain  figure  except 
the  distance  1200  ft.,  which  was  measured  to  the  nearest  hun- 
dred feet  and  therefore  contains  three  uncertain  figures.  It  is 
required  to  add  the  four  nimibers,  and  also  to  find  the  product 
of  the  first  two.  Let  the  imcertain  figm^s  be  indicated  through* 
out  the  work  by  smaller  type. 


6843.2 
258. 

282.42 
1200 

8578.62 

6843.2 
253 

205296 
342160 
136864 

1731329.6 

684 
25 

28 
120 

Jl670 

6843.2 
352 

1369 

342 

20 

1731000 

Since  the  uncertain  figures  in  the  data  render  so  many  figures 
worthless  in  the  simi  and  product,  the  results  8570  and  1  731  000, 
obtained  by  abridged  methods,  are  better  than  8578.62  and 
1  731  329.6,  since  the  latter  appear  to  be  much  more  accurate 
than  they  really  are.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  give  a  final  re- 
sult beyond  the  first  doubtful  figure  except  when  it  is  desired 
to  show  that  the  uncertainty  of  that  figure  is  small.  Thus, 
ordinarily,  the  preceding  results  may  be  written  8600  ft.  and 
1  730  000  sq.  ft. 

Not  only  is  it  misleading  to  retain  more  than  two  uncertain 
figures  in  any  result,  but  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  computer. 

The  preceding  examples  illustrate  two  general  propositions: 

I.  In  addition  or  subtraction  the  result  cannot  he  accurate  be* 
yond  the  first  doubtful  place  in  any  of  the  numbers  added  or  sub^ 
traded, 

II.  In  midtipliccttion  or  division  the  relative  a^xuracy  of  the 
product  or  quotient  cannot  exceed  that  of  the  factor  whose  relative 
accuracy  is  least, 

if)  Note.  The  first  of  these  propositions  is  self-evident  and  the  second 
is  easily  proved.    Let  a  and  h  be  the  errors  of  two  numbers  A  and  B.  Then  -j 

ia  the  lelative  accuracy  of  A  and  ^  of  B,     (4  +  a) X (^  +  Vi^AB+Ba-^ 
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Ah-¥ab,  Dropping  the  retry  «raa!l  quantity  ab  the  error  of  tliis  product  it 
Ba+Ah  and  the  relative   accuracy  of  the  product  is  ■      .p — '"'T  "*""»"• 

Hence  the  relative  accuracy  of  a  product  is  practically  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  relative  (or  fractional)  accuracies  of  the  factors,  and  hence  less  than 
either. 

It  is  uuwise  to  adopt  hard  and  fast  rules  in  shortening  com- 
putations, but  by  following  intelligently  the  suggestions  given 
below  a  great  deal  of  time  may  be  saved  without  sacrificing 
accuracy  in  the  results. 

(g)  Suggestions  fob  shortening  computations.  MvUipli- 
cation,  (1)  Before  beginning  a  multiplication  ascertain  by 
inspection  which  of  the  factors  contains  the  smallest  number  of 
certain  figures.  Call  this  the  limiting  factor.  (2)  Use  the 
abridged  method.  Reverse  the  limiting  factor  for  a  multiplier, 
count  off  from  left  to  right  one  more  place  in  the  multiplicand 
than  there  are  certain  places  in  the  multiplier,  and  begin  imder 
this  place  to  write  the  multiplier  backward  from  right  to  left. 
The  number  of  certain  figures  in  the  product  can  never  exceed  the 
number  of  certain  figures  in  the  limiting  number  by  more  than  one; 
frequently  the  number  of  certain  figures  in  both  will  be  the  same. 

Remark,  This  method  gives  the  result  exactly  to  one  uncertain  place, 
and  the  error  in  the  second  uncertain  place,  if  there  is  any,  will  rarely 
exceed  one  unit.  See  Art.  424  («),  p.  365.  By  observing  what  figures  are 
affected  by  the  uncertain  figure  in  the  multiplier  the  number  of  uncertain 
figures  in  the  product  will  become  evident.  (See  abridged  multiplication* 
p.  371.) 

Addition  and  stibtraction,  (1)  The  limiting  number  will  be 
the  one  whose  first  uncertain  figure  is  farthest  to  the  left.  (2)  In 
writing  down  the  quantities  omit  all  figures  in  each  niunber 
beyond  the  second  doubtful  place  of  the  limiting  number. 
(See  abridged  addition,  p.  371.) 

Division,  Use  the  abridged  method  on  p.  366,  and  deter- 
mine by  inspection  the  figures  rendered  imcertain  in  the  divisor. 

General  suggestions,  (1)  Retain  throughout  the  different 
steps  of  a  calculation  enough  places  of  figures  to  correspond  to 
two  uncertain  figures  in  the  result  in  order  that  the  first  uncer- 
tain figure  may  be  free  from  accumulated  rejection  errors. 
(2)  In  dropping  figures,  add  1  to  the  last  figure  retained  when 
the  first  left-hand  rejected  figure  is  greater  than  5;  when  it  is 
less  than  5  leave  the  last  figure  unchanged.  If  the  rejected 
figure  is  5,  add  1  to  the  last  figure  retained  if  this  will  make 
it  even,  otherwise  leave  it  imchanged. 
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{h)  Application  of  ruleb.  We  usually  know  before  begin- 
ning  a  calculation  what  degree  of  precision  is  required  in  a 
result,  or  else  we  desire  to  compute  a  result  as  accurately  as  the 
data  will  permit.  In  either  case  we  may  be  guided  by  Hm 
rules  just  given.  In  the  following  illustrations  of  the  applica* 
tions  of  the  rules  it  is  understood,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
that  the  last  digit  in  a  number  is  the  only  imoertain  figure. 

lUuttratum  I.  The  lengths  of  two  sides  of  a  rectangular  lot  are  given 
as  626.8  ft.  and  73.2  ft.  What  is  its  area?  There  cannot  be  more  than 
two  certain  figures  in  the  result,  since  there  are  only  two  in  73.2.  Hence 
reverse  732,  uid  writine:  the  7  under  the  third  figure  in  626.8  obtain  the 
result  by  abridged  multiplication  « 45  880;  since  the  last  three  figures  are 
uncertain  this  result  may  be  written  45  000  sq.  ft.  By  direct  multiplica- 
tion 626.8X73.2  =  45  881.76,  the  la^t  five  figures  of  which  are  uncertain, 
hence  the  result  is  no  more  accurate  than  before. 

lUtuiration  II.  The  lengths  in  the  above  illustration  are  given  as 
026.834  ft.  and  73.253  ft.  The  data  will  bear  inspection.  Was  allowance 
made  in  chaining  for  temperature  and  other  sources  of  error?  (p.  ^3).  If 
not,  there  cannot  be  more  than  three  certain  figures  in  either  measurement. 
Assuming  this  to  be  true,  626.8X73.25-^45  912  (by  abridged  multiplica- 
tion), or  45  910  sq.  ft.  Taking  the  measurements  as  gf\'en,  by  direct 
multiplication  626.834X73.253-45  917.471002;  only  four  figures  of  thia 
result  can  be  certain,  hence  it  may  be  written  45  917  sq.  ft.,  with  the  last 
figure  uncertain.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  folly  of  carrying  com- 
putations to  an  excessive  number  of  places. 

lUwAration  III.  The  radius  of  a  circle  is  given  as  21.84,  what  is  the 
circumference?  There  can  be  only .  three  certain  figures  in  the  answw, 
hence  use  2it  to  four  places.  By  abridged  multiplication  6.283X21.84  — 
137.22  ft.,  with  the  last  two  figures  uncertain.  Using  n  to  one  more  place. 
2X3.1416X21.84-137.225088  (by  direct  multiplication),  a  result  with 
only  three  certain  figures  and  no  more  accurate  than  before. 

niu9traium  IV.  The  base  of  a  right-ani^ed  triangle  is  given  in  the  field 
notes  as  428.63  ft.  and  the  adjacent  angle  is  44°  24',  measured  to  the 
nearest  minute.  What  is  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  side?  The 
natural  tangent  for  44''  24'  is  0.97927  and  for  44^  25'  it  is  0.97984.  Since 
the  maximum  error  in  the  angle  may  be  as  large  as  30*  the  natural  tangent 
may  vary  nearly  3  in  the  fourth  place,  and  there  can  be  only  three  certain 
figures.  Hence  drop  the  last  figure  in  428.63  and  by  abridged  multiplica- 
tion 428.6X0.9793—419.72,  or  since  there  are  but  three  certain  figures 
the  result  is  419.7.  If  the  lent^h  is  taken  as  it  stands  and  a  five-place  tan- 
gent is  used,  the  result  by  direct  multiplication  is  428.63X0.97927  — 
419.7445001  ft.,  only  three  figures  of  which  are  certain,  hence  the  result  is 
419.7,  the  same  as  before. 

Illiustration  V.  Suppose  in  the  above  illustration  that  the  angle  was 
measured  t,o  the  nearest  10".  The  variation  in  the  tangent  would  be  only 
I X  .00057  or  .00009,  hence  the  first  four  figures  are  certain  uid  five  places 
may  be  retained  in  the  length  and  in  the  tangent  or,  by  abridged  multipU- 
cation,  428.63 X. 97927 <» 419.744,  four  figures  of  which  are  certain,  hence 
the  result  is  419.74. 

WuHration  VI.  Suppose  in  the  above  illustration  that  the  base,  meas- 
ured to  the  nearest  foot,  is  428  ft.  There  can  be  only  two  certain  figures 
in  the  result,  hence  use  only  three  figures  in  the  tangent.  By  abridged 
multiplicaticm  428 X. 979 -419.0  ft. 

(t)  Trioonohbtric  tables.  The  following  general  rules  may 
be  given  for  simple  computations  such  as  ordinarily  arise  in 
office  work.  They  hold  good  for  logarithmic  tables  as  well  as 
{or  tables  of  natural  fniyiionfli. 
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For  two  certain  figures  in  the  result  use  three-place  tables, 
for  three  certain  figures  use  four-place  tables,  for  four  certain 
figures  use  five-place  tables.  In  computations  involving  several 
steps  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  tables  to  one  more  place  in 
each  case. 

If  angles  are  given  to  the  nearest  minute  use  four-place  tables; 
if  angles  are  known  to  be  in  error  less  than  30"  use  five-place 
tables. 

0)  Remark.  Six-place  tables  are  seldom  needed  in  office  compatations 
except  for  measurements  of  the  highest  precision,  such  ^  as  those  ^  which 
are  made  in  accurate  triangulation.  In  direct  logarithmic  multiplication 
and  division  with  4--,  5-,  and  6-place  tables  the  work  is  about  as  2  :  3  :  4, 
i.e.»  the  work  is  doubled  by  using  six-place  tables  instead  of  four. 

426.  Logarithmic  Computations.  The  following  sugges- 
tions are  intended  to  supplement  the  directions  commonly  given 
for  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables. 

(1)  A  large  proportion  of  the  time  required  for  the  use  of 
tables  is  spent  in  merely  turning  leaves,  a  fact  not  always  ap- 
preciated. Make  it  a  rule,  therefore,  when  the  tables  are  open 
at  a  given  page  to  look  up  all  that  is  to  be  taken  from  that 
page  before  turning  to  another.  In  order  to  do  this  it  will  be 
necessary,  at  the  beginning  of  a  calculation,  to  prepare  a  form 
or  schedule  in  which  a  place  is  left  for  each  logarithm,  and  for 
the  result  of  each  step  throughout  the  computation.  The  un- 
divided attention  can  then  be  given  to  looking  up  the  loga- 
rithms, thus  saving  time  and  diminishing  the  chances  of  error. 

Illustration.  On  page  393  the  bearing,  the  length,  and  the  letters  of 
each  given  line  were  entered  in  the  first  column,  and  this  column  was  entirely 
completed  before  the  logarithmic  tables  were  used  at  all.  (See  also  the 
form  for  triangulation  computations,  p.  39.).) 

(2)  Mistakes  are  less  likely  to  occur  if  like  operations  are 
always  carried  out  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  in  tn^er- 
VoMion,  it  is  well  to  work  always  from  the  next  smaUer  towards 
the  next  larger  minute,  regardless  of  whether  this  takes  one  up 
or  down  the  page.  Thus  if  the  sine  of  42**  20'  20"  is  desired, 
add  J  the  difference  in  the  table  to  the  sine  of  42°  20'  rather 
than  subtract  }  the  difference  from  the  sine  of  42^  21',  though 
the  latter  method  would  be  correct.  Likewise  if  the  cosine  of 
64**  10'  15"  is  decired,  subtract  }  the  difference  in  the  tables 
from  the  cosine  of  64®  10'  rather  than  add  |  the  difference  to 
the  cosine  of  64**  11',  Of  course  one  must  always  be  careful  to 
observe  whether  the  tabular  values  of  functions  are  increasing 
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or  decreasing,  as  one  glances  from  the  next  lower  to  the  next 
higher  minute,  for  this  will  determine  whether  the  proportional 
difference  is  to  be  added  or  subtracted. 

Remark.  Form  the  habit  of  roughly  checking  a  quantity  obtained  by 
interpolation.  Thus,  for  example,  if  i  the  tabular  difference  has  been 
added  to  one  tabular  value,  see  if  the  result,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated, 
is  f  the  tabular  difference  from,  the  next  tabular  value.  A  quick  inspec- 
tion of  this  sort  is  likely  to  reveal  any  serious  blunder  that  haici  been  made 
in  interpolating. 

Some  tables  g(/e  proportional  parts,  but  if  they  are  not  given,  aim  to 
perform  interpolation  mentally  without  setting  down  figures. 

(3)  When  an  angle  is  more  than  90**  there  is  danger  not  only 
of  ignoring  the  algebraic  sign  of  a  fimction,  but  of  using  the 
wrong  heading  or  the  wrong  colunm  of  minutes.  In  some 
tables  the  degrees  are  indicated  from  0°  to  180^  by  giving  four 
different  values  on  each  page,  one  in  each  comer.  In  that  case 
follow  the  simple  rule  to  use  the  line  of  headings  and  the  column 
of  minutes  which  are  nearest  to  the  degree  number  used. 


207° 


^^ 


TOP  or  FAGS 


0' 


60' 


Log.  Sin. 

d. 
d 

Log.  Tan. 

c.  d. 

Log.  Cot. 

Log.  Cos. 

d. 
"dT 

Log.  Cos. 

Log.  Cot. 

c.  d. 

Iiog.  Tan. 

Log.  Sin. 

c 


k 


297° 


^ 


BOrrOll   OP   PAGE 


^  24r 


It  will  pay  to  go  through  a  new  set  of  tables  and  to  draw 
indexes  or  arrows  on  each  page,  as  shown  above.  This  simple 
device  will  often  save  mistakes  by  reminding  one  of  the  proper 
minute  column  and  line  of  headings  to  use.  If  many  calcula- 
tions are  to  be  made  with  angles  greater  than  180°,  additional 
numbers  may  be  marked  on  each  page  of  the  tables,  e.g.,  the 
numbers  207^  332**,  242^,  and  297®,  shown  above. 

(4)  Another  useful  device  is  to  letter  a  narrow  strip  of  card- 
board with  headings  at  the  top  and  bottom,  as  shown  above, 
to  fit  the  tables  used,  and  to  slide  this  strip  up  or  down  in 
taking  quantities  from  the  tables. 

(5)  When,  as  is  often  the  case  in  trigonometric  computations, 
any  one  of  several  methods  may  be  used,  the  following  sug- 
gestions win  help  to  decide  which  to  choose. 
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(a)  An  angU  u  heat  determined  from  a  function  which  chatigei 
rapidly,  i^.,  with  large  tabular  differences, 

(&)  A  quantity  to  be  found  from  a  given  angle  is  best  determined 
by  means  of  a  function  which  changes  slowly, 

(c)  Tangents  and  cotangents  vary  more  rapidly  than  sines  and 
cosines,  hence  use  the  former  to  determine  angles  and  the  latter  to 
determine  lengths. 

Remark,  The  more  poorly  proportioned  a  triangle  the  more  important 
these  rules  become. 

Illuatration.  Let  the  three  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle  be  20.00  ft., 
140.00  ft.,  and  141.42  ft.  respectively.  Ilequired  the  angles  A  and  B. 
Each  can  be  found  in  four  ways: 

tani4=cotfi  =  j[^      -0.14286-  8*    7~-     -  8»    7'.82+ 

140  2ft2' 

tan  B-cot  A-^      -7.00000-81»  52^^  -81<»  62'.19  + 

BinA-oosB=j^SL-«o.l4142-  8P    7^     -  8'»7'.79  + 

140  2^ 

Bin  B-cos  A  =  7f^=0.98996-81*  52=-       -81<»  52'.5 
141.42  4 

The  denominator  in  each  fraction  of  a  minute  is  the  tabular  difference 
for  the  corresponding  function.  This  is  largest  for  tan  B  or  cct  A,  i.e..  the 
function  is  chanting  about  0.01456  per  mmute  of  arc,  and  hence  this  is 
the  most  accurate  determination  of  A  or  B.  The  least  accurate  result, 
and  one  of  comparativeljr  little  value,  is  that  obtained  from  sin  B  or  cos  A, 
the  tabular  difference  being  only  4  for  one  minute  of  arc.  Of  course  sc 
poorly  proportioned  a  triangle  should  be  avoided  in  practice  when  great 
accuracy  is  desired. 

(6)  The  student  will  find  it  a  great  help  to  memorize  a  few 
logarithms,  especially  those  of  the  whole  numbers  up  to  ten, 
and  of  those  constants  most  frequently  used.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, he  can  learn,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  logarithms  of  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  and  9,  then  he  will  know  the  logarithms  of  their  squares, 
and  of  simple  multiples,  and  hence  the  logarithms  of  at  least  a 
third  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  100  wiU  be  at  his  command. 

(7)  Finally,  the  student  is  urged  to  use  logarithms  in  prefer- 
ence to  arithmetical  calculations  whenever  the  work  involves 
many  figures.  He  must  overcome  the  antipathy  to  the  use  of 
logarithms  which  seems  prevalent  among  students,  and  recog- 
nize that  in  long  multiplications,  in  long  divisions,  in  squaring 
or  cubing  numbers,  and  in  extracting  square  or  cube  roots  a 
table  of  logarithms  is  a  great  labor-saving  device. 

427.  Useful  Tables.  Among  the  tables  most  useful  in  ofi&oe 
computations  in  addition  to  the  tables  of  natural  functions  and 
the  logarithmic  tables  are  the  following:  Stadia  reduction 
tables,  tables  of  latitudes  and  departures  (see  p.  388),  multi- 
plication tables,  such  as  those  of  Crelle,  which  give  the  prod- 
"^cts  of  three  figures  by  three  figures  to  999X999»  tables  of 
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tpquares  and  cubes,  decimals  of  a  foot  for  each  A  of  an  inch, 
earthwork  tables,  table  of  chords,  and  tables  giving  squares  of 
feet  and  inches  to  each  ii  of  an  inch  up  to  100  feet. 

Many  simple  tables  may  be  prepared  for  special  use.  For 
instance,  any  arithmetical  calculations  which  occur  again  and 
again  may  be  performed  once  for  all  and  the  results  tabulated. 
Thus,  for  example,  such  constants  as  43  560  (sq.  ft.  per  acre), 
27  (cu.  ft.  per  cu.  yd.),  and  7r  =  3.1416  may  be  multiplied  by 
each  digit  from  2  to  9  once  for  all,  thus  saving  time  ana  avoid- 
ing errors  in  subsequent  multiplications  or  divisions  in  which 
these  quantities  are  involved. 

428.  Qraphic  Methods  often  give  satisfactory  results  in  less 
time  than  they  could  be  obtained  by  computation.  For  exam« 
pie,  horizontal  curves  may  be  plotted  and  scaled  (see  p.  208), 
gradients  and  vertical  curves  may  be  determined  in  the  same 
way  (p.  289),  areas  may  be  checked  by  scaling  distances  and 
by  means  of  ruled  squares  (p.  408),  contour  points  may  be 
interpolated  graphically  (p.  433  and  p.  498). 

Diagrams  may  be  constructed  to  be  used  in  place  of  tables, 
such,  for  example,  as  those  for  reducing  stadia  readings  (p»  482), 
for  determining  latitudes  and  departures  (p.  388),  and  for  esti- 
mating quantities  in  earthwork. 

Kemarh.  Excellent  devices  for  shortening  office  work  appear  fn  the 
enipneermff  papers  from  time  to  time,  either  in  the  form  of  diagrams  or 
tables.  When  engaged  in  a  special  line  of  work,  be  on  the  alert  to  devise 
similar  diagrams  or  tables.  By  exercising  a  little  ingenuity  a  great  deal 
of  drudgery  may  be  saved. 

429.  Mechanical  Methods.  Among  the  most  common 
mechanical  devices  for  supplementing  office  computations  are 
the  slide-rule,  the  planimeter  ^.  408),  the  pantograph  (p.  443), 
the  protractor,  and  the  computing  machine.  There  are  several 
forms  of  slide-rules  designed  for  special  purposes,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  stadia  slide-rule  for  reducing  stadia  readings. 
There  are  also  various  forms  of  planimeters,  pantographs,  and 
computing  machines. 
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CALCULATION  OF  BEARINGS 

.  If  t}xe  bearing  of  any  line  of  a  survey  is  known  and  the  an/sle  which 
that  line  makes  with  a  second  line  is  also  known,  the  bearing  of  the  second 
line  can  be  calculated.    The  method  of  calculation  is  siven  m  this  chapter. 


430.  Algebraic  Signs   of  Bearings  and   Angles.      For 

convenience  in  computation  all  angles  measured  to  the  right,  or 
clockwise,  are  plus;  to  the  left,  or  courder-dockunse,  minus.  This 
applies  not  only  to  angles  measured  in  the  field  hut  also  to  cmgles 
of  bearing.  Thus  N.E.  and  S.W.  bearings  are  plus  and  N.W. 
and  S.E.  bearings  are  minus, 

431.  The  Angular  Distance.  If  through  one  end  of  any 
line  a  north  and  south  line  is  established,  four  angles  are  formed, 
two  of  which  are  measured  from  N.  (one  clockwise  and  one 
counter-clockwise)  and  the  other  two  from  S.  (one  clockwise 
and  one  counter-clockwise).  Each  of  these  angles  mt^  be 
called  the  angular  distance  of  the  given  line.    In  giving  the 

angular  distance  of  any  line,  it  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  state  whether  it  is 
plus  or  mirvus  and  whether  it  is  meas- 
ured from  N.  or  from  S. 

TUuetration.    The  bearing  of  a  line.  BA,  m 
8.  60*^  W.     The  four  angular  distances  are: 
CI)  240*  plus  from  N. 
120°  mtnu«  from  N. 
eOP  plus  from  S. 
300**  tninu9  from  S. 
Note.     Notice  that  when  any  angular  dis- 
tance is  90°  or  leas,  it  is  identical  with  6ear- 
ing. 

432.  To    Convert    Angular    Dbtance    into    Bearing. 

(1)  Notice  whether  the  angular  distance  is  measured  from 
N.  or  from   S.  and  whether   clockwise   or   counter-clockwise. 

(2)  Imagine  the  angle  turned  off  from  N.  or  from  S.  as  the 
case  may  be  and  from  the  number  of  quadrants  passed  over, 
determine  the  quadrant  of  bearing  (i.e.,  whether  it  is  N.E., 
S.E.,  S.W.,  or  N.W.),  and  then  the  angle  of  bearing. 
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(a)  lUtuiratwn.  The  angular  distance  of  a  line  from  N.  is  100^  plut. 
Since  this  is  more  than  90^  clockwise  from  N.,  but  less  than  180°,  the  line 
must  be  in  the  S.E.  quadrant,  20°  from  S.,  i.e.»  the  bearing  is  S.  20^  E. 

(6)  lUuHration.  The  angular  distance  of  a  line  from  S.  is  220°  minua. 
Since  this  is  more  than  18(r  counter-clockwise  from  S.,  but  less  than  270°, 
the  line  must  be  in  the  N.W.  quadrant,  40°  from  N.,  i.e.«  the  bearing  it 
N.  40°  W. 

(c)  lUusiration,  'The  angular  distance  of  a  line  from  N.  is  280°  j)lxt». 
This  is  more  than  270°  (or  three  qtiadrants)  clockwise  from  N.,  hence  the 
line  is  in  the  N.W.  quadrant,  i.e.,  bearing  is  N.  80°  W. 

Note.  It  is  important  that  the  student  should  be  able  to  convert  angular 
distance  into  bearing  or  vice  versa  without  pussling  over  it,  and  without 
relying  upon  rules.  Form  a  clear  mentfi  picture  of  the  four  quadrante 
of  hearing,  the  starting-point  N.  or  S.  as  the  case  may  be,  the  direction 
plus  or  mmus,  the  nuinber  of  quadrants  i)assed  over,  and  the  final  location 
of  the  line.  The  mental  process  is  a  simple  one,  and  once  the  idea  is 
grasped,  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  memory.     Practice  on  the  following 


ANO.  DI8T. 

BBARINO 

ANO.  nisT. 

BE\RINO 

N.    60°-l- 

N.60°E. 

8.     20°+ 

S.    20°  W. 

N.  170°+ 

S.  10°  E. 

S.  130°+ 

N.  60°  W. 

N.    80°- 

N.  80°  W. 

S.  280°- 

8.  80°  W. 

N.  260°+ 

S.  80°  W. 

N.  310°+ 

N.  50°  W. 

N.  300°- 

N.  80°E. 

S.  260°+ 

N.  80°E. 

((2)  To  convert  azimuth  into  hearing.  This  is  simply  a  special 
case  of  the  method  just  explained,  for  the  azimuth  of  a  line  is 
the  same  as  its  angular  distance  measured  jihia  from  N. 

433.  Calculating  Bearings.  The  bearing  of  one  line  is 
known,  the  angle  which  that  tine  makes  with  a  second  line  is 
also  known,  reqiured  the  bearing  of  the  second  tine. 

(1)  Set  down  the  given  BEARING  followed  by  the  correBjHmd^ 
ing  sign  (Art.  430). 

Note.  Every  line  has  two  bearings  (Art.  155,  p.  112).  Be  sure  to  use 
the  one  corresponding  to  that  end  of  the  line  at  which  the  given  angle 
was  measured, — change  the  given  letters  if  necessary.  See  illustration  at 
the  Old  of  this  article. 

(2)  Set  down  the  given  ANGLE  followed  by  the  corresponding 
sign  (Art.  430). 

(3)  Add  (1)  and  (2)  ALGEBRAICALLY;  puJtAhe  first  letter 
of  the  given  hearing  in  front  of  the  result  and  the  proper  algebraic 
Mtgn  after  it. 

Note.  The  result  in  (3)  is  an  angular  distance;  the  letter  in  front  teOt 
whether  it  is  measured  from  N.  or  from  S.,  and  the  sign  gives  the  direo* 
tkm,'— ok>ckwise  if  plus,  counter-clockwise  if  minus. 

(4)  Convert  the  angular  distance  in  (3)  into  hearing  (Art.  432). 

Ja)  imistration.    The  bearing  of  a  line  Bii  is  N.  60^  £.;  aasle  ABC'^ 
BOr  clockwise;  required  the  beaiing  of  BC, 

ABC^    *    80°      +  '^^  student  should  draw  a  figure 

■r^.  X     *  n^    XT   ru^       j^  showing  the  four  cahipass-points  and 

^ng.pist.  ofBC-N.  140^      +  the  lines  AB  and  BC. 
Bearing  of  BC  —8.     40°  E. 
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(fr)  iUwiraUon.    The  bearing  of  a  line  BA  is  N.  eO^  W.;  angle  ABC^ 
BQf*  clockwise;  required  the  bearing  of  BC. 


ABC^      80°       + 

Anf.  Dist.  of  B(7«N.  20^       + 
jBearing  of  5C-N.  20''  E. 


Since  one  sign  is  plus  and  the  other 
minus,  the  algebraic  sum  is  really 
one  angle  subtracted  from  the  other. 
Show  by  a  figure  that  this  is  correct. 


In  each  of  the  two  preceding  illustrations  the  given  angle  was  measured 
clockwise.  The  method  holds  good  for  angles  measured  counter-clockwiae^ 
or  to  the  left. 

(c)  Illutiration.  The  bearing  of  a  line  J3(7-8.  40P  £.;  angle  CBA'-'SIf 
counter-clockwise;  required  the  bearing  of  AB, 


BC=S.    40PE,' 
CBA^       JO^      • 

Ang .  Dist.  of  BA  =  S.  120** 
Bearing  of  B^-N.    60^  £. 


By  the  same  figure  used  in  conneo* 
tion  with  the  first  illustration  the 
student  can  see  that  the  process  hoe 
indicated  is  correct. 


(d)  An  important  disHndion.  The  bearing  taken  at  one  end 
of  a  line  should  never  be  used  in  connection  with  an  angle 
taken  at  the  other  end  without  first  changing  the  letters.  The 
importance  of  this  distinction  is  shown  in  the  following  illus- 
tration. The  bearing  A^  is  given  as  S.E.,  but  the  given  angle 
was  measured  at  B,  hence  the  bearing  of  BA  must  be  used,  and 
this  is  N.W.,  not  SJE.     (See  note  at  the  top  of  p.  113.) 


INCOBBSCT 

ABS.  60**  E.- 
ABC''    105f      + 

Ang.  Dist.  of  J5C  -=  8.  45*'      + 
Bearing  of  BC    -»S.  45*  W.  Incorrect 


COBRKCT 

Bil-N.  60»W.- 
ABC-     IDS*       -|. 

Ang.Dist.ofBC-N.  45*»       + 
Bearing  of  BC-N.  45*E.CorTeot 


It  is  seen  that  if  the  incorrect  bearing  S.E.  is  used  to  start 
with,  the  result  makes  the  point  C  appear  to  be  S.W.  of  B  when 

it  really  is  N.E.  of  B. 

(•)  Cheek.     By  arranging  the  last  two  letters  of  any  an^  directly  under 

the  two  letters  of  the  preceding  line,  as  shown  above,  the  following  check 
may  be  used:  When  the  middle  letter  of  an  angle  ia  net  the  same  aa  the  le^er 
directly  above  it  the  bearing  of  the  preceding  line  muet  be  changed,  otherwtee  it 
may  he  left  as  it  is.  (Why?)  Thus,  in  the  first  column,  B,  the  middle 
letter  of  ABC,  is  under  A,  hence  AB  (S.E.)  is  changed  to  BA  (N.W.)  la 
the  second  column.     (See  aJso  the  note.  Art.  434  (a),  p.  382.) 

(/)  Remark.  The  above  method  holds  good  no  matter  in  which  qoad* 
rant  of  bearing  the  given  hne  may  lie,  or  whether  the  given  angle  is  meas- 
ured to  the  left  or  to  the  right.  The  metiiod  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  the 
somewhat  extended  explanation  on  the  preceding  paxes  is  justified  atdy 
by  the  fact  that  for  some  reason  many  students  fincT  difficulty  in  ealeii* 
lating  bearinocs.  especially  in  the  field.  At  first,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the 
oorreotness  of  the  method  in  any  given  ease,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
a  sketch,  drawini?  the  given  line  in  its  proper  quadrant  of  bearing,  and 
then  roughly  plotting  the  given  angle.  It  is  far  better,  however,  to  da 
all  this  mentally.  Until  the  student  can  eee  in  a  menud  picture  the  reason 
for  each  step  of  the  method  as  he  takes  it,  he  cannot  consider  himself  pro- 
ficient in  calculating  bearings.  To  this  end,  practice  on  the  examples 
given  below,  checking  the  bearings  in  the  last  column.  The  calculation 
is  purposely  omitted  in  some  cases.  Notice  in  each  case  whether  the 
Hiven  bearing  is  forward  bearing  or  baek  bearing. 
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Examples  in  CalcoiiATino  Bbaiukoa. 
ii— Angle  to  the  right;  L—Axigle  to  the  left* 


Given 
Bearings 

Angle 

Bearing 
Used 

Calcula- 
tion 

Angular 
Distance 

Required 
Bearing 

AB:N30°E 
AB:  N30°W 
BC:  8  60°E 
BA:  N30^W 
ilB:N80*E 
CD:  N30°E 
CD:  N30°E 
BC:  8  80°W 
BC:  8  80°E 
AB:  N  50°  W 
BC:  ^90PYf 
BA:  N60°E 
AB:N30PE 
AB:  N30°W 
AB:  N60PE 
AB:S  70°  E 
BC:  8  60°W 
BA:  N80°W 
AB:  8  70°  W 
AB:8  70°  W 

ABC:    60°  B 
ABC:    top  R 
BCD:    SOP  R 
ABC:    50°  B 
ABC:  120°  B 
DCB:  200°  R 
CDB:  200°  R 
BCD:  300°  R 
BCD:  300°  R 
ABC:  320°  R 
BCD:    40°  R 
ABC:  150°  R 
ABC:    50°  L 
ABC:    50°  L 
ABC:  200°  L 
ABC:  300°  X 
BCD:    90°  L 
ABC:  200°  B 
ABC:  200°  L 
ABC:  200°  B 

BA:S  30°  W 
BA:  8  30°  E 
CB:  N50°W 
BA:  N30°W 
BA:  8  30°  W 

+30  +  50 
-30  +  60 
-60  +  30 
-30+60 

S  80°  + 
8  20°  + 
N  20°- 
N  20°  + 
8  160P  + 
N230°  + 
8  230°  + 
N380°  + 
N220°  + 

BC:  8  80°  W 
BC:  8  20»  W 
CZ>:N20°W 
BC:  N  20°  E 
BC:  N30»W 
CB:  S  60°  W 
DB:  N  60°  E 
Ci>:  NaO°E 
CD:  8  40°  W 
BC:  N90°E 
C2>:  8  40°  E 
BC:  8  30°  W 
BC:  8  20°  E 
BC:  8  80°  E 
BC:  N40°E 
BC:  N10°W 
CD:  N30°  W 
BC:  8  60°  E 
BC:  8  60°  W 
BC:  8  00°  W 

DC:  8  30°  W 
CB:  N80°E 
CB:  N  80°  W 

BA:8  30°  W 
BA:S  30°E 
BA:8  60°W 

+  30  -  60 
-30-  60 
+  60-200 

8  20°- 
8  80°- 
8  140°- 

, 

434.  Application  of  tlie  Method  to  a  System  of  Transit 

Lines*  When  in  any  survey  the  bearing  of  each  transit  tine 
is  calculated  from  the  bearing  of  the  preceding  transit  line, 
the  back  bearing  of  the  preceding  line  must  be  used,  for  reasons 
given  in  the  preceding  article. 

This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  434  and  the  corresponding  compu* 
tations  given  below.  Thus  if  the  bearing  of  AB  is  S.  30^  £. 
this  is  changed  to  N.  30^  W. 
in  order  to  find  the  bearing 
of  BC  (N.  60*^  E.).  This 
bearing  of  BC  must  then  be 
changed  to  S.  60**  W.  in  order 
to  find  the  bearing  of  CD, 
and  so  on.  In  the  compu- 
tation these  changes  are  in- 
dicated by  letters  in  paren- 
thesis, and  the  letter  placed  &e- 
fore  the  angular  distance  will 
be  the  first  letter  in  the  pre^  «      ^. 

ceding  parenthesis.    In  this 

way  the  computations  can  be  kept  in  a  continuous  form  as  shown 
here,  and  as  still  better  illustrated  on  p.  391. 
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It  is  seen  from  these  two  sets  of  computations  that  it  is  io 
material  in  which  direction  angles  are  taken  provided  proper 
account  is  kept  of  algebraic  signs. 

ANGLE  TO  RIOHT  ANGLE  TO  LEFT 

ilB«S.    30^E. -(N.W.)  AB=S.    30^E. - 

ABC^        90^      +  BAD'-'      100^       ~ 

BC«N.   60^E. +(S.W.)  AD=S.  130^       - 

BCD^        75^      +  AD=N.    50^E. +(S.W.) 

CD^S.  135"       +  ADC=        95^       - 

C2>«N.    45<»W.-(SJE.)  Z)C=S.    45°E. -(N.W.) 

C/>A  QS^*      +  DCB==        75°       - 

2)A«S.     50°W-+(N.E.)  C5=N.120°       - 

J)AB«      100<>      +  C5=S.    60°W.  +  (N.E.) 

AB=N.  150°      +  CBA=        90°       - 

AB^S.    30°  E.  (check)  5A  =  N    30°  VV.  -  (check) 

(a)  Note.  Apply,  by  inspection,  the  check  of  Art.  433  (e),  p.  380.  In 
the  second  column  A  in  the  an^le  BAD  is  like  the  letter  directly  above  it, 
and  hence  the  bearing  of  AB  is  left  unchanged,  i.e.,  S.E.  On  the  other 
hand  the  middle  letter  of  every  other  angle  is  unlike  the  letter  above  it, 
and  hence  the  bearing  preceding  each  of  the  other  angles  is  changed  as 
indicated  by  the  letters  m  the  parentheses. 

(6)  Cahulating  bearings  from  deflection  angles.  Precisely  the 
same  method  holds  good;  except  that  the  forward  bearing  of  the 
preceding  line  is  used  each  time  instead  of  the  hack  bearing. 
(See  Art.  189  (a),  p.  127,  for  an  illustration.)  Prove  that  this 
method  is  correct. 

(c)  To  change  the  bearings  of  aU  lines  of  a  traverse  by  the  same 
amourU,  This  is  also  a  special  case.  Give  the  proper  sign  to 
the  angle  by  which  each  bearing  is  to  be  changed,  according  to 
whether  the  lines  are  to  be  swung  clockwise  or  counter-clock- 
wise.   Add  this  angle  algebraically  to  each  bearing. 

Example.  (1)  In  Fie.  434  change  the  bearing  of  ^B  to  S.  50**  E.  and 
find  the  corresponding  bearings  of  the  other  three  lines,  changing  each  by 
the  same  amount.  (2)  Change  BC  to  N.  30°  £.  and  find  the  correspond- 
ing bearings  of  the  other  three  lines. 

435.  To  Calculate  the  Angle  between  Two  Lines  when 
their  Bearings  are  Known.  This  is  simply  the  reverse  of 
the  process  already  given. 

Method,  (1)  Make  siire  that  the  two  bearings  are  both  from 
the  same  station,  i.e.,  if  necessary  reverse  the  letters. 

(2)  Choose  either  line  as  a  backsight  and  convert  the  bearing 
of  the  other  line  into  angular  distance,  measured  from  the 
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same  point  (N.  or  S.)  from  which  the  bearing  of  the  backsight 
is  measured. 

(3)  Give  to  the  bearing  of  the  backsight  and  to  the  angular 
distance  of  the  other  line  each  its  proper  algebraic  sign,  and 
subtract  aloebraicallt  the  former  from  the  latter,  i.e.,  the 
bearing  from  the  angular  distance. 

(4)  The  result  is  the  required  angle  measured  clockwise  or 
counter-clockwise  from  the  assumed  backsight  according  to 
whether  the  sign  is  plus  or  minus. 

If  the  student  thoroughly  understands  the  method  given  on 
the  preceding  pages  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  the 
correctness  of  the  method  given  above. 

IllustraHon,  Calculations  of  the  angles  in  Fig.  434  from  the  given  bear* 
ings.  Given:  AD  =  N.  60°  E.  and  AB^S.  30°  E.  to  find  DAB.  Thi»  can 
be  done  four  different  ways, — two  assuming  AD  as  a  backsight,  and  two 
assuming  AB  as  a  backsight. 

AD  assumed  as  a  backsight. 
AB-=N.  150°       +  or     i4B  =  N.  210°       - 
AD^N.    50°E.+  or     AD  =  N.    50°E.+ 

DAB''      100°       -i- or  DAB ^      260°      - 

AB  assumed  as  a  backsight. 
AD-S.  130°      -  or     AD  =  S.  230°      + 
AB  =  S.    30°  E.-  or     AB =S.    30°  E.  - 

BAD-      100°      -  or  BA2>^      260°  '  + 

In  the  above  illustration  the  algebraic  sign  of  each  resuH  indicates  in 
which  direction,  clockwise  or  counter-clockwise,  the  angle  is^  measured 
^rom  the  assumed  backsight.  Find  the  angles  at  B,  C,  and  I>  in  a  similar 
manner. 


"^ 
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LATITUDES  AND  DEPARTURES 

The  theory  of  latitudes  and  departures  explained  in  this  ehapter  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  important.  Latitudes  and  departures  are  used  in  plotting 
maps  (see  Chapter  XLI);  also  in  calculating  omitted  measurements  (Chap- 
ter XXXII)  and  areas  (Chapter  XXXIII). 


436.  Latitude  and  Departure  are  terms  for  two  co-ordi- 
nate distances,  one  {flv^  latitude)  measured  parallel  to  a  north 

and  south  hne,  the  other  (the  de- 
parture)  measured  parallel  to  an 
east  and  west  line. 


I 


s> 


I 


7S55^ 


Ir 


lUtiBlraHon.  In  Fig.  436  a  line  AB  is 
in  the  N.E.  quadrant.  AC^DB  is  ita 
latitude  and  AD'^CB  is  its  departure. 
The  angle  CAB  is  the  bearing  of  the  line. 

Latitude  difference  and  hmgitude  differ^ 
enoe.  Terms  preferred  by  some  writers 
to  the  old  and  established  terms  latitude 
and  d^arture. 


Fio.  436. 

437.  Latitude  and  Departure  is  Found  from  the  Bear- 
ing.    It  is  evident  from  Fig.  436  that 

Length  of  the  lAneX Cosine  Bearing = Latitude  of  the  Line, 
Length  of  the  LineXSine  Bearing = Departure  of  the  Line, 

lUuttration.  A  line  AB  in  Fig.  436  is  500  feet  long.  Its  bearing  is 
N.  60°  E.  The  natural  cosine  of  60° -0.500;  the  natural  sine  of  6(r  — 
0.866. 

Length  X  Cos.  Bear.  —  Latitude.        Length  X  Sin ._  Bear.  "•  Departure. 


600  It.  X     0.500     -250  ft.  600  ft.  X   0.866 

Note,    For  other  trigonometric  relations,  see  p.  400. 


-433  ft. 


438.  Algebraic  Signs  of  Latitudes  and  Departures  are 

determined  by  the  quadrants  of  bearing.  Latitudes  are  plus 
when  the  bearing  is  north,  minus  when  the  bearing  is  south. 
Departures  are  plus  when  the  bearing  is  east,  minus  when  the 
bearing  is  west.  Thus  the  first  letter  of  a  bearing  (N.  or  S.) 
determines  the  sign  of  the  latitude,  and  the  second  letter  of  the 
bearing  (E.  or  W.)  determines  the  sign  of  the  departure. 
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lUtutratien.     In  Fiflr.  438  a  line  has  been  aoBumed  m  eacb  of  tBe  four 
quadrants^  of  bearing,  thuu  illustrating  all  posAible  casee.     The  algelMttio 
are  shown  on  the  figure  and  indicated  aUo  in  Uie  following  table : 


Line 


Bearing 


AB 

N.E. 

FQ 

S.E. 

JK 

S.W. 

OP 

N.W. 

Latitude 
N.(  +  )     S.(-) 
AC 

FI 
JM 
OQ 


Departure 
E.C+)     W.(-) 
AD 
FH 


N 
I 
I 
I 


H 
I 


U  w — -qtM-E  w.t:= 


K**^ " 


I 


.-.£  IV.^^L.3^ ^g 


Fio.  438. 

Remark.  These  algebraic  signs  correspond  to  those  in  common  use  for 
ordinate  and  abscissa,  i.e.,  (xbove  the  axis  of  reference  plus;  below, — minue; 
to  the  right  of  the  axis  pUia;  to  the  lisft, — mintte, 

lUuHration.  The  calculation  of  latiiudee  and  departures  according  to  the 
method  of  Artu  438  is  indicated  below. 


Line  X  Cos.  BeariEke»  Latitude. 
ir.(  +  )   S.(-) 
ABXCoB.BAN,      AC 
FG Y,CoB.  GF3.  FI 

JKXCos.  KJB.  JM 

OPXCos.  PON.      OQ 


Line X  Sin.  Bearing »  Departure. 

E.(+y    w.(-) 

ABXSia.BAN.  AD 
FQ XSin.  GF».  FH 
JKXSm.KJ&.  Jh 

OP XSm.  PON.  OR 


Remark.  It  is  evident  that  the  departure  of  any  north  and  eovth  line  is 
cero,  and  that  the  latttiule  of  any  eaM  and  west  line  is  lero. 

439.  The  Latitudes  and  Departures  of  a  System  o9 
Transit  Lines  may  be  used  for  determining  the  position  of  aay 
station  with  respect  to  any  other  station.  The  algehraic  sum 
of  the  latitudes  of  all  the  lines  between  any  two  stations  gives 
the  distance  that  one  of  those  stations  is  north  or  south  of  the 
other;  and  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  departures  gives  the  dis- 
tance one  station  is  east  or  west  of  the  other. 

lUuetrattan.  In  Fig.  439  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  position  of  J  with 
rflspect  t-o  /'.  Suppose  that  the  latitudes  and  departures  have  been  found 
by  calculation  to  be  the  quantities  indicated  on  the  figure.  Tabulate  the 
quantities  tikus: 


uUm 

Bear*      Latitude 

Depa 

+  (N.)-(S.) 

+  (E0 

PG 

RE.                    6& 

80 

OH 

N.E.          40 

97 

HI 

NW.         54 

IJ 

8.E.                    48 

127 

rture 


6e 


.— tts. ^ 


+94-113 
4-  94 


+  304-66 
-  66 


+  97 
FiQ.  439. 


-  19     +238 

It  h  seen  that  7  Ik  19  ft.  south  of  F  and  238  ft.  eant  of  F.    It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  position  of  any  point  with  respect  to  any  other  point  can ' 
be  determined  in  like  manner.    Thus: 


r 
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/  is-f  97-e6-31  ft.  east  of  G  and+40+M-04  ft.  north  of  G. 

Remark.  This  prmciple  is  made  use  of  in  plotting  (Chapter  7LLI)  sad 
in  the  calculation  of  omitted  measurements  and  of  areas  (Chapters  XXXII 
and  XXXIII);  also  in  parting  off  land  (Chapter  XXXIV). 

440.  In  a  Closed  System  of  Transit  Lines  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  latitudes  should  be  zero  and  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  departures  should  be  zero. 

Remark.  This  simply  means  that  if  a  man  walks  around  a  closed  syB* 
tern  of  transit  lines  returning  to  the  starting-point  he  will  have  walked  as 
far  north  as  he  walked  south,  and  as^far  east  as  he. walked  west,  i.e^  norths 
inge  and  90iithmg8  are  equal  and  eaUings  and  luestings  are  equsi. 

441.  The  Error  of  Closure  of  a  Survey  (see  p.  119)  may  be 
ascertained  by  finding  the  difference  between  the  north  lati-* 

tudes  and  the  south  lati« 
tudes  and  the  difference 
between  the  east  departures 
and  the  west  departures. 

lUuetraHon.  In  Fig.  441  is 
shown  a  dosed  system  of  transit 
lines.  Suppose  the  latitude  and 
departure  of  each  line  have  been 
found  from  calculation  to  be 
e^ual  in  feet  to  the  numbers  in- 
dicated in  the  fixure.  They  may 
Fio.  441.  be  tabulated  as  follow?: 

Length  Bearing     N.Lat.(+)  8.Lat.(-)  £.Dept.(+)  W.Dept.(-) 


,— i5»/- -ii_-««.- 


line 

Ida 


538.3 
234.9 
367.7 
391,5 
1522.4 


S.-E. 
N.-E, 
N.-W. 
8.-W. 


-200,2' 


180.1' 

194.9' 

+375.0 
Error— 


499.7' 


-375,2' 
+  375.0' 


+  650,5 


-300.0' 

-350.2' 

-650.2' 
+6S0.5' 


-0.2S,     and 


+0.3B, 


Error  of  cloeure->/(a2)2+ (0.3)2 -v^oTs -0.36  s,e. 


Smoe  tiiie  total  distance  around  the  polygon  is  1523.4,  the  eartottA  eloeare 

t\  "Kd  1 

is  :    '     ^  or  about  jooK-     This  is  the  apparefd  error  of  the  field  work.    The 

real,  error  in  fi^d  work  may  have  been  much  greater,  since  the  apparent 
error  includes  eot^petisating  errors.  For  example,  a  north  latitude  which 
is  too  large  may  be  offset  b3'  a  south  latitude  which  is  also  too  large,  or  a 
west  departure  which  is  too  small  may  lie  offset  by  an  east  departure  which 
is  also  too  small. 

The  direction  of  the  error  is  indicated  by  the  algebraic  signs.  Thus  in 
ttiis  example  the  error  in  latitude  ( —0.2)  and  the  error  in  departure  (+0*3) 
indicates  error  south  and  east,  i.e.,  0.36  scutheast. 

PermiBeQ>le  error  of  doeure,     (8ee  p.  100.) 
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442.  Each  Uma  has  Two  Bearfaits,— Whidi  Is  Used? 

In  cboiputing  lai^itiiiles  and  departures  one  may  go  around  the 
polygon  in  either  direction,  but  the  bearings  used  must  all  be 
forward  bearingB  far  the  direction  chosen, 

lUuHraiicn.  tf  in  Fig.  441  one  goes  around  the  polygon  ftrom  A  to  ^ 
to  C  to  D  ta  A,  the  bearings  used  are  those  noted  on  the  figure  because 
they  are  aU  forward  bearings  for  the  direction  chosen.  But  if  one  ^oee 
uround  in  the  opposite  direction  (A  toDtoCtoBtoA),  the  bearmgs 
should  be  changed  so  that  they  all  wilt  be  forward  bearings  for  that  direc- 
tion, i.e..  AD-N.  03"  27'  E.,  2)C-S.  57'  E.,-  CB^B.  39**  56'  W:,  and 
Bi4  -=N.  68°  IC  W.  The  principal  thing  to  avoid,  therefore,  is  the  care- 
less use  of  a  back  bearing  in  place  of  a  forward  bearing.  For  example, 
suppose  that  in  Fitt.  441  toe  bearing  of  CD  had  been  put  down  8.  57^  £. 
instead  of  N.  57*^  W.,  the  other  bearinrai  remaining  as  they  are  in  the  rlgure. 
In  the  tabulated  form  the  latitude  of  CD  would  then  be  entered  in  the 
south  column  and  its  d^arture  in  the  east  column,  and  of  course  the  sur- 
vey would  not  close. 

443.  To  Compute  Latitudes  and  Departures,  Using 
Azimutiis*  It  is  not  necessary  to  convert  azimuths  into  beap- 
ings.  If  the  azimuths  are  measured  clockwise  from  the  north 
point  as  zero^  and  the  usual  trigonometric  rules  for  signs  are 
observed,  the  signs  of  the  trigonometric  functions  of  any  azi- 
muth will  agree  with  the  signs  of  the  corresponding  latitudes 
and  departures  as  given  on  p.  385.  Thus  the  N.E.  quadrant 
will  correspond  to  the  first  quadrant  in  trigonometry,  the  S.E, 
quadrant  the  second,  S.W.  the  third,  and  N.W.  the  fourth. 
This  is  the  principal  reason  for  reckoning  azimuths  from  N. 
instead  of  from  S.  (see  p.  114,  Art.  160  (6)). 

Ittuttroition:  In  ¥ig.  441  the  azimuth  of  DA  would  be  243''  27'.  The 
cosine  and  sine  of  243  27'  are  both  minus,  hence  the  latitude  and  depar- 
ture, of  1}A  are  both  mintm,  or  south  and  west  respectivdiy.  The  stuaent 
can  easily  satisfy  himself  in  regard  to  the  signs  in  the  other  quadrants  in 
a  similar  manner. 

444.  Different  Methods  of  Finding  Latitudes  and  De- 
partures, (a)  By  computation.  The  length  of  each  line  may 
be  multiplied  by  the  natural  cosine  and  sine  of  its  bearing,  but 
usually  it  is  quicker  to  work  with  logarithmic  tables.  System- 
atic forms  of  computation  facilitate  the  work  and  diminish 
chances  of  error.  A  complete  example,  showing  a  form  for 
logarithmic  work  and  a  method  of  tabulating  results,  is  given 
on  pages  393  and  394. 

(6)  Traverse  tables  are  simply  tables  of  natural  sines  and 
cosines 'from  0**  to  90**  multiplied  by  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  to  10,  and 
in  some  tables  to  100.  'In  the  common  forms,  values  are  given 
for  eveiy  quarter  degree,  but  such  tables  are  good  only  for 
TOtigh  compass  surveys  and  work  of  a  similar  nature.    Tables 
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^uoh  aa  thc»se  of  B(ajbati..giriiig  valaeft-  Unrlavery  minUle  of 
ju:c,  axe  exceedingly  usefuL  In  finiiiag  ^tlie  Mitude  and  de- 
parture of  any  lei^h  expressed  by  seyeral  fignies,  tke  latitude 
and  departure  for  each  digit  is  read  from  the  tabk  (using  the 
^ven  bearing),  and  brought  to  the  correct  value  by  moving 
the  decimal  point.    The  several  quantities  are  then  added. 

XUuatratzon.  The  following  line  of  values  Is  taken  from  a  traverse  table. 
Only  half  a  b'ne  is  shown;  the  other  haU  ia  usually  given  on  the  oppoeite 
I>age. 

1  2  3  4  6 

loii.    Dep.      Lat.     Dep.     Lat.     Pep.     Lat.      X>ep.     Lat.     D^k. 
SO"*.  0.866  0.500     1.732    1.000    2.508   1.500    3.464    2.000    4.330    2.500 

Suppose  that  a  line  ia  N.  30**  E.  and  its  leag^h  is  4  A;.;  then  its  latitude 
is  3.464  and  its  departure  is  2.000.  If  the  line  is  40  ft.  instead  of  4  ft., 
the  two  values  are  34.64  and  20  ft.;  if  400  ft.  long  the  values  are  346.4 
pad  200.0  ft.,  and  so  on. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  latitudes  and  departures  of  the  two  lines 
AB  and  CD,  wiMse  lengths  and  bearings  are  given  below. 

AB  CD 

L'gth  =  542.3  ft.,  Bearing- N:  3<f  W.     L'gth  »  503.1  ft.,  Bearing =S.  30"  W 
latitude  Departure  Latitwje         Deoarttire 

433.0  250.0  433.0  f5ao 

34.64  20.0  00.0  OOO 

1.732  1.0  2.698  1.5 

.28  .15  .086  .05 


469.63  N.  271.16  W.  435.68  S.  251.65  W. 

Remark.  When  a  sero  occurs  ia  a  number,  instead  of  inserting  the  «er<M^ 
i|s  shown  above,  move  the  next  number  over  two  places.  A  natural  mis- 
teike  which  might  be  made  in  the  second  iUuetration  ia  that  of  puttiiig 
down  0.8  instead  of  0.08  and  0.5  instead  of  0.05  for  the  latitudes  and  d&> 
partures,  respectively,  of  the  digit  1  in  the  quantity  503*  1« 

(c)  Trigonometer,  A  device  for  findii^  graphically  the  lati- 
ttide  and  departure  of  any  line.  A  diagram  is  constructed  on 
regular  cross-section  paper,  or  squares  may  be  ruled  to  any 
desired  scale.  From  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  diagram 
as  an  origin,  distances  are  numbered  along  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  edges.  A  revolving  arm,  pivoted  at  this  origin,  has  a 
straight-edge,  which  if  produced  would  pass  through  the  origin. 
This  straight-edge  is  graduated  to  correspond  to  the  scale  of 
the  cross-section  paper.  The  upper  and  right-hand  edges  of 
the  diagram  are  marked  to  correspond  to  degrees  and  fractions 
of  degrees,  with  the  origin  as  a  center.  By  means  of  this 
angular  graduation  the  revolving  straight-edge  is  set  to  the 
bearing  of  the  given  line,  the  length  of  the  line  is  noted  on  the 
straight-edge,  and  the  corresponding  latitudes  and  depart lues 
are  read  from  the  cross-section  scale.  If  azimuths  are  used 
uistead  of  bearings  the  numbering  of  angles  should  be  coa* 
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tinued  up  to  360^.  This  instrument  is  useful  in  rough  deter* 
fninations,  such  Tor  example  as  those  needed  in  plotting  to  H 
0mall  «eale,  but  of  course  llie  degree  of  precision  "which  can 
be  attained  is  far  less  than  that  obtained  by  computation. 
;  445.  A  Complete  Example  in  the  Computation  of  Lati» 
tii4es  and  Departures.  The  computations  on  pages  390  to 
894  illustrate  every  step  in  finding  the  co-ordinates  for  plotting 
by  the  method  of  latitudes  and^d^uutures. 

(1)  A  roHcb  sketch  of  th*  tnniBit  lines  ms  drawn  (p.  390);  anglM  and 
distances  taken  from  the  field  notes  were  copied  on  this  sketoh  and  checked 
t>y  again  eamparins  with  the  field  nutes. 

(2)  Angles  were  adjusted  so  that  the  euoiQf  the  interior  angles  in  each 
polygwi  wovld  be  comet.  (Bee  p.  110.)  The  error  was  not  distributed 
•qually  in  this  case,  as  there  s^ere  certam  checks  on  some  of  the  Bugles, 
while  on  others  there  were  no  checks.  Where  adjusted  values  differed 
from  the  original  values  the  jatter  .were  crossed  out  and  the  adjusted  values 
written  in  red  ink, 

(3)  The  field  notes  gave  the  angle  between  Polaris  at  its  eastern  ek>nga- 
iion  and  the  line  F  F  as  63''  2S'  (see  p.  390),  hence  the  true  bearing  of  K  F 
was  63?  2^+ 1"  37'-N. 68*»  02'  E. 

(4)  Btartmg  with  YV^N.  65"  02r  "E.  the  bearings  of  all  the  other  lin9 
were  caletUated  from  ike  adiusted  vaiuea  of  the  anglet.  The  form  shown  on 
p.  301  is  not  quite  so  compact  as  that  given  <m  p.  382,  and  there  are  other 
minor  changesrbut  the  method  is  the  same  as  that  explained  in  the  prece<V 
ing  chapter.  The  student  is  advised  to  follow  closely  the  form  on  p.  3^ 
instead  of  that  on  p«  301. 

Remark.  In  many  surveys  no  ofae«rvatioBS  are  taken  to  deter  mine  t)m 
true  meridian.  In  that  case  the  magnetic  bearing  of  any  line  which  ii 
thought  to  be  correct  may  be  assumed  to  start  with,  or  this  magnetic  beai^ 
ing  ma;y  be  dhanged  to  a  true  bearins  if  the  declination  is  known.  So 
far  as  plotting  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  differenee  what  value  is  taken 
lor  the  bearing  of  the  first  line;  an  absolutely  fictitious  bearing  may  bo 
used,  pMvidea  the  bearings  of  all  other  lines  are  computed  from  the  trav- 
erse an^es.  The  rdtitive  positions  of  all  points  on  the  map  will  be  corrects 
and  this  in  many  cases  is  all  that  is  reouired.    . 

(5)  Another  rough  sketch  was  made  of  the  transit  lines  (see  p.  ^2), 
and  the  length  and  the  calcidated  bearing  marked  along  each  line. 

(6)  Latitudes  and  departures  were  computed  by  logarithms  (see  p.  393). 
The  data  from  the  sketch  on  p.  392  were  entered  in  the  first  eolun»  ae 
shown,  then  all  the  io^.  sines  and  cosines  were  looked  up,  then  all  the  Ioga*> 
rithms  of  the  lengths,  then  the  additions  were  performed  and  finally  the 
latitudes  and  departures  were  ascertained  from  corresponding  logarithms. 
In  this  way  like  <H^eration8  were  grouped  to  save  time.  (See  p.  374  for 
other  suxgestions  for  tiie  use  of  Ic^arithms.) 

(7)  The  results  obtained  in  (6)  were  tabulated  .in  the  first  seven  col- 
mmns  on  p.  394.  The  errors  are  found  to  be  0.02  and  0.14  ft.  for  latitudes 
and  departures  respectively. 

(8)  The  last  step  was  to  compate  and  tabulate  the  last  three  columnj 
(p.  394)  for  purposes  of  plottinsr  as  explained  on  p.  472. 

Checks,    if  the  errors  m  (7)  are  found  to  be  very  large,  apply  two  checks: 

il)  Compare  each  latitude  and  each  departure  wiUa  the  first  and  last 
etters,  respectively,  of  the  bearins  of  the  corresponding  line  to  see  if  each 
has  been  entered  in  the  proj>er  cokimn,  N.  or  S.  and  £.  or  W. 

(2)  See  if  a  latitude  ana  a  departure  hare  not  been  interchanged,  the 
latitude  being  put  In  a  det>s,rtilre  column  and  vice  vertei.  To  do  this  notice 
If  the  bearing  of  each  course  is  greater  or  less  than  45^;  if  it  is  greater, 
the  departure  should  be  greater  than  the  latitlidej  otherwise  it  should  bo 
less.     (See  an  article  by  Mr.  Gould,  p.  397.) 

.  X3)  If  ju>  ^i'*^^^  ^:^a;^^^„^^^  i^  4X)  «Bd  42)i,  mskia  snio  thai  4ho 
data  were  copied  correctly  and  go  over  the  computations  again.  One 
can  often  tell  from  inspection  which  latitude  and  departure  is  most  likely 
to  bo  inoorroot,  and  th^efore  which  computation  to  check  first. 
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Angles  and  Distances^-  Main  Transit  Lines 
A^fjustecf  i/alues  in  red  ink 


636.43 


s    ^94:^ 

Not  cfropyn  to  scote 
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Calculations  fc 
Outside  Lines 

►r  Bm rings 

Outside  Lines 

Elongation  /"j?* 
Polaris      es^'zs' 

SR     ==    N32''0l'W'- 
RST=      /22''S8'    -H 

YV    = 

NSS^'O^E'h  (S.W) 

OO^'SS'    ^ 

Yi^iV  = 

99'' 52'    + 

160''  ^^-- 

I64''S4'    + 

ST    =   S89''05*£-fN.Va 

fSO''  0'    - 

STU  =      /7P°«'    -f- 

vw  = 

N  i5''06'W''(S£.) 

P^^J^'   + 

(/PW  = 

22S''Zb'     -f- 

ieo""  0'   - 

2I0''30'     + 

77/   =    5  89''22E  -  f/i/M) 

/5^**  ^'     - 

Tui/--^     ios^'zr  -h 

WN    = 

N  30''50'£  ^  (6.WJ 
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446.  Balancing  a  Survey  means  making  d«K$h  corrections 
that  the  sum  of  the  north  latitudes  shall  equal  the  sirni  of  the 
south  latitudes,  and  the  sum  of  the  east  departures  shall  equal 
the  sum  of  the  v/eat  departures.  This  applies,  of  course,  only 
when  the  survey  forms  a  closed  polygon.  In  such  a  case  there 
is  practically  always  some  error  of  closure,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  this  error  must  always  be  corrected.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, on  page  394,  the  errors  of  0.02  ft.  in  latitude  and  0.14  ft. 
in  departure  may  be  entirely  ignored  so  far  as  plotting  is  con- 
cerned. This  is  usually  the  case,  for  if  the  error  of  closure  is 
large  enough  to  be  appreciable  in  plotting  it  usually  exceeds 
the  permissible  error,  and  measurements  have  to  be  corrected 
in  the  field.  Hence  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  balance  a  survey 
for  purposes  of  plotting.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  data 
are  to  be  used  for  other  purposes,  as,  for  example,  in  describing 
boundaries  of  land,  it  may  be  necessary  to  distribute  the  errors 
so  that  the  polygon  described  shall  ihe  a  closed. figure. 

447.  Two  Methods  of  Balancing  a  Survey.  (1)  When  all 
measurements  have  been  made  with  the  same  degree  of  precis- 
ion, the  errors  may  be  distributed  among  the  sides  of  the  poly- 
gon in  proportion  to  their  respective  lengths.  (2)  Wben  some 
measurements  have  been  made  with  a  greater  degree  of  pre- 
cision than  others,  the  less  accurate  measurements  should  be 
given  the  larger  corrections. 

(a)  First  Method.    The  following  proportions  are  used: 

El  Total  error  in  latitude  Error  in  latitude  of  one  side      ei 

P  Total  length  of  perimeter  Length  of  that  side             T* 

Ed  Total  error  in  departure  Error  in  departure  of  one  side     €4 

P  Total  length  of  perimeter  ijengtlKj^tbatsiae         "*T' 

El  Em 

ei-='-pX8     and     ed^-^Xs, 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  split  hairs — ^the  corrections  can 

usually   be    made    mentally.    Thus    approximate    values    are 

E.  £\ 

found  for  -p-  and  -p-  once  for  all  and  these  multiplied  by  the 

lengths  of  the  different  sides  in  succession.  Corrections  should 
be  subtracted  from  numbers  in  a  column  where  the  sum  is  too 
large  and  added  to  numbers  in  a  colunm  where  the  sum  is  too 
small. 
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IttitfMMMw    Let  it  be  required  to  digtObalm  ite  «mn  ef  :*.tt2  is  lati- 
tude and  +0.3  in  departure  on  p.  386. 

?1       0-^          1  F4       0.8           1 

P  "1522.4"' 7500  >'"  1522.4     fiaOO 

^^     ^8X^.0.07  5a8Xg^-0.U 

BC     2B4X      '    -0J03  a34X    '*    -OjO* 

CD     357 X    "    =0.05  367 X    "    =0.07 

J>A    391X    •'    -0.05  mix    *•    -0.08 


0.20  0.30 

« 

TIm  suau  jof  the  oorreoticms  equal  0i2  and  OLB  vaspectivflly.    In 

example  (p.  386)  the  sum  of  ^he  south  latitudes  exceeds  the  sum  of  the 
north,  latitude^  hence  subtract  0.07  and  0.05  from  200.2  and  ItS  respee- 
tWely»  but  add  0.03  and  0.05  to  180.1  and  194.9  respectively.  The  east 
departures  exceed  the  west  departures,  hence  subtract  0.1 1  and  0.04  from 
4^.7  and  150.8  respectively,  but  add  O.07  and  0.06  to  tOOSi  aad  350.2 
respectively.  The  corrected  latitudes  and  departures,  may  be  written  in 
tkie  tftbto  in  red  ink  directly  over  the  orif^iiial  cerrespondlng  values. 

NoU.  Correetinc  the  latitude  and  departure  of  a  line  ia  equivid^it  to 
changhig  the  two  short  legs  of  a  right  triangle,  hence,  to  be  strictly  con- 
sifitei^tr  the  line  itself  (or  hypothenuse)  should  be  elmased  to  eorreq;KiiMU 
i.e.,  a  new  bearing  and  a  new  length  should  be  found  ^^ch  correspond  to 
the  corrected  latitude  and  departtnre.  This  isr  often  a  needltes  refine- 
ment, but  when  it  is  necessary  it  can  be  doiie  easily  by  simply  rreveqsvxs 
the  trigonometric  method  used  in  finding  latitudes  and  departures.  (See 
also  p.  400.) 

(b)  Another  method  is  given  by  Mr.  Llano  (Engineering  Newe,  Nov.  23, 
1899,  and  Jan.  18,  1900).  Let  iST'^the  corrected  length  of  any  side,  I/-*  un- 
corrected latitude,  I>= uncorrected  departure,  and  «,  Eit  Bdt  and  P  same 
as  on  p.  395. 

El       E^ 
8=^8  —  -=-L  —  -p-I^  (formula  for  correcting  lengths) . 

Lei  B«the  uncorrected  bearing  of  any  side  and  Cb  the  correation  in 
minutes  to  be  applied  to  this  bearing;  then 

\6«3460  l-^sinB— -5-cosBI   (formula  for  correcting  bearings). 


^/       ^  ^d 
p-and-p 

work  involved  is  small.     tJse  natural  functions  in  the  last  formula. 


The  quantities  -p-  and  -p-  having  already  been  woiiced  out,  the  extra 


(c)  Second  mbtrod  op  balancing  a  survxy.  This  con- 
sists in  distributing  the  errors  where  it  is  most  likely  that 
errors  in  field  work  were  made.  On  the  whole  this  method  is 
often  preferable  to  the  preceding  method.  IfL  using  it  the 
following  points  should  be  kept  in  mind,. 

(1)  Measurements  made  imder  the  most  unfavoriible  condi- 
tions may  be  given  the  greatest  correotion&  Thus,  for  exam- 
pie,  linear  measurements  on  steep  slopes,  or  over  other  ground 
unfavorable  for  chaining,  are  more  likely  to  be  too  long  than 
if  made  nnder  favorable  conditions. 

(2)  All  linear  measurements  are  likely  to  be  too  long  pro- 
vided the  length  of  the  tape  is  not  longer  than  it  should  be. 
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hence  in  making  eomc^OM  it  Iv  better,  as  a  rule,  to  decreaae 
distaiices  than  to  ioeveafie  them>  i.e.,  it  is  better  to  subtract 
from  the  latitudes  and  departures  in  the  columns  whose  sums 
are  the  greater  than  to  add  to  latitudes  and  departures  in 
columns  whoso  suma  are  the  smaller. 

(3)  A,  slight  change,  in  the  bearing  of  a  long  line  will  affect 
the  latitudes  and  departures  more  than  the  same  change  in 
a  short  Hne* 

(4)  If  a  line  is  nearly  north  and  south,  a  slight  change  in  its 
bearing  wiH  change  its  departure  without  greatly  affecting  its 
latitude,  while  a  slight  change  in  its  length  will  change  its  lati- 
tude without  greatly  affecting  its  departure.  Likewise,  if  a  line 
is  neariy  east  and  west  a  change  in  its  bearing  affects  its  lati' 
tude,  while  a  change  in  its  length  affects  its  departure. 

0)  In  an  article  by  Mr.  E,  Sherman  Gould  (Engineering 
Newt,  Jan.  4,  1900)  some  excellent  suggestions  are  given  as 

follows: 

The  error  of  etoeure  anst  be  doe  either  to  a  mistake  in  calculating  the 
traverse  or  to  an  error  in  field  work. 

To  deteet  H,  the  traiverM  nkwrt  be  fiiet  examined.  We  assume  that  the 
courses  have  been  called  back  so  that  there  is  no  error  in  copying,  also 
that  the  taking  out  of  sines  and  cosines  and  multiplications  have  been 
checkeid,  so  that  there  is  no  error  there.  We  also  assume  that  before  the 
columns  were  footed  up  care  was  taken  to  see  that  all  entries  were  made 
in  the  proper  coliuuns.  In  this  connection  it  mav  also  be  stated  that  it 
will  be  found  conducive  to  accuracy  to  head  the  columns  of  Latitudes  "N  " 
and  **S",  and  those  of  Departures  "E"  and  *'W",  rather  than  +  and  -. 
It  is  then  very  easy  to  see  if  any  mistakes  have  been  made  in  putting  the 
latitudes  and  departures  in  the  wrong  column.  To  see  if  they  have  not 
been  interchanged,  that  is,  latitude  placed  in  the  departure  column,  or 
vice  versa,  observe  if  the  bearing  of  each  course  has  more  or  less  than  45° 
of  departure.  If  it  has  more  tne  departure  is  greater  than  the  latitude; 
if  it  has  less  the  latitude  is  the  greater.  Thus,  suppose  the  bearing  to  be 
N.  36°  24'  E.  and  the  distance  463  ft.  The  sine  and  cosine  of  this  angle 
are,  respectively,  0.50342  and  0.80489.  Multiplying  both  by  the  distance 
gives  274.753  and  372.664.  A  glance  shows  that  the  latter  must  be  the 
latitude  and  the  former  the  departure. 

If  all  this  is  correct,  then  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  error,  if  a 
considerable  one,  is  in  the  chaining.  If  numbered  stakes  have  been  driven 
every  hundred  feet,  and  leveled  over  as  in  the  case  of  a  railroad  line,  there 
will  be  no  mistake  in  the  full  stations,  because  the  leveling  party  would 
detect  and  report  it.  The  chief  source  of  error  is  in  the  pluses,  and  these 
errors  are  commonly  made,  if  at  all,  by  reading  the  cham  backward,  for 
instance,  taking  64  ft.  for  36.  The  distances  used  in  the  traverse  must 
be  then  carefully  examined  to  see  if  such  a  change,  or  any  change  in  fact, 
in  one  or  more  distances  would  reduce  the  error  to  limits  of  normal  in- 
accuracy. By  diligent  scrutiny  such  an  error  is  sure  to  be  detected  by 
an  expert  eye,  and  then  a  couple  of  trustworthy  chainmen  are  sent  out 
to  verify  the  suspected  measurement,  not  informing  them,  of  course,  of 
what  the  error  is  suspected  to  be.  In  almost  all  cases  a  resurvey  can  be 
avoided  by  an  intelligent  guess  at  the  point  where  the  mistake  was  prob- 
ably made.  Undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  work  is  frequently 
ffone  through  with  in  such  cases  merely  for  the  lack  of  a  little  reflection. 

All  actual  blunders  or  "busts"  being  thus  eliminated,  there  will  still 
remain  some  discrepancies  between  the  Northings  and  the  Southings  and 
Eastings  and  Westings,  unless  by  pure  chance  they  should  happen  to 
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balance.  .  .  .  The  practice  of  tlie  (M  land  mtnmfon,  when  shnm  a  rarrey 
to  locate  from  a  description,  was  to  first  work  out  a  traverse  for  it,  which 
as  a  matter  of  course  never  closed,  and  thai  retain  all  the  eoureeB  and 
distances  intact  till  the  last  one  was  reached.  A  closixuc  course  and  dia* 
tance  was  then  calculated  and  the  area  of  the  survey  det^mined  acoord- 
in^y.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  lecal  way  of  treating  a  survey  which  doea 
not  close,  unless  some  metes  ana  bounds  are  cited  which  conflict.  It  is, 
however,  awkward  when  the  last  course  is  a  oouiee  of  an  adjommg  tract, 
particularly  if  of  an  earlier  date. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  balance  such  a  survey  as  we  have  been  con- 
siderins,  that  is,  one  in  which  there  can  be  found  no  absolute  mittake, 
and  omy  a  slight  discrepancy  remains  to  be  eliminate4,  is  to  go  very  care- 
fully over  the  traverse  and  see  to  what  changes  of  distance  it  will  respond 
most  sensitively.  For  instance,  supposing  that  in  a  large  survey  of  several 
hundrei  acres  the  North  latitudes  exceeded  the  South  by  a  few  feet,  and 
the  East  departures  were  less  than  the  West  by  a  somewhat  smaller  dia- 
crepancy.  in  the  first  place  we  would  look  to  see  if  this  difference  was 
about  in  the  right  proportion;  that  is  to  say,  if  tiie  total  latitudes  were 
^eater  than  the  total  departures,  then  tibie  difference  between  the  North- 
mgs  and  Southings  should  be  greater  than  between  Eastings  and  Westings, 
and  the  fact  of  their  being  so  would  give  us  additional  confidence  that  the 
erroi-s  were  simply  due  to  ordinary  small  inaccuracies,  althouj^  this  evi- 
dence would  not  be  conclusive  either  way.  We  would  then  see  what 
courses,  if  any,  ran  nearly  North  and  South.  It  is  clear  that  bv  lengthen- 
ing and  shortening  these  by  a  small  amount  we  would  make  a  great 
impression  on  the  latitudes.  And  the  same  in  reference  to  the  departures. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  change  of  a  single  minute  in  the  bearing  of  a  long 
course  running  nearly  North  and  South  will  make  a  great  change  in  the 
departure.  In  a  word,  by  an  intelligent  study  of  the  traverse  all  minor 
discrepancies  can  be  eliminated  with  a  small  number  of  changr*  when 
placed  where  they  do  the  moat  good,  and  this  method  will  prove  the  most 
satisfactory  in  practice. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 
CALCULATION  OF  OMITTED  MEASUREMENTS 

When  all  the  angles  and  sides  of  a  polygon  are  known  except  two,  those 
two  can  be  found  by  calculation.  In  that  case,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  assume  the  measurements  actually  taken  in  the  field  as  correct, — there 
can  be  no  check  on  the  field  work,  nor  can  the  survey  be  balanced.  Hence 
the  importance  of  taking  closing  angles  and  distances  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  can  be  calculated  ii  omitted.  There  are  times,  however, 
when  because  of  some  oversight  or  because  of  obstacles  to  field  work  it 
beoomes  necessary  to  compote  omitted  meaaurement*.  Methods  for  doing 
this  are  outlined  m  this  chapter. 


448.  Omitted  Parts  of  a  Triangle.  The  most  general  case 
is  that  of  the  oblique  triangle.  If  any  three  parts,  including  at 
least  one  side,  are  known  the  remaining  three  may  be  found  by 
trigonometrical  methods,  which  need  not  be  explained  here. 
The  case,  however,  in  whidi  one  side  and  the  two  adjaeent 
angles  are  known  arises  so  often  in  triangulation  that  sugges- 
tions are  given  below  for  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  work. 

(a)  Computationa  for  triangulation,  (1)  Find  the  most  prob- 
able value  of  the  base-line  and  adjust  the  angles  in  each  tri- 
angle of  the  triangulation  net  so  that  the  sum  will  be  180^. 
(2)  Make  out  a  form  similar  to  one  of  the  two  given  below, 
leaving  spaces  for  logarithms  and  results.  (3)  When  the  form 
is  completed,  and  not  before,  look  up  the  logarithms.  (4)  Using 
the  computed  length  of  a  side  as  a  base,  sc^ve  each  of  the  tri- 
angles of  the  triangulation  net  in  a  similar  manner. 

(b)  JUustration.  Given  a-416.32  ft..  ii-64<'18'.  B-58*'40'.  and 
C'^bT*  02'. 

To  find  b.  To  find  e ,  Check 

-     a  sin  B  a  sin  C  -     c  sin  J5 

Bin  A  Bin  it  sm  C 

logo—  logo-"                                  logtf-" 

log  sin  B  =■  log  sin  C—                        log  sin  5  — 

oolog  sin  il  —  oolog  sin  A  "^                    oolog  sin  C*- 


log  b«*  log  c  "  log  6— 

399 
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A  check  which  ia  longer  but  more  sure  than  that  given  above  is  to  find 
b  from  the  formula  r-*; —  — ; f.p  .    ...    This  check  is  quite  certain  to 

reveal  mistakes  if  any  have  been  made. 

(c)  Remark.  In  triangulation,  one  side  of  the  triangle  farthest  from  the 
base  may  be  measured,  and  an  agreement  between  its  measured  and  its 
calculated  length  is  a  check  on  the  calculated  sides  of  all  the  triangles  in 
between. 

id)  The  following  form  is  more  compact  than  that  given  on  page  399. 

(1)  logsinC=« 

(2)  loga« 

(3)  colog  sin  A »  Add    the   logarithms    in 

(4)  log  sin  B  =*  ihe  order  indicated  to  get 

■  results  (5)  and  (7). 

(6)  logc-  (l)  +  (2)  +  (3) 

(6)  colog  sin  C"- 

(7)  log  5  -  (2)  +  (3)  +  (4)  -  (4)  +  (5)  +  (6)  (check). 

<«)  lUmark.  Various  formulas  for  the  solution  of  oblique  triangles  «re 
given  in  the  back  of  this  book.  While  the  use  of  these  formulae  usually 
shortens  the  work  of  computation,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  any 
obliaue  triangle  can  be  divided  into  two  right-an^ed  triangles  by  dropping 
a  perpendicular  from  one  vertex  to  the  opposite  side  and  the  required 
ptarts  found  by  solving  these  two  right-angled  triangles.  Whatever  solu* 
Mon  is  used,  prepare  a  form  before  looking  up  the  logarithms. 

449.  Trfgonometric  Relations  of  Bearing,  Length,  Lat« 
itude,  and  Departure.  The  Jatilude  and  departure  of  any  line 
form  two  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle  in.  which  the  line  iieelf 
is  the  hypotbenuse.  One  angle  in  thifl  triangle  is  the  bearing 
of  the  line,  i^e.^  the  angle  between  the  hypotheniue  and  the 
latitude.  Any  two  parte  of  this  triangle,  including  at  lea^t  one 
side,  being  known  the  other  two  can  be  foand  by  trJigonometiy. 

orrBW                     itBQunuBV  roBMuio. 

(a)  Bearing  xmd  Length  Latitude  » Length .  X  Cos,  Bearing 

lb)  Bearina  and  Length  Departure  =  Length  X  Sin,  Bearing 

(c)  Latitude  and  Dep,  Tan.  Bear.  ==  Depart, -i-LcUitude 

(rf)  Latitude  and  Bearing  Length  ^LaJt.       -^Coe.  Bearing 

(e)  Departure  tmd  Bear,  Length  *»Dep^    . 'i- 8in»  Bearing 

If)  LatUvde  and  Length  Ctts,  Bear,  *^LaU      -i-Length 

Cg)  Depart,  and  Length  JSin,  Bear,  =Dep.  .   -i- Length 

(A)  Lai.  and  Departure     Length^  v  Ifjatitudey-^-  (Departure)^ 

450u  Omitted  Measurements,  (a)  There  acre  bo  omitted 
measurements  in  any  polygon  when  the  bearing  and  length  of 
each  side  is  known.  When  the  exterior  or  interior  angles  are 
given  in  place  of  the  bearings,  and  the  bearing  of  one  side  is 
known  (or  assumed  for  purposes  of  calculation)  the  bearings  of 
all  the  other  sides  can  easily  be  found  by  calculation  (Chapter 
XXX).  When  not  more  than  two  bearings,  or  two  lengths  or 
one  length  and  one  bearing,  are  omkted  the  missing  parts  mi^ 
be  calculated.  This  applies  of  course  only  to  closed  polygons. 
When  there  are  three  or  more  Boissing  parts  theyxannot  be 
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calculated.    Afiseing  parts  are  understood  to  mean  bearings  or 
lengths  or  both. 

There  are  four  general  cases,  as  follows: 

I.  (a)  When  the  bearing  of  one  side  is  omitted. 
(6)  When  the  length  of  one  side  is  omitted* 

(c)  When  the  bearing  and  the  length  of  one  eade  are  omitted. 

II.  When  the  bearing  of  one  side  and  the  length  of  another 
side  are  omitted. 

ni.  When  the  lengths  of  two  sides  are  omitted. 
IV.  When  the  bearings  of  two  sides  are  omitted. 

Remark*  Wh^i  two  unknown  sidee  are  parallel  Case  III  is  indeter- 
xnioate  unless  the  area  is  Jcnown.  Cases  II  and  IV  are  also  indeterminate 
-Unless  it  is  known  Which  of  two  angles  that  oorresspond  to  a  grraa  sine  or 
cosine  is  the  right  one  to  use. 

Notice  that  in  Case  I  only  one  side  of  the  polygon  is  affected. 
Thds  is  the  simplest  and  most  <x>mmon  case,  and  the  solution  of 
each  of  the  other  three  cases  involves  the  general  metbod  used 
in  Case  L  This  method  consists  simply  in  computing  and 
tabulating  the  latitudes  and  departures  by  the  method  of  the 
preceding  chapter  just  as  if  no  side  were  missing.  Of  oowse, 
the  survey  wiU  not  balance,  the  error  of  closure  (p.  286)  beiog 
very  kurge,  i.e.,  equal  to  the  required  side.  Hence  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  sums  of  the  north  and  south  latitudes 
wiQ  be  the  latitude  of  the  missing  side,  and  the  discrepancy 
between  the  sums  of  the  east  and  west  departures  will  be  its 
departure.  Two  sides  of  a  right  triangle  being  known  its 
hypothenuse  (the  required  side)  is  easily  found. 

451.  Methods  of  Calculatloii  for  each  of  the  four  cases  are 

outHned  in  succeeding  articles. 

CoMiion.  Befons 'beginni&g  oalctdations  make' sure  that  the  s^en  bear- 
ings are  either  all  forward  b^trings  or  ail  back  bearings. 

(a)  Case  I 

WHEN  THB  mViBXKO  OF  ONB  SIDE  OR  THE   LENGTH  OF  ONE  SIDE 
IS  OAflTTED,  OR  WHEN  BOTH  ARE  OMITTED 

(1)  Calculate  and  tabulate  the  latitudes  and  departures  of  the 
given  sides  (Cht^ter  XXXI). 

(2)  Find  the  diifference  of  the  sums  of  the  north  and  south 
latitude  I  and  the  difference  of  the  sums  of  the  east  and  west 
departures;  these  two  differences  are  the  latitude  and  departure 
reQ>ectiv«ly  of  the  omitted  side. 

(3)  From  the  latitude  Mid  departure  thus  found  calculate  the 
emitted  bearing  or  the  omitted  length,  or  both. 
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RtmArk.    The  choice  of  seveml  triisonometric  fonnulas  may  be  had. 

Thus,  formulas  (c)  and  (d)  or  (c)  and  (e)  (p.  400]  may  be  used  first,  and 

tnen  lormula  (n)  furnishes  a  eneck. 

QuetstCon.  What  determines  the  Quadnwl  of 
the  omitted  bearing  tnus  found,  i.e.,  IN  .Js^.,  S.E., 
S.W.,  orl\.W.r 

(6)  lUuatration.  In  Fig.  451  (6)  suppose  that 
the  bearing  and  the  length  ot  AD  are  omitted  in 
the  field  notes  and  that  the  latitufihss  and  depart- 
ures of  tne  other  three  sides  have  been  calcu- 
iated  and  tabulated  as  follows: 


fob      B  so 


Fia.  451  (6). 

LINE  N.  LAT. 

AB 

BC  30 

CD  40 

70 


B.  LAT. 

20 


20 


Dep.     70 


E.  DEP. 
100 

50 


150 


W.  bUF. 


80 


80 


Tan  Bearing  of  Ai>-^^=^  =  l-4  =  Tan  54**  30',  hence  Z)A=S.  54O30'W. 
-      .     _  Lat.  50        «^^..       ./ 


Length  of  AD 


'Cos  B    0.5807 


=86.0  ft.  orV  502 +  702 -86.0  f^.  (check). 


(c)  niugtration.  In  Fig.  451  (c),  let  the  broken  lines  represent  boundary 
lines,  the  lengths  and  bearings  of  which  were  not  taken  in  the  field.  The 
transit  lines  A-B-C-D  were  measured,  the  interior 
angles  were  taken,  and  each  corner  of  the  boundary- 
line  was  located  by  the  angle  and  distance.  No 
bearings  were  recorded.  Required  to  find  ihe 
lengths  and  bearings  of  the  boundaries  (broken 
lines).  This  problem  simply  involves  four  appli- 
cations of  the  method  of  Case  I.  Assume  a  bearing 
for  any  line  ua  AB  and  calculate  in  the  usual  way 
the  bearings  of  the  eight  lines  shown  by  full  lines. 
Thai  each  boundary-line  is  an  omitted  side  of  a  four^ 
sided  polygon,  and  its  length  and  bearing  can  be 
calculated.  The  bearings  of  the  four  boupdary- 
lines  having  been  calculated,  the  angles  EFG,  FGH, 
GHE,  and  HEF  are  easily  found.     (Chapter  XXX.) 

If  the  lengths  of  the  boundary-lines  had  been  measured  in  the  field  they 
would  have  furnished  an  important  check  on  the  calculation  of  the  bear- 
ings of  the  boundary-lines. 

Remark.     This  problem  could  be  done  by  the  method  explained  on  p. 
406.  and  one  method  could  be  used  to  check  the  other. 

{d)   QENERAIi  MSTHOD  FOB  GASIDS  n,  HI,  JLS[D  IV 

When  two  sides  are  affected  by  omitted  measurements,     liCt 
the  sides  AB  and  BC  be  affected  by  omitted  measurements. 

Leaving  these  two  sides  out  altogether,  the 
polygon  may  be  completed  hy  a  closing  line, 
AC,  the  bearing  and  length  of  which  can  be 
calculated  by  the  method  of  Case  I.  Thk 
having  been  done,  enough  parts  of  the  tri- 
angle ABC  will  be  known  to  give  the  omitted 
parts  by  the  usiial  trigonometric  methods. 
Cases  II,  III,  and  IV  can  aU  be  solved  in  thii 
way.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  deficient  sides  adjoin  or  not. 
This  will  become  evid^it  in  any  given  case  if  in  omitting  the  two 


Fxo.  451  (d). 
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defidieot  Mm  the  otber  aides  are  shifted,  each  paraUel  to  itself 

until  they  form  a  connected  series  of  Ikins. 

lUudralion.  Iidt  th«  sides  C  and  B  in 
Fig.  451  (e)  b|  affected  by  omitted  measure- 
ments. In  fig.  451  (/)  D  has  been  moved 
parallel  to  itself  to  tlie  end  of  B.  Omitting 
C  and  E  the  closing;  line  is  L.  The  leneth 
and  bearings  of  the  three  sides  A,  B,  and  JD 
remain  unchanged,  and  hence  the  line  L  must 
form  a  triangle  with ^C  and  E  as  indicated  by  p,<,,  451  (^).  Yia.  451  (/). 
broken  lines  m  Fig.  451  (/). 

(e)  Case  II 

WHEN  THE  BEARING  OP  ONE  SIDE  AND  THE   LENGTH  OF  ANOTHEB 

SIDE  ARE  OMITTED 

(1)  Find  the  length  aoid  bearing  of  a  dosing  line.     (Gase  I.) 

(2)  Find  the  angle  between  the  closing  line  and  the  side  of 
omitted  length  but  known  bearing,  using  the  bearing  found  in 
(1)  and  the  known  bearing.    (Art.  435,  p.  382.) 

(3)  Given  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and  an  angle  opposite  one 
of  them  to  find  a  side  and  either  of  two  angles.  (Formula 
in  the  back  of  the  book.) 

(4)  From  the  angles  foimd  in  (3)  calculate  the  omitted  bear- 
ing. 

Remark.  Two  answers  aro  possible  in  this  ease.  (Sea  Remark,  p.  401.) 
It  is  usually  evident  in  any  given  ease,  however,  which  result,  corresponds 
to  the  line  of  the  survey. 

(J)  Another  method  for  Case  II  is  to  assume  for  purposes  of 
calculation  the  side  of  imknown  length  to  be  due  north  and 
south,  the  bearing  of  the  other  sides  being  changed  to  corre- 
spond. This  eliminates  one  imknowii  quantity,  i.e.,  the  de- 
parture of  the  side  assumed  as  north  and  south  becomes  zero; 
the  other  unknown  quantities  can  then  be  found  by  latitudes 
and  departures.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  deficient'  sides 
adjoin  or  not. 

(1)  Assume  the  side  of  unknown  length  to  be  a  north  and 

south  Ihie,  and  calculate  the  bearings  of  the  other  side. 

If  the  bearings  of  the  sides  are  already  known,  the  bearing  of  the  side 
of  unknown  length  can  be  changed  temporarily  by  an  amount  (clockwise 
or  counter-clockwise)  required  to  make  it  N.  and  8.  The  bearings  ot  the 
other  sides  should  then  be  changed  by  the  same  amount  and  in  the  same 
direction  (clockwise  or  counter-clockwise).     (See  Art.  434  (c),  p.  382.) 

(2)  Compute  and  tabulate  the  latitudes  and  departures  of  all 
sides  except  the  two  affected  by  omitted  measurements.  Of 
these  two  the  side  of  unknown  length  has  no  departure  since  it 
was  assumed  N.  and  S.,  hence  the  departure  of  the  other  side 
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minst  be  ecfUA)  to  tlie  cKSerenee  erf  the  amu  of  the  £.  and  W. 

departures  of  the  known  sides. 

(3)  From  the  departure  of  the  unknown  side  (found  in  (2)) 
and  the  length  of  th^  side,  calculate  its  bearing  ^kxt,  449  (g)  } 
and  its  latitude  (Art.  449  (a)  or  Art.  449  (h)  ). 

(4)  Insert  in  the  table  of  (2)  the  latituck  found  in  (3)  and 
find  a  new  difference  between  the  sums  of  the  N.  and  S.  lati< 
tudes.  The  difference  is  the  latitude  of  the  side  assumed  as  N. 
and  S.,  and  since  its  departure  i&  zero,  the  length  and  latitude 
pf  this  side  are  identical. 

(g)  Case  III 

WHEN  THB  LBKGTHS  OF  TWO  SEDBS  ABB  OMtTSBD 

(1)  Find  the  length  and  bearing  of  a  closing  line.    (Case  I.) 

(2)  Find  the  angle  between  the  closing  line  and  each  of  the 
deficient  sides,  using  the  bearing  found  in  (1)  and  each  of  the 
two  known  bearings.     (Art.  435,  p.  382.) 

(3)  Given  one  side  and  two  adjacent  angles  of  a  triangle  to 
find  the  other  two  sides  and  the  remaining  angle.  (Formula 
in  the  back  of  the  book.) 

Remark.  When  the  two  unknown  sides  are  parallel  this  case  is  indeter- 
minate unless  the  area  is  known. 

(h)  Another  method  for  Case  III  is  to  assume  either  side  of 
unknown  length  to  be  a  north  and  south  line  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed as  in  the  second  method  of  Case  II,  (Art.  450  (/).)  The 
only  difference  is  that  in  (3)  the  length  is  required  and  the 
bearing  is  known  instead  of  vice  versa. 

(i)  Cask  IV 

WHEN  THE  BEARINGS  OF  TWO  SIDES  ARE  XTNKNOWN 

(1)  Find  the  length  and  bearing  of  a  closing  line.     (Case  I.) 

(2)  Given  thel  lengths  of  three  sides  of  a  triangle  to  find  the 
three  angles.     (Fonnula  in  the  back  of  the  book.) 

(3)  From  the  angles  found  in  (2)  and  the  bearing  of  the 
closing  line  find  the  two  omitted  bearings.     (Chapter  XXX.) 

Remark.     As  in  Case  II  there  wUl  be  twc»  answers  possible. 

452.  Simple  Trigonometrical  Methods  of  computing 
omitted  measurements  are  frequently  used  instead  of  those 
already  explained.  An  example  of  this  sort  is  shown  cm  the 
opposite  page,  and  explained  in  detail  on  p.  406. 
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To  find  bearings  and  tengtlis  ofAB,BCandCD 


o'. 


93  05               1*5  ^         ^ 

66^55'  4 

2A7=  IA57662  1.4^7882 

Cos  86^55' "  3.730668 

+  1.54^=0.188570 
38Z.00 

AB=363.54 ••-. 

-Q''ZO'<.-:>-^ 
N30'36'E 

\0 


a^ 


Sin  9.999371 

28.66^1457253 
30.9(r-~affsefatA 
2.24  ^  0.350243 
333.54=2.533810 


fAB"  Lot.  331. 26    Dep.  =  193. 30) 

*    ■■■     I I ■  iiiiB    ■    »i      'i    III     ■— — K €i ■■  111    ■! 


6.7=0.826075 
124.0  "  2.093422         ^-> 

+3°05' 34'"  3. 732653 •"' 

N30'36'0OE     (Tan)  \ 

N33''4I'34'E  =  BC  =  124.  IS'^' 
(BC'Laf.  103.31    Dep.  =68.88) 


0.826075 
3.732023  CSfni 
-2.094047 


34.3=1.535294 
Cos  73" 44'9.447326 
i- 9. 60  =0.982620 
lit.  35 


=  1.535294 
Sin  =9.982257 
32.93=1.517551 
24^.20^-OffsetafD 


120. 95 

6.73=0.941014 
120.95=2.082606 
-4"  06' =8.658408 
N30''36'E       (Tan) 


8.73 


=  0.941014 
'=  8.857230(Siri 
^■2.083734 


N26''28'E  'CD- 121. 27-^' 
(CD  -  Lat  108. 54     Dep.  54-.  04-) 


Fio.  452. 
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'(«>  IUuHr4iii9u^    Givea.the.infiBaui!QmfiQ^.9liQ]grn  in  the  sketch  to  find 
tlie  lengths  and  bearmgs  of  AB,  BC^enxcTCD. 

(1)  Aa  X  cos  A<za*  ^maf  and     Aa  X  sin  A€m'  ■*  Aa'. 

28.7 X cos  86°  65' =  1.64       •'       28.7  X sin  86°  66' =  28.66. 
afa+ab^a'b  **       Bb-Aa^ 

1.64+382=383.64  30.9.^28.66=2.24. 

(Bb—Aa)  +  n'b  =  tan  of  angle  which  aB  makes~irith  a'h 

a.24-»-383.64  =  tan  of  0°  20'. 

N.  30°  36'  E.-0°  20'  =  N.  30°  16'  E.^bearing  of  AB. 
Length  of  AB  is  practically  the  same  as  len^^  of  al>  in  this  ease. 
Traverse  tables  give  for  AB :   Lat.  =  33 1 . 26,  Dtp.  =  193.30. 
.  The  computations  for  BC  and  CD  are  similar  except  that  the  length  of 
ench  is  found   by  dividing  the  difference  in  the  offsets  at  each  end  by  the 
sine  of  the  angle  which  the  line  makes  with  a'd',  thus: 

BC  =  (Bb  -  Cc)  +  sine  of  angle  which  BC  makes  with  d'd\ 
ia4.18-6.7+sme  3°  06' 34". 

After  the  computations  were  completed  the  latitudes  and  dsparturee  oi 
Ddt  do,  oA  were  looked  up  in  a  traverse  table  as  a  check. 


N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

AB 

331.26 

193.30 

BC 

103.31 

68.88 

- 

CD 

108.54 

64.04 

Dd 

25.03 

23.46 

da 

631.38 

314.26 

aA 

13.26 
666.37 

26.45 

666.41 

339.67 

339.71 

+  .04 

+  .04 

Tt  is  seen  that  the  polsrgon  closes  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  error. 
Qiieation.    Assuming  that  angles  are  measured   to  minutes  and   dis*- 
/ances  to  the  nearest  tenth,  does  the  u^e  of  six*place  tables  In  this  example 

g've  better  results  than  could  be.  obtained  by  fire-plaoe'  tables?    Can  the 
»ring  of  BC  be  obtained  to  the  nearest -second  as  implied  in  the  answer 
«3°41'34"?    Oeep7373.) 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


CALCULATION  OF  AREAS 


In  thiB  chapter  are  explainetl  the  methods  of  obtaining  areas  from  field 
aotes  and  from  maps,  including  the  geometrical  and  trigcmometrical 
methods,  the  method  of  latitudes  and  departures,  the  method  of  coordi- 
nates and  the  mechanical  (planimeter)  method. 


453*  The  Area  of  Land  in  plane  surveying  means  the  area 
as  projected  on  a  horuarUal  plane.     (See  Art.  5,  p.  2.) 

454.  Units  of  Area.  Areas  in  surveying  are  usmJly  given 
in  square  feet  or  in  aeres:  1  acre »  43  560  sq.  ft.  *»  10  sq.  chains  » 
10X66»  sq.ft.     ^leep.  3.) 


Sq.Hihs 
1 


Acres 

040 

1 


Sq.  Bods 

102  400 
160 


Sq.  Yards 

3097  600 
4  840 
30.25 
1 


Sq.  Feet 

27  878  400 
43  560 
272.26 

9 


1  Sq.  Ft.    -«0.0929  Sq.  Meters 
1  Sq.  Yd.  -» 0.8361  Sq.  Meters 
1  Acre        i« 0.4047  hectares 
1  Sq.  Mile-' 2.5899  Sq.  Kilometers 

■5650 


10.7639  Sq.  Ft. 
1.1960  Sq.  Yds. 
2  4710  Acres 
1  Sq.  Kilometer  =-0.3861  Sq.  Miles 

more  or  less.     (See  page  3.) 


1  Sq.  Meter 
1  Sq.  Meter 
1  Hectare 


In  Spanish  measure  1  acre=°dOoU  sq.  varas,  more  or  less,     (see  page  a.) 

455.   Qeometricat     and     Trigonometrical     Principlea. 

The  following  formulas  are  for  areas: 

GBOMBTRICAL 

1.  Trurnote  «  base  X  half  p«rp6ndieular  hei|;ht. 

2.  ParaueZoffram"^  base  X  perpendicular  height.  v  •  i. 

3.  Trapezoia ?^ha.U  the  sum  of  the  parallel  sides X perpendicular  height. 

4.  Trapezium,  found  by  dividing  into  two  triangles. 

5.  Regular  polygon  =  length  of  perimeter  X  half  perpendicular  distance  from 

center  to  sides. 

6.  Circle  —  diameter  squared  X  0.7854  =  diameter  squared  X  \n. 

7.  Sector  of  circle  =  length  of  arc  X  half  radius. 

8.  Seament  of  0»n:/S">area  of  sector  minus  area  of  triangle. 

9.  ElHpee  =  major  axis  X  minor  axis  X  0.7854. 

10.  Payti6oia>*D«MeX  I  height  or  f  area  of  circumscribed  rectansw* 


Trioonohetbical 


11.  Right  triangUe. 

Giren 


Hypothenuee  and  acute  ancle 

A|tgle  and  opposite  side 
Angl^  and  adjacent  side 

Hypothenuse  and  another  side 
Two  sides  about  right  angle 


Area 

(c»am2iJ)  +  4 
<6»cot  J?)-»-2 
(6gtan>l)^2 

iay/ic+aKc-^a)}' 
ab  +  2 
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12.  Obligue    irianoU    (three    sides   given).     Area — ^s{s — a) (« — 6)  (« — c), 

wnere  a,  b^  and  e  are  the  sides  and  a —  (a  4*  6 +«)-•- 2. 
18.  Oblique  triangle  (two  sides  and  included  angle  given).     Ares^iob  sin  C. 

14.  Area  cf  eegmerd  of  a  circle  ^-^(L  —  CXcoail),  where  A— radius  of 

curve,  C«  length  of  ehord,  and  /—intersection  angle  (see  p.  204), 

and  L»  length  of  arc. 

C 
^proximate  formulas  for  area  of  segments:    il»}JlfC*rA»t  where 

C 
Jfaamiddle  ordinate— A p  (approximately). 

16.  Area  between  tangents  and  cwrwe  —  R^T— ^J,  where  A— raditis,  i— 
length  of  arc,  and  7 —  length  of  tangents  (see  p.  204). 

456.  General  Methods  of  Finding  Areas.  C^)  From  a 
map  by  scaling  and  computing,  or  by  the  use  of  the  planimeter. 
(2)  By  computations  made  directly  from  the  £eld  notes  with- 
out the  use  of  a  map.  The  first  method  is  generally  tib&  quioisBr, 
the  second  method  the  more  accurate. 

457.  Obtaining  tlie  Area  from  a  Map.  {a)  Tiie  9t9A  is 
subdivided  into  geometrical  figuies,  such  as  l^ria^gleB,  rectan- 
gles, squares,  trapezoids,  etc.,  and  the  quantities  aecessaiy  for 
computing  the  areas  of  these  different  figures,  such  ae  lengths 
of  bases  and  altitudes,  are  scaled  from  the  map. 

(&)  Two  sets  of  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
across  the  map  divide  it  into  squares  of  any  desired  sise,  say 
100  ft.  squares  to  the  scale  of  the  map.  "Die  number  of  squares 
which  fall  completely  within  the  boundaries  gives  part  of  tiie 
area  at  once.  The  fractional  areas  inside  of  the  boundaries, 
formed  by  the  boundary  lines  cuttix^  throu^b  squares^  are 
usually  triangles  and  trapesoidsy  the  areas  of  which  are  found 
as  in  (a)  and  added  to  the  area  found  by  counting  the  nimi- 
ber  of  whole  squares.     (See  trapesoidal  nile,  p.  411.) 

iSanorfe.  It  is  usually  more  convenient  to  keep  pieces  of  traeing-dotii 
upon  which  squares  have  been  drawn  to  the  scales  commonly  used  in 
ffci^^g  and  to  lay  the  cloth  over  the  map  instead  of  dmwing  parall^ 
lines.   "Another  method  is  to  plot  the  boundaries  on  cross-section  paper. 

Both  of  these  n&ethods  are  extensively  used  as  rough  checki  on  com- 
puted areas. 

(c)  The  plakimbte^  is  a  mechanical  integrator  and  is  used 
by  engineers  for  ascertaining  the  area  of  any  figure  which  has 
been  plotted.  The  following  directions  for  the  use  of  the  poktr 
planimeter  may  be  modified  to  apply  to  other  forms  also. 

1.  Remove  the  instrument  from  the  case;  if  it  has  settings 
for  difteient  units,  as  sq.  in.,  sq.  ft.,  sq.  cm.,  make  this  adjust- 
meat  first  by  sliding  the  bar  to  the  unit  wanted,  then  fasten 
secur^  by  the  set-somw. 

2.  Place  the  tracing-point  anywhere  In  the  perimeter  and 
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pieaft  it  inta.tbe  paper  bard  enough  to  make  a  alight  imUnkUiw^ 
to  show  de£uiitely  the  starting-point. 

3.  Set  the  pole,  or  fixed  needle-point,  in  such  a  positicm  with 
leferenoe  to  the  area  to  be  measured  that  the  tracing-point 
can  reach  the  whole  boundary  without  difficulty. 

4.  Head  the  graduated  wheel  when  the  tracing-point  is  in 
the  initial  position,  making  use  of  the  vernier,  and  set  down 
the  number. 

5.  Guide  the  tracing-point  by  hand  around  the  area  to  be 
measured  in  a  elocktvise  direction,  and  stop  exactly  at  the 
starting-point. 

6^  Head  the  graduated  wheel  again  and  set  down  the  result 
over  the  figures  found  at  the  beginning. 

7.  Subtract  the  initial  reading  from  the  final  reading  and 
the.  result  is  the  area  desired.     (For  exception  see  step  8.) 

8*  If  the  fixed  point  (see  direction  3)  was  placed  loithin  the 
boundary,  which  is  necessary  only  in  large  areas,  then  to  the 
readmg  by  the  wheel  as  found  under  step  7  must  be  added 
the  constant  engraved  on  the  back  of  the  instrument,  directly 
opposite  the  mark  showing  the  units.  Then  the  sum  of  this 
constant  and  the  reading  found  by  the  wheel  is  the  true  area. 

(d)  Practical  suggestions.  Step  1,  Some  instruments  read 
only  in  one  unit:  square  inches;  then  no  adjustment  is  required. 

Step  3,  Some  planimeters  have  a  metal  hhck  resting  on  the 
paper,  into  the  top  of  which  the  fixed  point  is  set.  Then  the 
iDAock  is  held  by  its  own  weight,  and  no  needle-mark  is  made 
in  the  paper.  Before  starting  to  measure  the  area  it  is  weH 
to  make  a  rough  preliminary  excursion  of  the  tracing-point 
over  the  area  to  see  that  all  points  of  the  boundary  can  be 
reached. 

Step  4*  It  is  often  convenient  to  set  the  wheei  at  zero  before 
starting.  This  can  be  done  conveniently  by  shifting  the  pole  or 
iiieedle-point  until  the  reading  is  zero,  and  thus  step  4  is  avoided. 

St/ep  6^  In  ease  the  area  has  a  loop,  or  negative  portion^ 
start  ki  a  clockwise  <&*ection  over  the  main  area,  then  th6 
loop  or  negative  patt  will  be  traced  in  a  eounter-clockwise 
direction  and  the  instrument  gives  the  difference  or  net  area. 

Step  6,  If  the  final  reading  is  less  than  the  initial,  it  usually 
indicates  that  the  perimeter  has  been  traced  in  the  negative 
(coimter-clockwise)  direction. 

Step  8.  II   the  reading  given   by  the  wheel   is  backward 
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when  the  tracing-point  moves  clockwise,  call  this  i^eading  nega< 
tive  and  subtract  it  from  the  constant  instead  of  a<Ming. 

General  direction.  Try  the  instrmnent  first  by  measuring  a 
circle,  a  hexagon,  or  a  square  of  known  area,  to  test  its  accu- 
racy. By  making  several  such  tests  of  different  known  areas,  a 
correction  constant  per  imit  of  area  may  be  determined.  If 
there  has  been  any  shrinkage  or  expansion  of  the  paper  since 
the  map  was  plotted  the  trial  square  or  circle  should  be  drawn 
to  agree  with  the  slightly  changed  scale  of  the  map. 

458.  Computiiig  Areas  Directly  from  Field  Measure- 
ments.  (a)  The  simplest  cases  are  those  in  which  the  area 
required  is  of  some  plane  figure  which  can  be  divided  into  sim- 
ple figures  of  known  dimensions. 

(a)  JUuBtraHoru    In  the  ebftin  survey  ehown  in  FiJB'.  458  ftnd  described 

on  p.  56.  Uue  lengths  o£  (he  four  fence- 
lines  and  of  the  four  broken  Knes  were 
measured.  Hence  the  three  Siides  of  «Ach 
triangle  are  known,  and  the  area  of  tsxkk 
can  be  found  from  Formuki  13,  p.  448. 

(&)  lUuUration.  Suppose  that  in  the 
above  survey  a  transit  was  set  Up  at  S, 
the  angiee  between  the  br  ken  lineB 
taken,  and  the  length  of  each  broken 
line  measured.  Then  in  eaoh  triangle  two 
Bides  and  the  included  angle  would  be 
known  and  the  area  could  be  found  from 
Formula  13,  p.  408. 

(c)  lUvMrali  n.  Suppose  that  in  the 
above  survey  the  leng^ths  of  the  feuce- 
linee  and  the  angle  at  each  comer  had 
been  measured  but  not  the  broken  lines, 
the  method  of  cakulation  would  be: 

(1)  Divide  the  polygon  into  two  triangles  by  a  diagonal. 

(2)  Find  the  length  of  this  diagonal  from  the  two  sides  and  inoluded 
imgle  of  one  triangle  and  check  it  by  solving  the  other  triangle. 

(3)  The  three  sides  of  each  triangle  are  now  known  and  the  area  of 
Mch  can  be  found  from  Formula  12,  p.  408. 

Check,    Divide  the  polygon  mto  two  differtt)t  triangles  by  the  other 
diagonal  and  find  the  area  of  each  of  these  triangles  as  before. 

Remark.    Usually  the  transit  lines  do  not  oomdde  with  the  fence  liniMi 
This  case  will  be  discussed  on  p.  418. 

(d)  Anothtr  method  In- 
stead of  Solving  the  oblique 
triangles  tiie  polygon  may 
be  divided  Into  nght  tri- 
angles. Draw  one  diagonal 
as  AC,  Fig.  458  (^T),  and 
from  each  end  drop  a  per- 
pendicular to  one  Side. 
These  perpendiculars.  Aft 
and  Cc,  are  easily  calcu- 
lated from  the  nght  tri- 
aai^es,  and  each,  is  the 
idtxtude  of  one  of  the  two 
trianglee    into  -  which    the 

fuadrilateral     is    divided, 
hus: 

AD  sin  AlH^^Aa 
CB  ninCBc^Cc 


FiQ.  458. 


Fio.  458  (i). 


FlQ.  458  (•). 


and 
and 


iAoXDC-aren  of  ADC. 
iCeXAB^ATek  of  ABC. 
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The  «w1c  masr  be  idieoted  by  dnwiii|rthe  other  dtafooal  SP  Fie  4if8  (#/» 

dropping  the  perpendiculars  Bb  and  ud  and  proceeding  ae  before. 

(e)  Curved  boundary.  Suppose  that  in  Fig.  458  the  lower  Mt-hand 
comer  were  rounded  by  an  arc  ci  a  circle  and  the  points  of  tangency  were 
known.  A  chord  drawn  between  these  points  of  tan(pency  would  form 
with  the  other  aides  an  irregular  polygon,  the  area  of  which  could  be  found 
as  in  the  preceding  illustration.  To  this  area  must  be  added  the  area  of 
the  segment  between  the  chord  and  the  arc.  If  the  length  of  the  chord 
and  the  middle  ordinate  are  known,  the  approximate  area  is  \MC  (see 
p.  406).  If  the  length  of  the  arc  ana  its  radius  is  known,  use  Formula  A, 
p.  407.    If  the  interseetion  angle,  etc.,  is  known,  use  Formala  14,  p.  409. 

459.  Areas- from  Offsets.  There  are  twa  cases:  (1)  when 
the  offsets  are  taken  at  regular  interval^  and  (^)  when  they 
are  taken  at  irregular  intervals.  It  is  assumed  that  in  both 
cases  offsets  are  measured  from  a  straight  base-line. 

(<r)  Offsets  at  tegular  inteirvaU,  There  are  several  formulas 
designed  to  shorten  the  work  of  calculating  each  trapezoid  sepa 
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8        20 
Fio.  4W  (o). 

rately.    In  Fig.  459  (a)  the  ^st  offset  is  numbered  0  and  the 

other  offsets  1,  2,  3,  etc 6.    Let  a  and  b  be  the  end  offsets 

at  0  and  6  respectively,  and  t^„  y^,  yz, , , .  y,  the  intermediate 
offsets,  d  the  common  distanoe  between  offsets  and  8  the 
sum  of  the  intermediate  offsets  y^,  ys,  yt,  etc.,  •  .•y^ 

rmpezotdoiiSvZe.' Area«— (0+25+6) •    .    1 

1740  sq.  ft.  =^(18+148+8). 

This  rule  obviously  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  figures 
are  trapezoids.    It  holds  good  for  any  nimiber  of  offsets,  and 
gives  results  accurate  enough  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Another  form  of  the  trapezoidal  rule  is 

Area«di'fc II 

in  which  Ih  is  the  sum  of.  the  middle  ordinates  ^,  ^3»  As,  etc., 
•  •  •  /i||. 

1740  sq.  ft. = 20  X  (16.5+12.5+ 13+ 15+ 16.5+ 13.5). 

Formulas  r  anil  II  arensed  not-onl^r  in  computing  areas  from 
field  measurements,  but  ^so  in  obtaining  areas  directly  from 
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the  map,  the  offsets  or  the  middle  oiti&uitefiu  whieAwer  ate 

used,  being  sealed  sA  legidar  intervAls, 

(6)  Formulaa  far  curved  bottndtvries.  When  the  tmtmdary-lioe  l)etween 
two  offsets  is  curved  the  assumption  that  the  %ure  is  &  trapesoid  iziay 
give  an  area  too  large  or  too  small,  according  to  ^vhether  the  boundary- 
fine  curves  away  from  or  towards  the  base-line.  If  the  curve  departs  very 
much  from  a  straight  line  more  accurate  results  may  be  obtainea  by  mther 
of  the  following  formulas  than  by  the  trapezoidal  rme. 

PimcM**  Bilk*    hs%  &»  >**  the  last  middle  ordinal 


Area  -daft+j^ta-Ai+^-M*    *    •    • 

1733  sq.  ft.-20X87+|^(18-te.6+8-13.8). 


m 


Fremck€*9  Rule: 

AxeA 


20, 


IV 


1730.8  sq.  ft.-20X87+||(8X18+12.5-9Xl6.5+8X8+».5^«X13.5). 

Remark,  Formula  IV  is  moifi  itccurate  than  III;  either  is  aere  ecu* 
renient  to  use  and  generally  gives  better  results  than  Simpeon^e  Rule,* 
which  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

(c)  Offsets  at  irregrdar  intervals.  The  most  obrious  method 
is  to  find  the  area  of  each  trapezoid  sepsirately  bjr  mi^iplyioijg 
its  base  by  its  middle  ordinate*  Thus  in  Fig.  459  (c)  the  total 
area  is: 

8530  sq.  ft.=60xK40+30)-f-40X}(30+36) 

+60Xj(36+44H30Xi(44+28)+60Xj(28+38). 

A  eeoond  method  is  a  ispecial  case  of  the  codrdinate  method 
given  on  p.  418. 
1 
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Fio.  450  (e). 

Formula  II,  on  pt^  418,  may  be  arranged  for  convenieBee  as 
shown  below.    The  area  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of 


*  Derived  an  p.  600^  Johneon'^  book  ca  Sunrftyin^ 
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Khe qnttntiiles  JoioBd  by  full  finesnunis  Urn  moat «l tli*  piM* 
ucts  of  the  quantities  joined  by  liroken  lines.  From  Fig.  409  (e) 
it  is  evident  that  z^,  x^,  y^,  and  jfy  are  all  zero  and  that  Xj^jc^^ 
hence  the  last  two  terms  do  not  aiffect  the  reculi. 


4(2000+27004-fi400+7fi20+&720 

+ 0120  «- 1£D0 --3900 --4200  «-«40) 
Afea-*  }  (17060)  -  8530. 

KemarX;.  If  at  any  point  the  irt«galar  line  turns  back  upon  itseU.  as, 
for  example,  if  x^  were  Jeaa  than  xm,  the  method  aliil  holds  good,  the  alge- 
braic signs  indicating  the  additional  area  to  be  subtracted. 

Another  convenient  form  is  to  plaoe  the  ordinates  of  the  comors 
m  deteiminant  amy.  Eule:  MuUiply  diagonaUy  from  lef$  to 
right,  and  consider  a  downward  diagonal  pkt$,  upward  minua^  or 
vice  versa.    Divide  the  al^ebraio  swn  of  aU  the  products  by  two^ 

Illustration.  Taking  the  example  on  p.  417  for  illustration,  and  as- 
suming 1>  as  an  origuti  the  oo&xiinates  of  the  corners  an<l^he  oonfHitattona 
arc  as  foHowK 

9  Do«ran«rd{+)  U^vanK— > 

0 

+  14  OXli-        0  lOX  0  i*        « 

+  24  10X24-+240  -(-14X14)- +196 

+35  -14X^'--S04  -(     16K24)--dfi4 

+  16  16X16= +256  -(    2JX30)--792 

0  22X  0-        0  0X18  -        0 


■fticn 

k        If 

D 

0 

E 

+  10 

A 

-14 

B 

+  1« 

C 

+22 

D 

0 

-8  -980 

(-B+(-ft80>}4-2'--494flQL.  ft.    Anmrer. 

Remark.  The  minus  sign  in  the  abo've  answer  ^iipiifies  that  the  area  was 
obtained  by  taking  the  comers  around  the  field  clockwise;  if  taken  counter- 
eloWkwiae  the  area  would  be  the  same,  but  with  a  pku  turn. 

When  total  latitudes  and  dcn^artures  have  been  found  for  plotting,  this 
method  is  very  convenient.  It  is  equally  appK«able,  of  eottrse,  to  aa* 
example  like  tiiat  of  Fig.  459  (o). 

4dO.  Comptttatfon  of  Areas  from  Latltttdes  and  DouMo 
Lon^tudes.  This  method  is  the  one  most  often  used  for 
computing  the  area  of  a  closed  traverse.  When  the  latitudea 
and  depaitures  of  the  traverse  lines  have  been  computed  for 
purposes  of  plotting,  veiy  little  additional  labor  is  required  in 
finding  the  area.  The  method  is  a  simple  one,  though  consid- 
erable space  is  required  to  eitplain  it  cleady  in  detail.  Several 
definitions  will  be  given  first* 
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(«)  RtSFiDBSNCSB  liXBXDiAN.  Hie  nortli  and  soQliilii]^  thiDugh 
the  most  westerly  station  of  a  survey. 

Remark,  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  tenn  is  usually  understood  in 
the  calculation  of  areas.  It  is  not  essentia),  however,  to  assume  the  refeiw 
ence  meridian  through  the  tnost  westerly  station;  it  may  pass  through  any 
station  provided  proper  account  is  taken  of  algebraic  signs.  It  is  usually 
assumed  through  the  most  westerly  station  in  order  to  simplify  matten 
and  avoid  mistakes.  (See  p.  472;  for  method  of  detennimng  wmeh  is  the 
most  westerly  station.) 

(&)  The  first  and  last  ooiCmsES  of  every  ^pplyg^  ace  the 
two  courses  w&ich  meet  at  the  most  westerly  station.  The 
first  course  is  that  one  for  which  the  given  beadng  is  BoMeriy^ 
the  last  course  is  that  for  which  the  bearing  is  westerly,  it  being 
understood  that  the  given  bearings  care  aU  forrjswrd  bearings. 

(See    p.    112.)     To    determine  -  the    most 

westerly  station  (see  p.  472). 

lUusbration.  In  Fig.  460  (&),  let  ff  be  the  most 
westerly  station,  then  HK  js  the  firet  course  and 
GH  the  Icut  course,  provided  the  bearings  indicated 
on  the  figure  were  those  used  in  calculating  the 
latitudes  and  departur^.  If.  however,  the  oppoaiU 
bearings  were  used  itJ7«^N.W.  and  ff<?— N.E., 
then  uO  woukl  be  the  first  course  and  KH  the  last 
Fia.  460  (b).  course.    'Note  that  the  two  coureee  can  never  both  bQ 

easterly,  or  both  westerly, 

(c)  The  longitude  op  a  course  is  the  distance  from  the 
middle  point  of  the  course  to  the  reference  meridian,  measured 
at  right  angles  to  the  meridian. 

lUtuiration,  In  Fig.  460  (o)  Li  U  the  kmgitude  of  AB,  Lt  of  BC,  £«  off 
Ci>.  and  L4  of  Z>il. 

The  hngiiude  of  any  course  is  equal  to  the  longitude  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  course  plus  half  the  departure  of  the  preceding  course  ptu9 
half  the  departure  of  the  course  itself. 

For  the  first  course  there  is  no  preceding  course,  so  that  the 
first  two  terms  are  zero  and  the  longitude  of  the  first  course  is 
therefore  half  its  departure.  In  applying  tte  rule,  east  depart* 
ures  must  be  given  plus  signs  and  west  depaHvsces  mmus  8t0[is. 

TUuetration.  The  correctness  of  the  rule  just  given  wHI  become  erndesA 
horn  inspection  of  Fig.  460  (c). 

Longitude  _  Long,  of     .      JDep.of    .      i^Dep.of 
ofCevse  Preoed.    "^       Preeed.    ^  CourseltseU 

LfotAB"    0  of  0      +      0  of  0  +       a  of  ^B 

L,  of  BC7    -  Li  of  AS  +       «  of  AB  +      k  of  BO 

I^oiOD   -  LtfdBC   +       ^ofBO  +   -cof Cft 

l^oiDE  ^  UdCD  +  -c  of  CD  +   ^doiDS 
Notiee  that  0  and  d  both  have  minus  ticM. 
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(d)  Generaj.  ifBTaoD  oy  cai,cci.atdk)  arbu  bt  lAnrni^ 

4HD  LONOitTiDBs.    If  in  any  survey  aa  east  and  west  line  is 

dtttwa  from  each  station  to 

the  reference  meridian,  trian- 

^es  and  trapezoids  will  be 

formed.    Ont  Me  ot  each 

Oiangle  (or  trapezoid)  wifl 

be  some  eoarte  of  the  eurv^, 

the  bow  of  the  triai^le  (or 

tr^ieEoid )  will  be  the  latUvde 

of  that  course,  and  the  meaa 

length  or  alt-Utide  of  the  trian- 
gle (or  tn^ieaoid)  will  be  the 

longitude  of  that  line.    The 

arm  of  each  triangle  (or  tmp- 

eioid),  therefore,  wiU  be  the  ^"^-  ***  ''>• 

bttiiude  of  tome  oouree  muUipUed  by  the  longitude  of  the  aame 
course.  CThus  tlw  wea  of  FBCG  is  fcxL,- Latitude  of  BCX 
Longitude  of  BC.)  The  areas  of  all  the  trapezoids  and  trian- 
gles thus  found  in  anjr  mirvey  are  not  to  be  added  together  to 
find  the  total  area,  for  each  tr^>ezoid,  aa  FBCO,  includes  area 
which  is  not  within  the  bouadaricB  of  the  survey,  while  the 
are*  ol  each  triangle  may  be  wholly  outside  of  those  boundaries. 
If,  however,  all  areas  found  from  Ttorth  latitudes  (called  north 
products)  ate  added,  and  all  areas  found  from  aouth  latitudes 
(south  products)  are  added,  the  difference  of  these  two  sums 
will  be  the  required  area. 

HbatraUim.     Tha  ana  ot  ABOD  Id  Hg.  460  (e)  mar  be  found  u  biBoini 

NoBTB  Paaotiar  Socth  'Paomjer 

Area      .•  LatitodaX  Longituda  Aiea  — Lktitude  X  Loiuatade 

OFBC  -ttOlBCX  ii  (3  BC  FAB  -  I,  oC  AB  X  L,  dAB 

OCUfi  -  J,  of  ODxi^  of  CD  BDA-U<ADAXI^OlDA 

It  bovldrat  thai  the  Area  of  ^BCD- (Area  otGFBC+ Aral  UGCOEi 
—  (Area  of  PAB  +  /ttt&  of  EDAj,  or  aqiwls  the  diifaraiioa  of  tlia  ■urn*  of 
tha  amtb  and  muUi  pjoduotg. 

(e)  Double  longitddes.  If  the  Iwigitude  ot  any  course  is 
foond  troBk  the  lotagitude  oi  the  preceding  course  by  the  method 
of  Art.  460  (c),  it  is  necessary  to  use  half  Aep&rtiueB.  As  whole 
departures  and  not  half  departures  are  usually  given  in  the 
tabulated  form  for  latitudes  and  degartuies  C»e  p.  4741.  it  is 
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more  eonvement  to  midtiply  each  latitude  by  twice  the  longi- 
tude (doable  longitiide)  and  divide  the  final  result  by  two. 

To  find  a  dovble  longitude  of  any  cowrae  C  from  the  longitude 
of  any  preceding  course  P. 

Double  Ixmgitude  of  (7 »  Double  Longitude  of  P+ Departure 
of  P+ Departure  of  C.  In  the  case  of  the  first  course  there  is 
no  preceding  course;  the  first  two  terms  disappear  and  the 
double  longitude  of  the  first  course  eqnak  itB  departuie.  The 
double  longitude  of  the  last  course  alao  equals  lbs  depariure^ 
but  this  fact  is  used  simply  as  a  cheek. 

(/)  RUUBSS  FOR  COMPUTINa  AREAS  BY  METHOD  OP  LATITUDES 
AND  DOUBJ.B  LONGITUDES.       (SuMBIART.) 

1.  Compute  and  tabulate  the  latitudes  and  deparioxes  in  the 
usual  manner. 

2.  Add  three  columns  to  the  table,  headed  respectively 
Double  Longitudes^  North  Products,  South  Products. 

3.  Ascertain  which  station  is  farthest  west,  and  whieh  of  the 
two  lines  from  this  station  is  the  first  Hne^  (See  pp.  414  and 
472.) 

4.  Complete  the  double  longitude  of  each  course  by  addin^^ 
to  the  double  longitude  of  the  preceding  course  the  departure 
of  the  preceding  course  plus  the  departure  of  the  eourse  itself. 
West  departures  are  minus.  The  double  longitude  of  the  first 
course  equals  the  departure  of  the  first  course. 

5.  Qieck  the  double  longitudes  by  the  fact  that  the  double 
longitude  of  the  last  course  is  equal  to  the  departure  of  the 
last  course. 

6.  Multiply  the  latitude  of  each  course  by  the  corresponding 
double  longitude;  if  the  latitude  is  north  put  the  result  in  the 
column  headed  North  Products,  but  if  the  latitude  is  south 
put  the  result  in  the  column  headed  South  Products. 

7.  Add  up  the  north  products,  add  up  the  south  products, 
subtract  the  analler  sum  fromthe  Ifurger  and  divide  the  resuU 
by  two. 

If  the  latitudes  and  departures  are  in  feet,,  as  if  usually  the 
case,  the  result  will  be  in  square  feet.  To  reduce  to  aoies 
divide  by  43  660,  or  multiply  l^  0.0000229568. 

S.  Havin)^  computed  an  area  by  the  method  of  la<it»des  and 
double  longitudes,  always  dieck  tiie  result  roughly  by  meaos  of 
tike  plaaimeter  or  by  the  mphic  method  (see  p.  408).  If  a 
more  accurate  check  is  desired,  repeat  the  work  witi>  the  meet 
easterly  station  as  an  <Nrigin»  thus  using  a  new  set  of  oodrdinates. 

ntfiHiBifK*  In  (rtcps  V  ana  7  rofset  ftil  uguM  uSjfuuq  ths  seoMKl  eoQDi* 
Agtl  plMW.  (Sm  Art.  425^  p.  309.)  In  st«  (6)  use  abridged  multlpUcation 
or  logaiithma.  Tn  converting  square  feet  to  acres  It  is  IrAj  m»  easy  im 
audtiply  by  COOOOfiaOAT,  using  the  abridfsid  method,  as  it  is  to  divide  by 
43560.  A  table  i&  which  these  constants  are  mallq>lied  ono6  for  afi  by 
•rety  digit  fron  S  to 9  is Qsefql.    (Seep.  377.) 
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Sources  of  error:  Starting 
vsrith  the  wrong  line  for  a  first 
line;  adding  departures  in- 
stead  of   subtracting  when 
they  are  west;  entering  north 
products  in  the  column  for    i 
south  products  or  vicz  versa;   t 
forgetting  to  divide  the  final    \ 
product  by  two. 

Illuttratum.    Let  it  be  required    I    \ 
to  find  the  area  of  the  poiygoa    {^i 
A-B-C-D-E-A  in  Fig.   460    (/) 
ABSiime  that  the  latitudes  and  de- 
partures have  been  calculated  and 
tabulated  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  next  thine  to  do  is  to  add  a 
column  of  double  longitudes.     It 
is  found  that  Z>  is  the  most  west- 
erly station  (Art.  507  (a),  p.  472). 
and  that  therefore  DE  is  the  first 
line  (Art.  460  (6).  p.  414). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tabulate 
the  work  done  in  finding  double 
longitudes, — it  is  tabulated  below 
for  sake  of  clearness. 
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^ ^S\ N 
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BC 
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of 

BC 
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-16 

of 

CD 

aa 

16 

of 

CD 

Notice  that  the  double  longitude  of  CD  comes  out  equal  to  its  departure 
— a  check  on  the  work.  In  surveys  which  do  not  exactly  close,  the  double 
longitude  of  the  last  line  will  differ  from  the  departure  of  that  line  by 
twice  the  total  error  in  departure^  (unless  errors  are  balanced).  Insert- 
ing the  double  longitude  found  above  and  multipiving  each  latitude  by 
its  corresponding  double  longitude,  the  tabulated  form  becomes  that 
given  below: 

UNli    BIABIMO  LBNOTH   I^A^^ITUOB      DBPARTUBB    ]>OT7BLB  PROD17CTB 

N.        S.  E.      W.        LONGI-  N.  S. 

TUDB 


AB      N.-E. 
BC      N.-W. 
CD      S.  W. 


DB 
VA 


N.  E. 
8.  E. 
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22 


24 


12 


14 
10 


20 

16 


60 
52 
16 

14 
38 


1800 
312 


140 


35i 


012 


46      M 


36      86 


2232 
1264 

5)985 


1264 
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Question,  In  the  illustration  the  work  practically  amounts  to  subtract- 
\n%  the  sum  of  the  areas  MOD  and  FEAH  from  the  sum  of  the  areas 
MCBG,  GBAH,  and  FED.  Why,  from  inspection  of  the  figure,  should 
FED  be  included  in  the  latter  sum? 

Note,     For  more  practical  examples  in  areas,  see  pp.  425  and  427. 

461*  To  Compute  Areas  from  Coordinates.  This  is 
simply  a  more  general  case  of  the  method  of  computing  aj«a8 

from  latitudes  and  double  longi- 
tudes. In  Fig.  461  let  1-2-3-4  be 
any  irregular  polygon,  the  co5rdi- 
nates  of  the  corners  with  respect  to 
two  cc  ordinate  axes  being  known 
and  represented  by  x^,  X2,  Xz,  x^ 
and  2/i,  1/2, 2/3,  and  y^. 

The  area  of  the  polygon  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the   areas  of  two 
trapezoids  minus  the  sum  of  the 
Fig.  461.  areas  of  two  others,  i.e., 

^=  (Area  1M-2-20+  (Area  2'-2-3-3') 

-  (Area  3'-3-4-4')  -  (Area  4'-4-l-l'); 

A^^(yi—y2)(xi'\'X2)+  {y2-yz){x2-\-x2) 

A«J[2/i(a^— a;J+2/2(a;8-a;i)+2/3(a;^— a;a)+t/4(^i-^3)];  ....       I 
^^i\yiX2'\-y2Xz'\-y^^-\-y^x^--{y^x^-)ry2Xi-{-y7iXhr\-y^xz)].     .    .    II 

These  two  equations  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 
Rule  I.  Multiply  the  ordinate  of  each  comer  by  the  difference 
between  the  abscissas  of  the  two  adjacent  comers,  always  siU>tract- 
ing  the  following  abscissa  from  the  preceding  abscissa.     The  area 
is  one  half  the  sum  of  the  products. 

Rule  II.  MvMiply  the  ordinate,  of  each  comer  by  the  abscissa 
of  the  next  comer  and  sum  the  products.  Multiply  the  ordinate 
of  each  comer  by  the  abscissa  of  the  preceding  comer  and  sum  the 
products.    One  half  the  difference  of  the  two  sums  is  the  area. 

Remark.  To  avoid  mistakes  in  algebraio  signs  it  is  better  to  ehooee  the 
axes  so  that  the  whole  polygon  lies  in  the  first  quadrant.  In  the  above 
rules  it  is  assumed  that  the  corners  are  numbered  consecutively  in  either 
direction  around  the  polygon.  Of  course  the  rules  hold  good  if  the  worda 
abscissa  and  ordinate  are  interchanged  wherever  they  occur. 

Rule  I  generally  involves  less  work  than  Rule  II.  When  Rule  II  is  used 
it  is  convenient  to  arrange  the  ordinates  and  abscissas  as  shown  on  p.  413. 

462.  Summary  of  the  Different  Methods  of  Computing 
Irregular  Areas.  The  most  general  case  likely  to  arise  ia 
practice  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Bo\mdary-lines  are  irregular; 
traverse  lines  do  not  coincide  with  boundary-lines;  boundarieo 
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located  from  the  traverse  lines  by  offsets  taken  at  every  point 
of  abrupt  change  and  near  enough  together  so  that  the  boundary 
between  two  successive  offsets  may  be  considered  straight* 

The  lines  bounding  the  area  to  be  computed  form  a  polygon; 
in  the  perimeter  are  included  not  only  any  straight  boundary* 
lines  which  may  exist,  but  also  the  series  of  straight  Hues  wmcn 
lie  between  offsets  and  which  follow  approximately  irregular 
boundaries  such  as  winding  roads  and  streams.  To  distinguish 
this  polygon  from  that  formed  by  traverse  lines,  it  will  be 
referred  to  as  the  boundary  polygon. 

(a)  First  method.  (1)  Compute  the  length  and  bearing  of 
every  line  in  the  boundary  polygon.  ^  (See  practical  illustration, 
p.  405.)  (2)  Compute  and  tabulate  the  latitudes  and  de- 
partures for  all  the  lines  in  the  boundary  polygon  (p.  389). 
If  the  error  of  closure  is  small  the  work  in  (1 )  is  probably  cor- 
rect. (3)  Find  the  area  within  the  boundary  polygon  by  the 
method  of  latitudes  and  double  longitudes. 

Remark.  The  length  and  bearing  of  each  side  in  step  (1)  may  be  found 
in  two  ways:  (1)  If  the  boundary  lines  are  irregular  the  method,  explained 
on  p.  405  is  preferable.  (2)  If,  however,  the  boundary  line  is  straight 
and  corresponds  to  the  omitted  side  of  a  polygon  the  method  of  Case  I, 
p.  462,  may  be  used  although  the  first  applies  equally  well. 

(6)  Second  method.  (1)  Compute  the  area  within  the  poly- 
gon formed  by  the  traverse  lines  by  latitudes  and  double  longi- 
tudes (p.  416).  (2)  Compute  the  areas  of  the  triangles,  trape- 
zoids,etc.,  which  lie  between  the  traverse  lines  and  the  boundary- 
lines.  (3)  Add  to  the  area  found  in  (1)  any  area  found  in  (2) 
which  hes  within  the  boundary  polygon  and  subtract  any 
area  found  in  (2)  which  hes  outside. 

(c)  Remark.  In  step  (2)  the  area  between  any  traverse  line  and  an 
irregular  boundary  may  often  be  computed  by  the  trapezoid  rule  (p.  411) 
or  by  one  of  the  rules  on  p.  412.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  area  be- 
tween a  traverse  line  and  a  straight  boundary-line  the  method  explained 
in  the  following  illustration  is  frequently  used. 

id)  Illustration.  Let  it  be  required  to  compute  the  area  of  the  piece  of 
land  shown  in  Illustration  III,  insert  sheet,  opposite  page  190.  (1)  The 
area  ABCD  is  found  by  the  method  of  latitudes  and  double 
longitudes.  (2)  The  area  of  the  polygon  9-C-D-ll  is  equal 
to  the  area  of  the  trapezoid  9-x-y-li  minus  the  areas  of 
the  two  shaded  triangles.  Since  the  distances  C-9  and 
D-ll  were  measured  in  the  field,  and  angles  taken  to  9  and 
11,  the  sides  9-x,  Cx,  Dy,  and  ll-y  are  easily  calculated. 
(3)  The  areas  of  the  polygons  D-A-7-11  and  A-B-S-l  are 
found  in  a  similar  manner.  (4)  To  find  the  area  between 
CB  and  the  brook,  drop  perpendiculars  to  CB  at  C  and  B 
and  find  these  approximate  lenirths.  (It  would  have  been 
well  to  have  measured  them  in  the  field.)  The  area  between 
these  twb  perpendiculars  from  B  to  C  may  be  found  by  the 
method  on  p.  412,  and  to  this  area  the  areas  of  the  small  Fio.  461  (a), 
trian^e  at  each  end  must  be  added. 
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(e)  The  two  methodt  eompared.  The  chief  advaatage  of  the 
first  method  is  the  excellent  check  in  step  (2).  There  is  no 
such  check  in  the  second  method.  The  first  method  would 
seem  to  involve  more  labor,  but,  in  most  cases,  the  work  in 
step  (1)  of  calculating  lengths  and  bearings  of  boundary-lines 
has  to  be  done  anyway,  so  that  the  extra  labor  involvod  is  not 
as  much  as  would  at  first  appear.  Whichever  method  is  used  it 
is  well  to  check  the  computed  area  roughly  by  the  area  ob- 
tained from  the  plotted  boundary-lines  (by  scaling  and  com- 
puting, p.  408,  Arts.  457  (a)  and  457  (b),  or  by  means  of  the 
planimeter,  p.  408). 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

PARTING  OFF  LAND 


Mant  of  the  problems  which  arise  in  parting  off  or  dividing  up  land 
involve  only  simple  geometrical  principles  which  the  student  can  readily 
discover  for  himself.  Of  the  more  complicated  problems,  two  are  of  such 
frequent  occurrenoe  that  methods  of  solving  them  are  explained  in  this 
chapter.* 


463*  General  Problem  Given  a  line  L  intersected  hy  two 
lines  making  angles  with  Lof  M  and  N  degrees  respectively*  Re-- 
quired  the  distance  x  from  Lof  a  line  C  paraUd 
to  L,  which  shall  form  with  L  and  the  two  in^ 
dined  lines  a  trapezoid  of  given  area  A,  Also 
required  the  length  of  C  and  of  the  non-parallel 
sides  of  the  trapezoid, 

C^L-xicot  M+cot  N) 

A- (L+  C)|-  -I'«-|  (cot  Mi-cot  N) 

-2  A  -  a;»(cot  M-\-cot  N)-2Lx 

^^**cot  M+cot  i^ 
x»-2Lte-  -2«A 

x^lA±VLH^-'2tA.  .....     (I) 


•  For  a  great  variety  of  problems  in  parting  off  land  see  OillMpie*a  5ia*- 
vHfinOt  Vol.  I.  pp.  369-399. 
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From  this  value  of  x  and  the  angles  M  and  N,  the  otlm 
unknown  distances  may  be  found  by  trigonometry,  for  x  is  the 
value  of  the  perpendicular  side  of  a  right  triangle  one  angle  of 
which  is  M,  and  also  of  another  right  triangle  one  angle  of 
which  is  N,  Compute  the  two  bases  of  these  triangles  and 
subtract  their  sum  from  L  to  get  C.  The  lengths  of  the  non- 
parallel  sides  of  the  trapezoid  are  equal  respectively  to  the 
hypothenuses  of  the  triangles, 

464.  To  Part  Off  a  Required  Area  from  a  Given  Irreg- 
ular Polygon.  The  two  general  cases  which  arise  most  fre- 
quently in  practice  are:  (1)  When  the  direction  of  the  dividing 
line  is  known,  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  two  points  where 
this  line  meets  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon.  (2)  When  a 
starting'poirU  on  the  perimeter  is  known,  and  it  is  required  to 
find  the  direction  of  the  dividing  line.  The  different  steps  in 
the  calculation  will  be  outlined  and  then  illustrated  by  a  prac- 
tical example  for  each  case. 

(a)  Case  I.  To  divide  an  irregular  polygon  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  shaU  have  a  specified  area,  by  a  line  having  a  given 
direction. 

If  no  bearings  are  given  the  dividing  line  may  be  assumed  as 
north  and  south,  and  the  corresponding  bearings  of  the  sides 
of  the  polygon  calculated  by  the  methods  of  Chapter  XXX, 
beginning  with  the  side  which  makes  a  known  angle  with  the 
dividing  line.  If  the  bearings  are  given  it  is  better  to  use  them 
as  they  stand. 

(1)  Compute  the  latitude  and  departure  of  each  side  of  the 
given  polygon  to  see  if  it  is  a  closed  figure.  (If  it  does  not  close 
within  a  reasonable  limit  of  error  nothing  further  can  be  done 
with  the  problem.)  If  it  does  close  compute  its  area  by  the 
method  of  double  longitudes  (p.  416). 

(2)  Draw  the  polygon  accurately  to  as  large  a  scale  as  can 
be  conveniently  used,  and  check  the  area  obtained  in  (1)  by 
some  approximate  method.    (See  p.  403.) 

(3)  Find  by  trial  the  approximate  position  of  the  dividing 
line.  Usually  this  may  be  done  very  roughly  by  a  method  sim- 
ilar to  that  tised  in  (2),  since  the  ooject  is  simply  to  find  which 
vertex  of  the  polygon  is  nearest  to  the  dividing  line. 

(4)  Through  the  nearest  vertex  found  in  (3),  assume  an 
auxiliary  line  having  the  same  direction  as  the  dividing  line. 

trapezoid  is  then  formed  having  for  its  two  parallel  bases  ttaa 
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auxiliaiy  line  aiid  the  dividing  line.  If  the  altitude  of  this 
trapezoid  can  be  found  the  position  of  the  dividing  line  is  de- 
tennined. 

(5)  Compute  the  area  on  one  side  of  the  auxiliary  line  by  the 
method  of  latitudes  and  double  longitudes.  To  do  this  it  will 
be  necessary  first  to  calculate  the  missing  parts  of  the  polygon 
formed  by  the  assumed  line  and  that  part  of  the  original  pcrim* 
eter  bounding  the  area  to  be  computed;  one  of  these  missing 
parts  is  the  length  of  the  auxiliary  line.     (Chapter  XXXII. } 

(6)  Find  the  difference  between  the  area  found  in  (5)  and 
the  area  to  be  parted  off  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  divid- 
ing line.  This  difference  is  the  area  of  the  trapezoid  referred 
to  m  (4). 

(7)  Substitute  this  difference  for  A  in  Formula  I,  p.  421,  and 
solve  for  a;,  the  altitude  of  the  trapezoid.  Find  also  by  trigo- 
nometry the  length  of  the  non-parallel  sides  of  the  trapezoid, 
thus  giving  the  two  points  where  the  dividing  line  meets  the 
perimeter  of  the  polygon.  Since  the  dividing  line  is  a  base  of 
the  trapezoid,  its  length  may  easily  be  found. 

(8)  As  a  final  check,  compute  the  area  on  each  side  of  the 
dividing  line  by  latitudes  and  double  longitudes,  to  see  if  the 
area  which  was  to  be  parted  off  has  been  obtained,  and  also  if 
the  sum  of  the  two  areas  is  equal  to  the  total  area  of  the  original 
polygon  as  foimd  in  (1).  (This  is  a  double  check,  but  see 
Caution f  p.  424.)  It  is  well  to  check  the  area  of  the  trapezoid 
from  the  computed  lengths  of  the  two  parallel  bases  and  its 
altitude  x,  before  applying  the  double  check  just  given. 

(b)  Illustration,  Let  it  be  required  to  Bubdivide  the  tract  of  land  sbown 
in  Fig.  464  (6)  by  a  line  de  whose  direction  shall  be  N.  Sd**  K/  £.,  in  auch 
a  way  that  the  area  dEABed  shall  be  8  acres.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  is  shown  on  p.  425.    The  di£Ferent  steps  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Calculated  the  latitudes  and  departures  and  found  that  the  figure 
closed.  Found  the  area  by  method  of  double  longitudes  (p.  416)  to  be 
478  810  sq.  ft.  or  10.992  acres. 

(2)  Drew  the  polygon  to  scale,  and  using  the  approximate  method  on 
p.  408  checked  'Jie  area  found  in  (1). 

(3)  Found  approximately  where  de  would  have  to  be  in  order  to  make 
the  area  between  it  and  the  highway  equal  to  8  acres.  This  was  done  very 
roughly  by  the  approximate  method  used  in  (2).  the  sole  object  being  to 
find  which  vertex  in  the  perimeter  is  nearest  de.   This  vertex  is  evidently  E, 

(4)  Assumed  a  line  through  E  parallel  to  de  (N.  65*  W  £.)  Intersecting 
the  opposite  side  of  the  polygon  at  6.  In  the  polygon  ABhEA  there  are 
two  missing  parts,  the  lengths  hE  and  Bb.  By  tne  method  given  on  p.  404 
these  lengths  were  found  to  be  6£»  1087.7  ft.  and  £&»15.6  ft.  (The 
computations  made  in  getting  these  results  are  not  shown  in  the  woric  on 
p.  426.), 

(6)  Pound  the  area  of  ABbBA  by  latitudes  aad  double  longitudes  to 
be  84  690  sq.  ft. 
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(6)  Found  the  area  of  the  trapezoid  dBbe  by  subiraeting  84  090  &oai 
34S  480  sq.  ft.  (or  8  acres)  to  be  263  700  sq.  ft.  Substituting  in  Formula  I. 
p.  421,  found  a;«299  ft.  Found  by  trigonometry  «&»338^  ft.  and  Bd'^ 
391.8   (work  not  shown). 

(7)  Checked  the  area  of  the  trapezoid  as  indicated.  Also  checked  the 
area  between  de  and  the  highway  by  double  longitudes.  Found  it  to  be 
correct  within  60  sq.  ft.  If  worth  while,  this  error  could  be  corrected  by 
moving  the  line  de,  which  is  676.8  ft.  long,  an  amount  equal  to  60 -^  676.8. 
As  this  ia  less  than  0.1  ft.  it  was  allowed  to  stand  in  this  case.  As  a  firji^ 
check  the  area  DdeCD  was  calculated  by  double  longitudes  (work  not 
shown),  and  found  equal  to  2.993  acres.  Adding  the  areas  on  either  side 
of  the  dividing  line  de,  7.999+ 2.993  » 10.992 « the  area  of  the  entire  tract 
(check). 

(c)  SugoeatUma,  (1)  It  is  well  to  keep  all  anem  in  aqiHue  fee6  imtil  tbe 
problem  is  finished.  (2)  This  method 
can  be  used  for  subdividing  a  poly|;on 
into  any  number  of  parallel  strips* 
each  of  any  required  area.  (3)  In 
thee  aseof  very  irregular  boundisury- 
lines  it  may  be  impossible  to  find  a 
vertex  from  which  an  auxiliary  line 
can  be  drawn  and  a  trapezoid  formed. 
In  that  case  tiie  auxiliary  line  should 
be  assumed  as  near  to  the  position  of 
the  required  line  as  can  be  estimated 
and  the  area  computed  as  in  (5).  This 
area  will  probably  be  incorrect,  but 
it  will  indicate  about  how  much  to 
move  the  auxiliary  line  for  another 
trial.  Two  or  more  trials  may  be 
necessary.  This  trial  method  makes 
no  use  of  Formula  I.  and  is  fre* 
quently  used  in  i)Iace  oi  the  trapezoid 
method.    (4)  It  is  not  essential  even 


in  the  trapezoid  method  to  have  the 
fi 
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auxiliary  line  pass  through  a  vertex  of  the  polygon;  it  may  start  at  any 
point  on  tha  perimeter,  but  it  usually  saves  work  to  have  it  start  ^om  a 
vertex. 

id)  CauHon.  It  often  happens  in  subdivisions  of  areas  that  several  of 
the  same  D.L's  and  N.  or  S.  latitudes  are  used  in  two  or  more  area  com^ 
nutations  (as  in  the  total  area  and  in  one  or  more  of  liie  component  areas). 
In  Buoh  cases  an  error  in  the  N.  or  S.  products,  if  they  are  not  multiplied 
independently  each  time,  might  extend  through  the  whole  computation, 
^t  would  not  be  revealed  by  the  cheeks  in  step  (8).  (See  preeedjns 
illustration.)  In  such  cases  it  is  often  best  to  use  the  most  easterly  meridian 
as  a  startinc-point  in  computing  the  last  set  of  D.L'8. 

(e)  Casb  II.  To  divide  an  irregular  polygon  ifUo  two  jxirta,  one 
of  which  shall  have  a  specified  area,  by  a  line  starting  from  a  given 
poirU  on  the  perimeter. 

If  no  bearings  are  given,  assume  some  line  of  the  polygon  as 
north  and  south,  and  calculate  the  corTe(q)ondmg  bearings  of 
the  remaining  sides,  otherwise  use  the  bearings  given.  Steps 
(1),  (2),  (3),  (5),  and  (8)  are  practically  identical  with  the  oor- 
lesponding  steps  of  the  preceding  case. 

(1)  and  (2)  Compute  the  latitudes  and  departures,  find  the 
area  and  draw  the  polygon  to  scale,  as  directed  in  steps  (1)  and 
(2)  of  the  preceding  case. 

(3)  Find  by  trial  the  ax^ioximate  position  of  the  dividing 
*ne,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  vertex  of  the  polygon  is  nearest 
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to  the  unknoum  end  of  the  dividing  line.     (See  step  (3)  of  the 
preceding  case.) 

(4)  From  the  vertex  found  in  (3)  draw  an  auxiliary  line  to 
the  known  end  of  the  dividing  line,  and  find  its  length  and  bear- 
ing (p.  401). 

(5)  This  auxiliary  line  is  the  base  of  a  triangle  having  two 
unknown  sides,  one  the  required  dividing  line,  the  other  a  por- 
tion of  one  side  of  the  polygon,  (See  dBe,  Fig.  464  (/).)  The 
solution  of  the  problem  depends  upon  finding  the  area  of  this 
triangle. 

(6)  Calculate  the  area  on  one  side  of  the  auxiliary  line  by  the 
method  of  latitudes  and  double  longitudes. 

(7)  Find  the  difference  between  the  area  found  in  (6)  and  the 
area  to  be  parted  off  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  dividing 
line.  This  difference  is  the  area  of  the  triangle  referred  to 
in  (5). 

(8)  The  base  of  the  triangle  being  known  from  (4)  and  its 
area  from  (7),  its  altitude  follows  at  once.  Then  the  lengths  of 
the  two  unknown  sides  may  be  computed  by  trigonometry. 

(9)  As  a  final  check,  calculate  the  area  on  each  side  of  the 

dividing  line  as  explained  in  step  (8)  of  the  preceding  case. 

(/)  Illustration.     Required   to   subdivide   the   tract  of  land   shown    In 
Fig.  464  (/)  by  a  line  of  unknown  direction,  starting  from  a  givea  point  d 
and  parting   off  an  area  deBAEd  = 
7.999  acres. 

(1)  and  (2)   Found  the  area  of  the 

?iven  polygon  to  be  478  810  sq.  ft. 
See  preceding  illustration.)  Checked 
it  roughly  by  drawing  the  polygon  to 
scale. 

(3)  Found  approximately  the  di- 
rection of  de  such  as  to  make  the  area 
between  it  and  the  highway  equal  to 
7.999  acres.  Found  B  to  be  the  ver- 
tex nearest  the  unknown  point  e. 

(4)  Dr3W  the  auxiliary  line  Bd  and 
found  it?  beariuT  and  length  by  the 
method  for  missing  measurements  to 
be.  respectively,  8.  75°  33'  W.  and 
898.0  ft.     (See  opposite  page.) 

(5)  Found  the  area  of  dEABd  to  be 
212  56.5  sq.  ft. 

(6)  Found  the  area  of  the  triangle 
deB  by  subtracting  242  565  from 
348  436  sq.  ft.  (or  7.999  acres)  to  be 
105  871  sq.  ft. 

(7)  Found  the  altitude  U  of  the  triangle  to  be  235.8  ft.,  and  the  two 
unknown  .sides  bv  trigonometry  are:  Be  =» 353.6  ft.  and  cd  =  676.8.  The 
angle  «rfS  =  20°  23',  from  which  the  bearing  of  ed-S.  66°  IC  W. 

(8)  Checked  the  position  of  td  by  calculating  the  area  on  each  side  as 
in  step  (7)  of  the  preceding  illustration.  (Work  for  one  area  shown  on  p. 
425.)     (See  CatUton,  p.  424.) 

Suggestions.     See  suggestions  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  case. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

EARTHWORK  COMPUTATIONS 

IiT  this  chapter  are  given  eimple  methods  of  oomputins  eartli^n>r]c« 
Buch,  for  example,  as  those  most  used  in  estimating  cut  and  fillfor  ordinary 
gmdmg.  For  a  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  earthivork  eoDipata« 
tions  the  student  is  referred  to  standard  books  on  railroad  engineerin|[. 


465.  Grade  Elevations.  The  grade  or  gradient  between  two 
points  of  fixed  elevations  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  elevation 
divided  by  the  distance  between  the  points.  This  grade  ia 
generally  given  in  per  cent,  as  3%,  5%,  etc.  (See  310  (a),  p. 
243.)  The  per  cent  being  known,  the  elevations  of  intermediate 
points  are  easily  obtained.  The  usual  method  is  to  find  the  ele« 
vation  of  any  point  by  adding  to  the  elevation  of  the  preceding 
point,  if  lower,  a  quantity  equal  to  the  distance  from  the 
preceding  point  multiplied  by  the  grade.  If  the  intermediate 
points  are  equal  distances  apart,  the  quantity  added  each  time 
is  of  course  a  constant. 

(o)  lUtutraHon,    In  Fig.  465  (o>  lei  the  elevation  of  two  points  200  ft. 
apart  be  respectively  52  and  60  ft.,  axkd  let  the  finished  grade  be  a  strai^t 

line  between  the  two  points.     Let  the  exist* 
«. .      ing  surface  be  represented  by  the  full  line. 

1        The    grade   is    ^^^^OM   or   4%.    Fo» 

B     /  151.-400    50-ft.  stations  the  constant  change  of  grade 

=-"-*^"^        I         is  0.04X60-2  ft.     Th«  elevation  U  A    iB 

:         ^jS^     'w      i  i         62+2  =  54;ofB.64+2«=56:  of  0,56+2-58. 

{         f         i  I         i         As  a  check  58+2-60,  the  original  elevation. 

L  .^  J L,^  ,i J         This  check  should  neter  be  omitted. 

^      «>»1<'oD  *\*S0-^.  The  grade  elevation  of  any  other  point 

^^Dattun-0.0--^  between  50^ft.  statioDS  may  be  found  easily. 

Thus,  for  example,  at  a  point  24  ft.  from 
Fia.  465  (a).  S  toward  C  the  grade*  elevation  i»  56+ 

^  '  (24X0.04)- 56.96. 

Note.  For  a  more  pcaetioal  illuatratioo* 
«ee  computationB  for  sewer-grade  points,  p.  286,  ana  also  lUuatraHon  (b), 
p.  281. 

(5)  Cut  and  fiU.    The  cut  and  fill  at  any  point  is  the  diffeiw 
''nee  between  the  grade  elevation  at  that  point  and  the  eleva* 
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tion  of  the  existing  surface.  If  the  former  is  always  subtracted 
from  the  latter  algebraically,  a  mirmf  result  indicates  fiU  (earth 
to  be  added),  a  pliis  result  cut  (earth  to  be  taken  away).  Thus 
in  Fig.  465  (a)  the  fill  at  A  is  48-54=  -6  ft.,  and  at  B  49- 
56=3  -7  ft.  The  cut  at  C  is  64-58= +6  ft.,  and  at  the  last 
point  64.5-60= +4.5  ft. 

466.  Geometrical  Definitions  and  Principles.  A  poly- 
hedron  is  a  geometrical  solid  bounded  by  planes.  A  jirism  is  a 
polyhedron  two  of  whose  faces  (bases)  are  equal  polygons 
lying  in  parallel  planes  and  having  their  homologous  sides  par^ 
allel,  the  other  faces  being  parallelograms  formed  by  planes 
passed  through  the  homologous  sides  of  the  equal  polygons. 
A  truncated  prism  is  one  in  which  the  two  bases  are  not  parallel. 
A  right  truncated  prism  is  one  in  which  one  of  the  bases  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  lateral  edges. 

The  volume  of  any  truncated  prism  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a 
right  section  multiplied  by  the  length  of  a  line  joining  the  centers 
of  mass  of  the  two  bases.  The  volume  of  any  truncated  trian* 
grdar  prism  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  right  section  by  J  the 
sum  of  its  lateral  edges.  Any  truncated  prism  whose  base  is 
a  symmetrical  polygon  can  be  divided  into  equal  truncated 
triangular  prisms,  and  hence  the  volume  of  such  a  prism  is  equal 
to  the  area  of  a  right  section  multiplied  by  a  length  equal  to 
the  mean  of  all  the  lateral  edges. 

467.  Calculating;  Earthwork  by  the  Method  of  Unit 
Areas,  (a)  In  Fig.  467  (a)  let  ahcd  be  a  rectangle  which  has 
been  staked  out  on  the  ground,  and  suppose  that  the  four 
comers  are  at  different  elevations,  but 
lie  in  the  same  plane.  The  surface 
bounded  by  the  rectangle  is  therefore 
an  inclined  plane.  Suppose  that  it  is 
desired  to  grade  down  to  a  level  sur- 
face a  certain  distance  below  the  lowest 
comer.  The  earth  to  be  moved  is  a 
right  truncated  prism,  with  vertical 
edges  at  a,  6,  c,  and  d.  Suppose,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  finished  grade 
is  also  an  inclined  plane  (not  neces- 
sarily parallel  to  the  origmal  surface), 

then  the  earth  to  be  moved  is  a  truncated  prism  whose  right 
section  is  the  rectangle  abed.    In  either  case  the  volume  is  equal 
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to  the  area  of  the  rectangle  abed  multiplied  by  one  fourth  oi 
the  sum  of  the  vertical  edges  through  a,  b,  c,  and  dj  or 

7(mcu.ft.)  =  A -^ orFCmcu.yds.)'"        4^0/ "    ^^ 

This  formula  is,  of  course,  equally  applicable  to  fills,  i.e.,  when 
the  grading  is  carried  up  to  a  plane  wholly  above  the  original 
surface. 

(6)  When  any  surface  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of 
unequal  rectangles  and  the  surface  within  each  rectangle  is  a 
plane,  there  will  be  as  many  prisms  as  there  are  rectangles,  and 
the  total  volume  will  be  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  all  of  the 
prisms.  By  making  the  rectangles  equal,  however,  the  work  of 
computation  is  simplified.  Thus  in  Fig.  4G7  (a)  each  comer- 
height  will  be  used  as  many  times  as  there  are  rectangles  join- 
ing at  the  comer  (indicated  on  the  figure  by  numbers).  The 
total  volume  is  therefore 

K(incu.ydsO-^i^^^^^±^^±P^±i^.    .     (II) 

Ah* area  of  one  rectangle  in  sq.  ft.;  -T^sum  of;  ^= comer- 
height;  subscripts  indicate  number  of  times  a  oomer-hei^ht  is 
used. 

(c)  Remark,  Both  formulas  (I)  and  (IT)  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  original  surface  within  a  unit  rectangle  is  a  plane.  la  practice 
the  unit  area  is  assumed  small  enough  so  that  this  assumption  is  approx- 
icoately  true,  but  it  is  practically  never  exactly  true,  and  the  volume 
obtained  from  either  formula  will  be  slightly  different  from  the  true  volume. 

{d)  If  the  finished  surface  is  inclined  it  may  slope  in  one 
direction  (Case  II,  p.  288),  or  it  may  slope  in  two  directions 
(Case  III,  p.  288).  In  either  case  the  elevations  of  the  finished 
surface  at  the  different  comers  must  be  obtained  either  by  cal- 
culation or  graphically  before  the  comer-heights  can  be  found. 
The  method  of  ascertaining  these  grade  elevations  will  depend 
upon  how  the  unit  areas  were  laid  out  in  the  field.  The  direc- 
tions for  setting  grade-stakes  (pp.  288-289)  will  suggest  ways 
in  which  the  method  of  Art.  465,  p.  428,  may  be  used  to  find 
grade  elevations  at  points  in  any  given  row. 

(e)  Method  of  procedure.  (1)  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  rect- 
angles as  laid  out  in  the  field,  not  necessarily  to  scale  but  large 
enough  so  that  the  shortest  side  of  a  rectangle  is  at  least  an 
inch.  (2)  At  each  comer  mark  the  elevation  of  the  original 
surface  as  obtained  from  the  field  notes.     (3)  Calculate  the  ele- 
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vation  of  the  graded  surface  at  each  comer  and  put  the  result 
on  the  diagram  directly  under  the  original  elevation.  (4)  Sub- 
tract on  the  diagram  the  original  elevations  from  the  grade 
elevations  (or  vice  versa  if  it  is  fill  instead  of  cut),  thus  getting 
the  comer-heights.  (5)  Sum  up  all  the  comer-heights  in  the 
perimeter  used  once;  siun  up  all  those  used  twice  and  multiply 
by  2;  sum  up  all  those  used  iJiree  times  and  multiply  by  3; 
this  wUl  take  into  account  all  points  in  the  perimeter;  sum  up 
all  interior  corner-heights  and  multiply  by  4.     (6)  Sum  up  all 

the  results  obtained  in  (5)  and  multiply  by  -j — ;,  where  A = area  in 

square  feet  of  unit  rectangle — the  result  is  the  total  volume  in 
cubic  yards. 

When  the  outline  of  the  entire  area  is  not  rectangular  this 
method  of  procedure  must  be  modified.     (See  Fig.  467  (g).) 

(/)  Stiggestions.  Any  systematic  method  of  procedure  may  be  followed 
in  place  of  that  given,  provided  that  comer-hei^tfl  are  correctly  calculated 
and  that  there  is  no  confusion  as  to  the  number  of  times  each  corner-height 
is  used.  There  is  always  aanger  of  omitting  a  corner-height  altogether, 
hence  in  step  (6)  arrange  corner-heights  in  four  columns  according  to  whether 
they  are  used  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times,  taking  interior  corners  in 
orde.,  vertically  or  horizontally.  Before  adding,  see  if  each  of  the  quan* 
titles  in  the  four  columns  agrees  with  the  corresponding  quantity  on  the 
diagram.;  )i  it  does  put  a  check-mark  near  the  latter,  and  finally  inspect 
the  diagram  to  see  if  there  are  any  comer-heights  without  check-marks. 

(g)  When  the  ovUine  of  an  area  is  not  redangular,  as  in  Fig. 
467  (f/),  it  cannot  be  subdivided  into  squares  or  rectangles,  but 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  cal- 
culation is  done  by  the  method 
of  the  preceding  article,  and  the 
rest  by  finding  the  volumes  of 
the  irregular  solids  around  the 
edges.  Thus  in  Fig.  4G7  {g)  the 
unshaded  portion  was  divided 
into  50-ft.  squares  and  the  cor- 
responding volume  computed 
by  the  preceding  method.  Ex- 
tending the  lines  to  the  bound- 
aries,   a    number    of    irregular 

areas  are  formed  (indicated  by  cross-lines).  From  each  area 
and  the  corresponding  comer-heights  the  volume  of  the  corre- 
sponding prism  may  be  foimd,  and  the  sum  of  these  volumes 
added  to  the  volume  of  the  unshaded  portion.  In  the  majority 
of  casen  the  irregular  areas  will  be  trapezoids;  the  middle  height 


Fig.  467  (^). 
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of  each  trapezoid  (computed  or  scaled)  multiplied  by  the  base 
gives  the  uea,  md  this  area  multiplied  by  the  mean  of  the  cor- 
responding comer-ieightB  gives  the  volume.  In  Fig.  467  (g) 
all  the  shaded  areas  are  trapesoids  except  the  two  in  the  upper 
comers  (double-cros»-liiied),  and  each  of  these  may  be  divided 
into  a  trapezoid  and  a  triangle. 

When  a  cut  or  fill  "nme  out  to  Bero"  the  boundary-line  is 
u-nially  irregular,  as  ahown  by  the  dotted  line.  (See  Vig.  468.) 
In  a  perfectly  general  case  of  this  kind  all  tour  sides  of  the 
figure  TTould  be  bounded  by  irregular  lines,  but  the  method 
would  still  hold  good. 

(A)  Suggestiuna.     Good  judgmeat  m  chooains  the  size  oE  tb«  unit  squaie 

quently  large  unit  areaa  cao  be  used  ior  the  greater  portion  of  tLie  work 
where  the  grouiid  ia  even,  amAiler  unit  areas  bsing  a^lcjpted  for  placed 

In  jety  uneven  ground  the  uaumption  thit  the  four  comers  of  &  unit 
area  Lie  m  the  same  plane  in  seldom  true,  but  any  three  points  will  lia 
In  a.  plane,  hence  better  reaulta  may  be  obtained  by  BubdiTiding  each  unit 
square  or  rectangle  into  two  triangles  by  drawing  that  one  of  the  two 
disgonalB  which  more  nearly  fits  the  ground.  Each  comw-heigtat  will 
then  be  used  as  msay  timH  as  there  are  triangles  meeting  at  that  comer. 
(Why  cannot  this  number  exceed  eishtT)     Formula  II,  p.  430,  thea  be- 


AfJht+2Shi+SShs+ 
8X27 


number  of  ti 


~.       -     (III) 
langU  or  iqjtart,  and  the  Bubeeripts  deoote 


4«8.  Estimates  of  Cut  and   Fill.     In  Figs.  467  (a)  and 

467  (g)  it  was  assumed  that  the  graded  or  finished  surface  would 

be  entirely  below  or  above 

the  original  surface,  i.e.,  that 

the  grading  would  be  all  cut 

or  all   fill.    More  often    in 

practice  the  problem  is  one 

in  both  cut  and  fill.    Sup* 

pose  that  in  Fig.  468  the 

elevations  of  the  ground  at 

all   comers  of   the    squares 

have  been  ascertained,  and 

y^  498^  it  is  desired  to  grade  down 

to    an   elevation  of  20   ft. 

above  datum.    Let  the  outside  broken  line  represent  the  bound- 

aiy  of  the  area  to  be  graded.    Suppose  that  the  elevations  of 
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all  the  colliers  within  the  shaded  area  are  above  20  ft.  and  those 
in  the  unshaded  area  are  below  20  ft.  Then  there  must  be  a  line 
somewhere  between  (represented  by  the  inside  broken  line) 
which  passes  through  points  of  exactly  20  ft.  elevation,  Le.,  a 
line  at  grade,  correspcniding  to  a  20-ft.  contour.  Points  through 
which  this  line  passes  may  be  determined  by  interpolation  as 
explained  below.  The  volume  of  cut  (shaded  area)  and  the 
volume  of  fill  (unshaded  area)  can  each  be  calculated  by  the 
method  of  the  preceding  article,  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  is  the  amount  of  earth  which  must  be  "borrowed"  or 
taken  away,  according  to  whether  the  fill  or  the  cut  is  in  excess, 
assiuning  that  no  allowance  is  made  fer  ^rinkage  or  expansion. 

Remark.    In  the  above  niuBtratiott  the  finished  surface  is  level,  hence 
the  grade  elevation  at  any  point,  as,  for  example,  at  any  comer  of  any 


square  or  at  any  point  between  comers,  is  20  ft.  The  intemolation 
for  any  point,  as  a,  is  very  simple,  since  its  ^evation  must  be  20  ft.  (See 
Fig.  4d9  for  method.)     When  the  finished  surface  is  inclined  the  grade 


elevations  at  the  comers  of  the  squares  will  differ,  but  once  the  cut  or  fill 
at  each  comer  is  known  the  woric  of  interpolation  is  no  more  difficult  tium 
for  a  level  grade. 

Sometimes  portions  of  the  outside  boundary-line  are  determined  by  the 
points  where  the  grade  **runs  out,"  i.e.,  where  there  is  neither  cut  nor 
fill.     In  such  a  case  these  points  may  also  be  found  by  interi>olation. 

469.  Interpolation*  (a)  Let  the  elevations  of  the  surface 
of  the  groimd  at  A  and  B,  two  comers  of  a  square,  be  19.2  and 
22.1  respectively.  Suppose  that  the  graded  or  finished  surface 
is  level  and  its  elevation  is  20  ft.  It  is  required  to  find  a  point 
on  the  line  AB  where  the  existing  surface  is 
intersected  by  the  graded  surface,  assuming 
the  former  to  slope  imiformly  from  A  to  J?. 
There  are  several  methods,  arithmetical, 
graphic,  and  mechanical,  based  on  the  prop- 
erties of  similar  triangles.  One  of  the  sim-  D-221 
plest  graphic  methods  is  shown  in  the  figure.  b-  20.0 
At  A  19.2 -20 «  -0.8  (fifl),  and  at  B  22.1  -  ^^^  450. 
20 «  +2.1  (cut),  hence  lay  off  to  any  scale 
8  units  in  one  direction  and  21  units  in  the  opposite  direction, 
lay  down  a  straight-edge  between  the  points  thus  obtained  (in- 
dicated by  the  broken  line),  and  mark  the  required  point  C. 
Since  the  8  imits  and  the  21  units  may  be  laid  off  on  any  two 
parallel  lines  through  A  and  B,  it  saves  time  to  use  the  sides 
of  the  square,  and  points  can  be  interpolated  in  a  case  like  that 
of  Fig.  469  without  drawing  any  lines  whatever.  This  method 
18  equivalent  to  plotting  a  vertical  sectiosi  through  A  and  B  ia 
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which  A'B'  is  a  level  line  of  20-ft.  elevation,  a  a  point  0.8  ft. 
below  this  line,  and  h  a  point  2.1  ft.  above  it. 

In  other  words  the  fill  (—0.8)  is  laid  off  in  one  direction  and 
the  cut  (+2.1)  is  laid  off  in  the  other.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
before  beginning  to  interpolate  to  go  over  the  plot  and  mark 
the  amount  of  cut  or  fill  at  each  comer. 

(&)  When  the  grade  is  not  level.  (1)  Find  the  grade  elevation 
at  each  comer.  (2)  Find  the  cut  or  fill  at  each  comer.  (3)  Pro- 
ceed as  above,  i.e.,  lay  off  the  fill  in  one  direction,  the  cut  in 
the  other  on  parallel  lines,  and  lay  a  straight-edge  between  the 
points  thus  obtained;  it  will  cross  the  side  of  the  square  in  the 
required  point.     (Draw  a  figure  and  prove  this.) 

Note.     For  other  methods  of  interpolation  see  page  497. 

470.  Pris:noids.  Definition,  "A  prismoid  is  a  solid  having 
for  its  two  ends  any  dissimilar  parallel  plane  figures  of  the  same 
number  of  sides,  and  all  the  aides  of  the  solid  plane  figures 
also."  Any  prismoid  may  be  resolved  into  prisms,  pyramids, 
and  wedges,  the  common  altitude  of  which  is  the  perpendicular 
distances  between  the  two  parallel  end  planes. 

Many  excavations  and  embankments,  especially  those  which 
occur  in  thecon«atiuctionnf  roads  and  railroads,  are  more  nearly 
prismoids  than  prisms.  There  are  several  methods  of  comput- 
ing the  volume  of  a  prismoid.  Two  of  the  most  common  are 
indicated  by  the  following  formulas,  in  which  Aj  and  A,  repre- 
sent the  areas  of  the  two  parallel  end  faces,  M  the  area  of  the 
middle  section  parallel  to  the  end  planes,  and  I  the  length  or 
perpendicular  distance  between  the  end  planes: 

End^rea  FonmUa:  V  (in  cu.  yds.)= J  {Ai-\'A^)X^,       .     (IV) 

Prismoidal  Formula:  7  (in  cu.yds.)*}  (Aj+43f+A2)X^.    (V) 

The  "end-area  formula"  gives  approximate  results,  close 
enough  for  rough  estimates,  and  is  in  general  use.  The  "pris- 
moidal  formula"  is  of  wide  application,  since  it  gives  the  cor- 
rect volume  of  any  solid  boimded  by  two  parallel  plane  faces, 
and  defined  by  the  surfaces  generated  by  a  straight  line  moving 
upon  the  perimeters  of  these  faces  as  directrices.  It  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  earthwork  computations  in  railroad  work,  and  it 
would  be  used  more  extensively  than  it  is  were  it  not  for  the 
extra  labor  involved  in  finding  M,  The  area  M  is  not  the  mean 
of  A|  and  A^  but  each  of  its  linear  dimensions  is  the  &\  erage  of 
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the  corresponding  dimensions  of  A^  and  A^^  and  from  these 
linear  dimen^aons  the  area  M  is  found.  The  middle  section  is 
sometimes  measured  on  the  ground;  or  in  a  series  of  such  seo- 
tions,  equally  spaced,  each  alternate  section  may  be  taken  as 
M,  and  the  length  of  the  prismoid  as  twice  the  distance  between 
cross-sections.  For  a  continuous  line  of  earthwork  the  pris- 
moidal  formula  then  becomes: 

In  ordinary  cross-sectioning  it  is  customary  to  take  elevations 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  three  points  (middle  point  and 
two  side  points),  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  center-line,  at 
every  100-ft.  station,  unless  a  sudden  change*  in  the  ground 
requires  an  intermediate  cross-section.  For  "three-level"  sec, 
tions  the  work  of  computation  is  simplified  by  finding  the 
volume  first  by  the  inexact  method  of  "end  areas"  and  then 
applying  a  "prismoidal  correction".  The  work  is  further 
shortened  by  the  use  of  diagrams.* 

471.  Estimating  Cut  and  Fill  from  a  Contour  Map. 
There  are  several  methods  in  which  approximate  estimates  for 
grading  can  be  made  from  contour  maps. 

(a)  First  Method.  .In  Fig.  471  (a)  the  contours  of  the  existing 
surface  are  represented  by  full  lines.    The  figures  around  the 

outside  of  the  bounding  lines         SQ 38        37        so         95 

give  the  grade  elevations  at 
those  points,  and  hence  the 
straight  lines  represent  con- 
tours of  the  finished  or 
graded  surface  at  one-foot 
mtervals.  At  every  point 
where  a  straight  line  inter* 
sects  a  contour  of  the  exist- 
ing surface  the  cut  or  fill  can 
be  found  by  simply  subtract- 
ing the  elevation  of  the 
strai^t  line  from  the  eleva- 


31 


31  33  8s2 

Fla.  471  (a), 
tion  of  the  contour.    By  joining  points  of  equal  cut  or  fill,  & 


*  For  prismoidal-correction  formulas  and  for  complete  diacussionfl  of  the 
whole  subject  of  earthwork  calculation  consult  books  on  railroad  Burveving 
such  as  Webb's  "Railroad  Construction"  (John  Wiley  A  Sons),  or  AUeii's 
**Jlailroad  Curves  and  £^arthwork"  (Spon  &  Chamberlain,  New  York). 
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set  of  lines  is  obtained  (represented  by  broken  lines  in  Fig. 
471  (a))  which  are  the  horizontal  projections  of  lines  cut  from 
the  existing  surface  by  planes  parallel  to  the  finished  surface. 
In  this  case  these  planes  are  one  foot  apart,  measured  vertically. 
The  layer  of  earth  between  any  two  of  these  parallel  planes  is  a 
solid  having  for  its  two  parallel  bases  the  irregular  areas  en- 
closed by  the  two  corresponding  broken  lines,  and  for  its  alti- 
tude the  vertical  distance  of  one  foot.  The  volume  of  this 
solid  may  be  obtained  by  the  end-area  method  or  by  the  pris- 
moidal  formula,  the  irregular  areas  being  found  from  the  map 
by  scaling  and  computing  or  by  the  use  of  the  planimeter. 
The  sum  of  the  volumes  of  all  the  layers  is  the  total  volume 
required. 

(6)  lUtutration.  The  line  passing  through  the  points  marked  5  in 
Fig.  471  (a)  is  the  horizontal  projection  of  a  line  on  the  existing  surface 
wmch  encloses  an  imaginary  irregular  surface  that  is  parallel  to  and  5  ft. 
above  the  finished  surface.  Likewise  the  line  through  points  marked 
a  represents  the  boundary  of  an  imaginary  surface  parallel  to  and  6  ft. 
above  the  finished  surface.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  5--ft.  line  and  the 
area  between  the  6-ft.  line  and  the  top  and  left  bounding  line  are  ascer- 
tained, and  the  volume  between  these  two  irregular  surfaces  computed  as 
explained  above.  The  volumes  of  the  other  layers  may  be  found  in  a 
similar  manner. 

(c)  Second  Method,     (1)  Divide  the  map  into  unit  squares  or 

unit  rectangles  by  ruled  lines.  (2)  Find  by  interpolation  the 
elevation  of  the  existing  surface  at  the  comers  of  each  vmit 
square.  (This  is  done  by  a  method  the  reverse  of  that  ex- 
plained in  Art.  469,  p.  433.)  (3)  Ascertain  the  grade  elevation 
at  each  comer  and  then  the  comer-height.  (4)  Calculate  the 
volume  by  the  method  of  Art.  467,  p.  429. 

(d)  Remark.  The  two  preceding  methods  are  used  most  in^  estimates 
where  the  finished  or  graded  surface  is  a  plane — level  or  inclined.  For 
warped  or  undulating  surfaces,  or  for  stnlctures  like  dams  or  reeervoira 
and  terraces  having  regular  outlines,  another  method  (given  below)  is 
often  used. 

(e)  Third  Method,  (1)  Make  an  accurate  map  on  which  the 
existing  surface  of  the  ground  is  shown  by  contours  drawn  in 
black  ink.  (2)  On  this  map  lay  out  contours  in  red  ink  which 
correspond  in  eHevatian  to  those  in  black  ink,  but  which  repre- 
sent the  finished  or  graded  surface.  If  this  final  surface  is  to 
be  curving  or  undulating,  the  red-ink  contours  will  be  curving 
lines^  but  if  it  is  a  surface  composed  of  plane  faces,  like  the  in- 
side slopes  of  a  rectangular  reservoir,  the  red-ink  contours  will 
be  a  series  of  straight  lines.*     (3)  The  area  enclosed  by  a  rcd- 

*See  Raymond's  "Plane  Surveying"  (American  Book  Co..  New  York), 
aS6,  or  Johnson's  "Plane  Surveying^'  (John  Wiley  A  Sons),  p,  446^ 
'  an  illustration  of  this  method  applied  to  a  reservt^. 
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ink  contour  and  a  black-ink  contour  of  the  same  elevation  is 
the  horizontal  area  of  the  cut  or  fill  at  that  elevation.  (4)  The 
layer  of  earth  between  two  of  these  successive  areas  is  approxi- 
mately a  prismoid,  the  altitude  of  which  is  the  contour  interval. 
The  volimies  of  successive  layers  may  be  obtained  by  the  end- 
area  method  or  by  the  prismoidal  formula,  but  if  the  latter  is 
used  it  is  better  to  consider  every  other  area  as  a  middle  area, 
and  the  hei^t  of  the  prismoid  as  tvnce  the  contour  interval. 
Areas  are  usually  foimd  from  the  map  by  means  of  the  pla- 
nimeter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THE  USE  OF  THE  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  * 

In  this  chapter  are  given  such  directions  and  suggestions  for  the  use  of 
drawing  instruments  as  are  of  special  importance  in  mapping. 


472.  Use  of  the  Pencil.  (1)  Use  a  6-H  pencil  for  ordinary 
map-drawing,  but  for  penciling  directly  on  tracing-cloth  a  3-H 
pencil  (or  softer)  is  better.  Sharpen  as  follows:  Cut  the  wood 
back  a  little  more  than  an  inch  at  ecu:h  end  of  the  pencil,  leav- 
ing at  least  |  in.  of  lead  exposed.  Sharpen  the  lead  at  one  end 
to  a  long  thin  wedge  by  rubbing  the  flat  sides  on  fine  sandpaper 
alternately  as  in  sharpening  a  knife,  until  they  taper  gradually 
from  the  wood  to  a  knife-edge.  Sharpen  the  lead  at  the  other 
end  to  a  long  cone-shaped  point  by  rolling  the  lead  as  it  is 
rubbed. 

Remark.  The  above  directions  are  made  explicit  because  so  many 
students  neglect  to  sharpen  their  pencils  properly.  It  is  practically  un- 
possible  to  do  accurate  work  in  plotting  with  a  lead  that  is  dull  or  sof  t^ 
clear  hair-lines  are  absolutely  essential. 

(2)  Draw  lines  so  close  to  the  ruling  edge  that  they  are 
scarcely  visible  imtil  the  edge  is  moved  away.  To  insure  this, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  incline  the  top  of  the  pencil  slightly  out- 
ward, thus  bringing  the  flat  side  of  the  lead  in  contact  with  the 
lower  comer  of  the  ruling  edge.  The  pencil  should  be  held 
nearly  vertical,  and  it  should  be  draion,  not  pushed.  Do  not 
use  the  cone-shaped  lead  for  ruling  lines — ^it  will  wear  off  too 
fast;  keep  it  sharp  for  marking  points. 

473.  Use  of  the  T-square.  (1)  Make  sure  that  the  upper 
edge  of  the  blade  is  straight  ,t  and  do  not  use  the  lower  edge 
unless  it  is  known  to  be  truly  parallel  t    the  upper  edge. 

*  This  chapter  is  taken  largely  from  a  similar  chapter  in  the  authoi's 
*An  Introductory  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing"  (American  Book  Co.). 
The  student  is  referred  to  that  book  for  a  more  complete  treatise  on  the 
use  of  drawing  instruments. 

t  To  test  an  edge  for  straightness  draw  a  fine  hair-line  in  exact  contact 

with  the  edge,  and  then  tummg  the  T-square  end  for  end,  see  if  the 

edge  coincides  with  the  Une  throughout  its  length. 

438 
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(2)  Use  the  T-square  against  the  left-hand  edge  of  the 
board  for  horizontal  lines,  and  acquii-e  the  habit  of  feeling  the 
head  in  perfect  contact  with  the  edge  before  starting  to  draw 
ahne. 

(3)  Do  not  use  the  Tnsquare  with  its  head  against  the  right- 
hand  edge  or  the  board  unless  you  draw  with  your  left  hand. 

(4)  Do  not  draw  vertical  lines  by  placing  the  head  of  the 
T-square  against  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  board  except  in 
rough  work,  for  adjacent  edges  of  the  ordinary  drawing-board 
are  seldom  exactly  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

(5)  In  drawing  long  oblique  lines  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  turn  the  T-square  over  in  order  that  it  may  lie  fiat.    In  that 
case  use  the  edge  of  the  blade  which  is  known  to  be  straight 
and  take  extra  pains  to  keep  the  blade  from  slipping. 

474.  Use  of  the  Triangles.*  (1)  In  drawing  a  line  through 
a  point  the  comer  of  the  triangle  should  never  be  at  the  point. 
For  example,  do  not  erect  a  perpendicular  to  an  oblique  line 
by  fitting  one  edge  of  a  triangle  against  the  line  and  drawing 
the  perpendicular  along  another  edge  without  moving  the 
triangle,  but  fit  one  edge  to  the  line,  bring  the  edge  of  a  second 
triangle  or  the  edge  of  a  T-square  into  contact,  and  slide  the 
first  triangle  until  the  perpendicular  passes  through  the  point. 
Another  method  is  to  fit  the  hypothenuse  of  a  triangle  to  the 
line,  and  bringing  a  straight  edge  into  contact  with  a  second 
side,  turn  the  triangle  until  its  third  side  is  in  contact  with  the 
stationary  edge,  thus  bringing  the  hypothenuse  perpendicular 
to  the  given  line.  In  either  method,  exercise  g  eat  care  to  keep 
the  stationary  straight  edge  from  slipping. 

(2)  By  placing  the  45°  triangle  against  the  horizontal  edge 
of  a  T-square  and  the  30°  or  60°  triangle  against  the  edge  of  the 
45°  triangle,  15°  and  75°  lines  can  be  drawn. 

(3)  In  drawing  a  line  parallel  to  a  given  line,  slide  the  tri- 
angle along  the  edge  of  the  T-square  if  the  lines  are  too  far 
apart  to  use  the  usual  combination  of  two  triangles. 

(4)  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  edge  of  a  triangle  pass  through 
a  point  or  coincide  with  a  line  if  that  edge  casts  a  shadow. 

♦  A  new  triangle  should  always  be  tested.  The  right  angle  may  be 
tested  by  placing  one  edge  against  the  T-square  and  drawing  a  vertical 
line  along  the  other  edge.  Turn  the  triangle  overj  placing  the  same  edge 
against  the  T-square,  and  if  the  triangle  is  not  nght-angled  the  vertical 
edge  will  not  coincide  with  the  vertical  line.  A  fiO°  angle  may  be  t^ted 
by  constructing  an  equilateral  triangle  wholly  with  the  triangle  and  T- 
square.     Similar  tests  will  suggest  thonselvee  for  30^  or  45"*. 
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Avoid  shadows  by  turning  the  drawing-board  or  by  woridng 
from  different  sides  of  the  board. 

475.  Use  of  the  Scale*  The  scale  commonly  used  in  map- 
ping is  the  decimal  scale.  The  form  reconmiended  is  the  tri- 
angular scale  in  which  the  smallest  divisions  on  the  six  sides 
are  respectively  ^,  3^,  ^,  ^,  ^,  and  ^oi&a  inch.  In  using 
the  scale  for  plotting  do  not  reduce  measurements  byarithooetic, 
but  read  distances  directly  from  the  scale  itself  by  changing  w 
the  mind  the  value  of  each  division  on  the  scale. 
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IllustTfaion,  The  smallest  division  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
Fig.  475,  is  ^t  oi  an  inch.  When  plotting  20  ft.  to  the  inch  consider  -each 
of  these  divisions  as  representing  one  foot.  The  portion  to  the  right  of 
the  break  is  at  the  center  of  a  12-inch  scale,  and  the  *'  20  '  marked  in  large 
numerals  indicates  the  number  of  divisions  to  the  inch.  On  the  lower 
scale  the  '  30 "  indicates  that  each  inch  is  divided  into  thirty  parte.  The 
other  four  edges  ol  the  scale  not  shown  in  the  figure  are  marked  at  the 
tenter  10.  40,  50,  and  60  respectively. 

In  reading  the  scale  simply  add  a  cq>her  to  the  nearest  numbfir  pre- 
ceding the  point.  The  distance  in  feet  that  each  arrow  in  Fig.  475  is  &om 
the  zero-point  is  indicated  by  the  corresponding  number. 

To  plot  100  ft.  to  the  inch  uee  the  50  side  and  double  the  value  of  each 
division,  i.e.,  s\i  in.  —  2  ft.  To  plot  200  ft.  to  the  inch,  let  each  1^  in.  »-4  ft.; 
300  ft.  to  the  inch,  1^  in.  ••5  ft.,  or  it  in."*10  ft.,  and  so  on. 

For  additional  suggestions  for  using  the  scale  see  p.  448. 

476.  Use  of  ^he  Ruling-pen.  (1)  Never  begin  to  ink  a 
drawing  until  the  ruling-pen  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  a 
clear  clean-cut  line.  If  good  ink  is  used  and  the  pen  is  properly 
held,  a  ragged  line  indicates  that  the  nibs  are  not  exactly  of 
the  same  length  or  that  they  are  not  sharp.  A  nib  which  is 
too  short  or  too  dull  will  leave  il9  side  of  the  line  more  or  less 
broken.  The  best  of  pens  become  dull  with  use,  and  the  drafts- 
man should  keep  his  pen  sharp, 

(2)  Hold  the  pen  almost  perpendicularly,  thumb^cTew  oui^ 
both  nibs  pressing  evenly  on  the  paper,  and  with  the  top  in- 
clined slightly  in.  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moved.    (The  tend* 
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ency  is  to  incline  it  too  .much.)  Acquire  a  certain  "touch'' 
which  brings  the  pen  lightly  but  firmly  in  contact  with  the  ruling 
edge.  Endeavor  to  get  into  the  easiest  position  in  which  to 
ink  a  line,  even  though  it  is  necessary  to  walk  around  the  draw- 
ing. In  this  way  the  ruling  edge  may  be  kept  between  the  line 
and  the  body,  so  that  in  moving  the  pen  the  tendency  is  to 
draw  it  against  the  ruling  edge  rather  than  away  from  it.  Th^s 
the  pen  will  cling  to  the  edge  without  that  excessive  pressure 
which  pushes  the  nibs  together  and  causes  the  width  of  line  to 
vary.  Steady  the  hand  by  hiding  on  the  end  of  the  little 
finger.  The  pen  should  be  moved  from  left  to  right  and  should 
be  drawn,  not  pushed.  See  that  there  are  no  snuiU  particles  of 
dust  or  lint  in  its  path. 

(3)  Adjust  the  nibs  of  the  pen  to  the  width  of  line  most  often 
used  in  map-drawing,  and  make  a  fine  scratch  across  the  milled 
head  of  the  adjusting-screw^  so  that  by  noting  the  position  of 
this  scratch  the  nibs  can  be  set  quickly  to  this  width  of  line 
or  to  one  either  twice  as  wide  or  half  as  wide.  When  the  pen 
is  once  set  at  the  proper  width  avoid  changing  its  nibs  until  all 
lines  of  that  width  are  inked. 

(4)  Tack  a  cloth  to  the  drawing-Klesk  and  clean  the  pen  fre- 
quently when  in  use  by  forcing  the  cloth  out  through  the  nibs 
without  disturbing  the  adjusting-screw.  Keep  the  pen  bright 
and  clean  when  not  in  use,  as  ink  left  to  dry  in  the  pen  will 
almost  surely  corrode  the  points. 

(a)  To  sharpen  a  pen  uae  a  thin  oil-«ton0.  Screw  the  nibs  of  the  pen 
close  togetlier.  and  draw  the  poi  across  the  stone  a  few  times  precisely 
as  if  drawintf  lines,  but  changing  the  inclination  of  the  pen  from  one  side 
of  the  vertical  to  the  other*  oo  aa  to  keep  a  rounded  point.  This  will  make 
the  nibs  of  equal  length  but  duU.  Unscrew  the  nibs  and  sharpen  each  of 
them  separately  by  rubbing  its  tnUer  side  on  the  stone  with  a  rotary  motion, 
as  il  sharpening  a  knife,  takingcare  to  hold  the  pen  at  a  small  angle  with 
the  horizontal — almost  flat.  The  burr  on  the  inside  of  the  nibs  may  be 
rouoved  by  a  stroke  or  two  on  the  stone,  or  with  a  flat  file. 

477.  Use  of  Dividers.  Dividers  are  used  chiefly  for  divid- 
ing a  line  into  equal  parts  and  for  transferring  distances  from 
one  map  to  another,  or  from  one  part  of  a  map  to  another  part 
of  the  same  map.  They  shotdd  not  he  used  for  transferrmg  dis* 
iances  from  scale  to  paper — a  method  both  slow  and  inaccurate. 
Whenever  possible  use  the  scale  in  preference  to  the  dividers. 

Proportional  dividers  are  used  to  transfer  measurements  to  an 
enlarged  or  reduced  scale.  Thus  if  the  measurements  are  to 
be  reduced  one  third,  the  dividers  are  adjusted  so  that  any 
distance  included  between  one  pair  of  points  is  always  one 
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third  of  the  distance  included  between  the  pair  of  points  at 
the  other  end  of  the  dividers. 

478.  Use  of  the  Compasses.  (1)  The  leads  that  come  with 
compasses  are  often  too  soft  for  accurate  work.  Cut  off  two 
inches  or  so  of  a  G-H  pencil,  take  out  the  lead,  sharpen  it  to  a 
fine  cone-shaped  point,  and  keep  it  sharp  by  rubbing  it  fre- 
quently on  a  file  or  sand-paper. 

(2)  Adjust  the  pivot-needle  so  that  it  will  be  right  for  the 
pen  and  do  not  disturb  it  thereafter,  but  adjust  the  lead  to  the 
pivot-needle.  The  shoulder  of  the  needle-point  will  then  be  at 
the  end  of  the  pen-point  or  the  pencil-point  when  the  compass- 
legs  arc  together,  and  the  pencil  alone  will  need  readjustnaent 
from  time  to  time  as  it  wears  off. 

(3)  Bend  the  legs  of  the  compasses  until  each  is  perpendicular 
to  the  paper  when  the  arc  is  drawn,  especially  in  inking,  for  in 
no  other  way  can  the  nibs  of  the  pen  be  made  to  bear  evenly 
on  the  paper. 

(4)  Guide  the  pivot-needle  to  place  with  a  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  be  sure  it  is  set  before  starting  the  arc,  lean  the  com- 
passes a  little  in  the  direction  of  revolution,  let  the  handle  roll 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  ink  the  circle  with  one  con- 
tinuous motion,  and  stop  the  pen  at  the  end  of  one  revolution 
lest  the  line  be  made  uneven  by  further  inking. 

(5)  Use  bow-compasses  for  very  small  circles,  the  lengthen- 
ing bar  for  large  circles,  and  beam-compasses  for  circles  too 
large  to  be  drawn  with  ordinary  compasses. 

(6)  Note  that  the  directions  for  filling,  cleaning,  and  sharpen- 
ing the  ruling-pen  apply  to  the  compass-pen  also. 

479.  Use  of  the  Curve-ruler.  (1)  It  is  assumed  that  points 
have  been  plotted  close  enough  together  to  determine  the  curve 
completely.  First  draw  the  curve  in  pencil,  using  a  hair-line 
and  noting  which  portions  of  the  curve-ruler  are  used.  Ink  in 
small  portions  of  the  curve,  keeping  the  blades  of  the  ruling- 
pen  tangent  to  the  curve  by  turning  the  handle;  as  the  curve- 
ruler  will  coincide  with  the  pencil  outline  for  a  short  distance 
only,  great  care  is  necessary  to  make  the  different  sections 
join  well.  To  insure  a  smooth  curve  it  is  well  to  let  the  edge 
of  the  ruler  coincide  with  a  small  portion  of  the  curve  beyond 
the  points  where  any  particular  section  is  begun  or  stopped. 

In  inking  narrow  ellipses,  parabolas,  and  similar  curves  with 
a  sharp  tum,  the  common  difficulty  is  to  avoid  a  slight  angular 
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break  in  the  curve  at  the  turn.  The  part  of  the  ruler  used  for 
one  side  of  the  bend  should  be  such  that  if  a  line  were  continued 
it  would  nearly  coincide  with  the  curve  for  a  short  distance  the 
other  side  of  the  bend,  so  that  when  the  ruler  is  reversed  for  the 
curve  on  the  other  half  of  the  turn  the  angular  break  referred 
to  should  not  occur.  A  small  portion  of  a  narrow  turn  can 
usually  be  drawn  better  with  the  bow-compasses  than  with  the 
curve-ruler. 

Flexible  curves  which  can  be  adjusted  to  any  curved  line, 
and  hard-rubber  splines  held  in  place  by  weights,  are  useful  for 
inking  curves,  especially  irregular  lines  and  those  of  gentle 
curvature.  These  curves  are  sold  by  dealers  in  drawing  instru- 
ments. 

480.  The  Use  of  the  Pantograph.  The  pantograph  is  an 
instrument  for  copying  drawings  to  the  same,  a  larger,  or  a 
smaller  scale.  The  theory  is  based  on  the  following  proposition: 
If  any  parallelogram  is  jointed  at  the  comers,  as  ^,  C,  D,  and  E 
(Fig.  480),  and  the  four  sides  (produced  if  necessary)  are  cut  by 
a  straight  line,  the  four  points  thus  obtained  will  continue  to  lie 
in  a  straight  line  no  matter  how  much  the  angles  of  the  parallel- 
ogram may  be  changed.  Moreover,  the  distances  between 
these  points  will  remain  in  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other. 

In  the  pantograph,  Fig.  480,  two  of  the  sides  are  cut  by  the 


Fm.  480. 

straight  line  at  their  intersection  A,  while  the  other  two  are  cut 
at  F  and  B  respectively.  Hence  if  F  is  fixed  and  A  is  moved 
to  any  point  as  A',  the  point  B  will  move  to  a  point  B'  in  a 
straight  line  with  F  and  A'.  Moreover  FA:FB::FA':FB\ 
Hence  AA':BB':iFA:FB. 


r 
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^)  nkuiraticn,  Suppooe  the  paraUeloeram.  is  adjuflted  at  the  points 
C  and  B  so  that  FB  =  2FA.  Then  if  a  point  is  moved  along  any  Ime  A  A' 
the  pencil  at  B  will  move  parallel  to  it  along  a  line  BB'  twice  the  length 
of  AA\  It  matters  not  whether  the  line  AA  is  straight,  curved,  or  irreg- 
ular, and  hence  if  the  point  A  is  moved  over  any  outline  a  x>encil  at  B 
will  reproduce  a  similsur  outline  twice  as  large.  Ckinversely,  if  a  point 
at  B  is  moved  over  any  outline  a  pencil  at  A  wilT  reproduce  a  similar  outline 
half  as  large.  If  A  is  made  the  fixed  point  and  either  F  or  B  is  moved  over 
any  outline  the  remaining  point  will  r^roduce  a  siiailar  outline  of  the 
same  size,  but  in  an  inverted  position. 

^)  To  set  the  pantograph,  (1)  If  the  original  drawing  is  to 
be  enlarged,  put  the  pencil  at  B  and  the  tracing-point  at  A, 
and,  vice  versa,  if  the  drawing  is  to  be  reduced,  put  the  pencil 
at  A  and  the  tracing-point  at  B,  (2)  Whatever  the  setting, 
remember  that  the  portion  ACDE  must  form  a  parallelogram 
and  that  F,  A,  and  B  must  lie  in  the  same  straight  line.  (3)  Vari- 
ous pantographs  have  different  systems  of  marking  the  arms 
for  purposes  of  setting.  The  best  test,  however,  is  to  measure 
the  distances  FA  and  FB,  Thus  to  enlarge  three  times,  FB 
must  equal  SFA;  to  enlarge  IJ  tim^Sf  FB—l^FA;  to  reduce 
If  times,  FB=l}FA,and  so  on.  (4)  To  reproduce  exact  size, 
make  A  the  fixed  point,  and  FA='AB.  The  pencil  may  then 
be  put  at  either  F  or  B, 


FiQ^  480  (c). 

(c)  Another  form  of  pantograph  is  shown  in  Fig.  480  (c).  Two 
sides  of  the  parallelogram  CDFE  are  cut  by  the  straight  line  at 
A  and  B,  while  the  other  two  sides  are  cut  at  F.  These  three 
points,  therefore,  are  always  in  the  same  straight  line  and  may 
be  used  exactly  as  the  three  corresponding  points  of  the  pre- 
ceding form  are  used.  The  portions  EG  and  GA  serve  simply 
to  stiffen  the  arm  CA, 

(d)  Remark.  In  both  of  the  forms  shown  one  of  the  three  wwkmg 
pointa  is  at  the  intersaetion  of  two  sides  of  the  paraUeiogram.  Th»  is 
By  no  means  essential  so  long  as  the  three  working  points  lie  m  a  straight 
line  at  the  intersection  of  at  least  three  sides  of  the  jointed  psraUelramm. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  there  may  be  an  indefinite  number  of  different 
forms  of  the  pantograph.  Tlie  two  shown  are  inexpensive  and  are  not 
intended  for  accurate  work.  To  attain  any  eonsideraWo  degree  of  mi> 
^tracy  one  of  the  expensive  metal  pantographs  must  be  used. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

DRAFTINO-ROOM  METHODS  * 


tif  this  chapter  general  directiooi  and  suggestions  are  given  for  p«Qcil« 
ing  and  inking,  for  mixing  inks,  for  laying  off  measurements  to  soale, 
for  section-lining,  for  tinting,  for  tracing,  and  for  making  blue-prints. 


481.  To  Fasten  the  Paper  to  the  Board.  Insert  a  tack 
in  one  comer,  make  the  paper  square  with  the  board  by  meane 
of  the  T-square,  stretch  it  diagonally  across  to  the  other  comer 
and  insert  a  tack;  stretch  the  paper  diagonally  in  the  other 
direction  and  insert  tacks.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  paper 
should  be  square  with  the  board,  but  take  pains  to  stretch  it 
flat  and  smooth.  In  large  sheets  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  put  additional  tacks  along  the  edges.  Press  the  tacks  down 
until  the  heads  are  flush  with  the  paper,  so  that  the  T-square 
can  slide  over  them;  if  one  should  interfere  with  the  work  at 
any  time,  it  may  be  temporarily  removed. 

(a)  NcU.  In  certain  kinds  of  work  the  best  results  can  be  obtaii^ed 
only  by  stretching  the  paper  while  damp.  Moisten  the  whole  sheet  with 
the  exception  of  a  half-inch  border;  secure  this  dry  border  to  the  board  with 
mucilage,  beginning  at  the  centws  of  opposite  edges  and  leaving  the  comers 
until  last;  use  a  sponge  in  smoothing  the  paper,  working  from  the  center 
out,  and  see  that  the  mucilage  is  set  oefore  the  body  of  the  paper  dries,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  stretched  uniforml:^  by  its  own  contraction.  Cut 
the  paper  from  the  board  when  the  map  i£  nnished,  following  the  edges 
around  successively  in  order.  ,    , 

If  possible  keep  the  paper  in  flat  sheets.  If  kept  in  rolls  it  is  more 
difficult  to  make  it  lie  smoothly  on  the  board. 

482.  Precautions  to  Insure  Neatness.  (1)  Wipe  the  tri- 
angles and  T-square  free  from  dust  before  beginning  work — 
occasionally  the  triangles  should  be  washed.  (2)  Keep  the  paper 
clean  by  frequently  applying  a  brush  or  a  cloth — after  the  eraser 
has  been  used  never  proceed  with  the  work  until  the  leavings 

*  This  chapter  is  taken  largely  from  a  similar  chapter  in  the  autiior** 
"An  Introductory  Course  in  Mechaaieal  Drawing"  (American  Book  Co.). 
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have  been  brushed  from  the  surface  of  the  paper.  (3)  After 
sharpening  a  pencil  on  sandpaper  wipe  the  lead  clean  with  a 
cloth — keep  the  sandpaper  away  from  the  drawing.  (4)  Never 
use  a  pencil  soft  enough  to  rub  or  blur. 

483.  Penciling.  (1)  Use  a  hard  j)encil  and  draw  hair-lines, 
(2)  Draw  accurately  in  pencil,  for  accuracy  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
increased  in  the  inking  in.  (3)  Do  not  try  to  stop  pencil  lines 
at  exactly  the  right  place,  for  just  as  much  care  is  required  to 
make  the  ink  lines  stop  where  they  should,  whether  the  pencil 
lines  do  or  not.  It  saves  time  and  usually  makes  intersections 
and  comers  more  definite  to  let  the  pencil  lines  overrun  slightly, 
the  projecting  ends  being  erased  after  the  whole  drawing  has  been 
inked.  Likewise  draw  a  pencil  line  a  little  longer  than  the 
distance  which  is  to  be  marked  off  on  it.  (4)  It  is  often  bet^^er 
not  to  draw  a  construction  line  throughout  its  entire  length. 
For  example,  to  find  where  two  lines  intersect,  draw  an  inch  or 
so  of  one  line  near  the  estimated  point  of  intersection,  and 
fimply  cross  it  with  the  other.  In  drawing  lines  to  plot  cor- 
ners of  houses  or  other  details  the  approximate  positions  of 
points  may  be  estimated  and  only  so  much  of  each  line  drawn 
as  is  really  necessary.  Many  similar  cases  occur  where  time 
would  be  wasted  and  unnecessary  erasing  caused  by  drawing 
entire  lines. 

484.  Inking.     (1)  As  a  rule,  do  not  begin  to  ink  until  the 
map  is  practically  completed  in  pencil.     (2)  Make  the  lines 
wide  enough  to  be  clear  and  distinct — ^the  tendency  with  be- 
ginners is  to  set  the  nibs  of  the  pen  too  close  together,  making 
the  lines  too  fine  and  often  ragged.     Keep  a  sepam^^piece  of 
paper  or  tracing-cloth  at  hand  for  testing  the  pen  to  see  if  lines 
are  of  the  right  width.     (3)  Hold  the  pen  nearly  vertical,  both 
nibs  bearing  evenly  on  the  paper.     (See  p.  440.)     (4)  Keep  the 
pen  sharp  and  in  good  condition,  so  that  it  will  begin  to  ink  a 
line  the  instant  it  touches  the  paper;    no  pressure  should  be 
required.     (5)  Do  not  ink  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the  T-square 
or  triangle,  but  place  the  ruling  edge  so  that  it  does  not  quite 
coincide  with  the  pencil  line.    When  the  line  is  inked,  remove 
the  T-square  or  triangle  by  drawing  it  away  from  the  line  to 
avoid  blotting  or  blurring.     (6)  Get  into  an  easy  position  for 
inking  each  line,  keeping  the  ruling  edge  between  the  line  And 
the  body.     (7)  Never  push  a  pen  backward  over  a  line.    It  is 
difficult  to  patch  up  a  ragged  line,  and  it  should  not  be  neoes^ 
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sary  if  the  pen  is  in  proper  condition;  occasionally  it  may  be 
necessary  to  go  over  a  line  a  second  time,  but  the  pen  should 
be  moved  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  great  care  being  taken 
not  to  increase  the  width  of  line.  (8)  Ink  in  circles  and  arcs 
of  circles  first,  as  it  is  easier  to  draw  straight  lines  tangent  to 
circles  than  to  draw  circles  tangent  to  straight  lines.  (9)  Ink  in 
top  or  left-hand  lines  first  and  work  from  the  top  down  or  from 
left  to  right  to  avoid  waiting  for  lines  to  dry.  In  inking  in 
small  details,  place  one  triangle  so  that  the  Unes  to  be  inked  he 
within  the  open  space  in  the  center;  a  second  triangle  can  then 
be  laid  across  the  first  and  used  as  a  ruler  in  any  direction  with- 
out blurring  wet  lines.  (10)  When  several  lines  meet  in  a 
point,  if  possible  ink  from  and  not  towards  the  point,  otherwise 
too  much  ink  will  gather  at  the  intersection  of  the  lines.  Allow 
one  line  to  dry  before  inking  another.  The  same  precautions 
are  necessary  in  inking  acute  angles.  (11)  In  inking  wide  lines, 
as^  for  example,  a  heavy  border,  draw  several  parallel  lines  of 
medium  width  about  their  own  thickness  apart  and  fill  in  be- 
tween with  another  set  of  parallel  lines  after  the  first  are  dry. 
This  is  better  than  drawing  two  outside  lines  and  filling  in 
between  all  at  one  time — a  method  that  often  leaves  a  large 
quantity  of  ink  which  warps  the  paper  and  takes  a  long  time 
to  dry.  (12)  Finally,  while  inking  keep  the  surface  of  the 
paper  clean,  watch  for  particles  of  dust  or  lint  in  the  path  of 
the  pen,  and  clean  the  pen  frequently. 

(a)  To  mix  India-ink.  Many  draftsmen  prefer  to  mix  their  own  ink 
from  Chinese  stick-ink  when  very  fine  and  sharp  lines  are  required.  This 
is  done  9^  follows:  Place  as  little  water  in  the  saucer  as  will  suffice  for 
the  amount  of  ink  required.  Rub  the  end  of  the  stick  on  the  bottom  of 
the  saucer  with  a  rotary  motion  until  the  mixture  is  of  the  desired  density. 
The  liquid  will  appear  black  before  it  really  is;  to  get  it  just  right  test  it 
in  the  inking-pen — it  should  flow  readily  and  dry  quickly;  the  resulting 
line  should  be  jet-black,  and  not  easily  erased  or  blurred  when  dry.  If 
the  line  fades  as  it  dries  add  more  Ink  to  the  mixture  from  the  stick.  If 
it  lacks  the  other  desired  properties  try  another  make  of  ink.  Chinese 
inks  vary  in  quality,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  expensive  kinds  are 
the  best.  Try  different  sticks  imtil  one  is  found  which  is  satisfactory. 
Wipe  this  dry  after  using  to  prevent  it  from  crumbling,  and  it  will  last  for 
a  long  time.  Observe  the  following  precautions:  Clean  the  saucer  before 
using;  avoid  dust  or  undissolved  particles  of  ink  in  the  mixture — they 
tlog  the  pen;   keep  the  mixture  covered  when  not  in  use. 

485,  Erasing.  (1)  Avoid  erasing  pencil  lines  imtil  the  map 
is  inked.  If  the  eraser  must  be  used,  as,  for  example,  to  correct 
the  pencil  drawing,  brush  the  surface  of  the  paper  clean  before 
doing  anything  else.  (2)  If  the  eraser  does  not  of  itself  wear 
off  fast  enough  to  keep  clean,  rub  it  occasionally  on  the  drawing- 
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board.  (3)  Avoid  erasing  across  ink  lines,  rub  in  between. 
Much  erasing  with  the  pencil-rubber  will  deaden  any  ink  line, 
destroying  the  sharp  black  effect.  (4)  In  erasing  ink  lines  use 
an  ink-eraser,  but  do  not  press  too  heavily  on  the  paper,  as  it 
injures  the  surface  for  further  inking.  For  the  same  reason  a 
knife  should  be  used  sparingly,  though  it  is  useful  for  taking  out 
short  portions  of  a  line  to  make  it  "dashed"  when  it  has  been 
inked  in  full  by  mistake,  or  for  removing  the  surface  of  a  blot 
before  applying  the  eraser.  (5)  If  the  surface  of  the  paper  has 
been  injured  in  erasing,  rub  brifiMy  with  a  clean  hard  substance 
until  the  paper  becomes  "polished"  and  ready  for  the  ink. 
(6)  To  erase  part  of  a  drawing  and  leave  adjacent  portions  un- 
touched, cover  the  part  not  to  be  erased  with  a  piece  of  stiff 
paper  or  a  triangle.  A  flat  piece  of  celluloid  or  cardboard  with 
a  narrow  slit  in  it  makes  an  excellent  erasing-shield  for  portions 
of  lines,  the  rubber  being  applied  through  the  dit.  (7)  A  sponge 
rubber  or  crumbs  of  wheat  bread  can  be  used  to  clean  the  draw- 
ing when  it  is  finished.  (8)  For  erasing  and  cleaning  tracings, 
see  (12),  p.  452. 

486.  Laying  Off  Measurements  to  Scale.  (1)  Use  a 
needle  for  pricking  off  distances.  A  handle  can  be  easily  made 
of  wood  or  sealing-wax.  Make  prick-marks  small,  and  draw 
free-hand  circles  around  them,  if  necessary,  to  keep  track  of  the 
points.  (2)  Get  the  eye  opposite  the  mark  on  the  scale  before 
pricking  the  point.  (3)  Do  not  lay  off  distances  with  the  com- 
passes or  dividers  when  the  scale  can  be  used.  (4)  Avoid  arith- 
metical work;  note  what  the  smallest  division  on  the  scale  rep- 
resents, and  read  directly  from  the  scale.  (See  p.  440.)  (5)  In 
laying  off  several  successive  distances  along  a  line^  set  the  scale 
once  for  all  instead  of  moving  the  zero-point  up  each  time  to 
the  end  of  a  space  in  order  to  lay  off  the  next  space.  In  the 
latter  method  an  error  in  a  single  space  affects  all  succeeding 
spaces,  and  thus  errors  will  accumulate.  For  this  reason  it  is 
better  to  adopt  the  system  of  plus  distances  in  field  work.  (See 
note,  p.  139.)  (6)  Ordinarily  it  is  not  necessary  to  plot  a  point 
nearer  than  xJr  ui.  Hence  if  the  scale  is  100  ft.  to  the  inch, 
plot  to  the  nearest  half  foot;  200  ft.  to  the  inch,  plot  to  the 
nearest  foot,  and  so  on.  If  the  scale  is  20  or  30  ft.  to  the  inch, 
by  using  the  "40"  or  "60"  side  the  quarter  of  a  foot  may  be 
more  easily  estimated,  and  thus  distances  plotted  to  the  near« 
st  eighth  of  a  foot.     (7)  It  is  more  accurate  to  mark  off  tht 
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radius  of  a  circle  on  a  straight  line  each  side  of  a  point,  and 
open  the  compasses  until  the  circumference  of  the  circle  passes 
through  the  extreme  points,  than  to  take  the  radius  directly 
from  the  scale.  (8)  Form  the  habit  of  frequently  checking 
measurements  by  the  eye — large  errors  may  be  detected  usually 
by  simple  inspection.  For  small  errors  apply  the  scale  a  second 
time  where  there  is  the  least  doubt  of  accuracy.  Other  ways 
of  applying  checks  should  suggest  themselves  to  one  familiar 
with  similar  checks  used  in  field  work.  (See  p.  494.)  (9)  A 
common  mistake  is  to  use  one  side  of  a  triangular  scale  when 
intending  to  use  another.  A  "scale-guard",  costing  but  a  few 
cents,  will  keep  the  scale  right  side  up  and  help  to  avoid  this 
common  error. 

(a)  Method  of  laying  off  pltLS  stations.  No  subtraction  is  neces- 
sary. Suppose  a  station  already  plotted  is  87+20  wid  it  is 
desired  to  lay  off  the  distance  to  Sta.  90+40,  using  a  scale  of 
1  in.  =  100  ft.  Let  the  zero  of  the  scale  represent  Sta.  87,  and 
set  the  mark  on  the  scale  which  represents  20  ft.  from  zero  at 
Sta.  87+20  on  the  paper;  then  Sta.  88  is  at  the  first  inch, 
Sta.  89  at  the  second  inch,  Sta.  90  at  the  third  inch,  and  40  ft. 
beyond  the  third  inch  is  Sta.  90+40. 

A  similar  method  may  be  used  for  any  scale,  although  the  100- 
ft.  stations  will  not  fall  on  the  inch-marks  to  any  other  scale. 
Thus  if  1  in.  =  200  ft.,  the  100-ft.  stations  fall  at  the  half-inch 
marks.  If  1  in.  =  30  ft.,  Sta.  88  in  the  above  illustration  would 
fall  at  the  point  on  the  30  scale  marked  10  (see  p.  440),  Sta.  89 
at  20,  and  Sta.  90  at  30. 

487.  Section-lining.  (1)  As  a  rule  draw  the  section-lines 
at  45**  and  from  ^  in.  to  J  in.  apart — the  larger  the  area  covered 
the  farther  apart  the  lines.  (2)  Make  the  section-lines  finer 
than  ordinary  lines,  usually  about  as  fine  as  the  pen  will  draw. 
Ink  slightly  thinned  best  serves  the  purpose.  The  common 
tendency  is  to  make  section-lines  too  heavy  and  too  close 
together.  (3)  Do  not  draw  the  lines  in  pencil.  A  draftsman 
should  be  able  to  draw  the  lines  in  ink,  making  the  distances 
apart  equal  by  the  eye  alone,  but  the  use  of  one  of  the  standard 
section-liners  lessens  the  strain  on  the  eyes  and  is  a  surer  viethod 
of  securing  a  uniform  appearance. 

488.  Tinting.  (1)  Water-colors  are  used  hi  tinting;  maps. 
To  mix  the  tint,  place  as  much  water  in  the  saucer  as  will  suffice 
for  the  amoUDt  of  tint  required.    Transfer  tint  from  the  caks 
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to  the  water  with  a  brush,  or  rub  the  cake  on  the  finger-end 
held  in  the  water  until  the  mixture  is  of  the  required  density. 

Nate.  Use  a  camel-hair  or  sable  brush  similar  to  Keuffel  and  Easer^a 
No.  3121-14.  A  nest  of  saucers  for  mixing  different  tints  will  prov« 
convenient. 

(2)  The  surface  to  be  tinted  must  be  clean.  Avoid  as  far  as 
possible  all  pencil  lines  within  the  area  to  be  tinted:  if  drawn 
and  not  erased  they  can  be  seen  through  the  tint;  if  they  are 
erased  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  often  injured  and  a  smooth, 
even  wash  cannot  be  laid  on.  It  is  well  to  tint  before  inking; 
if  the  drawing  is  inked  first,  water-proof  ink  must  be  used.  The 
paper,  of  course,  should  be  stretched  flat  and  tight  ox  the 
board — if  necessary  the  edges  may  be  glued  (see  p.  445). 

(3)  Raise  the  rear  of  the  board  slightly  so  that  the  surface 
will  be  sloping — if  the  top  of  the  drawing-table  cannot  be  in- 
clined, block  up  the  board.     Fill  the  brush  from  the  surface  of 
the  tint  to  avoid  specks  in  the  bottom  of  the  saucer.     Small  par- 
ticles of  coloring-matter  transferred  to  the  paper  will  dissolve 
and  leave  small  blots.    Apply  the  brush  moderately  full  of 
tint  to  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  area  and  draw  towards 
the  right.    This  should  leave  a  "pool"  of  tint  extending  across 
vhe  area.     This  pool  should  contain  enough  tint  so  that  it  will 
almost  but  not  quite  run  down  the  paper  of  itself.    The  secret 
of  success  is  to  coax  this  pool  down  the  paper,  keeping  it  mov- 
ing constantly  by  applying  the  brush  back  and  forth  from  side 
to  side,  not  allowing  the  pool  to  stand  in  one  place  longer  than 
in  another.     The  pool  must  be  kept  full  by  adding  tint  from 
time  to  time  with  the  brush.    The  tint  must  not  he  painted  on; 
it  is  not  even  necessary  to  touch  the  brush  to  the  paper.     The 
whole  operation  must  be  done  rapidly;   it  is  better  to  let  the 
brush  overrun  a  Uttle  outside  the  outline  than  to  spend  so  much 
time  on  the  edges  that  tint  on  the  interior  soaks  in  or  dries  in 
streaks.     The  tint  outside  the  boundary-line  can  be  removed 
when  thorottghly  dry  by  covering  the  portion  not  to  be  erased 
with  a  shield  and  using  a  pencil-eraser.    In  laying  on  the  wash 
do  not  go  over  the  same  place  twice  to  "touch  it  up";  it  will 
usually  make  it  worse.    When  the  pool  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  area,  squeeze  the  brush  comparatively  dry,  and  use  it  like 
a  sponge  for  taking  up  the  surplus  tint,  working  rapidly  and 
drawing  the  brush  frequently  between  the  finger  and  thumb  to 

'soharge  the  tint.    The  whole  surface  should  now  have  a 
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uniform  flat  tint,  free  from  streaks.  (4)  Better  results  may 
often  be  obtained  by  first  going  over  the  surface  with  clean 
water  exactly  as  in  tinting.  When  the  surface,  held  towards 
the  light,  ceases  to  glisten,  begin  to  lay  on  the  tint.  The  work 
can  be  done  a  little  more  leisurely  and  carefully  than  if  the 
surface  were  dry,  since  the  tint  ib  not  absorbed  so  quickly  by 
the  paper  and  therefore  dries  more  slowly  and  evenly.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  paper  is  too  wet  the  tint  will  run.  (5)  If 
a  deep  or  very  dark  tint  is  desired,  it  is  better  to  put  on  several 
successive  layers  of  a  lighter  shade,  waiting  each  time  for  the 
preceding  one  to  dry,  than  to  attempt  a  siugle  dark  tint  at 
first.  The  tendency  is  to  make  the  colors  on  maps  too  deep 
and  striking. 

489.  Tracing.  (1)  Draftsmen  differ  as  to  whether  the  trac- 
ing should  be  made  on  the  rough  or  smooth  side  of  the  cloth. 
If  much  penciling  is  to  be  done  directly  on  the  cloth,  the  rough 
side  is  preferable.  It  is  easier  to  draw  clean-cut  lines  on  the 
smooth  side  aud  it  is  also  easier  to  erase  them  if  necessary, 
though  erasures  are  more  noticeable  than  on  the  dull  side. 
Tracings  will  not  curl  or  roll  up  to  such  an  extent  if  ink  lines 
are  on  the  dull  side,  but  blue-prints  will  be  slightly  clearer  if 
the  lines  are  on  the  smooth  side.  When  different  portions  of 
the  map  are  to  be  colored  with  crayon  pencils,  the  ink  lines 
should  be  on  the  glazed  side  and  the  crayon  rubbed  on  the  back 
or  unglazed  side.  (See  p.  507.)  (2)  Tear  off  a  strip  about  half 
an  inch  wide  from  each  of  the  two  finished  edges  of  the  tracings 
cloth  and  then  pin  it  down,  stretched  tight  and  smooth  as  po»< 
sible.  (3)  Sprinkle  the  surface  with  powdered  chalk,  and  rub 
it  off  with  a  cloth.  This  is  necessary  to  make  the  tracing-cloth 
take  the  ink,  especially  if  working  on  the  glazed  side.  Specially 
prepared  chalk  in  a  box  with  perforated  cover  may  be  had 
from  dealers,  but  dust  scraped  from  ordinary  school  crayon 
answers  the  purpose.  (4)  Make  sure  that  the  ruling-pen  ia 
sharp — ^it  is  more  important  than  ever  that  the  pen  should  be 
in  good  condition.  (See  p.  441.)  (5)  Lines,  letters,  and  fig- 
ures shouki  be  made  slightly  heavier  on  tracing-cloth  than  on 
drawing*paper,  in  order  that  the  blue*print  may  be  clear.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  find  a  beginner  carefully  putting  on  almost 
microscopic  figures  with  a  crow-quill  pen.  Such  fine  work 
practically  disappears  on  the  blue-print.  Figures  above  every- 
thing  else  sJunUd  be  bold  and  dear,  since  they  cannot  be  guessed 
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at.  (6)  Erasures  should  be  made  very  carefTiUy,  using  a  sharp 
knife  or  hard-rubber  ink-eraser  to  start  with  and  finishing  with 
a  soft-rubber  p^icil-eraser;  too  much  eraong  wears  a  hole 
through  the  cloth.  After  erasing,  the  smooth  surface  should 
be  restored  before  inking  by  rubbing  with  soapstone,  otherwise 
the  ink  is  likely  to  spread  or  blot.  Many  expert  draftsmen 
prefer  pumice-powder  for  making  erasures  on  the  glazed  side 
of  the  cloth.  Dip  the  finger  into  the  powder  and  rub  over  parts 
of  the  drawing  which  are  to  be  erased,  replacing  the  discolored 
powder  at  frequent  intervals  until  a  perfectly  clean  surface  is 
obtained.  Of  course  a  rubber  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
finger.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are:  It  is  quick,  erasures 
are  less  noticeable,  and  the  surface  is  left  in  good  condition  for 
inking.  Many  draftsmen  claim  that  pumice-powder  if  vigor- 
ously applied  is  better  than  prepared  chalk  for  preparing  the 
surface  of  tracing-cloth  to  take  sharp  unbroken  tines,  and  that 
in  addition  the  gloss  is  so  effectually  removed  that  pencil  lines 
for  alterations  may  be  readily  drawn  on  the  glazed  side.  (7)  If 
a  considerable  area  of  a  tracing  needs  to  be  altered,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  cloth  and  insert  a  new  piece  in 
Hs  place,  gluing  the  comers  or  edges.  This  can  be  done  very 
neatly.  (8)  Tracing-cloth  is  very  susceptible  to  moisture,  and 
if  left  on  the  board  for  more  than  a  day  is  liable  to  become 
ruffled  and  uneven  from  expansion.  All  important  lines,  there- 
fore, should  be  traced  the  same  day,  if  possible.  (9)  If  tracing- 
eloth  is  of  poor  quality,  the  ink  is  liable  to  strike  through  and 
epresA;  such  cloth  is  useless  for  tracing.  (10)  Red  ink  and 
colored  inks  in  general  do  not  give  pure-white  lines  on  blue* 
prints,  but  they  are  used  for  dimension  lines  and  other  portions 
of  a  drawing  which  it  is  desirable  to  render  less  piominent. 
Never  use  anything  but  black  ink  for  dimensions  themselvea 
or  for  other  important  data  on  a  map.  (11)  Tracing-paper  is 
often  used,  and  is  very  satisfactory  though  less  dural^  than 
cloth.  Water-proof  ink  is  best  for  drawing  on  either.  (12)  To 
clean  a  tracing,  rub  the  surface  with  a  cloth  saturated  with 
naphtha  or  gasoline  (b^izine).  This  will  remove  pencil  marks 
and  dirt  without  injuring  the  cloth  or  affecting  ink  lines  if  the 
mk  is  water-proof.  It  is  an  excellent  method  also  of  freshening 
^he  color  of  old  and  much-handled  tracings. 

Remark.     Do  not  allow  water  to  touch  the  tracins^a  single  drop  wiO 
4k8k«  a  flpot  which  will  ahow  m  the  blu«i;>nAt.    Ink  unett  may  ba  antiraly 
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removed  from  spoiled  or  useless  fraefaigB,  lioweTer,  by  soaking  or  boilfns 
the  olotfa  m  water,  leaving  a  clean  white  linen  which  is  useful  for  many 
purposes  in  the  office. 

490.  Blue-printing.  (1)  Trim  as  many  sheets  of  blue-print 
paper  as  there  are  prints  required,  each  sheet  slightly  larger 
than  the  tracing,  but  not  too  large  to  go  inside  the  frame. 
Keep  the  sheets  away  from  the  light.  (2)  Turning  the  frame 
Until  the  glass  side  is  down,  remove  the  back  boards  and  the 
pads.  (3)  Put  the  tracing  in  the  frame  with  the  ink  lines  next 
to  the  glass.  (4)  Place  the  blue-print  paper  with  the  yellow  or 
sensitized  side  next  to  the  tracing.  (5)  Insert  the  pad,  taking 
pains  to  make  the  tracing  lie  flat,  and  insert  the  back  boanis. 
(6)  Turn  the  frame  over;  make  sure  that  the  tracing  is  free 
from  wrinkles,  and  that  the  mk  lines  are  next  to  the  glass — ^if 
they  are  not  words  and  numbers  will  read  backward.  (7)  Ex- 
pose squarely  to  the  sun,  making  sure  that  no  shadows  fall 
across  the  glass.  (8)  After  exposure,  remove  the  paper  and 
wash  thoroughly  in  water  until  the  greenish  solution  entirely 
disappears.  (9)  Allow  the  paper  to  soak  for  at  least  ten  min- 
utes— twenty  is  better — ^and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

(a)  Practical  suggeationa,  (1)  The  length  of  time  required  for  ex- 
posure varies  for  different  kinds  of  blue-print  paper.  In  a  bright  sim 
with  quick  paper  from  20  to  30  seconds  will  suffice;  for  medium  paper 
one  to  three  minutes;  for  slow  paper  from  three  to  six  minutes,  llie 
safest  way  is  to  test  a  new  roll  by  exposing  small  strips  until  the  correct 
time  is  ascertained.  The  same  test  should  be  made  when  it  is  cloudy, 
or  when  the  paper  is  not  exposed  to  the  direct  sunlight,  for  of  course  the 
weaker  the  light  the  longer  the  exposure.  In  an  under-exposed  print 
the  blue  will  be  too  light;  in  an  over-exposed  print  the  blue  will  be  too 
dark  and  the  lines  wiU  appear  bluish  instead  of  pure  white.  (2)  To  get  a 
fi^od  print  it  is  important  to  keep  hairs  and  specks  from  being  reproduced. 
The  stray  hairs  from  the  felt  should  be  carefully  dusted  from  the  glass. 
The  papw  and  the  tracing  should  be  in  perfect  contact,  pressed  smooth 
and  flat  against  the  glass..  If  wrinkles  appear  when  the  frame  is 
turned  over,  take  the  back  boards  out  and  £x  the  tracing-cloth.  Some-> 
times  the  trouble  is  caused  by  too  weak  or  too  short  springs  on  the  back 
boards  or  by  too  thin  a  pad  between  the  back  boanis  and  the  paper.  (3) 
Blue-print  paper  may  be  exposed  to  the  li^t  in  an  ordinary  room  for 
several  minutes  without  being  affected,  but  it  should  not  be  subjected  to 
strong  light  through  a  window.  It  is  safer,  especially  with  very  sensitive! 
papers,  to  pull  the  window-shade  down  and  work  in  subdued  hght  while 
placing^  the  paper  in  the  frame.  (4)  In  washing  the  print  make  sure 
that  it  is  completely  immersed,  and  move  it  back  and  forth  or  splash  water 
over  it  so  that  the  chemicals  will  be  removed  from  all  parts  of  the  paper 
as  i^uicldy  as  possible.  (5)  Keep  the  tracing  where  no  water  can  spatter 
on  it,  and  do  not  handle  it  witn  moist  fingers.  A  drop  of  moisture  on 
the  cloth  will  make  a  spot  which  cannot  be  taken-  out,  and  which  will 
show  in  every  subsequent  print.  (6)  Keep  bhie-print  paper  in  a  dark 
dry  place  until  wanted  for  use;  it  must  be  fresh  to  get  the  best  results; 
with  old  paper  the  lines  will  be  gray  instead  of  white.  (7)  Various  white- 
ink  mixtures  and  bleaching  solutions  are  used  for  making  corrections  on 
blue-prints;  a  solution  ot  quicklime  and  water,  well  shaken,  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  White  lines  may  also  be  obtained  by  using  Chinese  white 
water-color,  and  red  lines  by  using  scarlet-vermilion  water-color  (see  537  (a)« 
p.  507).  To  obliterate  white  lines  or  figures  go  over  them  with  a  blue  pendL 
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Ncte.  Print-frames  can  be  purchased  from  dealers  in  engineers*  sup- 
plies. Spring  clips  like  Keuffel  and  Esser's  No.  249-^  are  useful  for  hanging 
"ap  prints. 

(5)  To  prepare  blue-print  paper.  Prepared  paper  for  blue-prints  can 
be  purchased  in  rolls  of  different  widths  at  such  a  low  price  and  of  such 
excellent  quality  that  it  hardly  pays  to  prepare  it  for  oneself,  unless  a  larze 
quantity  is  required.  If  it  is  desirable,  however,  to  make  it,  the  chemic^ 
may  be  used  in  the  following  proportions: 

1  oz.  (weight)  prussiate  of  potash  in  6  oz.  water; 

1  oz.  (weight)  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  in  5  oz.  water. 

These  two  solutions  may  be  prepared  separately  in  the  light,  but  they 
bhould  be  mixed  (in  equal  parts)  in  subdued  light  or  in  a  darkened  room. 
Apply  an  even  coating  to  one  side  of  hard  white  paper  with  a  soft  sponge 
or  a  broad  thin  brush  and  hang  the  paper  up  to  dry.  Tlie  proportions  of 
the  chemicals  in  the  blue-print  mixture  may  be  varied  considerably  with- 
out any  effect  except  to  change  the  time  required  for  exjwsure;  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  the  quicker  the  paper. 

Blue-print  cloth  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  blue-prmt  paper. 

491.  Brown  solar  paper  is  a  process  paper  for  making  positive 
prints,  i.e.,  dark  lines  on  a  white  background.  The  process  is 
similar  to  blue-printing,  except  that  the  tracing  is  used  to 
print  a  negative  on  the  solar  paper,  and  this  negative  is  ustjd 
to  make  positive  prints  on  either  solar  or  blue-print  paper. 

(a)  To  make  the  negative  place  the  tracin?^  an  the  frame  with  the  ink 
lines  a(7atn«^  the  process-paper  instead  of  against  the  glass.  Expose  until 
the  paper  which  projects  from  underneath  the  tracing  is  a  dark  tan 
color;  this  will  take  from  2  to  5  minutes  in  bright  sunlight  in  summer, 
nearly  twice  as  long  in  winter.  Wash  for  at  least  5  minutes  in  clear  water 
and  then  immerse  in  a  fixing-bath  composed  of  2  oz.  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  to  one  gallon  of  water.  The  negative  should  be  left  in  the  bath  just 
long  enough  for  the  lines  to  become  white  and  the  background  a  dbirk 
brown;  if  left  too  long  it  may  become  mottled.  Some  prefer  to  apply 
the  fixing  solution  with  a  brush,  especially  if  only  a  few  prints  are  desired. 
After  the  negative  is  fixed  it  must  be  washed  thoroughly  to  avoid  **hypo'* 
stains;  let  the  print  soak  in  clean  water  for  at  least  20  minutes — running 
water  is  desirable  though  by  no  means  essential.  Hang  the  negative  up, 
and  when  it  is  practically  dry,  roll  it  tightly  on  a  small  round  stick  (such 
as  comes  in  a  roll  of  tracing-cloth),  so  that  the  paper  negative  will  be 
smooth  for  printing  purposes.  Any  number  of  prints  can  now  be  made 
from  this  negative,  while  the  {racing  can  be  filed  away  and  kept  in  good 
condition,  one  advantage  of  this  process.  If  a  large  number  of  positive 
prints  are  required  more  than  one  negative  ton  be  made,  so  that  several 
positives  can  be  printed  at  the  same  time,  another  advantage. 

(b)  To  make  yo^itive  prints  place  the  negative  in  the  frame  with  the 
brown  side  next  to  the  sensitized  side  of  the  printing-paper,  not  against 
the  glass.  To  make  blue-prints  proceed  exactly  as  outlined  in  Art.  490, 
except  that  the  negative  is  used  in  place  of  the  tracing,  the  result  beinc 
blue  lines  on  a  white  background.  By  using  solar  paper  instead  of  blue* 
print  paper,  brown  lines  on  a  white  background  may  be  obtained,  but  these 
prints  must  be  treated  with  a  fixing  solution  as  explained  above.  In  eiUier 
case  corrections  in  pencil  or  ink  can  be  made  on  the  white  background, 
another  advantage  as  compared  with  ordinary  blue-process  paper.  Cor- 
rections on  the  negative  itself  may  be  made  by  blocking  out  unnecessary 
lines  with  black  ink  or  by  inserting  white  lines  by  means  of  a  bleaching 
soluticn  furnished  by  the  maker. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
METHODS  OF  PLOTTING  ANGLES 

FivR  methods  of  plotting  angles  are  giren  in  this  chapter.     The  me  of 
these  methods  in  plotting  maps  is  explained  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter. 


492.  Five  Methods  of  Plotting  Angles.  (1)  By  the  pro- 
tractor,  (2)  By  the  tangent  of  the  angle.  (3)  By  the  cosine  and 
sine  of  the  angle.  (4)  By  the  chord  of  the  angle.  (5)  By  lati- 
tudes and  departures  or  codrdinates, 

493.  The  Protractor  Method.  There  are  various  forms  of 
protractors  in  common  use.  With  the  ordinary  form,  angles 
are  laid  off  as  follows:  (1)  Place  the  center  of  the  protractor 
exactly  at  the  point  which  is  to  be  the  apex  of  the  required 
angle,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  zero-point  fall  on  the 
given  line  so  that  the  line  from  the  center  of  the  protractor  to 
the  zero-point  will  coincide  with  one  side  of  the  required  angle. 
(2)  To  get  the  other  side,  follow  around  the  circular  edge  of  the 
protractor  the  required  number  of  degrees  and  minutes  from 
zero,  and  make  a  fine  dot.  (3)  Draw  a  line  through  this  dot  to 
the  apex.  If  there  are  several  angles  to  be  laid  off  from  the 
same  line,  make  all  the  dots,  if  possible,  before  removing  the 
protractor  to  draw  the  lines. 

(a)  Practical  Hints.  (1)  Make  sure  of  the  exact  center  of  the  protractor 
once  for  all,  by  means  of  the  following  test.  With  a  triangle  ana  T-square 
or  with  hair  dividers  construct  on  paper  two  in- 

tersecting 'lines  exactly  peri)endicular   to  each     ^^yXJomet 

other.     Place  the  protractor  so  that  the  0**  and     I     [y 

the  180°  are  on  one  line  and  the  90°  on  the     | 

other.     Observe  carefully  what  point  of  the  pro-    I 

tractor  coincides  with  the  intersection  of  the  two 

Unes.     This  test  should  always  be  made  when  incorrect 

using  any  protractor  for  the  first  time.     In  some 

of   the  semicircular   protractors    the   center   is  Fig.  493  (a). 

marked  by  a  nick,  the  bottom  of  which  is  often 

mistaken  for  the  center.     The  correct  and  incorrect  points  are  shown  in 

Fig.  493  (a). 

(2)  Accuracy  depends  largely  on  the 
correct  centering  of  the  protractor.  Thus 
if  in  Fig.  493  (b)  an  angle  is  to  be  laid  off 
at  B  from  a  line  AB,  produce  AB  bo  that 
the  180°  mark  can  be  used  in  centering  the 
protractor. 

(3)  On  most  protractors  there  are  two 
rows  of  numbers,  the  second  increasing  from 
0°  to  180°  counter-clockwise  for  use  in  lay- 
ing off  angles  to  the  left. 
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(4)  There  are  three  methods  of  laying  off  an  angle  s^reater  than  180^ 
viz.:  1.  Subtract  180°  from  the  an^le,  la,y  off  the  result  in  the  aaual  man- 
ner, and  produce  the  line  thus  obtamed  through  the  center.  For  example, 
to  plot  220°,  mark  off  40°  clockwise,  as  shown  in  Fig.  493  (6),  and  produce 
the  line  thus  obtained  through  B.  2.  Subtract  180°  from  the  angle,  place 
the  protractor  on  the  oiH>osite  side  of  the  line,  and,  considering  180°  of  the 
angle  to  have  been  plotted  by  simply  producing  the  given  Ime,  plot  the 
remainder  with  the  protractor.  3.  Invert  the  protnictor  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding method,  but  plot  360*  minus  the  angle  backward.  This  last  method 
involves  subtracting  degrees  and  minytes,  and  hence  mistakes  are  more 
likely  to  occur  than  if  either  of  the  first  two  methods  are  used. 

{b)  Remark.  The  ordinary  protractor  is  seldom  divided  more  finely  tfasD 
quarter  degrees,  and  hence  anything  less  than  15  minutes  must  be  esti- 
mated. Some  of  the  expensive  vernier  protractors  read  to  minutes,  but 
the  difficulty  in  plotting  to  such  a  degree  of  precision  is  in  properly  center- 
ing the  protractor.  Moreover,  unless  the  cireular  arc  on  uxe  protractor  is 
large,  errors  are  likely  to  occur  which  render  it  nearly  impossible  to  plot 
to  minutes  with  any  c^iiainty. 
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Fio.  493  (c). 

(c)  Another  form  of  protractor  is  shown,  much  reduced 
in  size,  in  Fig.  493  (c).  (On  an  actual  protract  >r  the  circle  is 
subdi^ed  to  degrees  and  quarter  degrees,  but,  on  account  of 
the  small  size  of  the  cut,  these  subdivisions  are  not  shown  in 
the  figure.)  There  are  similar  protractors  on  the  market,  but 
many  draftsmen  prefer  to  make  their  own  as  follows:  (1)  Pur- 
chase a  JiUl  circle  Bristol  board  protractor  about  14"  in  dlanp 
eter.  Rule  lines  between  0^  and  180^,  and  between  90^  and 
270^^  thus  getting  the  exact  c^iten  (2)  Along  the  first  of 
these  Jdmes  construct  a  scale  l"e=50  ft.,  or  1"««40  ft.,  or  what- 
ever scale  is  to  he  used  in  plotting.  The  2^0  of  the  scale  is  at 
the  center  of  the  protractor,  the  numbers  increasing  outward 
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either  dueetioii.    (3)  Number  the  ten-degree  marks  as  shown ' 

the  figure.  (4)  Cut  the  circular  protractor  in  two  parts  along 
e  line  from  0^  to  180*^,  leaving,  however,  a  small  V-shaped 
dnt  about  \'*  deep  aa  shown  in  the  figure.    Better  results  may 

obtained  by  cutting  clear  across  with  a  machine  such  as  all 
okbinders  have;  then  cut  a  small  depression  in  the  board, 
der  the  center,  half-way  through  the  back,  ajad  gum  a  thin 
ice  of  celluloid  into  it  to  form  the  V.  The  celluloid  may  be 
bched  slightly  to  receive  the  needle  about  which  the  pro- 
ctor revolves. 

d)  To  use  the  'paper  protractor.  Let  it  be  required  to  draw  a 
i  CB,  160  ft.  long,  and  making  an  angle  of  20°  clockwise  with 
.  Produce  AC  to  A',  stick  a  very  fine  needle  at  the  point 
bring  the  comer  of  the  protractor  (center)  against  the 
die,  turn  the  protractor  until  the  20°  mark  (outermost  row) 
a  the  line  CA\  and  mark  B  opposite  160. 
or  an  angle  over  180°  use  the  middle  row.  Thus  the  same 
ing  as  above  gives  ACD  200°  clockwise,  and  a  point  D  any 
ince,  say  220  ft.,  from  C. 

angles  counber-^^iockwUe  up  to  180°  are  desired,  use  the 
rmost  row.  Thus  the  same  setting  g^ves  ACD  counter" 
wise'-'  160°. 

Remark*  This  form  of  protractor  is  exceedfRgly  useful  in  plotting 
s  where  a  large  number  of  angles  and  distances  are  laid  off  from  the 
point,  for  it  serves  both  as  protractor  and  scale.  It  is  necessary, 
rcTf  to  construct  a  separate  protractor  for  each  different  scale,  but 

not  a  serious  drawback,  since  in  ordinary  work  less  than  half  a  doses 

are  conuncmly  used. 

ice  that  the  required  side  of  the  ftngle  is  always  found  along  Hm 
it  edge  of  the  protractor.  The  fact  that  this  straight  edge  is  used 
icaie  offsets  the  disadvantage  of  resetting  the  protractor  for  each 

Practical  mggeationa.  (1)  Fine  hair  lines  should  be  ruled  for  the 
Do  not  cut  the  Bristol  board  in  two  until  these  lines  have  been 

»d  and  inked,  if  it  is  desired  to  ink  them.  Make  the  Jengtha  of 
correspond   to   those  cm   a   regular   scale. 

440. )      (2)  If  only  clockwise  angles  are  to  be 

1,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  innermost  row  of 

rs,  otherwise  print  them  in  red  ink  to  avoid 

on  with  the  other  two  rows  which  may  be 

t     in     black.     If    counter-clockwise    angles 

:han  180^  are  to  be  plotted,  a  fourth  row  of 

ra  may  be  added.     (3)  Instead  of  sticking 


e  into  the  paper  it  is  better  to  construct  a 
Hke  that  shown  in  Fig.  493  (/), 
ce  beti^c»en  the  needle-point  and  the  weight 


ELTge  enough  to  permit  the  protractor  to 
Tbe  needlexpoint  just  touches  the  pa^r, 

be  moved  to  any  desired  position  by  sim- 
iixg   the   eoose-neck.     The  device  is  easily  FlO.  403  (/). 

braas  tunomg,  filled  with  lead  just  over  the 
3  increaae  its  fltability*  and  with  a  wooden  plug  to  hold  the  needle. 
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494.  The  Tangent  Method  is  a  trigonometric  method  based 
upon  the  fact  that  in  any  right-angle  triangle  the  base  X  tangerU= 
perpendicular.  The  steps  are  as  follows:  (1)  Mark  off  on  the 
given  side  of  the  angle,  beginning  where  tlie  apex  is  to  be,  a 
base  of  any  convenient  length,  say  8"  or  10"  or  12",  and  at 
the  end  of  the  base  erect  a  perpendicular  extending  toward  the 
required  side  of  the  angle.  (2)  In  a  table  of  natural  tangents 
look  up  the  tangent  of  the  required  angle  and  multiply  this 
tangent  by  the  length  of  the  base,  8"  or  10"  or  12"  as  the  case 
may  be.  (When  there  is  room  the  base  is  usually  made  ten 
inches  so  that  the  multiplication  can  be  performed  by  changing 
the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  right.)  (3)  Mark  off  the 
number  of  inches  obtained  from  (2)  on  the  perpendicular  erected 
in  (1)  and  join  the  point  thus  found  with  the  apex. 

(a)  When  an  angle  is  much  over  45**  the  tangent  becomes 
too  long  and  the  complement  of  the  angle  is  plotted  instead  of 
the  angle  itself.  If  the  angle  is  a  little  over  90^,  plot  90**  of  it 
by  erecting  a  perpendicular  and  the  balance  by  the  tangent 
method,  tising  the  perpendicular  as  a  base.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner any  large  angle  can  be  plotted  by  laying  off  a  portion  of  it 
either  by  erecting  a  perpendicular  to  the  given  line  or  by  pro- 
ducing that  line,  so  that  the  part  of  the  angle  remaining  to  be 
plotted  by  the  tangent  method  is  less  than  45**. 


-B' 


Required  Angle 

JBAC-  34°  20' 
BAD"  70°  49^ 
BAE'-'120P  5S' 

F(7H-157*42' 
iJ'GX-206°09' 


Fig.  494. 

Angle  Plotted  Tangent 

BXC-3i°20'  0.683 

B'.4Z>«  to*'-?©*  49'-19«*  ir  0.348 

2J'AZr-120°58'-©0°-30»68'  0.600 

F'OH - 1 80" - 157«  42'-22«  18'  0.410 

F'OK  -  206*  09'  -  180°  -  26*  09'  0.491 


Af;\rO- 249*  08' 
AfiVP-301*26' 


M*NO  -  270*  -  249*  08'  -  20*  52'    0.381 
Af'iVP-301*  26'-270*-31*  26'   0.6H 
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The  above  examples  indicate  how  the  method  is  used.  Notioe  that  in 
every  case  except  the  first  the  angle  actually  plotted  was  not  the  required 
angle,  but  the  wnalleht  angle  that  coukl  be  found  with  the  requirea  side 
either  by  producing  the  given  side  or  by  erecting  a  line  at  right  angles 
to  it.  > 

(a)  Practical  tugqeatiaiM.  (1)  The  aoouraey  of  this  method  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  correct  laying  off  of  perpendiculars.  If  a  triangle  ii 
used  it  should  be  tested  for  its  right  angle.  (See  p.  439.)  In  using  the  tri- 
angle to  erect  a  perpendicular  it  is  better  to  resort  to  one  of  the  sliding 
methods  (p.  439)  than  to  depend  on  fitting  two  sides  of  one  triangle  to  a 
90°  angle.  A  steel  square,  however,  may  be  used  in  that  way»  and  is 
preferable  to  a  trianiB^le,  but  it  also  should  be  tested. 

(2)  The  inches  laid  off  for  the  base  and  perpendiculars  are  of  csourse 
recil  inches  and  not  to  any  scale.  As  scales  are  not  usually  divided  to  hun- 
dredths of  an  ihch,  use  the  side  with  fiftieths.  Thus  in  the  first  illustra- 
tion 83  hundredths  equals  4H  fiftieths. 

(3)  If  there  is  not  room  for  a  10"  base  or  its  corresponding  tangent,  use 
a  snorter  base,  say  6'*  or  8".  but  be  rare  to  u<e  the  corresponding  unffth  for 
the  perpendicular.  Within  reasonable  limits,  however,  the  longer  the  base 
the  more  accurate  will  be  the  angle,  hence  a  20"  base  is  sometimes  used. 

(4)  After  plotting  an  angle  by  the  tangent  method  always  check  it  roughly 
with  the  protractor. 

(5)  If  an  angle  is  known  to  be  wrong  and  no  mistake  can  be  found  in  the 
work,  plot  the  angle  over  arain,  using  a  neio  length  of  base  and  its  corre- 
sponding length  of  perpendicular.  In  addition  it  may  be  well'  to  plot 
from  some  other  direction,  i.e.,  plot  the  complement  or  supplement  of  the 
angle  if  possible,  thus  Ui^ing  an  entirely  different  base  line.  This  is  usually 
equivalent  tx)  checking  by  measuring  the  cotangent. 

(6)  This  same  method  can  be  used  in  the  field  for  laying  ofiF  angles  with 
the  tape.     Measurements  are  then  in  feet  instead  of  in  inches. 

495.  The  Cosine  and  Sine  Method  is  practically  a  modi- 
fication of  the  tangent  method.  The  cosine  of  an  angle  is  laid 
off  as  a  base,  and  the  aine  as  the  perpendicular.  The  hypothec 
nuse  is  then  unity — a  useful  check. 

lUuetrction.  To  plot  34°  20'.  Cosine  =-0.826,  sine -0.564.  Lay  ofiT  8.26 
inches  as  a  base  and  6.64  inches  as  a  perpendicular.  Check  by  seeing  if 
the  hypothenuse  is  exactly  10  inches. 

Ntte.  When  an  angle  is  much  larger  than  4'5°  its  complement  or  its 
supplement  may  be  plotted  as  in  the  tangent  method.  Most  of  the  prac- 
tical suggestions  given  for  the  tangent  method  apply  to  this  method  also. 

496.  The  Chord  Method.  In  this  method  the  angle  is  con* 
structed  by  two  intersecting  arcs.  The  first  arc  is  of  any  con- 
lenient  radius,  say  5"  or  8"  or  10",  and  is  described  with  the 
vertex  of  the  required  angle  as  a  center.  The  length  of  the 
radius  of  the  second  arc  must  be  equal  to  that  chord  of  the 
given  angle  which  corresponds  to  the  radius  of 
the  first  arc. 

(a)  Ittitetration.  At  A  to  plot  an  angle  of  47"  8'  dock' 
vnee  from  AB,  With  ^4  as  a  center  describe  an  arc  CD 
of  any  convenient  radius,  say  10".  The  chord  for 
47^  8'  for  a  unit  radius  is  0.7998  (found  by  one  of  the 
methods  given  below).  For  10"  the  chord  is  7.996", 
Dr  tor  practical  purposes  8"  long.     With  C  as  a  center  ~    .^ 

«,nd  with  a   radius  of  8",  describe  a   second  arc  FO  ' " 

hitersecting  the  first  at  I>«  a  point  which  determines       Fzo.  406  (a). 
%he  angla 
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(i>)  To  find  the  dbord  length.  Take  from  a  table  <rf  chords  the 
chord  for  the  required  angle  for  a,  unit  length  and  multiply  by 
the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  first  arc.  If  a  table  of  chorcis  i^ 
Bot  at  hand  look  up  in  a  table  of  natural  sines  the  sine  of  half 
the  required  angle  and  multiply  by  twice  the  length  of  the 
radius  of  the  first  arc.  (For  the  chord  of  any  arc  is  equal  to 
the  radius  of  that  arc  miiltipUed  by  twice  the  sine  of  h^  the 
subtended  angle,  or  chord = radius  X  (2  X  sine  }  angle)  =  2  X  radius 
Xsine  J  angle.    Draw  a  figure  showing  this  to  be  true.) 


lUustration.  In  Fig.  496  (a)  one  half  the  required  an^le  ie  47°  8'^2«» 
23°  34'  natural  sine  of  23"*  34' -0.39982.  and  20X.39982«"7.9964«-Jeagth 
of  chord.     (8"  is  near  enough.) 

(c)  Practical  suggestions.  (1)  The  accuracy  of  the  work  d^wnds  aiK>n 
the  precision  with  wnicn  the  arcs  can  be  drawn.  An  arc  of  10"  radius  can 
be  orawn  witii  ordinary  eompassea  if  the  lengthening  bar  is  used,  but  it 
takes  time  to  set  the  compasses  at  exactly  10'',  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  keep  them  there  until  tbe  whole  arc  is  completed.  A  better  way  je  to 
keep  beam  compasses  set  at  exactly  10",  and  to  use  them  only  for  cufawing 
the  iir^  arc  of  each  angle.  Then,  instead  of  describing  a  second  are,  find 
the  chord  by  trial  wita  a  scale;  place  tne  sero  of  the  scale  where  one  end 
of  the  chord  must  be,  and  knowing  the  length  of  tne  chord,  fit  the  scale 
in  place  and  thus  hnd  toe  paint  on  the  tirst  arc  where  the  other  end  of 
chord  must  be.  If  beam  co^npasses  are  not  at  hand,  use  a  straight  stick 
with  a  needle  at  one  end  for  a  pivot,  and  a  very  hard  lead  at  the  other, 
sharpened  to  a  fine  point.  Be  sure  tiiat  the  distance  between  the  nt*edle 
and  the  point  of  the  teai  (which  should  be  «xa<*/|/ 10")  cannot  change  while 
describing  an  arc.  By  eicercising  a  little  ingenuity  beam  compasses  of 
this  kind  can  be  made  witti  a  device  for  adjusting  the  lead  slightly  to  keep 
it  exactly  10"  from  the  needle-point, 

(2)  If  a  radius  of  5"  is  used  the  natural  sine  of  half  the  angle  is  multi- 
plied by  2  X  5  =  10,  which  simply  changes  the  decimal  point.  The  objection 
to  this,  however,  is  that  for  accurate  work  the  first  arc  should  have  a  radius 
greater  than  5".  If  8"  or  9"  or  12"  n  used  it  is  more  convenient  to  multi- 
ply the  sine  by  two  and  then  by  the  radius  8"  or  »"  or  12",  as  the  case 
may  be.  When  there  is  room,  however,  use  a  radius  of  10",  multiply  the 
sine  by  2,  and  change  the  decimal  point  one  place.     If  the  fiftieths  on  the 

flcale  are  used  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply 
the  sine  of  half  the  angle  by  two;  simply 
change  the  decimal  point  three  pJaoes,  ccUl  the 
result  fiftieths,  and  read  directly  from  the 
scale,  adding  of  course  a  cipher  to  the  num- 
ber printed  on  the  scale. 

luuetration.  At  A  to  plot  an  angle  of  128* 
55'  clockwiee  from  AB.  Frem  A  as  a  center 
describe  an  arc  of  10"  radius.  Plot  90*  of 
the  reqiuired  angle  by  ereotini^  the  peraeu- 
dicular  AC.  Half  of  the  remaming  an^  is 
(128»  55' -90*)-*- 2 -19*'  27.5'.  The  sine  of 
19°  27.5'  is  0.33312.  Hence  with  the  aero  of 
the  scale  at  C  find  the  point  D  where  the  333 
marie  (fiftieth)  comes,  i.e.,  the  required  chord 
is  0.333X2X10-ftt-W.  (This  is  reidly 
6.66".) 


Fio.  496  (c). 


{d)  Large  anglet.    The  largest  angle  that  can  be  laid  off, 

usin^  the  ordinary  scale,  is  73®  46^  for  the  sine  of  half  that 

gle  is:   sine  of  36®  53' »  0.60019,  and  hence  the  chord  eqnalfl 
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600  6f4ieih4Orthejtix»tiof/t  12'' Male.  For  anjr  angle  betiireen 
73°  46'  and  90^,  erect  a  perpendicular  and  plot  the  eoodpleiMOi 
of  the  )ndq[umd  ajuf^.  In  a  ouDailar  Aiaiiiier  any  angle,  no  mat- 
ter how  large^  con  be  plotted  by  either  execting  a  perpendieujar 
if  the  ang|«  is  nearest  9QP  or  270°,  or  by  producing  the  original 
line  if  the  angle  is  nearest  180^.  See  Fig.  494,  p.  458,  for  par- 
allel cases. 

(e)  Greeting  perpeadiculan.  If  two  sides  of  a  right  triangle 
are  each  IC  long,  the  hypothenuee  is  14.142"  long,  i.e.,  the 
ehord  of  9(F  is  1.4142.  Henoe,  if  desired,  perpendiculars  can 
be  erected  by  the  choid  method,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  496  (c). 
Keep  a  strai^t  edge  with  two  fine  scratches  14.14"  apart 
es^^ecially  for  that  purpoee.  It  is  convenient  to  have  these 
marks  on  the  beam  oompass  or  on  the  straight  stick  used  in 
place  of  the  beam  compass. 

497.  The  Latitude  and  Departure  Method  ooneists  ia 
plotting  points  by  coordinate  distances  correi^xNiding  to  lati- 
tude and  departure.  While  it  is  seldom  ueed  for  laying  off  a 
angle  angle,  it  is  of  great  value  in  plotting  a  series  of  eonnected 
lines,  especially  if  they  form  a  polygon,  as,  for  eaaonple,  the 
transit  Unes  o^  a  survey  which  closea.  This  method  will  be 
espla/bed  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 

498.  Methods  Compared.  (1)  The  ordinary  protractor 
should  not  be  used  for  plotting  hnes  much  longer  than  the  radius 
of  the  protractor,  if  more  than  medium  accuracy  is  required. 
With  the  expensive  vernier  protractors  angles  can  be  laid  off 
to  the  nearest  minute,  but  ordinaaily  fifteen  minates  is  as  close 
as  the  protractor  can  be  read.  The  protractor  is  used  for  plot- 
ting short  lines  to  relatively  unimportant  points,  as,  for  example, 
m  plotting  the  angles  at  a  transit  station  to  the  comers  of  build- 
ings, fences,  and  other  poin^ts  a  i^ort  distance  away.  For  the 
tcansit  lijaes  some  other  method  is  usually  used  unless  a  vernier 
proUuotor  is  at  hand. 

(2)  The  tangent  method,  (3)  the  cosine  and  sine  method,  and 
(4)  the  chord  method  are  all  good  methods,  and  each  has  its  ad- 
vantages over  the  others.  In  the  first  two  methods  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  quickly  and  acciurately  erecting  perpendiculars;  in 
the  chord  method  it  lies  in  drawing  arcs  correctly  and  making 
their  intersection  pierfectly  definite.  All  three  methods  require 
the  use  of  trigonometric  tables,  with  the  attending  danger  of 
blunders  in  looking  up  the  values  of  functions. 
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(5)  LatUule  and  departure  method.    See  p.  476  for  advantage? 

and  disadvantages. 
499.  The  Three«point  Problem.    Given  three  points,  A, 

B,  aiid  C,  whose  relative  positions  are  determined  by  the  two 

distances  n  and  o  and  the  in- 
terior angle  M,  Let  N  and  0 
represent  the  values  of  the  an- 
gles at  P,  a  point  to  be  plotted. 
(a)  Graphic  method.  (1)  Plot 
the  two  angles  N  and  0  on  trac- 
ing-cloth, making  the  lengths  of 
the  lines  PA,  PB,  and  PC  in- 
definite. (2)  Shift  the  tradng- 
cloth  over  the  drawing  im til  each 
of  the  three  lines  passes  through 

the  plotted  position  of  the  corresponding  point.     (3)  Prick 

through  the  point  P. 

A  three-arm  protractor  should  be  used  in  place  of  the  tracnng- 

cloth  if  there  are  many  points  to  be  located.     Each  arm  is  set 

to  correspond  to  a  line  radiating  from  P. 

(b)  Plane-table  methods,     (See  pp.  329  to  336.) 

(c)  Algebraic    method.     Let    i2»=X+y«360®-(ilf -hiV+0) 
Then 

n  sin  X    o  sin  Y 


Fig.  496. 


X  = 


sin  O 


siniV 

sin  y«sin  R  cos  X— cos  iS  sin  X, 

(n  sinO  \ 

o  sin  N  cos  R       )  * 


cot  X=  cot  R 


\fi  sin  N  cos  R 

The  angle  Y  may  be  found  in  a  similar  manner.    Plotting 

these  two  angles,  the  lines  AP  and  CP  intersecting  determine  P. 

(d)  Note.  The  problem  is  indeteTininate  when  A,  B,  C,  and  P  are  on  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  i.e.,  when  Af  +  iV+O  — 180**.  When  N-k-O'^M 
or  nearly,  the  solution  is  impossible. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

METHODS  OF  PLOTTING  TRAVERSES 


For  every  method  of  running  traverses  expiaia^  in  Chapter  XII,  p.  116* 
there  in  a  correpponding  method  of  plotting.  Distances  between  statione 
are  laid  off  to  scale  and  angles  or  bearmgs  are  plotted  by  one  of  the  methods 
given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  different  steps  for  each  method  are 
outlined  in  this  chapter,  without  entering  upon  the  practical  details  of 
mapping.  Such  questions  as  the  choice  of  scale,  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  map,  the  accuracy  required,  and  the  best  methods  of  plotting  details 
are  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 


500.  Different  Methods  of  Plotting  Traverses,  corre- 
sponding to  the  methods  of  running  transit  lines  given  on  pr 
119,  are: 

f  1.  Plotting  each  traverse  line  by  a  direct  angle, 
'  1 2.  Plotting  each  traverse  line  by  a  deflection  anolb« 

3.  Plotting  each  traverse  line  by  its  azimuth, 
Plotting  each  traverse  line  by  its  bearing. 

In  addition  there  is  a  fifth  method: 


"■it 


5.  Plotting  traverses  by  coSrdinates  or  latitudes  and 

DEPARTURES. 

In  each  of  the  first  four  methods  the  angle  at  each  station 
may  be  plotted  by  means  of  the  protractor,  or  by  the  tangent 
method,  or  by  the  chord  method,  or  by  the  cosine  and  sine 
method. 

501.  Importance  of  Traverse  Lines.  Since  the  traverse 
lines  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  map,  they  must  be  plotted 
with  the  greatest  care,  using  fine  hair  lines.  On  a  small  scale 
map,  say  1"»200  ft.,  a  line  drawn  with  a  soft  or  poorly  sharp- 
ens 
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^ned  pencil  may  easily  be  from  one  to  two  feet  wide  measured 
to  scale,  hence  use  a  6-H  pencil  sharpened  to  a  fine  wedge,  and 
a  needle  to  prick  the  points. 

Where  a  high  degree  of  precision. is  required  an  ordinary  pro^ 
tractor  should  not  be  used  for  plotting  traverse  lines.  It  is  incon- 
sistent to  measure  angles  in  the  field  to  the  nearest  minute,  and 
then  to  plot  them  with  a  protractor  which  reads  only  to  halt 
degrees,  especially  if  the  lines  between  stations  on  the  map  are 
more  than,  say,  five  inches  long.  Of  course  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  protractor  will  give  results  consistent  with  the 
accuracy  required,  but  its  chief  use  is  in  plotting  details,  and 
in  roughly  checking  angles  plotted  by  some  other  method. 
Even  with  vemior  protractors  it  is  diffigaa't  Co  attain  a  high 
degree  of  precision,  though  angles  can  be  plotted  very  rapidly 
With  it,  and  much  more  accurately  than  with  ua  ordinary  pro- 
tractor. 

502.  The  Use  of  the  Protractor  in  plotting  direct  angles^ 
deflection  angles,  bearings,  and  azimuths  requires  no  explana* 
tion  in  addition  to  that  given  on  p.  455.  The  line  from  which 
the  angle  is  plotted  should  always  be  extended  beyond  the 
station  to  aid  in  centering  the  protractor  (see  p.  455),  and  occa- 
sionally a  line  at  right  angles  is  drawn  in  order  that  the  90^ 
mark  on  the  protractor  may  be  used  for  centering  in  addition  to 
the  0''  and  180**  mark. 

Remarh.  In  studsrins  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  wherever  the  tangent  method  or  the  chord  method  is  nsed  for 
plotting  an  angle,  the  protractor  can  be  used  also,  provided  a  high  degree 
of  precision  is  not  required.  Likewise  the  cosine  and  sine  method  can  be 
used  if  desired  in  pUoe  of  the  tangent  method,  but  the  two  tare  so  nearly 
alike  that  the  former  is  not  explained  in  this  chapter. 

503.  Plotting  Each  Transit  Line  from  the  Preceding 
Transit  Line.  This  method  consists  simply  in  plotting  the 
angle  at  each  station  by  the  protractor  method,  by  the  tangent 
method,  by  the  chord  method,  or  by  the  cosine  and  sine  method, 
the  distance  between  stations  being  laid  off  with  a  scale.  When 
the  angle  is  a  large  one  it  may  be  necessary  to  plot  its  oomple- 
ttient  or  supplement  as  explained  on  page  458. 

In  order  to  start  the  map  some  traverse  line  must  be  drawn 
from  an  assumed  point,  and  its  length  laid  off  to  scale.  The 
direction  in  which  it  is  drawn  and  the  position  of  the  assumed 
point  depend  upon  the  general  arrangement  of  the  entire  map. 
'See  p.  490  for  directions  for  starting  the  mapwl 
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(a)  TAXQENT  METHOD 


Tablb  I 


Angle     Valae     line    Length 


Angle  Plotted 


FAB 

5&*W 

AB 

ABC 

258*' SC 

BC 

BCD 

31»  56' 

CD 

CDE 

150»36' 

DE 

DBF 

d7^  48' 

EF 

EFA 

154*26' 

FA 

404  9(P-  56'44'-33»16' 

312  27(y»-258<»30'-ll*30' 

550  31»  56' 

386  180*»-150*  36'-29*  24' 

407.8  90*-  ffr  48'-22»  12' 
454.2 


Tangent 

0.6560 
0.2034 
0.6232 
0.5635 
0.4081 


nivMration.  Fig.  503  (a).  Before  beginning  to  plot,  Table  I  was  pre* 
pared;  the  first  four  columns  were  taken  from  the  field  notes,  the  nfth 
column  gives  the  angles  to  be  actually  plotted,  and  the  last  column  gives 
the  corresponding  natural  tangents. 
Thus  the  draftsman  has  before  him 
all  the  data  necessary  to  plot  the  lines. 
In  preparing  the  fifth  column  the  fact 
was  kept  in  mind  that  the  tangent 
methOcf  is  best  adapted  to  plotting 
angles  of  45^  or  less.  (See  p.  458.) 
Hence  at  A  and  D  comptementi  of  the 
angles  taken  in  the  field  were  used,  at 
D  the  iupplement,  at  B  270  minus  the 
angle,  but  at  C  the  original  angle  was 
used,  since  it  was  less  than  45**.  In 
the  original  drawing  from  which  the 
figure  was  reduced  the  work  was  as 
follows:  fiiaee  no  bearings  were 
given,  the  line  AF  was  assumed  in 
any  convenient  direction  and  its 
lenjgth  laid  off  to  scale.  A  perpen* 
dicular  at  A  was  erected  and  the  com- 
plement ol  FAB  -  90* -66*  44'- 
33°  16'  was  plotted.  Ten  real  inches 
were  used  as  a  base  and  frcmi  Table  I 
6.56"  was  the  length  of  the  tangent.  Thus  a  point  on  AB  was  (ound^AB 
drawn,  and  its  length  laid  off  to  scale.  The  angle  at  B  is  nearly  270*. 
hence  a  perpendieular  was  erected  at  B.  270° -258*  30' » 11°  30'.  and 
since  258^  30'  is  Use  than  270*  the  angle  11*  30'  must  be  plotted  back- 
wards or  counter-clockwise  from  the  perpendicular.  The  dotted  lines 
indicate  how  the  tangent  method  was  used  for  plotting  the  remaining 
ans^les.  The  plot  closes  if  the  last  liTtR  passes  through  F,  and  the  dutanee 
EF  Bcalee  correctly.  If  another  trheck  is  desired  the  angle  at  F  may  be 
tested  by  producing  EF  and  measuring  the  perpendicular  at  a  point  10" 
from  F.  In  this  case  the  distance  EF  came  out  one  foot  too  long  to  a 
scale  of  1"""50'0".  The  tangent  measured  4.78",  which  corresponds  to 
25*  32'.  to  25*  33',  and  to  25*  34'.  The  correct  angle  is  180*-154*  26'- 
25*  34'. 

Remark.     As  pointed  out  on  p.  458,  although  any  base  may  be  nsed,  10^' 
is  the  most  convenient  length. 

(6)   CHORD   MfiTHOD 
Table  II 


Fia.  503(a). 


Angle 

Value 

Line 

Length  Angle  Plotted  Angle-»-2 

Sine 

Chord 

FAB 

56*  44' 

AB 

404 

56°  44' 

28°  22' 

.4751 

9.50 

ABC 

258*30' 

BC 

312 

11*  30' 

5*45' 

.1001 

2.00 

BCD 

31*  56' 

CD 

550 

31*  56' 

15°  58' 

.2750 

5.50 

CDE 

150*  36' 

DE 

386 

29*24' 

14*42' 

.2538 

5.08 

DBF 

67°  48' 

EF 

407. S 

67*  48' 

33*54' 

,5578 

11.16 

EFA 

154*  26' 

FA 

454.2 

25*  34'' 

12*47' 

.2213 

4.43 

tUustration.    Before  beginning  to  plot,  Table  TT  was  prepared;   the  first 
four  columns  were  taken  from  t£e  fieki  notes  and  the  last  umr  were  added 
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for  purposes  of  plotting.  In  prepsriDg  the  fifth  column  the  fact  was  kept 
in  mind  that  in  the  chord  method  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  angles  less 
than  73°  (p.  460).  Thus  at  D  the  8upplemerU  of  the  angle  taken  in  the 
field  was  used,  while  at  B  270°  minus  the  angle  was  the  most  convenient 

angle  to  plot.  At  A,  C,  and  B  the 
original  angles  are  les^}  than  73°.  If 
a  fable  of  chords  is  at  hand  the  sine 
column  is  unnecessary. 

The  line  AF  was  assumed  to  start 
with.    An  arc  of  10'  radius  described 
from  X  as  a  ei^nter,   and    the   corre- 
sponding c'lord  9.5"  (from  Table  II), 
gave  a  point  on  AB,      The  distance 
toBwailaid  off  to  scale,  a  perpen- 
di'jular  at  B  was  erected,   the  angle 
11°  30*  (2rO°-25S°  30',  see  Table  fl) 
was  plotted,  and  the  direction  of  BC 
was  thus  obtained.      The  dotted  lines 
in  the  fii^ure  indicate  how  the  arcs  and 
chords  were  used  in  a  similar  way  to 
T)bt  the  remaining  angles.     If  the  last 
I'ne  passes  throu^  F  and  the  distance 
.  EF  IS  correct,  the  plot  closes.      Tl  e 
angle  at  F  can  be  mea«ured  if  an  additional  check  is  desired.      The  dis- 
tance EF  came  out  a  little  less  than  407  instead  of  407.8  to  a  scale  of  1"— 
50'  0".     The  chord  me  sured  4.43,  showing  the  angl«»  to  be  correct. 

Remark.  Any  radius  may  be  vsed  in  the  chord  method,  but  lO*'  is  the 
most  convenient  length,  especially  when  the  fiftieths  on  the  scale  are  used 
as  suggested  on  page  460. 

(c)  Checks.  Never  lay  off  an  angle  by  the  tangent  or  chord 
method  without  checking  it  roughly  with  the  protractor. 
When  a  traverse  is  plotted  by  direct  angles  an  excellent  check 
is  to  compute  the  bearings  of  all  the  lines,  and  at  every  fourth 
or  fifth  station  measure  the  angle  of  bearing  of  the  line  that 
starts  from  that  station.  If  the  survey  is  a  closed  traverse,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  check  this  angle  roughly  with  the  protrac- 
tor, otherwise  check  it  carefully  by  the  tangent  or  chord  method. 
(See  p.  494  for  additional  directions  for  cheddn;;  traverses.) 

IUtL8traH<m.  Let  the  hearing  ol  AB^S  55  C  E,  The  *a»cu!ated  bear- 
ing  of  DE  would  be  N.  26*  02'  E.  Draw  a  meridian  a*  A  making  V>'  0* 
with  AB,  Through  D  draw  a  parallel  meridian,  and.see  if  the  an^I^  wbi^ 
it  makes  with  DE  is  26"  02'. 

Remark.  A  check  like  th(  above  is  more  necessary  in  a  ^^nrtiv  bavukt 
a  large  number  of  stations. 

504.  Plotting  by  Deflection  Angles.  This  method  is  ti 
modification  of  the  preceding  method.  It  corresponds  to  the 
method  of  running  transit  lines  given  on  page  120,  and  is  used 
for  lines  which  progress  more  or  less  in  one  direction,  as  i| 
railway  work.  The  deflection  angle  at  each  station  is  plotted 
by  the  protractor  method,  by  the  tangent  method,  or  by  the 
chord  method,  preferably  the  latter.  A  mistake  to  be  avoided 
is  that  of  plotting  the  angle  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  transit 
line  produced.  As  some  angles  are  measured  to  the  right  and 
'>va%  to  the^left,  this  mistake  is  likely  to  occur. 
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(o)  CHORD  METHOD 

Table  III 

Back-        Deflection  Angle 

sight.  Sta.  Right      Left      Line  Length  Ang.  Plot.  Ang.-i- 2  Sine  Chord 

AB  210.1 

A       B   34'»18'                    BC  255.6  34<»  18'  17»  W  .2348  5.00 

B        C                   H^2y    CD  321.1  64*20'  32*10'  .6324  10.66 

C       17   78*48^                   DE  342.8  IS**  12'    6*36'  .1149  2.30 


Fio.  604(0). 

lUtutration.  The  first  six  columns  in  Table  III  are  the  field  notes. 
The  last  four  were  added  for  purposes  of  plotting.  Fig.  504  (o)  studied  in 
connection  with  these  last  four  columns  wul  illustrate  the  method  of  plot- 
ting when  chords  are  used. 

(6)  Checks  are  the  same  as  those  given  for  the  preceding 
method.  As  this  method  is  used  most  often  for  surveys  that 
do  not  dose,  lines  should  be  checked  very  carefully  by  calcu- 
lated bearings  at,  say,  every  fourth- station. 

505.  Piottins  by  Bearings.  This  method  consists  in  plot- 
ting  each  line  by  laying  off  its  angle  of  bearing  from  a  line 
assiuned  as  a  north-and- south  meridian.  The  protractor,  the 
chord  methods  the  tangent  method,  or  the  cosine  and  sin^ 
method  may  be  used  for  laying  off  the  angle  of  bearing. 

NaU.    Except  n  compass  surveying  the  heaHnga  laid  off  are  always  oL 
ettkued  heannqs,  ioxind  by  the  method  explained  in  Chapter  XXX.     Somt 
times  these  bearings  are  calculated  trom  the  true  bearing  of  some  travera 
line,  sometimes  Jxcm.  the  maanet^^  bearing.     When  no  bearings  are  given 
the  bearing  of  some  traverse  tine  is  assumed/ and  the  oori-eepondini;  bear- 
ings of  the  others  calculated.    These  bearing,  though  fictitious,  will  give 
the  true  rekOive  positions  ot  the  different  stations. 

Any  adjustments  of  angies  which  may  be  neoeesarv  (see  p.  478)  should 
be  made  before  the  bearings  are  calculated,  and  the  adjusted  values  used  in 
the  calculations. 

(1)  There  are  two  general  methods  of  i»-ocedure.  In  the 
first,  ail  bearings  are  plotted  from  the  same  line  and  afterwards 
transferred.  (2)  In  the  second,  lines  parallel  to  the  assumed 
meridian  are  drawn  through  all  the  stations,  and  the  bearing  of 
each  traverse  line  is  plotted  from  the  meridian  at  the  station 
from  which  the  traverse  line  starts.  In  either  method  it  is  con- 
venient to  assume  the  meridian  at  right  angles  to  the  T-square, 
Le..  a  vertical  line,  with  the  north  point  at  the  top  of  the  map. 
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Sometimes,  however,  it  is  desired  to  assume  the  meridian  in 
some  other  position,  thus  making  the  east-and-west  line  oblique 
to  the  T-square.  In  such  cases  it  is  convenient  to  use  a  T- 
square  with  an  adjustable  head  so  thai  the  edge  of  the  blade 
may  be  made  to  concide  with  an  east-and-west  line  when  the 
head  is  in  contact  with  the  left-hand  edge  of  the  board.  (See 
Caution,  p.  473.) 

The  £u:st  method  (plotting  lines  from  the  same  meridian)  will 
be  explained  in  detail,  both  for  the  tangent  and  the  chord 
method  of  plotting  bearings. 

(a)  TANGENT  METHOD  OF  PLOTTING  BEARINGS 

Construct  near  the  center  of  the  paper  a  2(K^  square  and 
subdivide  it  into  four  10"  squares.  This  must  be  done  with 
accuracy,  and  the  large  and  small  squares  tested  by  measuring 
the  diagonals.  There  is  no  use  in  proceeding  farther  until  the 
diagonals  of  the  2(K^  square  are  equal,  the  ades  eaoh  20''  long, 
and  the  diagonals  of  all  the  10'^  squares  equal  to  each  other. 
Assuming  the  vertical  line  through  the  center  of  the  20"  square 
as  a  north-and-south  line,  each  of  the  10"  squares  will  corre- 
spond to  one  of  the  four  quadrants  of  beanng,  N.E.,  S.E.,  S.W., 
and  N.W.  Plot  the  bearing  of  each  line  of  the  survey  by  meas- 
uring ten  times  the  natural  tangent  of  the  bearing  (or  if  the 
bearing  is  over  45^,  the  complement  of  the  bearing)  along  a 
side  of  that  10"  square  which  corresponds  to  the  quadrant  of 
bearing.  The  direction  of  each  line  of  the  survey  thus  obtained 
may  be  transferred  to  its  proper  place  in  the  plot  by  any  of  the 
accurate  methods  of  drawing  one  line  parallel  to  another  (p. 

439). 

Rmnarfc.    Soma  other  length  than  20"  eould  be  used  for  the  side  of  ths 

N  large  M«are,  but.  as  pointed  out  on  pa«0 
— —         468,  Iv'  is  the  most  convenient  base  by 

which  to  multiply  the  natural  tangent. 

lUuHratum.  In  Fig.  505  (a)  the  tran- 
sit lines  of  page  465  are  plotted  from 
bearings  using  the  tangent  method,  llie 
bearing  of  AS  if  not  cnowii  ma^  be  as- 
sumed as  any  convenient  bearmg,  and 
the  bearings  of  the  other  Knes  oaleulaCed 
from  the  transit  an|^  (Chap.  XXX); 
but  in  that  case  While  the  ootime  will  be 
correct,  none  of  the  icattsit  linee  will 
be  in  its  really  correct  position  with  re- 
ject to  a  north-and-«outii  tine.  In  tha 
illustration,  however,  the  bearing  of  AB 
was  known  to  be  S.  55*  £.  The  follow^ 
uig  table  waa  prepared  for 
«M.  .606<«Ou 
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Tavl*  IV 

lane 

Bearing 

Length 

Angle  Plotted 

Tengent 

AB 

S.  65*    (K  K. 

404 

E.35«    0'   8. 

.7002 

BC 

S.  23*»30' W. 

312 

S.  23'*  30'  W. 

.4348 

CO 

N.  26°  02'  E. 

550 

E.  34°  34'  N. 

.6880 

OS 

386 

N.  26°  02'  E. 

.4884 

SF 

N.  86«  10'  W. 

407.8 

W.    3'»  60'  N. 

.0670 

fA 

&  68*  16'  W. 

454.2 

w.  21^44'  a. 

.3986 

Hm  letters  in  the  fovrth  eolunin  tell  how  to  lay  off  the  tangent.  Thus 
S.  ^4**  $4*  N.  flieans  to  meaeure  the  cojrresponding  tangent  (0.689)  from 
K,  kowardsN. 

fiaeii  dotted  line  in  Fig.  505  (a)  was  determined  by  the  natural  tangent 
of  the  oerrovondiag  an^e  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  table.  Thus  AB 
is  £.  35**  S.,  henee  naeasure  down  7.0''  along  the  right-hand  aide  of  the 
20^'  square,  beginning  at  the  middle  point,  which  represents  the  east.  BC 
Is  S.  23°  9(y  W.,  hence  from  the  middle  ot  the  lower  side  measure  4.34  (or 
better  4.35)  ifeetward.  In  this  manner  the  directions  of  all  the  lines  in 
the  sunFey  are  ascertained. 

Each  line  in  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon  may  now  be  drawn  parallel 
to  tthft  oomspondiag  dotted  line.  A  starting-point  A  having  been  as- 
sumed (see  p.  491),  AB  was  drawn  parallel  to  the  conreaponding  line 
in  Che  S.E.  aoadrant.  and  404  feet  to  scale  gave  B.  Through  B,  BC  was 
draam  paraUSal  to  the  eorresponding  line  in  the  S.W.  quadrant,  and  312 
feet  to  scale  gave  C  The  noai  poeiiion  of  each  transit  line  was  deter- 
mined in  a  similar  manner. 

(6)  A  modified  method  of  piotHng  bearings  by  natural  tangents 
is  to  draw  near  the  center  of  the 
paper  a  10^'  square  instead  o£  a 
20^'  square,  using  the  right-hand 
side  for  a  north-and-tsouth  line 
when  a  bearing  is  N.W.  or  S.W. 
and  the  left-hand  side  of  the  square 
for  a  north-and-south  line  when  a 
bearing  is  N.E.  or  S.E.  Thus  one 
square  is  made  to  answer  for  all 
four  quadrants  of  bearing.  Fia.  505  (&). 

(c)   CHORD  METHOD  OF  PLOTTING   BEARINGS 

Proceed  as  follows:  (1)  Near  the  center  of  the  paper  draw  a 
circle  exactly  2C  in  diameter.  (3)  Through  its  center  draw  a 
north-andrsouth  line  and  an  east'^and^west  line.  (3)  Make  sure 
that  these  two  lines  are  mutually  perpendicular, — the  four 
chords  should  be  exactly  equal  to  eaoh  other  and  each  equal  to 
1444'^  (4)  Prepare  a  table  similar  to  that  bdow.  (5)  Plot 
each  line  in  its  proper  quadrant  by  using  the  chord  value  of  its 
bearing.  (6)  Transfer  eaich  line  in  order  to  its  proper  position 
in  the  plot  by  any  of  the  accurate  methods  of  drawing  one  line 
parallel  to  aAotiier. 
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Fio.  505  (c). 


Rmnark.  A  circle  of  some  other  diam- 
eter could  be  used,  but  1(V  is  the  meet 
conveaient  radius,  especially  if  the  fif- 
tieths on  the  scale  are  used  as  suggested 
onjp.  460. 

lUustration.  In  Fiflr.  505  (c)  the  same 
survey  as  plotted  in  the  preceding  exam- 
ples is  shown.  If  no  bearings  were  taken  in 
the  field,  one  may  be  assumed  for  one  of 
the  lines  and  the  bearings  of  the  other 
lines  calculated.  In  that  case  none  of 
the  lines  will  be  in  its  correct  position, 
but  the  outline  of  the  figure  will  be  cor- 
rect, which  in  many  cases  is  all  that  la 
wanted.  In  the  illustration,  howefver, 
AB  was  known  to  be  8.  55"*  E.  The  fol- 
lowing table  was  prepared  for  plotting. 

Table  V 


Line        Bearing        Length      Angle  Plotted    Angle -i- 2    Sine     Chord 


AB  S.  55<>    0'  E.  404 

BC  S.  23*»  30'  W.  312 

CD  N.  55°  20'  E.  550 

DE  N.  26*»02'  E.  388 

EF  N.  86'»10'W.  407.8 

FA  S.  68*'16'W.  454.2 


8.  65»  0'  E. 
8.  230  30'  W. 
N.  65*  26'  E. 
N.  26°  02'  E. 
W.  3*  50'  N. 
S.  68*  16'  W. 


27*30' 
11°  45' 
27°  43' 
13°  01' 
1°66' 
34°  08' 


.4617 
.2036 
.4651 
.2252 
.0334 
.5611 


9.23 
4.07 
9.30 
4.50 
0.67 
11.22 


The  dotted  lines  radiating  from  the  center  of  the  circle  in  Fig.  505  (c> 
crere  plotted  by  laying  off  the  chords  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table. 
Thus  AB  is  S.  55°  O'  E.,  hence  from  the  Ic-ver  end  of  the  vertical  diameter 
lay  ofiE  a  chord  easterly  of  9.23".  BC  is  S.  23°  30'  W.,  hence  lay  oflF  a 
chord  from  the  same  point  westerly  of  4.07".  In  this  manner  the  direc- 
tions of  all  the  lines  in  the  survey  were  determined. 

Each  line  in  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon  was  then  drawn  parallel 
to  the  corresponding  dotted  line.  A  starting-point  A  having  been  assumed 
(see  p.  491),  AB  was  drawn  parallel  to  the  oorresponding  fine  in  the  S.E. 
quadrant,  and  404  feet  to  scale  gave  B.  Through  B,  BC  was  drawn  par- 
allel to  the  correspondmt;  line  in  the  S.W.  auadrant,  and  312  feet  to  scale 
gave  C.  The  final  position  of  each  transit  line  was  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner. 

(d)  A  modified  method  of  plotting  bear- 
ings by  chords  is  shown  in  Fig.  605  (d). 
The  four  quadrants  occupy  the  same 
space,  otherwise  the  method  is  unchanged. 
This  method  may  be  used  when  a  20" 
circle  will  not  come  within  the  limits  of 
the  paper  and  it  u  not  desirable  to  use  a 
radius  of  less  than  10".  The  dotted  lines 
in  the  figure  correspond  to  the  tranfflt  lines 
in  Fig.  505  (c). 

(«)  A  second  method  of  plotting  bearings  by  tangents  or  ehord9. 
In  this  method  instead  of  plotting  the  bearings  of  all  the  transit 
lines  from  one  north--and-south  line,  the  bearing  of  each  line  is 
plotted  from  a  north-and-south  line  drawn  through  the  station 
at  the  beginning  of  the  line.  Otherwise  the  method  is  the  same 
HB  the  preceding  one.    In  this  method  errors  are  less  likely  to 


Fig.  605  (rf). 
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occur  in  drawiDg  parallel  lines^  but  more  work  is  involved  in 
the  plotting. 

Another  method  sometimes  used  for  large  maps  is  to  draw  a 
rectangle  which  shall  include  as  much  as  possible  of  the  map 
and  at  the  same  time  be  divisible  into  ten-inch  squares.  The 
bearing  of  a  line  starting  from  any  station  may  then  be  laid 
off  in  the  square  nearest  the  station  and  afterward  transferred 
to  the  station.  If  the  outside  rectangle  is  carefully  checked 
and  the  squares  are  laid  off  entirely  by  measurement,  the  errors 
due  to  the  use  of  T-square  and  triangles  are  avoided.  (See 
Caution,  p.  473.) 

(/)  Checks,  The  angle  at  each  station  should  be  checked 
roughly  with  the  protractor,  or  if  the  survey  is  not  a  closed 
traverse,  more  accurately  by  the  tangent  or  by  the  chord 
method.  When  lines  have  been  plotted  by  bearings  there  is  no 
check  which,  if  applied  at  any  station,  will  check  all  of  the 
previous  courses.  This  is  one  objection  to  this  method  of 
plotting,  since  if  each  angle  must  be  checked  by  some  accurate 
method,  that  method  might  as  well  be  used  to  start  with.  The 
method  of  plotting  by  bearings  is  best  suited,  therefore,  for 
closed  traverses  where  it  is  sufficiently  acciurate  to  check  angles 
with  the  protractor.  (See  p.  494  for  additional  directions  for 
checking  traverses.) 

506.  Plotting  by  Azimuths.  The  method  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  given  for  plotting  bearings.  The  only  differ- 
ence  is  that  the  angle  plotted  at  each  staticm  is  the  azimuth  of 
the  next  line  instead  of  the  bearing.  The  checks  are  similar  to 
those  given  above. 

507.  Plotting  Transit  Lines  by  Latitudes  and  Depar- 
tures. This  method  consists  in  selecting  one  of  the  stations  as 
a  reference-point  (origin)  and  plotting  each  of  the  other  sta^ 
tions  by  its  total  distance  east  or  tvest,  and  its  total  distance  north 
or  south  of  the  reference-point  (origin).  These  two  coordinate 
distances  by  which  each  station  is  plotted  are  obtained  from  the 
latitudes  and  departures.  For  purposes  of  plotting,  it  makes 
no  difference  which  station  is  chosen  for  a  reference-point;  it 
is  well  to  select  the  most  westerly  station,  especially  as  this  is 

done  when  areas  are  computed  from  the  latitudes  aad  departures. 

Note.  Except  in  compasa  surveys  the  bearings  used  in  computing  lati* 
tudes  and  departures  are  alwasrs  calculated  bearings,  based  upon  a  mag- 
netic, a  true,  or  an  assumed  meridian,  and  upon  the  adjusted  or  final 
values  of  traverse  angles.     (See  note,  p.  467.) 
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Laiftiiklea  and  departures  masr  also  be  caleulated  directly  from  aiiBUitha 
(see  p.  387),  and  the  above  holas  true  for  azimuths  as  well  as  for  bearings. 

(a)  To  determine  which  is  the  most  westerly  station :  This  can 
usually  be  done  by  inspection  of  the  bearings.     Start  with  any 

line  and  follow  around  the  survey  until  the 
station  is  reached  where  the  bearing  changes 
from  W.  to  E.  Thus  if  AB  is  N.E.,  BC  U 
S.E.,  CD  is  S.W.,  DE  is  S.W.,  EF  is  N.W., 
and  FA  is  N.E.,  without  consulting  the  figure 
at  all  it  is  seen  from  the  bearings  that  F  w 
Fio.  607  (a).         *^®  most  westerly  station,  because  at  F  the 

lines  stop  running  west  and  begin  to  run  east. 
When,  howe^^er,  there  are  two  such  points  where  lines  change 
from  west  to  east,  as,  for  example,  if  F  in  Fig.  507  (a)  were  at 
F',  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  add  up  the  departures  each 
way,  starting  from  some  easterly  station.  Thus,  if  the  sum  of 
the  departures  of  CB  and  BA  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
departures  of  CD  and  DE  then  A  is  the  most  westerly  station, 
otherwise  E  is  farther  west  than  A.  A  still  better  method, 
especially  when  there  are  a  large  number  of  sides  to  the  poly- 
gon, is  to  start  with  any  station  as  an  ori^n,  and  find  by  a 
preliminary  tabulation  similar  to  the  last  column  on  page  474, 
the  total  departure  of  each  station  from  the  assumed  origin. 
The  station  having  the  largest  miniis  departure  is  the  most 
westerly  station. 

(&)  General  method  op  plotting  bt  latitudes  and  de- 
partures. 

(1)  Compute  and  tabulate  the  latitudes  and  departures  of  all 
transit  lines.     (See  p.  389.) 

(2)  Add  to  the  table  three  columns  for  plotting,  headed  re- 
spectively Station,  Total  Latitude,  Total  Departure. 

(3)  Choose  the  most  westerly  station  as  a  point  of  reference 
or  origin.  Its  total  latitude  and  its  total  departure  (its  two 
codrdinatcs)  are  both  zero. 

(4)  With  this  station  as  an  origin,  compute  the  two  coordi- 
nate distances  for  each  of  the  other  stations  in  turn  as  follows: 
Add  algebraically  the  latitudes  of  all  traverse  lines  passed  over 
in  going  from  the  origin  to  the  required  point;  this  will  give 
one  coordinate,  the  total  latitude.  Add  algebraically  the  de- 
partures of  these  same  lines;  this  will  give  the  other  coordinate, 
the  taUd  departure.    Enter  the  result  for  each  station  in  the  last 

-k  coluTuns. 
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(5)  Find  the  sue  of  the  rectangle  *  which  just  encloses  the 
survey,  i.e.,  the  most  westerly  station  will  be  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  rectangle,  the  most  easterly  station  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  the  most  northerly  on  the  upper  side,  and  the  most 
southerly  on  the  lower  side.  The  largest  total  north  latitude 
in  the  plotting  column,  plus  the  largest  total  soiUh  latitude, 
will  be  one  side  of  the  rectangle;  since  there  is  no  total  west 
departure  in  the  plotting  column  the  largest  total  departure 
east  will  be  the  other  side  of  the  rectangle. 

(6)  Draw  the  rectangle  to  the  scale  chosen  for  plotting  the 
map.  Check  it  by  measuring  each  side,  and  by  seeing  that  the 
diagonals  are  equal.  The  accuracy  of  the  whole  map  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  this  rectangle, — it  is  worth  while  to  get 
it  right  to  start  with.     (See  suggestion  (3),  p.  475.) 

(7)  Locate  each  transit  station  by  its  two  coordinate  dis- 
tances. Measure  from  the  two  nearest  sides  of  the  rectangle^  sub- 
tracting if  necessary  values  in  the  table  from  the  lengths  of  the 
corresponding  sides  ot  the  rectangle. 

(8)  Connect  the  transit  stations  by  fine  lines  and  mecLSure  the 
length  of  each  transit  line  to  see  if  it  cheeks  with  the  length  used 
in  calculating  the  latitudes  and  departures.  (See  also  additional 
check,  p.  475.) 

Cuvtion.  The  object  in  measuring  from  tbe  two  nearest  sides  in  (7)  is 
to  reduce  the  errors  likely  to  arise  when  the  TnBquare  ia  used  for  projecting 
a  point  any  considerable  distance  across  the  drawing-board. 

^n  very  accurate  work  it  is  better  not  to  rely  upon  the  T-square  and 
triangles  but,  having  made  sure  that  the  rectangle  is  correct,  to  proceed 
as    follows:  '  Find    by    measurement    a 
point  on  the  east  side  of  the  rectangle 
exactly  oiwosite  the  station  used  as  the 

origin,  and  draw  an  east-and-west  line      T^yRv'/S '"^        ^5*~*'«II 
from  the  origin  to  this  point  for  use  as  a     J^  X  ^   xl       'i^  *" 

reference-line  in  measurmg  latitudes.    To      L^t"  >w  I"**  ^^7^ 

plot  any  station,   lay  off  its  total  de-     j^^ ---jsj-— — ""^    w-j 

parture  twice,  once  along  the  north  side     i  \  C  I  \ 

of  the  rectangle  and  once  along  the  south     j  \  /  J 

side.     On  the  line  between  the  two  points      {5^  \  I  ^ 

thus  obtained,  lay  off  Jhe  total  latitude     {  //\_  m/      > 

of  the  station,  north  or  south  as  the  case     j-.it._ip  Af i 

may  be,  measured  from  the  east  and  west     j^      /  ^^^^^0*^^       j 

reference-line.  „        ,         ,        *    •  N     iL       ^^^^^'^^     w         • 

(c)  lUtietraiton.     For  the  sake  of  sim-     '  -  IG,.,^'^'^  tc  ^!    ©    I 

plicity  whole  numbers  are  used  for  lati-     LS^f^C. j?5--. 1  Jl-j 

tudes  and   departures   in   the   following 

illustration.     Since    the    values  ,pf    the  =^  ,  v 

bearings  and  the  lengths  of  the  lines  do  riG.  607  (c>, 

n»t  enter  directly  into  the  plotting,  they 

are  purposely  omitted. 


*The  author  prefers  to  use  this  rectangle  few  measuring   coordinates 
in  |>lace  of  two  coordinate  axes  throng  the  most  westerly  station. 
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Latitude      Departure  Total    Total 

Line       Bearing  Length  North  South  East  West    Station    Lat.      Dep. 


+ 

«- 

+ 

— 

AB 

N.-E. 

19 

9 

B 

+  4 

50 

BC 

S.-W. 

8 

25 

C 

-   4 

2o 

CD 

N.-W. 

16 

15 

D 

+  12 

10 

DE 

S.-W. 

12 

10 

E 

0 

0 

EF 

S.-E. 

14 

11 

F 

-14 

11 

FG 

S.-W 

14 

5 

G 

-28 

6 

OA 

N.-E 

13 

35 

A 

-15 

41 

48 


48 


65 


55 


(1)  The  latitudes  and  departures  are  first  computed  and  tabulated* 

(2)  The  headings  of  the  last  three  columns  are  entered  as  shown. 

(3)  Running  the  eye  down  the  secoad  column  it  is  seen  that  either  E 
or  G  must  be  the  most  westerly  station.  Art.  50/  (a).  Adding  departures 
from  B  to  E  (25  + 15+ 10)  =50;  from  B  to  G  =•9  +  35  =  44.  Hence  B  ia 
6  feet  farther  west  than  G.     Tne  coordinates  of  E  are  0  and  0. 

(4)  Coordinates  of  the  other  stations  from  E  as  the  origin  are  found  as 

follows:   Latitudes:    F--14.     G=-14  +  (-l4) 28.     A"  -28+13^ 

-15.  fi«-15  +  19='+4.  C-  +  4+(-8)=--4.  £)=» -4+16= +  12. 
J?=-  +  12  +  (-12)=0  (check) .  The  departure  coSrdinates  are  F  —  1 1 . 
G  =  ll  +  (-5)=6.  A-6  +  35-41.  5  =  41  +  9-50.  C  =  60  +  (-25) -25. 
D-25+(-15)  =  10.     -e  =  10  +  (-10)=0  (check). 

(5)  In  the  column  of  total  latitudes  the  largest  north  latitude  is  12; 
the  largest  south  latitude  is  28,  hence  one  side  of  the  rectangle  is  12  +  28** 
40  feet.  The  other  side  of  the  rectangle  is  equal  to  the  largest  total  de- 
parture or  50  feet.     Siae  of  rectangle  is  40  feet  by  50  feet. 

(6)  Draw  the  rectangle  to  scale,  and  check  it  by  measuring  its  sides 
and  diagonals. 

(7)  Ijocate  the  origin  E.  It  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  rectangle,  a 
distance  from  the  top  equal  to  the  largest  total  latitude  north  =  12  feet. 
In  this  case  this  distance  happens  to  be  the  latitude  of  ED  also.  Check  E 
by  measuring  its  distance  from  the  lower  side  of  the  rectangle;  it  should 
be  equal  to  the  largest  total  latitude  south'' 26  feet.  Locate  each  of  the 
other  stations  by  its  codrdinates,  measuring  as  far  as  possible  along  the 

lides  of  the  rectangle.  Thus  to  locate  C  make  a  point  4  feet  below  E  on 
ihe  west  side  of  the  rectangle,  and  another  point  on  the  north  side  25  feet 
from  the  comer  and  draw  projecting  lines  from  these  two  points  as  indi- 
cated. For  any  station  remote  from  E  as  A,  it  may  be  more  conTenient 
and  more  accurate  to  measure  from  the  two  nearest  sides. 

(8)  Test  th«  length  of  every  traneit 

line  by  scaling  it.    Test  also  the  angle 

DEF.     (Why?)     See  Art.  607  (/). 

^1         (d)  Illustration.     In     Fig.    607  (d) 

j     the  transit  lines  already  plotted  by 

the   other   methods    are   plotted   by 

latitudes  and  departures.    The  actual 

measurements  used  are  given  on  the 

figure.     Station  D  was  loeated  by  the 

departure  of  D£?=- 169.4  and  by  the 

latitude  of  CD =31 2.0.  because  these 

j     two  distances  were  more  convenient 

^     to    use    than    the    two    codrdinates 

Sj     given  in  the  table.     Similar  modifi- 

•  3«<fc  /^  I    ^^^^^^^'^s  o*  t**®  method  will  become 

L.fxy£i.Jfi —.-_  —  «--- I    apparent  from  inspection. 


828.B 


Fig.  507  (d). 


Line 

AB  S. 
BC  S. 
CD  N. 
DE  N. 
BF  N. 
FA   S. 


Bearing 

55°  0* 
23*30' 
55*' 26' 
26°  02' 
86"  10* 
68°  16' 


Length 


E. 

W. 

E. 

E. 

W. 

W. 


404.0 
312.0 
550.0 
386.0 
407.8 
464.2 


Latitude 
North  South 

231.7 
286.1 


Departtire 


312.0 

346.8 

27.3 


East 
330.9 

452.9 
169.4 


Total   Total 


168.2 


West  Station  Lat.  Depart. 


124.4 


406.9 
421.9 


B 
C 
D 
B 
F 
A 


-231.7 
-617.8 
-205.8 
+  141.0 
+  168.3 
0.1 


3.30.9 
206.6 
659.4 
828.8 
421.9 
0.0 


686.1    686.0   953.2   963.2 
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Ce;  Sftoo^tttons.  (1)  On  large  maps  it  is  often  advisable  to  subdivide 
the  reference  rectangle  into  scjuares  or  any  convenient  size,  say  10",  and  ta 
use  these  squares  for  measuring  off  the  coArdinates.  If  these  squares  an 
all  drawn  at  the  outset,  any  shrinkage  or  expansion  which  may  take  place 
in  the  paper  will  not  affect  the  relative  positions  of  stations  subsequently 
plotted,  provided  the  squares  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  measurement 
instead  of  the  original  scale.  It  is  sometimes  expedient  not  to  draw  the 
entire  reference  rectangle,  but  only  those  supplementary  squares  needed 
for  plotting,  especially  if  the  surviey  does  not  close  but  zigzags  in  one 
general  direction.  (2)  It  is  frequently  advantageous  to  assume  the  refer- 
ence rectangle  so  that  no  side  is  horizontal  or  vertical.  (See  directions  for 
starting  the  map,  p.  490.)  In  that  case  it  may  be  expedient  to  use  a 
T-square  with  adjustable  head,  and  to  set  the  blade  to  coincide  with  the 
lower  and  upper  sides  of  the  rectangle.  (3)  If  in  testing  the  reference 
rectangle  it  is  found  that  the  diagonals  are  not  exactly  equal,  each  right 
angle  may  be  tested  by  laying  off  10  inches  along  each  side  and  measuring 
between  the  two  points  thus  obtained  to  see  if  the  distance  is  14.142  inches. 
See  Art.  496  (e),  p.  461.)  (4)  Sometimes  instead  of  plotting  all  stations 
from  the  same  origin,  each  station  is  plotted  by  its  latitude  and  departure 
from  the  preceding  station.  The  only  advantage  in  this  is  that  by  check- 
ing the  total  latitude  and  departure  of  the  last  station  from  the  ^rst  station 
all  lines  between  these  two  stations  are  checked.  This  check  is  cf  the 
most  value  when  the  traverse  does  not  form  a  closed  figure.  (5)  Let  a  fiiie 
dot  represent  the  position  of  each  station,  draw  a  small  free-hand  circle 
around  the  dot  and  draw  no  lines  of  any  kind  inside  this  circle.  Then 
there  will  always  be  a  definite  point  to  measure  from,  uuobscured  by  lines. 

(/)  Checks,  In  addition  to  the  check  afforded  by  measuring 
distances  between  stations,  it  is  well  to  test  with  the  protractor 
the  angle  between  two  lines  when  either  of  these  lines  is  nearly 
parallel  to  one  of  the  coordinate  axes.  This  is  because  a  mis- 
take made  in  measuring  perpendicular  to  that  axis  does  not 
greatly  affect  the  length  of  the  line.  If  preferred,  the  test  in 
such  a  case  may  be  made  by  checking  the  bearing  of  the  line. 
(See  also  check  in  suggestion  (4)  above.) 

508.  Methods  of  Plotting  Traverses  Compared.  The 
methods  of  platting  angles  by  the  protractor,  by  tangents,  by 
cosine  and  sine,  and  by  chords  have  already  been  compared  on 
page  461.  In  a  test  carried  on  with  a  large  number  of  students 
the  author  has  foimd  that,  apparently,  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  tangent  method  and  the  chord  method,  either  in 
the  time  required  to  plot  a  closed  traverse  or  in  the  accuracy 
attained.  If  anything  the  chord  method  seemed  to  be  the 
quicker,  and  when  the  "home-made"  beam  compass  (p.  460) 
was  used  the  results  were  fully  as  accurate.  This  is,  perhaps, 
contrary  to  the  general  impression. 

The  chief  advantage  in  plotting  direct  angles  or  deflection 
angles  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  check  (p.  460)  applied  every  few 
stations  checks  all  previous  courses,  while  if  lines  are  plotted 
by  bearings  or  azimvihs  no  such  single  check  can  be  used.  On 
the  other  hand  if  a  mistake  is  made  in  laying  off  the  direction 
of  one  course  and  it  is  not  discovered  imtil  a  munbor  of  suc^ 
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^^eoding  courses  have  been  plotted,  the  direction  of  each  of 
these  courses  must  be  changed,  while  if  they  have  been  plotted 
by  bearings  or  azimuths  the  correction  may  be  made  by  mov- 
ing each  line  parallel  to  itself.  For  the  same  reason,  when 
plotting  by  direct  angles  or  deflection  angles  small  errors  in 
direction  are  likely  to  accumulate,  though  this  may  be  reme- 
died by  plotting  every  fifth  line  or  so  by  its  bearing  (p.  466). 

The  method  of  bearings  or  the  method  of  azimuths  is  best 
adapted  to  plotting  surveys  which  close,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
theck  lines  plotted  by  either  of  these  methods  if  the  traverse 
does  not  form  a  closed  figure. 

The  method  of  plotting  by  coordinates  (or  latitudes  and  de- 
partures) is  generally  recognized  as  the  best  method  for  plotting 
the  average  map.  The  preliminary  computations  are  some- 
what longer  than  those  required  for  the  other  methods,  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  may  be  used  for  supplying  missing  data 
and  for  calculating  areas.  The  draftsman  knows  before  he 
begins  to  plot  whether  or  not  a  traverse  closes,  while  in  the 
other  methods  if  it  fails  to  close  he  is  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  error  is  in  the  field  work  or  in  the  plotting.  Since  stations 
are  plotted  independently  errors  cannot  accumulate,  but  on  the 
other  hand  intermediate  stations  cannot  be  checked  by  check- 
ing the  last  station  tmless  suggestion  (4),  p.  476,  is  carried 
out.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  method  is  that  the 
size  of  the  map  may  be  ascertained  before  plotting  is  begun, 
since  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  approximately  the  nze  of  the 
reference  rectangle. 


CHAPTER  XL 
WORKING  UP  FIELD  NOTES  PREPARATORY  TO  PLOTTINa 

Ths  detailfl  of  a  sonrey  arc  usually  plotted  directly  from  the  field  notes 
with  little  if  any  preparatory  work.  On  the  other  hand  more  or  iees  pre- 
liminary computation  is  necessary  before  the  traverse  lines  can  be  plotted. 
Moreover  the  notes  pertaining  to  traverse  lines  are  often  scattered  through 
many  pages  of  the  not«-book.  It  saves  time,  therefore,  to  feet  together 
all  the  data  needed  for  computation  and  plotting,  to  make  ^U  the  pr«limi-> 
nary  calculations  and  to  arrange  results  in  such  a  sj^stcmatic  manner  thai 
when  plotting  is  begun  the  undivided  attention  may  be  given  to  the  me* 
chanical  portion  of  the  work. 


509.  The  Method  of  Working  Up  Notes  depends  largely 
upon  the  method  to  be  used  in  plotting.  In  any  event  it  is 
well  to  make  a  rough  free-hand  sketch  of  the  main  lines  or 
skeleton  of  the  survey,  and  to  put  on  this  sketch  all  lengths  and 
angles  which  will  be  needed  for  computation  and  plotting.  It 
is  better  to  take  the  time  for  this  at  the  beginning  of  the  work 
than  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  a  computation  to  search  the  field 
notes  for  necessary  data. 

Having  thus  gathered  all  the  data  that  in  any  way  afitect  the 
main  lines,  it  may  be  necessary  to  correct  or  adjust  values. 
The  adjusted  values  of  lengths  and  angles  (or  bearings)  may  be 
written  in  red  ink  on  the  original  sketch,  or  a  new  sketch  may 
be  made  showing  only  such  data  as  will  be  needed  for  compu- 
tation or  plotting.  From  this  sketch  the  draftsman  can  see 
what  angles  are  to  be  plotted  (they  are  often  the  complements 
or  suppl^nents  of  ^<he  angles  measured  in  the  field)^  or  if  the 
lines  are  to  be  plotted  by  latitudes  and  departures  this  sketch 
will  be  very  useful  in  the  preliminary  calculation. 

When  the  protractor  is  used,  no  further  preparation  is  neces- 
fiary,  as  the  lines  can  be  plotted  directly  from  the  data  on  the 
sketch.  When,  however,  the  more  accurate  methods  are  em- 
pk)yed>  additional  data  will  be  needed  before  the  work  of  plot- 
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ting  is  begun.    The  additional  data  required  for  each  of  the 
different  methods  of  plotting  are  indicated  in  Art.  515,  p.  4^3. 

Remark.     It  is  well  to  keep  all  sketches,  computations,  and  results  in  a 
£eparate-leaf  note-book,  such  as  that  described  on  p.  363. 

510.  Correcting  Measurements.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  the  more  accurate  the  field  work  the  more  important  it 
may  be  to  correct  the  field  measurements,  for  in  order  to  obtain 
results  of  a  high  degree  of  precision,  certain  refinements  are 
necessary  which  are  entirely  omitted  in  ordinary  work.  The 
corrections  given  below  may  or  may  not  be  necessary,  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  the  work.  They  are  usually  so  small 
that  they  are  not  needed  for  purposes  of  plotting,  but  they 
may  be  needed  for  purposes  of  calculation  or  for  permanent 
record. 

(a)  Linear  measurements  may  be  corrected  for  error  in  the 
length  of  the  tape,  p.  39,  for  error  due  to  temperature,  p.  40, 
and  occasionally  for  sag  and  pull,  pp.  41-42.  If  a  distance  is 
chained  axong  a  slope  instead  of  in  horizontal  stretches,  the 
calculated  correction  is  applied,  p.  35.  In  the  case  of  inclined 
stadia  readings,  corrections  are  made  as  explained  on  p.  4S0. 

(6)  Angular  measurements.  Few  corrections  can  be  applied  to 
angular  measurements.  In  compass  surveying  bearings  affected 
by  local  attraction  may  be  corrected  as  explained  on  p.  297. 

511.  Adjusting  Measurements  means  changing  the  angles 
And  distances  given  in  the  notes  so  that  they  will  conform  more 
nearly  to  conditions  which  are  known  to  exist.  Adjustments 
are  usually  made  for  purposes  of  calculation,  not  for  plotting. 

(a)  Linear  measurements.  If  more  than  one  value  is  given 
for  a  distance,  the  mean  may  be  taken,  throwing  out  any  value 
that  is  obviously  incorrect.  When  only  one  value  is  given  it  is 
not  changed  unless  some  obvious  mistake  is  detected,  such  as 
an  even  hundred  feet  in  chaining  or  reading  from  the  wrong 
end  of  the  tape,  as,  for  example,  54.  instead  of  46.  Sometimes 
several  consecutive  measurements  are  made  along  a  line,  as  in 
taking  offsets;  when  their  sum  does  not  exactly  equal  the  total 
measurement,  if  it  is  worth  while  correcting  the  error  it  may 
be  distributed  among  the  partial  measurements  in  pioportion 
to  their  lengths. 

(6)  Angular  measurement.  The  most  common  adjustment  of 
'ingles  18  in  the  case  of  a  closed  figure,  when  the  error  in  the 
•um  of  the  interior  angles  (p.  119)  may  be  distributed  equally. 
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When  a  number  of  angles  are  clustered  about  the  same  point, 
the  same  adjustment  may  be  made  in  order  to  make  their  sum 
equal  360^.  When  several  angles  at  the  same  station  are 
checked  by  measuring  another  angle,  the  error  is  distributed 
among  all  the  angles,  including  the  check  angle.  (See  p.  14.) 
One  should  not  be  tied  down  by  rules,  however,  for  it  is  often 
better  to  change  sqme  of  the  angles  without  changing  others. 
An  illustration  given  below  shows  how,  by  mei*ely  changing:  six 
of  the  twenty  angles  of  a  survey,  live  conditions  were  fulfilled. 
When  several  values  are  given  for  each  angle,  the  mean  value 
may  be  used.  The  mean  value  may  be  further  modified  if 
necessary  in  order  that  the  interior  angles  of  a  polygon  may 
add  up  correctly,  or  that  some  other  condition  may  be  fulfilled. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  class  work,  where  several  parties  work 
independently  but  use  the  same  stations,  mean  values  may  be 
found,  these  values  adjusted,  and  the  survey  plotted  from  the 
composite  values  thus  obtained. 

(e)  Remark.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  many  caaes  nothing  is 
gained  by  adjusting  the  measurements  given  in  the  field  notes.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  survey  and  the  limit  of  error  will  determine  whether  or  not 
adjustment  is  necessary. 

Sometimes  after  latitudes  and  departures  have  been  calculated  further 
adjustm^it  of  angles  and  distances  may  be  made.     (See  pp.  394-398.) 

Id)  lUuatration.  In  the  survey  on  page  390  each  distance  and  each  angle 
was  originally  obtained  by  taking  the  mean  of  several  measurements.  No 
further  adjustment  of  distances  was  possible.  The  angles,  however,  were 
adjusted  on  the  following  assumptions: 

(1)  In  the  two  five-sided  polygons  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  must 

equal  540*'. 

(2)  In  the  one  four-sided  polygon  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  must 

equal  360°. 

(3)  In  the  two  triangles  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  must  equal  180**. 

(4)  The  sum  of  the  four  angles  at  Y  must  equal  360°. 

(5)  In  the  ten-sided  polygon  NOPQRSTUVWN,  the  sum  of  the  interior 

angles  must  equal  1440°. 

Since  it  W€w  not  desired  to  carry  any  angle  to  seconds,  the  adjustment 
was  made  by  changing  six  of  the  twenty  angles  as  indicated  in  the  figuru. 
In  no  angle  did  the  change  exceed  one  minute. 

(c)  In  work  of  preat  precision  adjustment  of  observed  values  may  be 
made  by  the  method  of  least  squares;  this  is  a  theoretical  method  of 
deducing  the  most  probable  results  of  a  set  of  measurements.  If  some  of 
the  measurements  are  thought  to  be  more  accurate  than  others,  they  are 
given  weight  and  treated  accordingly.  Equations  are  formed  from  con- 
ditions known  to  exist,  probable  errors  are  calculated,  and  theoretical 
values  of  angles  and  disutnoes  are  deduced.  The  method  is  seldom  used 
in  ordinary  plane  surveying. 

512.  Calculating  Bearings.  Tf  the  bearings  of  lines  are 
needed  for  plotting  and  they  are  not  given  in  the  notes,  they 
may  be  calculated  by  the  method  explained  in  Chapter  XXX, 
provided  the  bearing  of  one  line  is  known.  For  purposes  of 
plotting,  however,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  bearing  of  even 
one  line  should  be  given,  for  the  relative  positions  of  stations 
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will  be  correct  if  the  bearing  of  any  line  be  assumed^  and  the 
bearings  of  the  other  lines  be  calculated  from  that  aasuxned 
Value.  In  such  a  case  it  makes  little  difference  what  bearing 
18  assumed  to  start  with. 

Sometimes  a  true  meridian  is  established  in  a  survey  (Chap- 
ter XXVIII)  and  the  true  bearing  of  some  main  line  found  by 
measuring  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  meridian.  The  true 
bearings  of  the  other  lines  can  then  be  calculated.  (See  p.  391 
for  an  example.) 

In  calculating  all  bearings  the  final  adjusted  values  of  anglt^ 
are  used.  Make  sure  that  bearings  are  consistent,  i,e.,  all 
forward  bearings  or  all  back  bearings. 

In  compass  surveys  the  magnetic  bearings  are  usually  plotted, 
for,  of  course,  no  calculated  bearings  are  possible. 

513.  Supplying  Missing  Data.  Wlien  the  length  of  a  line  or 
the  value  of  an  angle  is  not  given  in  the  field  notes  it  can  often 
be  calculated  by  the  methods  explained  in  Chapter  XXXII. 
Notice,  however,  that  in  such  cases  there  is  no  check  on  the 
field  work,  and  hence,  as  pointed  out  in  the  note  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Chapter  XXXII,  closing  angles  and  distances  should  be 
measured  whenever  practicable. 

514.  Reducing  Stadia  Notes  means  finding  the  horizontal 
distance,  or  the  vertical  distance,  or  both,  for  each  sight  in 
which  the  vertical  angle  a  is  large  enough  to  be  taken  into 
account  (ordinarily  3**  or  larger,  see  p.  308).  The  formulas  for 
inclined  sights  derived  on  p.  306  are: 

HcrizonUd  distance^ R^R  sin'  a+C  cos  a 

« JB  cos*  a  +  C  cos  a. 
Vertical  distance     ^R  i  8ia2a+C  mna. 

When  there  are  many  readings  to  be  reduced,  the  work  in- 
volved in  substituting  in  these  formulas  would  become  a  serious 
objection  to  the  entire  stadia  method.  Fortunately  the  terms 
R  cos'  a  and  R  i  sin  2a  are  ind^endent  of  the  instrument  or 
the  linear  unit  used,  and  hence  their  values  for  different  vertical 
angles  can  be  computed  once  for  all  and  tabulated.  In  ordi- 
nary work  C  cos  a  is  practically  equal  to  C,  and  C  sin  a  is  often 
a  negligible  quantity. 

Three  different  devices  for  obtaining  the  value  of  R  cos*  a 
and  R }  sin  2a  for  different  vertical  angles  are  in  common  use, 
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viz.;  (1)  Reduction  tables,  (2)  stadia  diagrams,  and  (8)  ipodal 

rorms  of  the  slide-rule. 

(a)  Reduction  tables.  In  some  tables  the  values  are  oon&» 
puted  on  the  asstunptzon  that  the  actual  intercept  on  the  rod 
(i2)  is  unity,  as,  for  example,  one  foot.  Then  any  inclined  dift* 
tance,  as  Fm  in  Fig.  379,  p.  306,  may  be  reduced  by  multiply- 
ing that  distance  by  the  tabular  value  corresponding  to  the 
vertical  angle.  In  other  tables  the  values  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  H»  100,  and  hence  the  inclined  distance  is  di« 
vided  by  100  (two  decimal  places  being  pointed  off),  before 
multiplying  by  the  tabular  value.  For  horizontal  distances  the 
constant  C  (nearly  equal  to  C  cos  a)  must  be  added  to  the  result, 
but  often  C  sin  a  may  be  neglected.  In  more  accurate  work 
C  cos  a  and  C  sin  a,  computed  for  several  of  the  most  com* 
mon  values  of  C,  maybe  obtained  from  supplementary  tables, 
usually  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  table. 

Since  for  average  stadia  shots  of  100  ft.  or  over  the  measure* 
ment  is  not  exact  beyond  the  figure  in  the  third  place,  I.e.,  the 
figure  in  the  fourth  place  is  uncertain  (see  p.  370),  not  more  thaa 
four  places  of  figures  should  be  retained  in  any  results  (See 
p.  371.)  Frequently  three  places  will  suffice.  Hence  an  or- 
dinary slide-rule  may  be  used  for  multiplying  tabular  values. 
The  next  best  method  is  that  of  abridged  multiplication  (p. 
365),  writing  the  extreme  right-hand  figure  of  the  reversed 
multiplier  under  the  fourth  place  of  figures  in  the  tabular 
value  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  decimal  point.  (See 
Art.  425  (^),  p.  371.) 

(6)  Jttiutraium.  Given  a  stadia  reading -234,  vertical  angle -10^  22% 
and  an  instrumental  constant  ■•  1.25: 
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96.76 
432 

METHOD 

Vertical 

17.70 
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71 

41.42 
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Horizontal  '^ 

96.76 
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1935 

290 

38 

226.3 
1.23 
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iTertical 

17.70 
432 

19352 

2903 

387 

354 
53 

7 

226.41 
1.23 

41.40 
.23 

227.6  41.66 


227.6  41.63 


Notice  that  for  most  purposes  the  approximate  results  on  the  right  are 
accurate  enough,  that  is  to  say,  the  extreme  right-hand  figure  of  the  reversed 
multiplier  may  be  written  under  the  third  place  of  the  multiplicand  instead 
of  under  the  fourth. 
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(c)  Stadia  diagrams.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  construct  a 
diagram  that  will  give  fairly  accurate  results  for  vertical  angles 
up  to,  say,  8^  or  W,  but  when  the  diagram  is  extended  to 
cover  15^  or  20*^,  either  the  scale  must  be  reduced  at  a  sacrifice 
in  accuracy,  or  the  diagram  made  inconveniently  large.  Never- 
theless such  diagrams  are  very  useful,  especially  when  two  men 
work  together,  one  with  the  note-book  and  the  other  with  the 
diagram.  Results  can  be  obtained  much  more  quickly  than  by 
the  use  of  tables,  and  for  most  purposes  they  will  be  sufficiently 
accurate. 

Usually  separate  diagrams  are  prepared,  one  for  horizontal 
distances  and  one  for  differences  in  elevation. 

(d)  Diagram  for  horizontal  diatances.  The  simplest  form  may 
be  constructed  on  cross-section  paper,  on  which  there  are,  say, 
10  lines  to  the  inch  each  way.  (1)  Assume  the  origin  or  zero- 
point  in  one  corner  of  the  paper,  say  the  lower  left-hand  comer. 
(2)  Along  the  lower  edge,  number  every  tenth  (or  heavy)  ver- 
tical line,  the  numbers  running  100,  200,  etc.,  up  to  the  longest 
sight  taken  in  the  field,  say  1000  ft.  (3)  Along  the  right-hand 
edge  number  every  tenth  (or  heavy)  horizontal  line,  the  num- 
bers running  10,  20,  etc.,  thus  making  the  vertical  scale  ten 
times  as  large  as  the  horizontal.  (4)  Find  the  values  of 
1000  sin*  a  for  different  vertical  angles  1^,  2**,  etc.,  up  to  say 
Id*'  or  20°,  using  stadia  reduction  tables  or  computing  the 
values  by  trigonometry.  Lay  these  values  off  along  the  ordi- 
nate marked  1000,  using  the  vertical  scale,  and  draw  radial 
lines  from  the  origin  to  the  points  thus  obtained.  Mark  each 
radial  line  with  its  degree  number. 

(e)  Illtuiration.  Use  of  the  diagram.  Given  a  stadia  readinsr  Rm410, 
vertical  angle— 13^,  instrumental  constant  C  —  1.2.  Find  the  Tertical  line 
next  beyond  the  one  numbered  400,  follow  up  this  line  to  its  intersection 
with  the  radial  line  marked  13°,  note  that  tne  nearest  horixontal  line  is 
numbered  21,  and  estimate  the  reading  as  20.7.  Hence  410—20.7^389.3 
U  the  corrected  (horizontal)  aistance,  and  adding  C""1.2,  the  final  result"* 
390.5  feet.  ^  .       .         ,   ,  , 

(f)  Suagestione,     (1)  The  scale  auopted  depends  upon  the  aecuraey  re* 

2uired,  the  maximum  length  of  sisht,  and  the  maxmium  vertical  angle. 
f,  for  example,  the  length  ot  the  longest  sight  taken  in  the  field  is  less  than 
600  ft.,  there  is  no  advantage  in  extending  the  diagram  to  1000, — it  is 
better  to  double  the  scale.  (2)  In  large  diagrams,  intended  for  accurate 
work,  intermediate  radial  lines  maybe  drawn  at  intervals  oorrespondinc 
to  10  minutes  of  arc.  If  desired,  an  arithmetical  table  giving  valuei^  off 
C  cos  a  and  C  sin  a  for  several  values  of  C  at  5°  intervals  may  oe  pric  tod 
in  one  corner  of  the  sheet.  (3)  The  reason  that  the  vertical  crdinates  are 
plotted  for  values  of  R  sin'  a  instead  of  R  cos^  a  is  that  the  former  it  a 
tmall  quantity' which  changes  rapidly  for  small  anides,  while  >the  lattei  is 
a  large  quantity  which  changes  slo^iv.  Notice  that  a  quantity  takea  from 
such  a  diaflcram  must  be  mdOraeUd  from  Rf  and  C  added  to  est  the  fical 
.^ult      (WhyT) 
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(g)  Diatoms  for  oUaining  differences  in  elevation  may  be  con- 
tructed  in  a  similar  maimer,  the  vertical  ordinates  represent- 
ig  values  o{  R  i  sin  2a.  The  two  diagrams  may  be  drawn  on 
le  same  sheet  without  oonflicting,  by  laying  off  the  abscissas 
ad  ordinates  in  the  second  diagram  sdong  the  two  edges  of  the 
aper  not  used  in  the  first. 

(h)  Remark.  A  number  of  modificationB  of  th«  dii^rams  just  deseribed 
ive  been  devised  with  a  view  of  saviag  space  and  increasing  accuracy. 
I  one  of  these,  given  in  Professor  I.  O.  Baker's  Engineer's  Surveying 
istrumetti,  p.  202,  the  values  are  laid  off  along  tbe  sides  of  triangles, 
iuilatcral  triangles  being  used  in  the  diagram  for  elevations.  A  combi- 
btioB  diagram' for  obtaining  horixontal' distances  arid  6ldva€ion1»'is-giveA 
i  an  insert-sheet  of  the  Engineering  News,  Feb.  3,  1898^  and  on  p.  85 

the  same  issue  is  another  diagram  small  enough  to  go  m  the  back  of 

ordinary  field  book. 

(i)  Stadia  slide-bules,*  such  as  those  designed  by  Mr,  WiU 
im  Cox  and  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Colby,  may  be  used  in  place  of 
bles  or  diagrams.  Accurate  results  can  be  obtained  with 
eat  rapidity  after  a  few  minutes'  practice  in  the  use  of  these 
de>rules.  The  few  simple  directions  necessary  are  furnished 
bh  the  slide-rules. 

515.  Getting  Together  Data  for  Plotting — Summary* 
e  first  five  or  six  steps  are  practically  the  same,  regardless  of 
)  method  of  plotting  that  will  be  used. 

I.  Make  a  rough  sketch  showing  approximately  the  relative 
dtions  of  stations. 

I,  Mark  on  the  sketch  the  lengths  and  angles  given  in  the 
d  notes  for  the  main  lines.     If  the  stadia  was  used  reduce 
inclined  readings  and  put  the  horizontal  distances  on  the 
tch. 

.  If  necessary  correct  the  measurements  for  errors  from 
erent  sources  (p.  478). 

.  If  desirable,  adjust  the  values  to  conform  to  known  con- 
ons,  as  explained  on  p.  478.  If  the  stadia  was  used  reduce 
ined  readings  (p.  480). 

.  Mark  the  final  values  of  angles  and  distances  in  red  ink  on 
sketch. 

.  If  bearings  are  to  be  used  either  in  the  calculations  or  for 
ting,  start  with  the  bearing  of  one  line  and  calculate  the 
rings  of  the  others  (p.  479).  (If  the  survey  was  made  with 
coaipass,  this,  of  course,  is  not  done.)  Use  the  final  adjusted 
les  of  angles  in  calculating  bearings.  Enter  the  calculated 
•iuga  on  the  sketch,  making  sure  they  are  all  forward  bear- 

• 

le  remaining  steps  will  differ  somewhat  according  to  the 
lod  used  in  plotting. 

*  See  Catalogue  of  KeuffeL  and  Ester  Co, 
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(a)  Protraotormethod,  No  additional  data  sre  required.  Work 
directly  from  the  sketch.  Angles,  bearings,  or  asimuths  may 
be  plotted. 

(jb)  Tangent  method,  (1)  It  is  well  to  indicate  on  the  sketch 
the  actual  angles  or  bearings  to  be  plotted,  as  many  of  them 
may  be  the  complements  or  the  supplements  of  those  previously 
marked  on  the  sketch.  (2)  Prepare  a  table  similar  to  that  on 
p.  465,  or  if  bearings  are  to  be  plotted,  similar  to  that  on  p.  459. 

(c)  CJun'd  method,  (1)  As  in  the  tangent  method,  indicate 
on  the  sketch  the  actual  angles  or  bearings  to  be  plotted.  (2) 
Prepare  a  table  similar  to  that  on  p.  465,  or  if  bearings  are 
plotted,  similar  to  that  on  p.  470. 

(d)  Latitude  and  departure  method,  (1)  Compute  the  latitudes 
and  departures,  using,  of  course,  final  corrected  values  of  lengths 
and  bearings.  (8ee  pp.  3Cd  and  3d4  for  forms.)  (2)  If  de- 
sired, adjust  the  values  thus  obtained,  i.e.,  balance  the  survey 
(p.  395).  (3)  Tabulate  for  plotting  (p.  474),  and  find  the  size 
of  the  circumscribed  rectangle.  (A  comjdete  illustration  of 
working  up  notes  for  plotting  by  this  method  is  given  on  pp. 
390  to  394.) 

(e)  Azimuths,  If  azimuths  are  given  th^  may  be  plotted  by 
chords  or  tangents,  tables  similar  to  those  on  pp.  439  and  470 
being  prepared,  or  latitudes  and  departures  may  be  calculated 
without  reducing  azimuths  to  bearings  (see  p.  387). 


CHAPTER  XLI 

PLOTTING  THE  MAP 


GXNIOLAIt  MbTBODS  AND  SUGOBSTIONS 

In  plotting  the  map^  something  more  is  needed  than  a  mere  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  drawing  mstnunents  and  of  th»  different  methods  of  plotting 
traverses.  Practical  questions  arise,  such  as  the  choice  of  scale,  the  gen^ 
eral  arrangement  of  the  map,  the  order  of  plotting,  the  precautions  neces- 
sary to  insure  aoouraoy,  the  methods  of  checking  the  diawing,  of  plotting 
details,  of  interpolating  contours,  and  of  copying  maps.  These  questions 
are  discussed  in  this  chapter. 


516.  Equipment,  (a)  Paper.  (1)  If  maps  are  to  be  pre- 
served a  long  time  or  are  likely  to  receive  rough  usage,  the 
durability  of  the  paper  is  an  important  quality,  while  if  dis- 
tances are  to  be  scaled  with  accuracy,  the  paper  should  con- 
tract and  expand  as  little  as  possible  under  atmospheric  changes. 
These  two  qualities  are  best  combined  in  moimted  paper  or 
paper  backed  with  muslin.  For  penciling,  preparatory  to 
tracing,  almost  any  white  paper  will  answer,  provided  fine  lines 
can  be  drawn  and  its  surface  will  stand  erasing.  A  tough  bond- 
paper  is  best  for  maps  which  will  be  folded  (creased)  and  car- 
ried in  the  pocket.  For  maps  which  are  to  be  tinted,  mounted 
paper  is  recommended ;  if  an  unmounted  paper  is  used  it  should 
be  of  high  grade,  with  a  surface  adapted  to  either  lines  or 
wash — ^a  pebbled  or  egg-shell  surface  is  often  preferred.  For 
photo-reproduction  Bristol  board  or  a  hard  white  paper  with  a 
smooth  glossy  surface  is  the  best,  although  excellent  reproduc- 
tions can  be  made  from  tracings.  Tracing-cloth  should  be  of 
the  best  quality,  otherwise  ink  is  liable  to  strike  through; 
tracing-paper  may  be  used  when  only  a  few  prints  are  needed 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  preserve  the  tracing  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  For  blue-prints  thin  tough  paper  will  usually  stand 
rough  handling  better  than  the  smooth  thick  paper,  but  prints 
are  likely  to  be  somewhat  inferior.    The  more  sensitive  a  pap^ 
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is,  the  quicker  it  deteriorates,  and  the  more  care  is  requirea  lu 
handling  it  in  a  strong  light.  ''Medium"  printing-paper  is 
recommended  for  most  purposes;  in  ordering  paper,  be  careful 
to  state  whether  quick-printing,  medium,  or  slow-printing  paper 
is  desired.     (See  p.  463.) 

(6)  Drawing  instruments.  The  edges  of  the  straight-edge,  the 
Tnsquare,  and  the  triangles  should  be  straight.  This  is  more 
essential  in  map-drawing  than  in  almost  any  other  kind  of 
drafting.  (See  p.  438  for  test.)  The  angles  of  a  triangle 
should  be  true,  especially  the  right  angle.  (See  p.  439  for  test.) 
Straight-edges,  T-squares,  and  triangles  made  of  steel  are  usually 
the  most  accurate.  The  pencil  should  be  hard  (6-H)  and 
properly  sharpened.  (See  p.  438.)  The  ruling-pen  should  be 
of  the  very  best  quality,  and  the  points  should  be  kept  in  good 
condition.  (See  p.  44 1 . )  The  scale  should  be  a  decimal  scale  and 
its  graduations  should  be  accurate  and  definite.  The  surface  of 
the  drawing-board  or  table  should  be  a  smooth  plane.  These 
are  the  most  essential  requirements  for  instruments  used  in 
mapping. 

517.  Precautions  Necessary  in  Accurate  Plotting.  As 
the  edges  of  a  drawing-board  are  seldom  exactly  straight,  lines 
drawn  along  the  T-square  blade,  as  it  is  moved  up  and  down 
the  board,  are  seldom  exactly  parallel.  A  steel  straight-edge 
fastened  to  the  left-hand  edge  of  the  board  remedies  this  to 
borne  extent,  but  even  then  there  is  apt  to  be  some  play  in  the 
blade  of  the  T-square,  and  hence,  in  very  accurate  work,  it  is 
better  not  to  rely  upon  this  method.  As  comparatively  few 
lines  in  maps  are  vertical  or  horizontal,  the  T-square  is  not  as 
necessary  in  plotting  as  it  is  in  other  kinds  of  drawing;  a  steel 
straight-edge  about  three  feet  long  may  be  used  in  its  place. 
All  important  reference  lines,  such  as  traverse  lines,  can  then  be 
plotted  entirely  by  measurement  without  depending  upon  par- 
allel lines  drawn  with  the  T-square  or  upon  perpendiculars 
erected  with  the  triangles.  (See  the  method  given  in  Caution, 
p.  473.)  Such  precautions,  however,  are  not  necessary  in  much 
of  the  plotting  done  in  ordinary  work. 

The  shrinkage  of  the  drawing-paper  may  be  another  source  of 
^tTor.  If  the  map  is  4  or  5  feet  wide  the  change  in  the 
paper  is  frequently  as  much  as  i  inch,  and  sometimes  }  inch. 
The  more  seasoned  the  paper  the  less  it  will  shrink,  hence  it  is 
*vell  to  keep  paper  in  the  office  several  months   before  using  it. 
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In  plotting  new  details  on  old  maps  test  the  map  first  to  see  if 
shrinkage  has  occurred,  and  if  it  has  make  proper  allowance 
for  it  in  plotting.  On  the  other  hand,  in  maps  which  have  been 
rolled  up,  test  for  expansion,  as  rolling  tends  to  stretch  the 
pa-^er — a  good  reason  for  filing  maps  flat  when  possible. 

518.  General  Methods.  A  large  part  of  the  work  in  map- 
ping is  the  reverse  of  field  work;  distances  that  were  measured 
with  a  tape  or  chain  are  laid  off  with  a  scale,  and  angles  that 
were  measiired  with  a  transit  or  compass  are  laid  off  with  a 
protractor.  Such  work  involves  no  calculation.  When,  how- 
ever, the  plotting  is  done  by  indirect  measurements,  that  is  by 
measurements  which  are  not  the  same  as  those  taken  in  the 
field,  these  indirect  measurements  must  be  obtained  from  the 
field  measurements  by  calculation,  as,  for  example,  when  angles 
are  plotted  by  latitudes  and  departures  or  by  any  of  the  trigono- 
nietric  methods. 

A  conmion  method  in  field  work  is  to  run  traverses  anj 
locate  details  simultaneously  (p.  132),  but  in  mapping,  the 
traverse  lines  are  almost  always  plotted  first,  before  work  is 
begun  on  the  details.  The  plotting  is  done  in  pencil,  usually 
on  paper,  but  sometimes  directly  on  tracing-cloth,  and  after  the 
penciling  is  completed,  the  lines  are  inked.  If  only  a  single 
copy  of  the  map  is  desired,  the  pencil  lines  are  inked  directly 
on  the  paper,  but  if  more  than  one  copy  is  required  the  lines 
are  usually  traced  and  process  prints  made  from  the  tracing. 

519.  Method  of  Procedure  Outlined.  (1)  Choose  a  suit- 
able scale  for  the  map  (p.  489),  decide  upon  the  method  of 
plotting  traverse  lines  (see  p.  492),  and  work  up  the  field  notes, 
making  sketches  and  arranging  data  so  that  no  delay  in  plot- 
ting will  be  caused  by  searching  through  field  books  (Chapter 
XL).  (2)  Select  a  suitable  drawing-paper  (p.  485)  and  stretch 
it  on  the  drawing-board  until  it  lies  smooth  and  flat  (p.  445). 
(3)  Sharpen  a  6-H  pencil  to  a  roimd  point  at  one  end  and  a 
wedge-shaped  point  at  the  other  (p.  438).  (4)  Wipe  the  tri- 
angles and  T-square  clean  f  and  brush  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
Throughout  the  work,  take  precautions  to  insure  neatness  (p. 
445).  (5)  Follow  the  directions  for  starting  the  map  given  on 
page  490.  (6)  Plot  the  traverse  lines  in  pencil  (Chapter 
XXXIX),  marking  each  station  with  itis  letter  or  nimiber.  Use 
hair  lines  and  prick  the  points.  Observe  correct  methods  of 
penciling  (p.  446)  and  of   laying  off  measurements  (p.  448). 
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Apply  checks  continually  as  the  work  progresses  (p.  494). 
(7)  iPlot  details  in  pencil  (p.  496).  (8)  Ink  the  map  or  trace 
it.  Observe  the  directions  on  pages  440  and  446  for  inking  and 
those  on  page  451  for  tracing.  (9)  Finish  the  map  (Chapter 
XLI),  making  sure  that  it  meets  the  requirements  given  in 
Art.  532,  p.  502.  (10)  If  blue-prints  or  brown  sciar  prints  are 
desired,  follow  the  directions  given  on  pages  453  and  454. 

520.  Scales,  (a)  The  most  conmion  scales  for  ordinary  maps 
are  those  in  which  the  number  of  /ee£  represented  by  one  inch 
is  some  multiple  of  ten.    In  general  these  scales  are  as  follows: 

Nature  of  the  Map  Number  of  Feet  per  In^ 

&nall  territoiy^many  details  10  20  30  40  50  60  80  100 
Large  territory— few  details     100  200        400  500      800  1000 

The  nimibers  in  black-face  type  are  probably  the  scales  most 
frequently  used.  Notice  that  70  and  90  are  the  only  two  mul- 
tiples of  ten  below  100  that  are  not  included.  The  first  six 
(from  10  to  60  inclusive)  are  the  scales  usually  foimd  on  the 
six  sides  of  a  triangular  scale;  the  scales  of  80  and  100  can  be 
obtained  by  using  the  40  and  50  sides  respectively,  but  70  and 
90  have  no  such  corresponding  sides. 

(6)  The  so-called  natural  scale  is  one  in  which  a  given  dis- 
tance on  the  map  is  some  round  fraction  of  the  distance  it 
represents,  such  as  u^^,  zj^-iiruf  ^^^*  Such  scales  are  used  for 
maps  of  large  territories,  e.g. ,  those  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  and  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.* 
The  maps  of  the  former  are  usually  plotted  to  a  scale  of  jqI^^^ 
while  those  of  the  latter  are  mostly  plotted  to  a  scale  of  ^fl^qj 
and  then  reduced  in  lithographing  to  yyi^nr ^^  laAoo  (about  1 
inch  and  2  inches  to  the  mile  respectively). 

(c)  Scale  Equivalents  for  Various  Ratios  f 


Feet 

MUes 

Meters 

Kilometers 

Ratio 

to  One  Inch 

to  One  Inch 

to  One  Inch 

to  One  Inch 

(Number  Ins.) 

100 

0.019 

30.480 

0.030 

1:      1200 

400 

0.076 

121.920 

0.122 

4800 

MO 

0.095 

152.400 

0.153 

6000 

800 

0.151 

243.840 

0.244 

0600 

833i 

0.167 

254.000 

0.254 

:    10000 

1000 

0.189 

304.801 

0.305 

:    12000 

52S0 

1.000 

1609.2 

1.609 

;    63360 

10560 

2.000 

3218^4 

3.218 

;  126720 

*  See  Gillespie,  Vol.  I,  p.  27,  for  scales  used  for  surveys  in  diEferent  coun- 
tries. 

t  See  Wilson's  Topographic  Surveyino,  p.  447,  for  a  more  complete  table. 
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52  !•    The  Choice  of  Scale*     Prinuury   oooAiderationB   in 
choosing  the  scale  are:   (1)  the  use  to  which  the  map  will  be 
put,  and  (2)  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  represented.    Thus, 
for  example,  if  distances  are  to  be  sealed  on  the  map  to  the 
nearest  foot,  the  scale  should  be  at  least  as  large  as  1  in. « 100 
ft.,  and,  if  possible,  as  large  as  1  in. » 40  ft.    For  a  small  map 
^th  many  details,  such  as  that  of  a  city  lot  and  buildings,  a 
scale  as  large  as  1  in.  =» 20  ft.,  or  even  1  in. » 10  ft.,  is  preferable. 
For  large  maps  with  few  details,  such,  for  example,  as  the  aver- 
age topographic  map,  scales  from  1  in. « 100  ft.  to  1  in. » 1000 
ft.  may  be  used.     In  the  excellent  survey  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
che  scales  adopted  were  1  in.»«200  ft.  for  plotting  topographio 
maps,  and  1  in. «  40  ft.  for  property  maps.     Preliminaiy  surveys 
for  railroads  are  usually  plotted  to  a  scale  of  from  100  to  600  ft* 
per  inch,  whUe  maps  of  mines  and  mming  elaims  are  more  often 
to  a  scale  of  100  or  200  ft.  to  the  inch;  of  course  maps  of  rail- 
roads and  mines  made  for  special  purposes  are  often  drawn  to 
larger  scale.    Architects  usually  prefer  a  scale  of  1  in.  •-64  ft., 
or  1  in.«32  ft.,  or  1  in.=»  16  ft.,  or,  occasionally,  1  in. -"4  ft.»to 
correspond   to  the  scale  which   they  use  for  the  plans  of 
buildings. 

The  scales  of  1  in.»20  ft.,  1  m.:»i40  ft.,  and  1  in."80  ft.,  all 
have  the  common  advantage  that  distances  may  be  scaled  ap- 
proximately with  a  carpttiter's  rule  or  an  architect's  scale,  since 
i  inch  equals  5,  10,  and  20  ft.  respectively.  Similarly  in  the 
scales  200,  400,  and  800  ft.  per  inch,  \  in.  equals  50,  100,  and 
200  ft.  respectively. 

Frequently  the  choice  is  restricted  to  some  scale  small  enough 
80  that  the  whole  map  will  fall  within  a  reotangle  of  given  siae. 
The  dimensions  of  this  rectangle  are  sometimes  detemnned  by 
the  size  of  the  blue-print  frame,  or  by  the  size  of  the  drawer  in 
which  tiie  map  wiU  be  filed,  or  by  the  size  of  sheet  most  con- 
venient for  handling,  or  by  the  standard  sisse  adopted  for  ami- 
lar  maps.  The  arrangement  of  the  map  must  be  taken  into 
account,  for  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  north  at  the  top  and 
the  border  lines  square  with  the  compass  points,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  adopt  a  smaller  scale  than  would  otherwise  be 
used  (see  next  article).  When  it  is  desirable  to  choose  as  large 
a  scale  as  a  given  rectangle  will  permit,  it  is  often  expedient  to 
plot  the  traverse  lines  roughly  to  any  scale  in  order  to  detei^ 
mine  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  survey. 
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(a)  Two  GENERAL  RtTLES.  I.  Choose  a  scale  large  enough  so 
that  in  plotting  or  in  scaling  distances  from  the  finished  fnap  it 
wHl  not  be  necessary  to  read  the  scale  closer  than  y^  inch.  (Allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  expansion  and  contraction  due  to 
atmospheric  changes.) 

II.  Choose  as  smaU  a  scale  as  is  consistent  vnth  a  dear  deUneor 
tion  of  the  smallest  details  to  he  plotted^  due  regard  being  paid  to 
Kule  I.  In  topographic  maps,  especially,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
adopt  as  small  a  scale  as  practicable,  for  not  only  is  a  larger 
area  shown  on  each  sheet,  but  by  bringing  contour  lines  closer 
together  a  more  vivid  impression  is  given  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  surface  depicted. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  draw  maps  of  the  same  territory 
to  different  scales,  first  one  map  to  small  scale  showing  the 
region  as  a  whole,  then  other  maps  to  a  much  larger  scale,  each 
sheet  corresponding  to  a  portion  of  the  original  small-scale  map. 

522.  Arrangement.    It  is  desirable  to  arrange  a  map  with 
the  north  at  the  top,  making  the  top  and  bottom  border-lines 
true  east-and-west  lines,  and  the  side  border-lines  true  north- 
and-south  lines.     Such  an  arrangement,   however,  is  seldom 
economical,  the  border-lines  forming  a  larger  rectangle  than  is 
necessary,  hence  some  other  arrangement  is  followed  when  it 
is  more  desirable  to  confine  the  map  to  a  small  space  than  it  is 
to  have  the  border-lines  square  with  the  compass  points.     More- 
over it  often  is  best  to  have  the  natural  approach  to  a  piece  of 
property  at  the  bottom  of  a  map,  even  though  this  brings  the 
south  at  the  top.     For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  house  and  lot, 
it  is  natural  to  look  for  the  street  side  and  the  approach  to  the 
house  at  the  bottom  of  the  map ,  even  though  this  may  bring 
the  south  end  of  the  lot  at  the  top. 

There  are  many  questions  of  arrangement,  such  as  where  to 
put  the  title,  the  meridian-needle,  and  the  explanatory  notes, 
which  do  not  have  to  be  settled  until  the  map  is  plotted  and 
ready  to  finish.     (See  Chapter  XLII.) 

523.  How  to  Begin  a  Map.  Usually  the  first  step  is  to  plot 
the  traverse  to  a  small  scale,  using  the  protractor  for  laying  off 
angles;  if  latitudes  and  departures  have  been  calculated,  it  is 
quicker  to  plot  by  coordinates  laid  off  on  cross-section  paper. 
This  preliminary  sketch  is  drawn  roughly  and  quickly  merely 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  shape  of  the  plot  and  the  space 
that  it  will  occupy. 
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(a)  Which  line  to  begin  with.  Unless  the  traTeree  is  to  be 
plotted  by  oodrdinates,  the  position  and  direction  of  some 
traverse  line  must  be  assumed  to  start  with,  and  its  length  laid 
off  to  scale.  In  a  closed  figure  it  is  well  to  begin  at  the  first 
station  and  woric  half-way  around  the  polygon  in  either  direo* 
tion  to  lessen  cumulative  errors.  For  the  same  reason,  in  a 
traverse  that  does  not  close  it  is  well  to  begin  near  ihe  middle 
and  plot  toward  either  end. 

(b)  How  to  assume  the  first  line,  A  starting-point  and  a 
direction  for  the  first  line  should  be  assumed  in  such  a  way  that 
when  the  other  lines  are  plotted  they  will  not  run  off  the  paper. 
In  this  the  preliminary  plot  referred  to  above  is  of  the  greatest 
assistance.  If  a  meridian  is  to  be  used  in  plotting,  it  is  con- 
venient to  make  it  a  vertical  line;  in  that  case  the  direction  of 
the  first  line  cannot  be  assumed,  but  must  be  found  by  laying 
off  its  bearing  or  its  azimuth.  It  is  by  no  means  essential,  how- 
ever, that  the  meridian  should  be  a  vertical  line;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  many  cases  in  which  if  it  were  assumed  vertical 
the  map  would  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  paper.  It  is 
then  necessary  to  assume  the  first  line  in  the  proper  position 
as  judged  by  a  preliminary  sketch,  and  to  lay  off  its  bearing  or 
azimuth  backward  to  establish  the  direction  of  the  meridian. 
This  will  bring  the  east-and-west  line  oblique  to  the  T-square 
blade,  but  if  the  head  of  the  T-«quare  is  adjustable  the  blade 
can  usually  be  made  to  coincide  either  with  the  east-and-west 
line  or  with  the  north-and-south  line. 

For  the  reaaons  just  given,  it  is  often  expedient  to  lay  off  the 
reference  rectangle,  used  in  plotting  by  co5rdinates,  so  that  no 
side  is  vertical  or  horizontal.  The  inclination  required  in  order 
that  the  lines  may  not  run  off  the  paper  is  estimated  by  means 
of  the  preliminary  plot  referred  to  above.  In  this  case  it  is 
often  inexpedient  to  draw  the  entire  reference  rectangle.  (See 
p.  .475)  Notice  that  the  size  of  the  reference  rectangle  is  known 
from  the  computations  (p.  473),  and  that  if  this  rectangle  can 
be  drawn  to  the  desired  scale  without  running  off  the  paper 
there  is  no  need  of  making  the  preliminary  plot. 

<c)  Remark.  No  matter  how  the  map  may  be  arranged  with  respect  to 
the  edgf»  of  the  paper,  after  the  plotting  is  finished  borderrlines  may  be 
drawn  in  any  desired  direction  and  the  sheet  trimmed  aceordingly.  (See 
p.  £04.) 

524.  Plotting  the  Triansutation  Net.  In  extensive  sur- 
veys wh^re  primary  stations  have  been  established  by  triangu- 
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lation,  the  first  st^  in  plotting  b  to  lay  out  the  triangulation 
net.  The  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  triangles  having  been  oom^ 
puted.  the  Unes  may  be  plotted  by  any  of  the  methods  of  plot- 
ting traverses.  Unless  the  method  of  codrdinates  is  used  it  is 
well  to  plot  first  those  stations  lying  on  the  outside,  Le.,  in  the 
perimeter  of  the  survey.  Sometimes  the  triangolation  net  may 
be  plotted  with  sufficient  aoeuracy  by  simply  swinging  inter- 
secting arcs  with  radii  corresponding  to  the  lengths  of  the  sides 
of  the  triangles,  establishing  each  triangle  in  turn  by  this  method. 
Occasionally  a  station  may  have  to  be  plotted  by  the  three- 
point  method  (p.  462). 

525.  Plotting  Traverses.  (A  summary  of  Chapter  XXXIX.) 

1.  For  every  method  of  running  traverse  lines  in  the  field 
there  is  a  corresponding  method  of  plotting.  In  addition  ^ere 
is  the  method  of  latitudes  and  departures. 

2.  In  accurate  work  the  ordinary  protractor  should  not  be 
used  for  plotting  traverses.  Use  it  for  checking  angles.  Even 
vernier  protractors  will  not  give  as  accurate  results  as  can  be 
obt£uned  by  other  methods. 

3.  The  tangent  method,  the  cosine  and  sine  method,  and  the 
chord  method  are  used  for  laying  off  direct  angles,  deflection 
angles,  bearings,  and  azimuths.  Latitudes  and  departiures  are 
used  for  accomplishing  the  same  results  indirectiy. 

4.  Transit  lines  must  be  plotted  with  more  than  ordinary 
care,  since  upon  them  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  map  depends. 
Use  hair  lines  and  prick  points. 

5.  Before  beginning  to  plot,  get  together  all  data  that  will  be 
needed,  including  the  tangents  or  chords  of  all  angles  to  be 
plotted  if  corresponding  methods  are  employed  (see  p.  484)^ 
or  the  two  columns  of  coordinates  if  latitudes  and  departures 
are  used. 

(a)  FIVB  M10THODS  OF  PLOTTINO  TRAK8IT  UNIDS 

.  (1)  Each  line  plotted  from  the  preceding  line,  (See  p.  464.) 
The  tangent  method,  the  cosine  and  sine  method,  or  the  chord 
method  is  used  for  laying  off  the  angle  (or  its  complement  or 
supplement).  A  base  of  10''  or  a  radius  of  10''  is  convenient 
to  use.  Check,  Test  the  bearing  of  the  last  line,  and  if  there 
are  many  lines  apply  a  similar  check  at  every  fourth  or  fifth 
station. 
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(2)  Each  line  platted  by  a  deflection  angle.  (See  p.  466.)  A 
modification  of  the  preceding  method.  Used  in  railway  work 
and  other  similar  surveys.    Checks  same  as  in  (2). 

(3)  Ecu^h  line  plotted  from  ita  bearing.  (Seep.  467.)  (1)  Draw 
a  2(y^  square,  subdivide  into  four  KK'  squares  to  correspond  to 
the  four  quadrants  of  bearing,  plot  each  bearing  in  its  proper 
square  by  measuring  ten  times  tlie  tangent  along  the  side  of  the 
square.  A  better  method  stiU  is  to  make  one  W  square  answer 
for  all  four  quadrants.  (2)  Draw  a  circle  2(K'  in  diameter, 
divide  into  quadrants  of  bearing,  and  plot  each  bearing  in  its 
proper  quadrant  by  its  chord.  Four  90°  arcs,  the  four  centers 
of  which  are  comers  of  a  10''  square,  may  be  used  in  place  of  a 
20^'  circle,  but  no  advantage  is  gained  except  in  economy  of 
space.  Cheek.  Test  the  angle  between  traverse  lines  at  each 
station.  There  is  no  single  check  which  checks  all  previous 
courses. 

A  modification  of  this  method  is  to  draw  parallel  meridians 
through  the  stations,  and  to  lay  ofiF  bearings  from  these  meri- 
dians. Another  method  is  to  draw  a  series  of  10^'  squares.  (See 
p.  471.) 

(4)  Each  line  plotted  from  its  azimuth.  (See  p.  471.)  Practi** 
cally  the  same  methods  can  be^sed  as  those  given  for  bearings. 

(5)  Transit  lines  plotted  from  the  latitudes  and  departures. 
(See  p.  471.)  The  most  westerly  station  is  chosen  as  anorigin» 
and  each  station  is  plotted  by  its  two  codrdinate  distances 
(1)  north  or  south,  (2)  east  from  the  origin.  The  coordinates 
are  computed  by  adding  algebraically  first  the  latitudes,  then 
the  departures,  starting  with  0  and  0  as  the  oodrdinates  of  the 
most  westerly  station,  and  finding  the  coordinates  of  each  suo» 
cessive  station  in  order.  As  a  convenient  method  of  meas-» 
uring  the  coordinates  a  rectangle  is  drawn,  the  sides  of  the 
rectangle  passing  through  the  extreme  east  and  west,  north  and 
south  stations.  If  preferred,  two  coordinate  axes  through  the 
most  westerly  station  may  be  used  instead  of  the  rectangle. 
For  very  accurate  work  do  not  rely  upon  the  Tnsquare  and  tri-» 
an^es,  but  observe  the  caution  on  p.  473.  Check,  Measure  the 
length  of  each  traverse  line,  and  in  addition  test  the  angle  be- 
tween two  lines  if  one  line  is  nearly  parallel  to  a  coordinate  axis. 

(6)  Methods  of  plotting  traverses  are  compared  on  page  475 < 
The  method  of  latitudes  and  departures  is  the  best  for  general 
work. 
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526.  Checks  Used  in  Plotting.    Precautions  and  checks  are 

used  constantly  in  field  work;  similar  precautions  and  checks 
should  be  used  in  plotting.  A  draftsman  can  accomplish  more 
in  the  long  run  if  he  will  check  his  work  as  he  goes  along.  No 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  a  map  which  has  not  been  checked. 
Some  of  the  methods  given  in  this  article  are  only  approxi- 
mate checks  intended  to  disclose  blimders  in  plotting,  but 
blunders,  perhaps,  are  more  common  than  small  errors. 

(a)  Checks  for  linear  measurements.     (1)  Any  straight  line 
may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  segments,  each  segment  scaled 
separately,  and  the  smn  of  the  results  compared  with  the  length 
of  the  line  given  in  the  field  notes.     (2)  Several  lines  may  be 
scaled,  the  results  recorded  on  paper,  and  then  compared  with 
the  corresponding  distances  in  the  field  notes.     This  is  better 
than  to  look  up  a  distance  in  the  field  notes  and  then  scale  the 
corresponding  line,  for  in  the  latter  method  the  mind  is  preju- 
diced, and  any  mistake  made  originally  in  laying  off  a  distance 
may  be  repeated.     (3)  To  check  lines  of  a  traverse,  lay  a  paper 
straight-edge  on  the  drawing,  mark  off  the  lengths  of  the  lines 
consecutively  along  the  edge  of  the  paper,  each  line  beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  Une,  and  scale  the  total  distance  to 
see  if  it  equals  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  all  the  traverse  lines. 
This  method  is  particularly  useful  when  the  plus-station  system 
of  numbering  (p.  147)  is  employed,  since  the  station  number  of 
each  mark  as  read  from  the  scale  may  be  compared  with  that 
given  in  the  notes.     (4)  When  two  points  are  plotted  by  iti- 
direct  measurements,  always  scale  the  distance  between  them 
as  a  check.    Thus,  for  example,  when  two  sides  of  a  triangle 
have  been  laid  off,  scale  the  third  side  to  see  if  it  agrees  with 
the  length  given  in  the  field  notes.    This  method,  which  is 
often  a  check  on  angles  as  well  as  distances,  is  especially  useful 
in  checking  lines  plotted  by  latitudes  and  departures. 

(b)  Checks  for  angles,  (1)  To  check  an  angle  which  has  been 
laid  off  with  a  protractor,  measure  its  complement  or  some  other 
related  angle  which  requires  a  shifting  of  the  protractor,  instead 
of  checking  the  angle  itself.  (2)  Two  or  more  adjacent  angles 
may  be  tested  by  measuring  the  sum-angle.  (3)  Never  plot  an 
angle  by  the  chord  method  or  the  tangent  method  without 
cheeking  it  roughly  with  a  protractor.  (4)  In  plotting  traverse 
Unes,  always  compute  the  azimuths  or  the  bearings  of  all  of  the 
lines.    If  the  lines  are  plotted  by  azimuths  or  bearings,  check 
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tlie  angle  between  the  traverse  lines  at  each  staticm,  and  vice 
versa  if  the  traverse-Une  angles  have  been  plotted  check  the 
azimuths  or  bearings,  as  more  fully  explained  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  The  aim  should  be  to  check  one  angle  by  measuring 
an  entirely  different  angle  to  avoid  repeating  mistakes. 

If  the  traverse  lines  form  a  closed  figure,  the  check  angles  may 
be  niieasured  with  the  protractor,  otherwise  measure  them  by 
some  method  as  accurate  as  that  used  for  plotting  the  original 
angles. 

Qtueation.  What  check  often  employed  in  the  field  corresponds  to  the 
check  used  for  traverses  plotted  by  direct  or  deflection  angles? 

(c)  Combination  checks,  (1)  Check  a  reference  rectangle  by 
•  measuring  the  opposite  sides  and  also  the  diagonals  to  see  if 

they  are  equal.  (2)  If  a  traverse  closes,  not  only  should  the 
closing  line  pass  through  the  first  station  but  the  distance  from 
the  last  station  to  the  first  should  agree  with  the  distance  meas- 
ured in  the  field.  (3)  When  an  extra  distance  or  angle  has  been 
measured  in  the  field  as  a  check,  this  distance  or  angle  should  be 
tested  on  the  map. 

(d)  To  " run  down**  an  error.  If  traverse  lines  forming  a.  poly- 
gon do  not  close  when  plotted,  the  «Tor  may  often  be  "run 
down"  without  going  over  all  of  the  work  again,  by  making  the 
following  tests.  (1)  If  the  error  of  closure  is  in  a  direction  'par* 
aUel  to  some  line  in  the  traverse,  test  the  length  of  that  line; 
if  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  Une,  test  the  bearing.  (2)  If  a 
traverse  has  been  plotted  by  direct  angles  or  by  deflection  angles, 
calculate  the  bearing  of  the  last  line  and  see  if  the  angle  between 
this  line  and  the  meridian  agrees  with  the  calculated  value;  if. 
it  do€^  l^e  directions  of  all  the  lines  are  probably  correct.  In 
that  case  test  the  lengths  as  directed  on  page  494.  (3J  If  by 
the  test  in  (2)  an  error  in  the  direction  of  the  last  line  is  found, 
apply  the  same  test  to  some  preceding  Hue,  say  three  or  four 
stations  back.  Continue  to  make  the  test  until  a  line  is  found 
whose  direction  is  correct  and  then  work  forward  applying  the 
test  at  eaoh  station.  (4)  When  lines  have  been  plotted  by  bear- 
ings or  aaimuths  no  single  test  can  be  made;  it  is  isrell  to  begin, 
at  the  last  station  and  to  work  backward,  testing  the  direct 
angle  or  the  deflection  angle  at  each  station.  (5)  If  a  point  is 
obviously  wrong  and  the  mistake  is  not  easily  found,  try  to 
arrive  at  the  same  point  from  some  other  direction.  (6)  Keep 
in  mind  the  effect  of  slight  changes  in  the  bearings  of  long  lines. 
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and  of  lines  nearly  north  and  south  or  east  and  west.  (See  (3) 
and  (4),  p.  397.) 

527.  Plotting  Details.  In  Chapter  XIII  are  giv^i  dififereat 
methods  of  locating  details  in  the  field  corresponding  to  the 
seven  methods  of  locating  a  point  given  on  page  4.  The  work 
of  plotting  details  is  simply  the  reverse  of  that  done  in  the 
field,  enough  points  being  established  to  detenmne  the  outlines 
of  the  details. 

(a)  Points  located  by  angles  and  distances.  Usually  the  dis- 
tances from  the  station  to  the  points  located  are  comparatively 
short,  frequently  less  than  100  ft.  Moreover,  if  a  slight  error 
is  made  in  plotting  a  point,  it  does  not  affect  the  entire  survey 
as  does  an  error  in  plotting  a  station.  Hence  in  plotting  details 
the  protractor  is  generally  used  for  laying  off  angles.  One  of 
the  most  convenient  forms  is  shown  on  page  456.  Usually 
there  are  a  number  of  points  located  from  the  same  station, 
and  as  fast  as  they  are  plotted  they  should  be  numbered  in  such 
a  way  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  or  confusion  in  drawing 
the  outlines.  Frequently,  only  two  or  three  points  of  a  build- 
ing or  other  rectangular  object  are  given,  the  perpoadicular 
sides  being  completed  with  the  triangle  and  scale. 

(&)  Points  located  by  angles  only.  Angles  are  laid  off  and  the 
hnes  ntmibered  so  that  the  required  points  of  intersection  may 
be  found  without  confusion.  The  method  of  plotlang  a  point 
located  by  the  three-point  mel^od  is  explained  on  page  462. 

(c)  Points  located  by  linear  measuremenJts  only.  Frequently 
the  right  angles  for  perpendicular  offsets  may  be  estimated  by 
eye,  especially  in  plotting  indefinite  details,  such  as  edges  of 
streams  and  roads.  A  point  located  by  two  intersecting  dis- 
tances may  be  plotted  by  swinging  two  arcs  with  the  com- 
passes, or  better  sliil  by  swinging  one  arc  and  using  the  deale. 
This  applies  especially  to  all  tie-line  methods.  To  test  the 
straightness  of  a  line  located  by  offsets,  such  for  example  as  a 
fence  line,  plot  the  offsets  on  another  paper  (crossHsecticm  paper 
will  often  answer  the  purpose),  using  an  exaggerated  scale  for 
offsets  just  as  heights  are  laid  off  to  an  exaggerated  scale  in 
plotting  profiles.  This  is  especially  useful  in  determining 
boundaries. 

(d)  Oen^rtH  wuggMtionw.  (1)  Keep  the  drawing  free  from  unneoewary 
lines.  Thus  in  plotting  by  angle  and  dlstanee  it  is  not  neceesary  to  dcaw 
radial  lines  clear  to  the  station;  draw  only  the  portions  near  the  points 
looatad.    Likewise  di»w  only  short  portions  of  intevaeeting  aiok 
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C2)  Test  sQ  check  distances  or  angles.  For  example,  if  two  houses  are 
plotted  independently  and  the  shortest  distance  between  them  is  given 
in  the  notes,  always  check  this  distance  on  the  map.  Likewise  test  all 
the  lines  given  as  checks.  If  an  angle  is  given  to  a  point  not  for  the  par- 
pose  of  plotting  but  as  a  check,  the  field  work  in  measuring  the  angle 
goes  for  nothing  unless  the  angle  is  tested  on  the  map. 

(3)  Blake  it  a  practice  to  plot  all  the  important  pomts  at  a  station  first, 
such  for  example  as  the  main  comers  of  a  Duilding  or  of  a  street. 

(4)  Do  not  waste  time  in  trying  to  establish  some  one  point  which 
does  not  come  right.  After  a  reasonablie  effort  to  locate  it  leave  it  and 
plot  the  nearby  points.  Frequently  when  they  are  plotted  the  location 
of  the  doubtful  point  will  be  evident. 

528.  Interpolating  a  Contour  means  plotting  a  number  of 
points  through  which  the  required  contour  passes,  by  interpo- 
lating each  point  between  two  points  already  plotted,  one 
higher,  the  other  lower  than  the  contour.  Assuming  the  ground 
to  slope  uniformly  between  any  two  points  used  for  interpola- 
tion, there  are  a  number  of  methods  of  finding  the  position  of 
the  required  point. 

(a)  Graphic  method.  When  the  surface  of  the  groimd  has 
been  divided  into  squares  or  rectangles  and  the  height  of  each 
comer  is  given,  points  may  be  interpolated,  as  explained  on 
page  433. 

Remark.  Any  three  points  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  lie  in  some 
plane,  but  it  is  not  often  that  more  than  three  points  lie  in  the  same  plane. 
Hence  if  a  point  is  found  by  interpolating  between  two  given  points  on 
the  map  it  cannot  bo  checked  by  interpolating  between  two  other  points. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  a  point  has  been  interpolated  between  two  diagonally 
opposite  comers  of  a  square,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  coincide  with  a 
pomt  interpolated  between  the  other  two  comers,  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
all  four  comeis  lie  in  the  same  plane.  This  applies  especially  to  the  above 
method  of  interpolation,  but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  interpolating 
by  any  of  the  other  methods. 

(h)  Tracing*doth  method.  Let  A  and  B,  Fig.  528  (6),  be  two 
points  on  a  mx^  whose  elevations  are  30.3  and  32.7  ft.  respect- 
ivdy.  It  is  desired  to  interpolate  two  points  whose  elevations 
are  31  and  32  ft.  A  piece  of  tracing-cloth  is  ruled  with  hori- 
zontal lines,  any  oonv«iient  distance  apart,  each  space  represent- 
ing 0.1  ft.,  and  the  lines  representing  whole  feet  being  numbered 
from  0  to  10.  Any  point  on  the  line  representing  0.3  ft.  is  set 
at  A  and  held  there  by  a  prick  point.  The  tracing  is  then  swung 
on  this  point  as  a  pivot  until  the  2.7-ft.  line  passes  through  B. 
The  points  where  the  1-ft.  line  and  the  2-ft.  line  crosses  AB 
are  pricked  through,  for  they  are  the  required  points.  Thus 
the  tracing-cloth  can  be  used  over  and  over  for  interpolating 
any  number  of  points. 
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5u0«Ni<Hi«.     (1)  The  Dumber  and  spuins  of  the  parallel   lines    will 
depend  upon  the  scale  of  the  mip  uid  upon  the  greatest  difTerenccfl  in 

ia  Lntetpolation.     Thus,  for  example,  if  the  BcaJn  of  the  ra^fe" l^n"- OT  ft., 

SO  ft.,  then  40  to  eo  hnes  say  ja  in.  apart  may  be  ruled.     If  nier/are  SO 

may  be  interpolated  up  to  say  5  ft.  This  ranRe  msy  be  doubled  by  caJli^ 
each  space  0.2  ft.,  quadruiijed  by  calling  each  space  0.4  ft.,  and  so  on 
Thus  a  piece  o(  cloth  the  size  of  a  n,»t»l  fH  will  nfip^  h.  la 
(2)  Hartna  ruled  lines  to  aiii 
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(c)  Home-mada  device.     Let  the  parallelogram  in  Fig,  528  (c) 

represent  the  inaide  edg^  of  a,  jointed  frame  with  parallel 

thi«ads  stretched  across,  such 

as  that  shown  in  Fig.  S2g  (d). 

Let    it    be    required    to    inter- 

pohtte  between  two  pointa,  A 

and   B,    whose   elevations   are 

£2.3  and  58.6  respectively.    Set 

the  2.3  point  on  one  edge  at  A 

and  the  8.6  point  on  the  other 

edge  at  B.    Then  thread  5  will 

cross  AB  at  a  point  on  the  65-ft. 

Tia.  &2S  («).  contour.     Likewise  if  points  on 

the  63-,  B1-,  56-,  57-,  and  SS-tt. 

eont«ura  are  desired  they  will  be  where  the  oonespouding 

threads  cross  AB. 
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In  making  this  device  the  number  and  spacing  of  threads 
will  depend  upon  the  conditions  named  in  the  suggestions  given 
above  for  drawing  lines  on  tracing-cloth.  The  directions  for 
making  the  particular  form  shown  in  Fig.  628  (d)  were  given 


FiQ.  628  id). 

by  Mr.  I.  T.  Famham  in  the  Engineering  News,  July  30,  1903. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  of  a  number  of  devices  in  common  use, 
all  depending  upon  the  principle  of  similar  triangles.* 

529.  Accuracy  Required  in  Plotting.  The  same  consid- 
erations which  determine  the  accuracy  required  in  field  work 
(p.  7)  and  govern  the  choice  of  scale  (p.  4S0)  will  determine  also 
the  accuracy  required  in  plotting.  As  a  rule,  distances  should 
be  laid  oil  as  accurately  as  the  scale  adopted  will  permit.  Not 
all  parts  of  a  map,  however,  should  be  plotted  with  the  same 
accuracy.  Plot  accurately  things,  located  acciu*ately  in  the 
field — slight  things  slighted  in  the  field.  Thus,  for  example, 
traverse  lines  and  boundary  lines  should  be  plotted  accurately, 
but  indefinite  or  unimportant  details  such  as  river-banks,  paths^ 
wood  roads,  and  contour  lines  may  be  plotted  with  much  less 
care. 

530.  Speed.  The  suggestions  concerning  speed  in  field  work 
(p.  8)  hold  good  for  plotting  also.  Perhaps  nothing  contributes 
to  speed  more  than  working  up  the  field  notes  properly,  and 
getting  data  together  before  beginning  to  plot.  (Chapter  XL.) 
Free-hand  sketches  of  transit  Unes  with  angles  and  distances 
marked  on  the  sketches  will  often  save  delay  in  looking  up 
notes.  Skill  in  using  the  drawing  instruments  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  an  economical  method  of  procedure*  Like  oper^ 
ations  should  be  grouped.    Thus,  for  example,  all  lines  that  can 


*  See  Enaineenng  Newt,  1900,  Vol.  I.  pp.  211. 307.  410,  and  1900.  Vol.  J\ 
pp.  62, 109. 
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be  drawn  with,  one  position  of  ihe  T-square  and  trian^es  should 
be  finished  before  beginning  another  set  of  lines.  When  the 
scale  is  in  hand,  all  measurements  which  can  be  made  at  that 
time  should  be  laid  off.  Make  sure  that  the  skeleton  of  the 
survey  is  correct  by  systematic  checks  (p.  494)  before  plotting 
details. 

531.  Copying  and  Transferring  Maps.  Several  methods 
are  given  below. 

(1)  Pin  the  map  to  be  copied  on  the  drawing-board  with  a 
dean  sheet  of  paper  underneath,  and  prick  through  the  im- 
portant points  with  a  sharp  fine  needle.  Work  with  system 
so  as  not  to  omit  any  points,  and  when  the  upper  sheet  is  re- 
moved find  first  ^e  points  which  determine  the  principal  lines 
and  then  work  up  the  less  important  details.  Several  copies 
can  be  pricked  at  once,  and  the  holes  in  the  original  map  may 
almost  be  obliterated  by  rubbing  them  on  the  back  of  the  sheet 
with  a  smooth  hard  substance. 

(2)  Copy  the  map  with  a  pantograph  (p.  443). 

(3)  Trace  the  map  and  print  it  on  blue  or  brown  process 
paper  (pp.  451  to  454). 

(4)  Rule  squares  of  any  desired  size  on  the  original  map, 
draw  an  equal  number  of  squares  on  another  sheet  of  paper, 
and  plot  each  important  point  by  its  distances  from  two  sides 
of  the  square  in  which  it  is  located.  Unimportant  points  may 
be  located  by  eye.  If  it  is  desired  to  reduce  or  enlarge  the  map 
draw  the  squares  on  the  clean  sheet  to  a  smaUer  or  larger  scale. 

(5)  Trace  the  map  on  thin  tough  tracing  paper,  rub  the 
reverse  side  of  the  paper  along  all  of  the  lines  with  a  soft  black 
pencil,  pin  the  paper  over  a  clean  sheet  of  drawing  paper, 
blackened  side  downward,  and  go  over  the  lines  with  a  sharp 
hard  pencil  imder  moderate  pressure.  This  will  leave  a  faint 
tracing  on  the  clean  paper  which  can  be  inked  afterward.  While 
rubbing  the  lead  on  the  back  of  the  tracing  paper,  lay  the 
latter  on  a  hard  smooth  surface,  as  a  steel  triangle,  so  that  the 
lead  will  spread  evenly. 

(6)  Maps  may  be  copied  by  the  aid  of  light  from  beneath, 
just  as  small  tracings  on  thick  paper  can  be  made  by  holding 
the  two  sheets  against  a  window  pane.  The  map  with  the  dean 
paper  over  it  should  be  laid  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and  a  strong 
light  reflected  through  from  beneath.  ***    A  cloth  may  be  thrown 

*See  EngineerSno  Newt,  Deo.  29,  1904,  for  a  frame  modeled  after  a 
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over  the  head  to  exclude  all  light  except  that  whieh  oomes 
through  the  glass. 

(7)  Maps  may  be  photographed — a  method  chiefly  used  for 
producing  small  copies  for  printed  reports  by  the  method  of 
photo-reproduction. 

Only  methods  (2),  (4),  and  (7)  can  be  used  for  copjring  to  a 
different  scale  from  that  of  the  original  map.  Method  (3)  is 
the  most  common,  since  any  number  of  prints  can  be  made 
from  one  trating.  Method  (4)  is  used  a  good  deal  for  drawing 
portions  of  government  maps  to  larger  scale.  Method  (5)  is 
particularly  useful  in  city  work,  such  as  transferring  plots  of 
buildings  from  one  sheet  to  another. 

photographer's  retouching  frame,  and  also  for  a  rotigh^aod-ready  expedient, 
tor  camp  use  made  from  a  light  placed  in  a  box  or  barrel,  with  a  pieoQ 
(d  ^ass  acroes  the  top. 
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FxNiBRiNo  the  map  iDcIadra  such  work  as  inking,  tracing,  sbading, 
ooloring,  lettering,  water-lining,  putting  on  conventional  signs,  desisning 
titles,  drawing  meridian  needles,  ruling  border  lines,  and  cleaning  the  arsw« 
ing.     Directions  and  suggestions  for  this  work  are  given  in  tliUs  chapter. 


532*  Requirements  for  Maps.  Certain  requirements 
oc'umon  to  all  good  maps  are  given  below,  followed  by  addi- 
tional requirements  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  drawing  maps 
for  special  purposes. 

(a)  Specifications  for  workmanship,  (1)  Clean-cut  ink  lines 
accurately  drawn  (p.  446) — plain  unmistakable  figures  (p.  27) 
— good  lettering  (p.  507) — symmetrical  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment (p.  504) — neat  appearance. 

(6)  What  in  general  should  appear  on  a  map.  (1)  A  neat, 
explicit  title.  (2)  The  scale  given  in  figures  and  also  drawn 
on  the  map.  (3)  A  meridian  needle  showing  the  direction  of 
the  true  meridian,  or  two  needles  showing  the  direction  of  the 
true  and  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  with  the  magnetic  decHnatUm 
given  in  fig^ires,  (4)  Important  data  such  as  the  date  and  the 
name  of  the  surveyor.  (5)  A  simple  border  line.  (6)  Explan- 
atory notes.     (7)  A  k^  to  all  symbols  used. 

(e)  Remark.  In  some  cases,  as  for  example  when  maps  are  made  for 
photo-reproduction,  the  scale  is  drawn  but  not  given  in  figures.  When 
a  magnetic  meridian  aidds  nothing  to  the  value  of  a  map,  as  is  often  the 
case,  it  is  better  to  draw  only  the  true  needle,  and  to  omit  the  value  of  the 
declination.  A  note,  however,  should  make  clear  that  it  is  the  true  and 
not  the  magnetic  needle  which  is  shown. 

(d)  Additional  requirements  for  an  ordinary  map  will  depend, 
of  course,  upon  the  use  to  which  the  map  will  be  put.  Assuming 
that  this  consideration  governed  the  field  work,  it  is  probable  that 
any  data  which  appear  in  the  field  notes  (in  addition  to  those 
required  for  plotting)  should  appear  also  on  the  map.  The 
most  important  requirements  for  an  ordinary  property  mi^> 
are:   (1)  Property  lines  indicated  as  such.    (2)  Lengths  of  aO 
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idary  lines  and  character  of  boundaries,  i.e.,  kinds  ot  fences, 
(3)  Angles  at  the  intersections  of  boundary  lines.  (4) 
ts  of  intersection  (boundary  comers)  properly  referenced 
respect  to  permanent  objects,  and  all  monuments  marked 
ich.  (5)  Street  lines,  curb  lines,  and  building  lines  clearly 
;ated  as  such.  (6)  Property  lines  of  adjoining  land  which 
rsect  the  boundaries  of  the  traci)  smrveyed  shown  and 
es  given.  (7)  At  least  one  boundary  line  properly  refer- 
d  (by  offsets  and  bearing  if  possible,  see  remark,  p.  203), 
Names  of  the  proprietors  of  adjoining  land.  (9)  Names  of 
ets,  streams,  etc. 

I  Remark.  Incomplete  maps  are  aometimeB  as  bad  aa  inaccarate 
3,  and  are  frequently  the  cause  of  boundary  disputes.  In  some  states 
.  laws  exist  prescribing  what  shall  appear  on  a  map  before  it  will  be 
ved  for  public  record.  Among  such  requirements,  in  addition  to 
e  given  above,  are:  The  certificate  of  the  surveyor  that  the  plat  is 
rrect  one,  and  that  the  monuments  described  in  it  have  been  planted 
herein  described;  also  the  acknowledged  signatures  of  all  persons 
easing  title  to  aay  of  the  land  in  the  tract,  and,  sometimes  tnose  o^ 
•ining  ownera. 

i  a  paper  on  The  Ownership  of  Surveys  and  what  Conatiiutee  a  Stirvey 
Map  Professor  William  G.  Raymond  discusses  the  requirements  for  a 
i  map,  and  makes  some  particularly  valuable  suggestions  concerning 
>s  intended  for  public  record.  This  paper  originally  appeared  in 
Polytechnic,  the  student  journal  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute^ 
is  reprinted  in  Professor  Raymond's  Plane  Sxirveying  and  also  in  Pro- 
or  Johnson's  book  on  surveying. 

/)  Requirements  for  topographic  maps  in  addition  to  those 
3ady  given  are:  (1)  Contours  shown  and  plainly  marked 
h  elevations  (p.  518).  (2)  Different  topographic  features 
icated  by  conventional  signs  (p.  519).  (3)  Datum  (actual 
assumed)  given  in  a  note  (p.  527).  (4)  Different  portions 
the  map  tinted  with  different  colors  (p.  522).  This  last 
[uirement  is  for  a  limited  class  of  maps  only. 

g)  Remark.  Maps  for  special  purposes  must  meet  special  requirements, 
OS,  for  example,  on  page  211  are  given  the  requirements  tor  a  map 
de  for  an  architect.  Entirely  different  data  must  be  given  on  maps 
use  in  landscape  work,  mining,  railroad  work,  and  court  proceedings. 
e  aim  should  be  to  make  maps  for  such  purposes  explicit  and  comp  lete 
3  a  working  drawing,  with  all  necessary  dimensions  and  explanatory 
:es. 

533.  The  General  Mettiod  of  Procedure  in  finishing  a  map 
■XX  it  has  been  plotted  in  pencil  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 
)  Decide  upon  the  general  arrangement  of  border  lines, 
staring,  etc.,  and  draw  the  working-limit  line.  (See  the  next 
tide.)  (2)  Ink  in  the  main  lines  such  as  street  lines,  boundary 
les,  etc.  (p.  506).  (3)  Ink  in  details  such  as  buildings, 
•earns,  etc.  (4)  Letter  the  map,  putting  on  dimensions  and 
e  small  single-stroke  lettering  first,  but  sketching  the  names 
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of  streets,  streams,  property  owners,  etc.,  in  pencil  if  then 
is  any  lik^iliood  of  the  small  lettering  interfmng  with  or  crowd- 
ing the  principal  names  (p.  506).  (5)  Finish  the  conventional 
signs  if  there  are  any.  (6)  Print  the  title  and  explanatory 
notes  (p.  523).  (7)  Draw  the  meridian  needle  and  the  scale 
(p.  526).     (8)  Draw  the  key  or  legend,  if  one  is  necessary. 

Note.  The  above  method  of  prooednre  may  be  followed  whether  tbe 
map  is  traced  or  inked  directly  od  the  drawing  paper.  If,  however,  the 
map  ia  to  be  tinted,  the  tints  may  be  laid  on  before  inking,  thoiugh  many 
engineers  prefer  to  use  waterproof  ink  and  to  lay  on  the  tint  after  inkins* 

534.  Arrangement*  (a)  Border  lines.  Draw  the  border 
lines  in  pencil.  If  they  are  to  be  square  with  the  points  of  the 
compass  (a  question  discussed  on  page  490)  one  side  of  the 
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rectangle  is  either  drawn  parallel  to  a  meridian  line  or  else 
plotted  from  a  line  of  known  bearing.  If  the  directions  of  border 
lines  are  immaterial,  draw  the  smallest  rectangle  consistent 
with  a  good  arrangement  of  the  map  aa  a  whole.  Space  must 
be  provided  for  a  title,  a  meridian  needle^  and  the  necessary 
explanatory  notes.  Draw  a  pencil  guide  line  about  }  in.  Inside 
of  the  border  line;  no  line  of  the  map  should  extend  beyond 
thii?  working  limit.    Draw  another  pencil  line  from  1  to  1)  in. 
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:>xit6ide  of  the  border  line  which  will  be  the  edge  of  the  finiflhed 
[irawing  after  it  is  trimmed.  Avoid  making  a  map  square,  a 
cvith  its  vertical  edge  much  longer  than  its  horizontal  edga 
In  Fig.  534  the  over-all  dimensions  are  such  that  the  tradng 
will  fit  inside  of  a  standard  blue-print  frame  designed  for  sheets 
of  "double-elephant"  size.  (See  p.  523  for  inking  border  lines.) 
(&)  Lettering.  Having  decided  which  edge  of  the  map  is  to 
be  the  top  (see  p.  490),  print  words  and  dimensions  so  that  they 
can  be  read  when  either  the  bottom  or  the  right-hand  edge  of 
the  map  is  held  next  to  the  body,  i.e.,  print  from  left  to  right 
and  from  the  bottom  upward.  In  only  one  case  should  the 
printing  read  downward — ^when  the  line  extends  in  the  general 
direction  of  a  diagonal  from  the  upper  left-hand  corner  to  the 
lower  right-hand  comer  of  the  map.  (See  p.  517.)  It  is  a  very 
common  mistake  for  beginners,  working  from  different  edges 
of  the  drawing-board,  to  put  on  dimensions  and  words  upside 
down,  especially  dimensions.     (See  Fig.  534.) 

(c)  Titles^  The  best  place  for  a  title  is  in  the  lower  right-- 
hand comer,  for  in  searching  through  a  pile  of  maps  it  is  con^ 
venient  to  raise  simply  the  lower  comer  of  each  map  without 
disturbing  the  pile  until  the  title  of  the  map  sought  for  is  ex- 
posed to  view.  Frequently,  however,  there  is  no  room  for  a 
title  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  or  there  is  a  much  larger 
vacant  space  elsewhere  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  place. the  title 
for  the  sake  of  a  symmetrical  appearance.  For  the  same  reason 
the  meridian  needle  and  explanatory  notes  are  placed  in  the 
most  open  space,  though  as  a  rule  the  explanatory  notes  should 
be  near  the  title,  and  the  meridian  needle  near  the  bottom  of 
the  map.  Never  place  the  title  inside  of  the  property  mapped. 
(See  page  523  for  size  of  title.) 

{d)  Names  of  streets,  streams,  property  owners,  etc.,  are  placed  in 
vacant  spaces  where  they  will  catch  the  eye,  but  not  where  they 
will  obscure  any  part  of  the  map.  If  possible  place  the  names 
of  a  street  in  the  center  of  that  street,  and  the  name  of  a  property 
owner  parallel  to  the  boundary  line  between  his  land  and  the 
property  mapped. 

(e)  Final  suggestions  for  arrangement.  (1)  Put  on  necessary 
dimensions  before  printing,  words,  and  do  not  put  on  either 
until  the  lines  of  the  map  have  been  inked.  (Note  ^n  exception 
in  secMon  lining,  p.  522.)  (2)  Ink  the  border  line  last — ^it 
may  have  to  be  changed  sli^tly.    (3)  When  working  on  the 
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miscellaneous  small  lettering,  plan  to  leave  space  for  the  names 
which  require  large  letters — it  is  frequently  expedient  to  sketch 
the  latter  roughly  in  pencil  first. 

535.  Inking.  (1)  Make  sure  that  the  ruling  pen  is  in  good 
working  order  before  beginning  to  ink  (p.  440).  (2)  Make  the 
lines  dear  cut  and  fairly  heavy  especially  on  tracings — the  general 
tendency  is  to  make  lines  too  light  (p.  451).  Widths  of  lines 
may  vary  according  to  their  importance,  but  use  the  same 
width  of  line  for  like  details.  (3)  Be  careful  to  follow  the 
pencil  lines  exactly.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  plot  accurately  in 
penicil  only  to  lose  accuracy  in  inking?  (4)  Follow  the  general 
directions  for  inking,  page  446.  (5)  Ink  the  lines  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  the  most  important  lines  first.  (6)  Edges 
of  streams  and  similar  indefinite  lines  should  not  be  ruled  but 
should  be  drawn  free-hand  zigzagging.  Use  a  ruling  pen  or 
a  contour  pen  for  free-hand  work  to  secure  a  uniform  width  of 
line.  (7)  The  map  will  ''stand  out''  better  if  portions  of  the 
outlines  of  details  are  drawn  heavy,  i.e.,  if  outline  shading  is 
employed,  as  in  working  drawing.  (See  the  next  article.)  (8) 
It  is  not  customary  to  ink  the  traverse  lines,  but  if  they  are 
shown  at  all  they  are  usually  drawn  in  red  ink.  If  it  is  desired 
to  show  the  location  of  stations  this  may  be  done  without 
inking  the  traverse  lines  by  merely  drawing  a  very  small  circle 
in  red  ink  around  each  station  point;  small  equilateral  tri- 
angles are  used  for  triangulation  stations.  In  some  maps  such 
as  those  of  mines  it  is  important  to  show  all  stations.  (9)  The 
dashes  in  broken  lines  should  be  short  and  close  together, 
thus; — 

536,  Outline  Sliading*  City  blocks,  buildings,  bridges, 
outlines  of  land  against  water  and  similar  objects  should  be 
shaded  as  projectionSf  while  streams,  lakes,  streets,  and  road- 
ways should  be  treated  as  depressions.  Thus,  for  example,  if 
the  top  of  the  map  is  north,  the  south  and  east  sides  of  a  building 
are  the  heavy  lines,  while  in  the  case  of  a  stream  it  is  the  north 
and  west  banks  that  are  shaded.  In  the  free-hand  shading 
of  coast  lines  or  roadways,  half  or  quarter  strength  shade  lines 
at  the  proper  angle  are  sometimes  used. 

537.  Use  of  Colored  Inks.  Lines  which  represent  existing 
features  are  almost  invariably  drawn  in  black,  but  propoeed 
changes,  such  as  a  new  layout  for  a  road  or  a  change  of  grade 
for  a  street,  ve  usually  shown  in  red.    Contour-Jines  are  fre- 
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quently  drawn  in  sepia  or  seal-brown,  and  water-Klines  in  blue 
(except  on  tracings).  These  are  the  principal  colors  used 
unless  a  map  is  tinted.  On  special  maps  additional  colors  are 
used  to  bring  out  different  features,  as,  for  example,  when  the 
workings  in  the  different  levels  of  a  mine  are  shown  on  the  same 
plan  and  a  different  color  is  used  for  each  level.  Dimension 
lines  are  usually  drawn  in  red  with  black  arrow-heads. 

id)  Prepared  colored  inks  furnished  ia  bottles  are  often  unsatisfactory 
and  deteriorate  rapidly.  Test  bfy  drawins  'sevoral  lines  as  wide  as  will  be 
required  on  the  map.  If  the  ink  seems  thin  and  gathers  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  iearmg  the  end  of  the  line  a  more  pronounced  oolor  than  other 
portions,  it  should  be  rejected.  If  water-proof  qualities  are  not  desired 
the  most  satisfactory  colors  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  water-colors  with 
just  enough  water  to  make  the  mixture  flow  readily  from  the  pen.  Use 
scarlet  vermilion  for  red,  burnt  sienna  for  brown,  and  Prussian  blue  for 
blue. 

538.  Tracings.  General  directions  for  tracing  are  given  on 
p.  451.  Most  of  the  directions  for  finishing  a  map  in  ink 
(Art.  535)  apply  also  to  tracing.  If  colored  inks  are  used  it 
should  be  remembered  that  colors  known  as  ''earths,"  such  as 
deep  yellows  and  browns,  will  give  the  whitest  lines  on  blue- 
prints, while  blues  will  almost  vanish  in  printing  as  they  oGeat 
little  resistance  to  the  sun's  rays.  Many  of  the  prepared  red 
inks  will  give  only  faint  lines,  but  a  ecarlet  vermilion  water-color 
(Art.  537  (a))  will  give  fairly  white  lines. 

When  the  map  has  been  traced  on  the  smooth  side  of  the 
cloth  a  nice  finish  can  be  given  by  rubbing  colored  pencils  on 
the  reverse  or  rough  side,  using  the  conventional  tints  given  on 
page  523.  Hold  the  pencil  fiat  to  spread  the  tint  quickly  and 
evenly,  then  use  an  old  dried-up  eraser  to  rub  the  color  down 
until  it  is  free  from  streaks  and  as  uniform  as  a  wash  tint.  Too 
soft  an  eraser  will  take  the  tint  off  instead  of  rubbing  it  in. 
Finish  by  rubbing  with  a  cloth.  The  tracing-cloth  will  only 
take  about  so  much  color.  Lighter  tints  may  be  obtained  by 
rubbing  less  color  on  in  the  first  place.  For  streams  and  bodies 
of  water  the  deepest  blue  is  near  the  shor&»lines  and  this  is 
gradually  worked  out  to  almost  no  color  in  the  center.  Some- 
times excellent  effects  may  be  obtained  by  section-lining  in 
color  instead  of  spreading  colors  evenly.  For  lettering  tracings 
by  shifting  letters  underneath  see  page  517. 

539,  Lettering.*  Good  lettering  does  not  depend  to  such 
an  extent  as  is  generally  supposed  upon  ability  to  handle  a 

*The  single-stroke  system  of  lettering  has  already  been  explained  on 
pases  24  to  29,  and  hence  this  article  deals  mainly  with  lett^«  which  oannot 
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pen.  If  letters  are  properiy  formed,  well  proportioned,  and 
well  spaced  the  general  effect  will  be  pleasing  even  though  the 
fitrokes  are  made  free-hand  and  are  ragged.  A  knowledge  of 
the  essentials  of  good  lettering  is  all  the  more  important  wh«i 
the  ruling-pen  and  straight-edge  are  used,  for  the  mere  fact 
that  the  letters  are  not  drawn  free-hand  indicates  that  an  extra 
effort  was  made  to  do  good  work,  and  hence  extra-good  results 
may  be  expected.  Letters  in  the  same  word  belonging  to 
different  styles  of  alphabets,  and  letters  too  wide  or  too  narrow 
for  their  heights^  are  defects  which  show  ignorance,  and  no 
mere  skill  in  execution  can  atone  for  this.  A  knowledge  of 
the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters  in  at  least  one  gpod 
standard  alphabet,  such  as  the  Gothic,  may  be  gained  in  a 
very  short  time  and  will  go  far  toward  helping  the  beginner 
to  do  satisfactory  lettering. 

(a)  Styl£  of  lettsrs.  Letters  on  m&ps  should  be  simple. 
Ornate  letters  indicate  extra  effort  to  produce  good  ^eots, 
and  when  they  are  poorly  executed,  as  they  frequently  are,  the 
failure  is  more  pronounced  than  if  only  a  simple  dignified  style 
had  been  att^npted.  Poor  lettering  may  ruin  the  appearance 
of  a  map,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
to  give  to  lettering  an  undue  prominence.  Too  often  time  wasted 
in  ornamental  lettering  could  have  been  used  to  advantage  in 
plotting  the  map  more  accurately,  and  occasionally  such  letter* 
ing  is  used  to  impress  the  uninitiated  with  the  excellence  of  a 
very  poor  map. 

There  are  two  standard  alphabets  which  form  the  basis  of 
map  lett^ing,  i.e.,  Gothic  and  Roman,  Capital  letters  of  the 
Roman  style  are  simple  and  very  effective    Th^  are  po'faaps 

be  made  wi^h  sio^le  strokes.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  treat  the  subject 
of  lettering  in  detail,  but  rather  to  gaide  the  student  in  his  study  of  books 
on  lettering,  ewecially  those  recommended  below. 

"Lettering,"  by  C.  E.  Sherman,  C.E.  (Midland  Publishing  Co.,  Columbus. 
Ohio).  Especialiy  good  lor  forms  and  proportionfl  of  letters,  for  <»der  and 
sequence  of  strokes  in  forming  letters,  and  as  an  all-around  book  on  map 
lettering. 

"Lettenng  for  Draftsmen,  Engdneers,  and  Student?."  by  Charles  W. 
Heinhardt  (The  D.  Van  Nostrand  JPublishing  Co.,  New  York).  Especially 
good  for  sini^eHstroke  free-hand  lettering. 

"Plain  Lettering,"  by  Professor  Henry  S.  Jacoby  (Enfldneering  News 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York).  Gives  in  detail  the  exact  form  and  pro- 
portions of  kvbters  of  different  «tyles,  and  also  definite  rulee  for  apaomg. 
E&pecially  adapted  for  exact  work  with  instruments, 

^Free^Hand  Lettering."  by  Victor  T.  Wilson,  M.E.  (John  Wiley  ^ 
Sons)..  An  admirable  presentation  of  *'  the  development  of  a  latter,  a  word, 
or  lines  of  words  by  the  sketch  method,  analogous  to  that  used  in  other 
Tee-hftnd  drawing. 
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the  most  beautiful  of  all  letters,  but  the  spurs,  dehoate  serifs, 
and  hair-Hnes  are  difficult  to  draw,  and  if  not  ezeomted  well 
they  are  especially  noticeable  because  the  eye  is  so  accustomed 
to  the  comparatively  perfect  forms  in  ordinary  type.  The 
student  is  therefore  advised  to  adopt  the  Gothic  style  and  to 
stick  to  it  until  he  has  become  skillful  enough  to  undertake  the 
other.  One  alphabet  thoroughly  mastered  will  pave  the  way 
to  another.  Letters  may  be  drawn  upright  or  inclined.  It  is 
somewhat  easier  to  secure  a  uniform  appearance  if  the  letters 
are  inclined,  since  slight  variations  from  the  standard  slope 
are  less  noticeable  than  equal  variations  from  the  verticaL 

(6)  The  general  method  of  procedure  is  to  draw  top  and 
bottom  guide-lines  in  pencil,  to  block  out  the  letters  with  a  sharp 
pencil,  and  then  to  ink  them  with  a  writing-pen.  Even  an  expert 
usually  requires  a  bottom  guide-line,  and  the  be^nner  will  need 
one  at  the  top  also. 

(c)  The  size  of  letters  depends  upon  the  importance  of 
the  object  described,  the  scale  of  the  drawing,  and  the  size  of 
the  map.  The  following  proportions  are  approximately  those 
suggested  by  Professor  Charles  McMillan:* 

Heicht  of  Heifl^t  of  SmiU 

Soato  Lonrest  Upric^t  Letten  for  Ex- 

Capitau  planatory  Notes 

tIv  or  1  inch"  50  ft.       0.6  inch       0.12  inch 

Y^  or  1  inch-=200  ft.  0.5  inch  0.10 

f^  or  1  foot»  1  mile  0.4  inch  0.06  inch 

In  the  author's  judgment  the  heights  given  above  for  capital 
letters  should  be  reduced  0.1  inch  in  each  case.  Gothic  capitals 
0.5  inch  high  are  large  enough  for  most  maps,  and  often  0.3 
inch  is  a  better  height. 

Frequently  it  is  the  size  of  the  map  and  not  the  scale  which 
determines  the  heights  of  letters.  Thus  another  writer  suggests 
that  ''As  a  rule  no  letter  should  exceed  0.03  of  the  length  of 
the  shorter  border  of  the  drawing  on  which  it  appears."  It 
would  seem  as  if  this  rule  places  the  limit  too  high  for  ordinary 
maps,  and  that  ^^  of  the  length  of  the  shorter  border  is  a  better 
maximum  height  for  letters.  The  tendency  is  to  make  letters 
too  large— they  should  not  ''stare  one  in  the  face"  upon  pick- 
ing up  a  nu^ 

•  Sberman's  ''Lettocfnc"  p.  13. 
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(<2)  Proportions  of  lbtters.  A  good  unit  used  in  pro- 
portioning letters  is  one-sixth  the  height,  and  the  width  of  a 
letter  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  this  unit.  The  widths  of 
Gothic  capitals  may  be  given  as  follows:  * 

J  is  4    units  wide 

Lis  4i 

F.  H,  N,  P,  and  U  are  4i 

B>  E>  R>  <uxl  8  A'o  41 

O,  T>  V.  and'Z  aw  5 

A>  C>  G>  IC  O,  Q.  X>  and  Y  are5) 
Mis  6 

Wis  7i 

The  letter  |  is  one  unit  wide,  and  this  is  the  width  of  the 
stems  of  all  of  the  letters.  Although  the  first  step  in  proportion- 
ing a  letter  is  to  determine  its  width,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
observe  other  proportions.  These  proportimr  may  ba  studied 
from  a  chart  in  which  each  letter  is  outliiisd  upon  a  surface 
divided  into  unit  squares.  (See  pp.  511  to  515.)  In  ordinary 
work  letters  are  so  small  that  these  squares  are  not  drmvn, 
proportions  being  estimated  by  eye.  Proportions  are  arbitrary 
and  may  be  varied,  but.  until  the  beginner  has  acquired  a  sense 
of  proportion,  he  should  be  guided  by  the  letters  in  Plates  I 
toVI,pp.  511  to515. 

(e)  Pencimnq  the  letters.  Use  a  hard  pencil  with  a 
sharp  point.  Penciling  should  be  done  with  care,  for  if  the 
letters  are  not  well  proportioned  and  well  spaced  in  pencil 
they  are  seldom  improved  in  inking.  When  the  Gothic  letters 
are  too  large  for  single  strokes  proceed  as  follows:  (1)  Rule  top 
and  bottom  guide-lines.  (2)  Place  a  dot  }  of  height  aboi^ 
bottom  guide-line,  thus  estimating  once  for  all  the  unit  for 
proportioning  and  for  the  thickness  of  stems.  (3)  Block  out 
the  letters  in  pencil,  using  limiting  verticals  or  •'width-lines." 
The  distance  between  the  "width-lines"  for  any  letter  is  given 
above  in  \mits  of  J  the  height;  to  estimate  this  distance  draw 
the  left-hand  width-line  and  place  a  dot  on  one  of  the  guide- 
lines 6  imits  to  the  right,  as  if  the  letter  were  to  occupy  a 
square,  then  cut  off  or  add  to  this  square  the  necessary  space 
according  to  whether  the  letter  is  narrower  or  wider.    This  is 

^ffliennan's  '*  Lettering,"  p.  8. 
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done  by  eye»  no  measurements  being  made.  It  is  better  to 
finish  one  letter  before  drawing  the  width-lines  for  the  next  in 
order  to  space  correctly.  In  drawing  any  letter  there  are  two 
things  to  observe:  (a)  the  sequence  of  strokes  and  (6)  the 
placing  of  dots  to  seciure  proper  proportions.  Thus  in  the  ||» 
Plat«  I,  the  first  four  strokes  are  vertical  strokes  and  the  dot 
half-way  up  is  made  before  strokes  5  and  6.  In  most  letters 
the  strokes  on  or  near  the  width-lines  are  made  first,  followed 
by  parallel  strokes.  In  letters  like  M;  Ni  K>  W>  *^<i  Y  ^^^ 
placing  of  one  or  more  guiding  dots  is  very  important. 

Remark.  The  directions  given  are  for  lettering  on  paper.  In  lettering 
on  tracing-cloth  many  deviceB  may  be  uaed  for  shortening  the  work,  mm 
for  example  as  a  sheet  ruled  in  squares  to  slij)  under  the  cloth,  or  one  on 
which  inclined  lines  have  been  ruled  to  aid  in  getting  inclined  lettering 
at  the  proper  slope. 

(/)  A  STUDY  OP  THE  GoTHic  CAPITALS  in  detail  is  given  below.* 
The  order  of  strokes  may  be  varied  somewhat,  but  in  practicing 
it  is  well  to  observe  that  given  below  for  each  letter.  Consult 
the  letters  in  the  upper  row  of  each  plate  for  proportions,  ancf 
those  on  the  lower  row  for  methods  of  construction.  Peculiar! 
ties  of  some  of  the  letters  can  be  learned  easily  at  the  outset— 
for  example:  the  horizontal  bars  of  H^  E>  F>  ^^d  B  ^^^^  more 
than  half-way  up,  while  those  of  P  and  R  are  not;  Qi  C>  G» 
and  Q  &i^  slightly  higher  than  other  letters,  extending  above 
the  top  and  below  the  bottom  guide-lines;  B;  E>  Kf  8»  X» 
and  Z  Ai'G  ^ot  so  wide  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom;  strokes 
5  and  6  of  the  M  ^o  not  meet  3  and  4;  stroke  5  in  K  does  not 
start  from  the  vertical  stem. 
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Plate  I 


*  With  the  kind  permission  of  Professor  Sherman  the  drawinn  in  thii 
article  have  been  modeled  after  similar  figures  in  his  book  on  lettering; 
and  the  directions  for  forming  the  letters  which  accompany  the  cut«  on 
pp.  512-515  are  taken  verbatim  from  pages  27  and  28  of  that  book. 
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H  After  cutting  off  1^  stems  from  a  square  to  obtain  the 
ciroumscribing  rectangle^  the  strokes  are  as  indicated,  1  and  2 
coinciding  with  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  rectan^o  respect- 
ively. Strokes  5  and  6  are  correctly  placed  by  first  bisecting 
the  height  with  a  dot — the  bar  to  be  slightly  above  mid-height. 

E  The  middle  bar  is  placed  by  the  use  of  a  dot  as  in  H  ^^^ 
is  half  the  length  of  the  bottom  bar.  The  top  bar  is  i  unit 
shorter  than  the  bottom  one. 

p  Central  bar  placed  slightly  above  the  middle  as  above, 
and  is  half  the  length  of  the  top  bar. 

I,  Cut  off  1|  units  from  a  square  to  get  its  width.  If  the 
next  succeeding  letter  in  a  word  is  /{,  narrow  the  L  to  4  units. 

T    Bisect  stroke  3  with  a  dot  to  guide  strokes  4  and  5. 

Plate  II 


;^! 


Is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  neatly,  the  trouble  being 
to  keep  the  junction  of  the  inclined  and  vertical  stems  from 
being  too  thick  without  making  the  middle  opening  appear  too 
large.  After  strokes  1,2, 3,  and  4  place  a  bisecting  dot  on  the 
lower  guide  Above  this  1}  units,  about,  place  another  dot, 
and  strokes  5  and  6  join  this  dot  with  points  on  the  top  guide 
about  i-  of  a  space  from  3  and  4.  Strokes  7  M[Ki  8  are  putdlel 
to  6  and  5  respectively,  making  the  inclined  parts  a  unit 
thick.  This  should  make  the  width  of  the  middle  portion  on 
the  lower  guide  less  than  a  unit. 

N  After  strokes  1»  2, 3,  and  4  place  dots  at  imit  distances 
from  1  and  2,  as  shown  at  top  and  bottom.  Stroke  5  begins 
at  the  dot  on  the  top  guide  and  ends  on  stroke  3  at  a  trifle  less 
than  two  units  from  the  bottom.  Stroke  6  is  parallel  to  5  and 
must  end  on  the  lower  dot.  The  inclined  stem  must  not  be 
over  a  unit  thick. 
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K  After  strokes  1  and  2  place  a  dot  on  2  two  units  above  the 
bottom.  Place  a  dot  on  the  top  guide  half  a  unit  from  the 
right  side,  and  3  joins  this  point  with  the  dot  on  2.  On  the 
lower  guide  place  a  dot  1}  imits  from  the  right  side,  and  another 
on  3  at  1 J  units  from  2  to  guide  stroke  5.  Strokes  4  and  6  are 
parallel  to  and  unit  distance  from  3  and  5  respectively. 

Z  After  strokes  1, 2, 3,  and  4  place  a  dot  on  3,  1}  imits  from 
the  right  side.  Stroke  5  joins  this  dot  with  the  left  end  of  4. 
Stroke  6  is  parallel  to  and  unit  distance  from  5,  but  must  end 
at  the  intersection  of  3  and  the  right  width-line;  some  shifting 
of  strokes  5  and  6  may  be  necessary  to  secure  this. 

Plate  III 


A  Find  its  rectangle,  bisect  the  top  by  a  dot  which  guides  1 
and  2.  After  drawing  3  and  4,  place  a  dot  2  units  from  the 
bottom;  strokes  5  and  6  are  equidistant  from  this  dot. 

The  vertexes  of  A  ^^^  V  ^ay  be  made  slightly  less  than  one 
unit  wide,  but  should  not  be  wider  than  a  unit. 

V  Bisect  the  bottom  of  its  rectangle  by  the  dot  which  guides 
1  and  2.  Strokes  3  and  4  are  simply  parallel  to  1  and  2  and 
at  unit  distance  as  shown. 

Yl  Mark  off  the  proper  rectan^e  by  adding  1 J  stems  to  a 
square,  then  place  dots  on  the  lower  guide  about  2  imits  from 
the  width-lines,  and  a  bisecting  dot  at  the  top.  These  dots 
guide  the  au^Iiazy  strokes  1,  2,  3,  and  4  which  guide  the  out^ 
lines. 

X  Place  dots  on  the  upper  guide  1}  units  from  the  width- 
lines.  Strokes  1  and  2  join  these  dots  with  the  lower  comers 
as  shown.  Strokes  Z  and  4  are  parallel  to  1  and  2  respectively 
and  at  unit  distaaces. 
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Y  Find  the  center  of  its  rectangle  quickly  by  eye,  and  place 
a  dot  half  a  unit  below;  this  guides  1  and  2  (a  unit  apart),  and 
marks  their  upper  extremities.  Strokes  3  and  4  join  these 
upper  extremities  with  the  upper  corners  as  shown. 

D  Requires  no  special  instructions  except  to  say  that  it 
is  helpful  to  use  bisecting  dots  to  guide  the  curved  strokes. 
Thus,  a  dot  should  be  placed  midheight  on  the  right  width- 
line,  and  stroke  3  is  then  made  symmetrical  with  this  dot. 

U  The  outside  strokes  may  be  made  first  if  desired  instead 
of  following  the  order  given. 

J    Stroke  1  should  begin  2}  units  above  the  bottom. 

Plate  V 


II 


pT 


P,  B^  A^^  R  The  middle  horizontals  in.  those  letters  are 
guided  by  first  placing  dots  at  mjdheight.  In  p  the  bar  is  a 
trifle  below  the  middle,  in  B  a  trifle  above,  while  in  R  it  may 
be  placed  in  the  middle. 

Of  C  •  Q  As  in  the  Boman  forms,  the  exteriors  of  the  curved 
lettens  are  better  drawn  first,  in  some  such  manner  as  shown 
before  the  interior  strokes  are  made.    Use  width-linee  and 
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bisecting  dots,  which  help  in  making  the  exterior  strokes  sym- 
metrical. 

Plate  VI 


G    Stroke  6  is  but  i  unit  below  the  center. 

S  One  method  of  making  the  strokes  is  given;  but  methods 
of  drawing  this  letter  vary  eonsiderably  with  different  drafts- 
men. Stroke  3  should  begin  2  units  above  the  guide.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  letter  shoidd  be  almost  horizontal. 

All  Gothic  curved  letters,  also,  should  extend  a  trifle  above 
and  below  the  guide*lines  to  cure  optical  defects. 

(g)  iNKQia  THE  UBTTEBS.  The  inking,  if  free-hand,  is  done 
with  a  writing-pea.  Among  the  pens  reconunended  are  Gillott's 
303  and  404,  and  Leonard's  ball-pointed  pen.  The  student 
should  try  a -number  of  different  styles  until  he  finds  one  that 
suits  him.  A  pen  will  work  better  after  it  has  been  "  broken  in" 
or  slightly  worn.  A  pen-holder  with  a  large  grip  is  the  best  for 
lettering. 

Begia  by  inking  the  pencil  outline,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
outside  edges  straight — if  the  inside  edges  are  ragged  it  does 
not  matter,  provided  the  space  between  outlines  is  to  be 
filled  in  solid.  Keep  inside  of  the  pencil  lines.  In  filling  in^ 
use  long  strokes.  After  a  letter  is  dry,  corners  may  be  made 
square  and  other  imperfections  touched  up,  although  very 
little  of  this  should  be  necessary.  Wipe  the  pen  frequently, 
and  do  not  overload  it  with  ink.  Keep  a  piece  of  paper  tacked 
to  the  board  to  try  the  pen  on  and  thus  start  the  even  flow  of 
ink.  SJ^^ds  are  t^eful  in  erasing  portions  of  letters  (p.  448). 
Keep  the  stopper  in  the  ink-bottle  to  exclude  dust,  to  prevent 
the  ink  from  deteriorating,  and  to  save  the  drawing  In  cafie 
the  bottle  is  upset. 
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Wh^i  the  extra  time  required  b  warranted^  the  outlineB 

may  be  inked  with  ruling-pen  and  compasses.  Special  effort 
should  then  be  made  to  seeure  clean-cut  corners  and  smooth 
curves. 

(h)  Common  defects.  (1)  The  begimier  almost  always 
makes  Gothic  letters  too  heavy  and  clumsy.  The  letters  out- 
lined in  ink  seem  correct,  but  after  the  outlines  have  been  filled 
in  solid  black,  the  stems  are  too  thick.  Thia  is  because  the 
thickness  of  the  outlines  is  added  to  the  space  between  them. 
Avoid  clumsy  letters  by  making  stems  slightly  narrower  in 
pemBil  than  seems  necessary.  (2)  Another  common  tendency 
is  te  make  st^ns  which  are  curved  ot  inclin.ed  thicker  than 
those  which  are  vertical  and  horizontal^  hence  such  letters  as 
O;  U)  M>  ^^d  W  ^^^  &P^  to  be  too  heavy.  (3)  Great  care 
is  necessary  to  avoid  a  too  heavy  appearance  at  acute  angles, 
as,  for  example,  at  the  bottom  of  the  V*  ^^^  ^^  ^^  junctions 
(top  and  bottom)  of  M,  ft,  and  VV- 

(i)  Spacing.*  Aim  to  space  the  letters  in  any  word"  so  that 
the  same  area  of  white  paper  will  show  between  letters.  This 
is  the  first  and  most  important  rule,  but  it  does  not  mean  that 
letters  should-  he  spaced  equal  distances  apart,  for  if  they  were^ 
tetters  like  L  and  A  which  do  not  entirely  fill  the  limiting  rect- 
angle will  often  appear  separated  from  other  liters.  Thus, 
for  example,  one  of  the  most  dxfiicult  words  in  which  to  space 
letters  correctly  is  LAW-  Whenever  the  letter  L  iA  adjacent 
to  a  letter  like  fiiorYil  it  is  necessary  to  close  up  the  spaoe.  and 
sometimes  to  shorten  slightly  the  horizontal  atem  of  the  L* 
Likewise  when  any  letter  which  does  not  fill  its  rectangle  occurs 
in  a  word  it  may  be  necessary  to  close  up  slightly  the  Bpsjce 
on  either  side.  The  closer  letters  are  together,  the  more  this 
is  necessary.  When  the  space  between  letters  is  two  or  three 
times  the  width  of  a  single  letter  the  distMices  betwetti  the 
centers  of  letters  may  be  made  equal  wi^out  offending  the 
eye. 

Ordinarily  the  space  between  two  words  should  be  at  least 
twice  as  great  as  the  normal  space  between  two  letters  When 
a  punctuation-mark  is  nsed  this  space  should  be  measured 
from  the  mark,   thus  increasing  slightly  the  space  between 


*  See  Sherman's  "Lettering,"  p.  10,  and  Wilson's  " Free-hand  Lettering." 
D.  28. 
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words.    The  vpttee  Bhould  be  still  laiiger  if  the  pimotoaticm- 
mark  »  a  period. 

In  lettering  traoings  it  is  often  best  to  sketoh  the  outlines  on 
paper  first,  and  then,  by  shifting  the  paper  back  and  forth  un- 
derneath the  tracing,  to  correct  amy  defects  in  the  apacing  of 
letters  or  words.  This  method  is  especially  useful  when  several 
lines  of  unequal  length  are  to  be  centered  with  respect  to  a  ver^ 
tical  axis  of  symmetry,  as  in  printing  titles.    (See  p.  524,) 

Remark.  Rules  for  proportioning  and  spftoing  should  not  be  followwl 
blindly.  They  ace  intended,  chiefly*  to  guide  the  b^nnner  to  a  proper 
sense  of  harmony  in  lettering,  without  which  no  set  of  rules  is  of  muoh 
avail. 

540.  General  Saggestions  for  Lettering  Mapt.     (1)  The 

general  eurrangement  of  the  lettering  (Art.  534,  p.  504)  requires 
that  wcHxk  be  printed  from  left  to  right  or  ^ 
from  ^e  bottom  up  except  when  the  geaeral 
direc^on  is  that  of  the  line  AB  in  Fig.  540. 
(2)  Aim  to  make  as  much  of  the  lettering  as 
possible  parallel  to  the  bottom  border-hne, 
or,  if  this  is  impracticable,  parallel  to  the 
side  bord^-lines.  An  exception  is  the 
lettering  along  property  lines.  (3)  In 
general,  words  should  be  in  straight  lines,  'f^o.  540 
although  there  are  many  exceptions  as,  for 
example,  the  name  of  a  curved  street  or  of  a  winding  river* 
Words  greatly  extended  like  the  names  of  towns  are  often  in 
long  sweeping  curves.  When  a  word  is  on  a  curve  the  axes  oi 
the  different  letters  should  be  radial  lines  unless  the  lett^s 
are  of  the  inclined  type.*  (4)  When  there  are  two  lines  of 
words  and  it  is  not  desired  to  center  them,  it  is  often  better  to 
start  the  second  line  so  that  it  will  extend  beyond  the  first. 
This  applies  especially  to  descriptive  matter  in  single-stroke 
lettering  which  is  a  little  too  long  for  a  single  line.  (5)  Names 
or  descriptions  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  there 
will  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  each  belongs,  either  between  the 
boundary-lines  of  an  object,  as  in  the  case  of  a  street  or  a  river, 
or  just  above,  as  in  the  case  of  a  narrow  stream,  or  to  just  the 
right  of  a  conv^itional  sign,  as  in  the  case  of  a  small  building. 
Avoid  a  crowded  appearance.  (6)  In  printing  values  of  angles 
never  (rnnt  zeroes.    Thus  (yM)8'  is  correct,  but  not  08^  or  y. 

♦  See  Sherman's  "Lettering,"  p.  11,  and  Reinhardt's'*  Tecbnic of  M«efeB»- 
ical  Drafting."  p.  14. 
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likewise  in  linear  measurements  0.8  iU  or  O^S  is  correct,  but 
n3t  .8'.  (7)  There  is  danger  of  reading  angular  measurements 
for  linear  meastirementfi,  or  vice  ifersa.  To  avoid  this  always 
place  a  dash  between  degrees  and  minutes.  Thus^  for  example, 
123^-41'  cannot  be  mistaken  lor  12d^.41  (feet).  (8)  Since  every 
line  has  two  bearings,  in  printing  the  bearing  along  any  line 
(especially  a  property  line)  it  is  well  to  draw  a  short  arrow  paral- 
lel to  that  line  and  pointing  toward  the  end  which  is  the  /or- 
ward  end  for  the  bearing  given.  (9)  Prominence  should  be 
given  to  lettering  according  to  the  importance  of  the  object 
described.  Prominence  may  be  gained  in  several  ways,  via.: 
(1)  By  increasing  the  width  of  letta»;  (2)  by  increasing  the 
weight;  (3)  by  increasing  the  height;  (4)  by  increasing  the 
spacing;  (5)  by  changing  the  style,  and  (6)  by  italicizing. 

541.  Contour-lines  are  usually  drawn  in  brown  ink  or 
burnt  sienna  water-color;  sometimes  red  ink  or  crimaon-lake 
water-color  is  used,  and  occasionally  contours  are  represented 
by  broken  lines  in  black  ink  (short  dashes,  dose  together).  (2) 
Lines  should  be  of  unifomi  width,  luat  heavy  enough  to  be 
distinct.  They  may  be  drawn  with  a  ruling-pen  or  a  contour 
pen,  but  usually  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  a  weU-wom 
steel  pen,  such  as  Gillott's  No.  303,  applied  with  little  or  no 
pressure  to  yield  a  uniform  line.  (3)  Every  fifth  or  tenth  con- 
tour, counting  from  the  datum  plane,  should  be  a  little  heavier 
than  the  others  and  also  darker  in  color.  (4)  Each  accentuated 
contour  should  be  marked  with  its  elevation  above  or  below 
datum,  and  if  the  map  does  not  contain  at  least  two  such  con- 
tours then  every  contour-line  should  be  so  marked.  This 
contour  elevation  may  be  placed  just  above  the  line  or  in  a 
break  left  for  that  purpose.  The  elevatiojis  should  not  be 
scattered  haphazard,  but  should  be  placed  nearly  under  each 
other,  or,  better  still,  along  a  line  normal  to  the  contours  (usually 
a  winding  line).  Wheoe  the  figures  are  to  be  inserted  in  breaks, 
before  inking  draw,  two  parallel  guide-lines  in  pencil,  about  } 
in.  apart  and  normal  to  the  contours;  when  inkixig  the  accen* 
tuaied  contours  stop  each  one  at  these  guide-lines  to  give  a 
•uniform  appearance  to  the  breaks.  Elevations  may  be  marked 
in  the  color  used  for  the  contouMines,  and  they  should  be 
repeated  in  different  parts  of  the  map  wherever  necessary, 
especially  where  contours  change  direction  abruptly.  Aim  to 
place  them  where  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  help  in  ascertain- 
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ing  the  elevation  of  any  contour  on  the  map  without  delay  or 
mental  confusion.  (5)  Contour^lines  should  not  be  drawn 
across  buildings,  roads,  or  streams,  and  they  should  be  turned 
slightly  up  hill  just  before  ending  at  the  edges  of  roads  or  banks 
of  streams.  (If  a  road  is  in  "  fill,"  the  contour  lines  turn  down 
hill.)  (6)  Intermediate  contours,  represented  by  broken  lines, 
ire  sometimes  inserted  to  show  the  outline  of  some  feature  of 
che  surface  not  shown  by  oontours  at  the  regular  interval,  such, 
for  example,  as  a  summit  of  a  hill  or  the  bottom  of  a  depression. 
(7)  Common  mistakes,  such  as  drawing  contours  of  different 
elevations  across  each  other,  or  merging  contours  of  the  same 
elevation,  may  be  avoided  by  remembering  the  fundamental 
principles  on  page  338. 

Remark.  In  small-scale  topographic  maps  hills  and  mountains  are 
sometimes  shown  by  "hatching''  or  short  disconnected  lines.  See  Rein- 
hardt's  "Technic  of  Mechanical  Drafting,^*  p.  37,  or  Gillespie,  Vol.  II,  p.  350. 
or  Wilson's  "Topographic  Surveying,"  p.  462. 

542.  Conventional  Signs.  On  page  520  are  shown  some 
of  the  conventional  signs  used  on  ordinary  maps,  and  on  page 
521  are  some  of  those  used  on  topographic  maps.  Most  of 
these  conventional  signs  may  be  considered  standard,  though 
some  of  them,  especially  those  pertaining  to  fences,  are  subject 
to  more  or  less  variation.*  A  common  fault  is  to  make  con- 
ventional  signs  too  prominent  by  drawing  them  too  large  and 
heavy.  Ordinarily,  very  light  strokes  should  be  used  for  trees 
and  graod,  and  ruled  lines,  such  as  those  for  marshes  and  culti- 
vated land,  should  be  drawn  almost  as  fine  as  the  pen  will  work. 
Conventional  tints  are  sometimes  used  in  connection  with 
conventional  signs  (see  p.  523). 

(a)  SuQOttHonB.  (1)  Instead  of  using  conventional  signs  for  fences  it  is 
quicker  and  often  better  to  draw  full  lines  or  broken  lines  as  preferred,  and 
then  to  mark  the  character  of  the  fence  along  each  line.  (2)  Small  waten* 
courses,  where  indicated  by  a  single  line,  should  be  drawn  toward  the 
source  so  as  to  end  there  with  as  nuely  tapering  stroke  as  possible.  Aim 
to  produce  a  wavy  effect  as  shown  in  the  right-hand  side  of  Fig.  642  (6>. 
avoiding  the  flat  meaningless  style  of  line  shown  in  the  left-hand  side  oc 
the  same  figure.  (3)  Outline  shading  (see  page  506)  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage as  shown  in  the- conventional  sign  for  a  bridge,  page  520.  (4)  The 
tufts  of  g«ass  in  "meadow-land,"  page  .^^21,  should  begm  and  end  in  shbrt 
L'^t  strokes  of  the  pen,  the  lines  radiating  from  a  common  center  some 
distance  below. 

*.Thia  yariatifioJs  eYident  from  the  repUes  to  lettecs  of  inquiry  addressed 
to  city  engineers  all  over  the  country.  For  example,  many  engineers 
employ  a  broken  line  to  represent  a  property  line  not  fenced,  although 
the  majority  of  the  replies  favored  a  fine  full  line. 
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(6)  Water-lining  when  well  done  adds  much  to  the  general 
appearance  of  a  map,  but  when  poorly  done  it  is  very  offensive 
to  the  eye.  The  beginner  is  inclined  to  draw  water-lines  too 
hurriedly.  Thus  the  effect  in  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  542  (6)  is 
that  of  work  carelessly  done.  In  the  right>hand  side,  on  the 
contrary,  every  bend  and  irregularity  of  the  shore-line  was 
carefully  followed.  The  shore-line  is  made  heavy,  and  the 
first  water-line  drawn  as  close  to  it  as  practicable.  The  spaces 
between  the  water-lines  gradually  widen,  and  the  little  irregu- 
larities grow  less  and  less  pronounced.  From  six  to  ten  lines 
will  usually  suffice;   those  farthest  from  shore  should  be  drawn 
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very  lightly.  Prussian  blue  is  often  used  for  water-lines,  even 
on  maps  where  everything  else  is  drawn  in  black.  This  does 
riot  apply  to  tracings,  for  blue  lines  practically  disappear  in 
riiaking  process  prints. 

543*  Section-liriing.  The  outline  of  a  building  on  a  map  of 
large  scale  is  frequently  emphasized  by  section-lines,  while  on 
[^all-scale  maps  the  outline  is  filled  in  solid  black.  Suggestions 
for  section-lining  are  given  on  page  449.  Leave  open  spaces 
for  words  and  dimensions,  so  that  they  will  not  be  obscured 
by  section-lines  drawn  over  them. 

544.  Tinting.  General  directions  for  tinting  are  given  on 
page  449.  Additional  suggestions  are:  (1)  Either  tint  before 
inking  or  Use  water-proof  ink.  (Note,  p.  504. )  "(2)  Hhe  tendency 
is  to  use  too  vivid  tints.  The  beginner  will  do  well  to  mix  fiii 
tint  to  what  seems  a  desirable  shade,  and  then  to  dilute  about, 
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naif.  (3)  Tinting  on  ordinary  maps  is  usually  confined  to 
fdling  in  outlines  of  buildings  and  other  structures.  Occasionally 
roads  and  streams  or  bodies  of  water  are  also  tinted. 


(a)  Conventional  Tints* 

BuHdingt.  If  of  wood«  sepia;  for  masonry,  crimson  lake.  The  outlines 
of  wooden  buildings  are  drawn  and  shaded  with  India-ink;  outlines  of 
masonry  with  a  very  stronsr  tint  of  crimson  lake.  To  distinguish  briok 
from  stone,  make  the  outlines  of  the  latter  heavier  or  else  use  Payne's  Gray 
for  stone  and  lislit  red  for  brick. 

Roadi.  The  pencil  outlines  are  filled  with  a  flat  tint  of  yellow  ochre, 
the  edges  being  subsequently  drawn  in  India  ink. 

Bridget.  The  outline  is  filled  with  yellow  ochre,  and  the  same  distl&ciion 
OS  to  wood  and  masonry  is  observed  as  in  buildings. 

Fences  are  represented  with  India  ink  as  in  pea  drawings  (p.  520);  tion* 
WsUt  by  their  outlines  filled  with  crimson  lake. 

Water.  Prussian  blue,  a  flat  tint.  If  a  lower  tone  is  desired  for  the 
map  use  indigo  instead  of  Prussian  blue.  The  surface  is  also  outlined 
with  a  strongblue. 

Remark.  There  are  a  number  of  conventional  tints  used  on  elaborate 
topographic  maps  to  .represent  trees,  marshes,  cultivated  land,  sand,  rocks, 
etc.  For  these  colors  and  for  a  more  comprehensive  treatise  on  tinting  the 
student  is  referred  to  a  chapter  on  "Topographical  Drawing  in  Color." 
in  Lieut.  Reed's  book.  It  takes  much  practice  to  do  this  kmd  of  work, 
and  it  is  better  to  leave  a  map  untinted  than  to  produce  crude  ^ects  in 
g^udy  colors.  The  student  can  easily  learn »  however,  to  lay  on  the  flat 
tints  given  above. 

545.  Border^llnes.  (1)  Avoid  elaborate  border-lines.  A 
single  heavy  line  or  a  heavy  line  and  a  light  line  close  together 
wiU  suffice.  Avoid  fancy  designs  at  the  comers.  (2)  In  draw- 
ing the  border,  keep  in  mind  the  size  of  the  blue-print  frame 
and  other  requirements  (p.  504).  (3)  The  heaviest  line  for  a 
border  should  rarely  exceed  -^  inch,  and  if  there  are  two  lines 
the  space  between  may  be  about  the  width  of  the  heavier 
line.  (4)  Follow  the  directions  on  page  447  for  drawing  heavy 
lines.  For  a  width  of  ^^  inch,  this  means  drawing  two  outside 
lines  and  filling  in  between  with  a  third. 

546.  Titles.t  The  title  is  usually  printed  after  all  the  other 
lettering  on  the  map  is  finished.  The  best  place  for  it  is  in  the 
lower  right-hand  comer  unless  it  is  desired  to  fill  up  some  vacant 
space  elsewhere  (p.  505).  The  size  of  the  rectangle  within  which 
the  title  is  inscribed  should  be  xn  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 


♦  From  "Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching,"  by  Lieut.  Henry  A, 
Reed,  U.  S.  Army.     (John  Wiley  &  Sons.)  .  , 

tSce  Sherman's  "Lettering,"'^  p.  37,  and  Wilson's  '* Free-hand  Letter^ 

ingr"  p.  59. 
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9heet  (0ee  step  (4),  p.  525),  and  the  stae  of  the  lai^gest  letters 
depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  scale  used  for  the  niap  (see 
p.  509).    The  general  armngement  of  the  title  should  conform 
to  the  space  available.    The  first  consideration  in  designing  a 
title  is  SIMPLICITY.     Ornate  letters,  scrolls,  and  flourishes  are  to 
be  avoided.    The  subject-matter  is  usually  arranged  in  several 
horizontal  lines,  words  which  are  closely  related  being  put  im 
the  same  line.    The  most  important  words  in  a  title  should 
catch  the  eye  first.     Prominence  may  be  gained  in  several  ways 
(see  p.  518).    The  lines  should  be  centered,  i.e.,  each  line  made 
to  extend  equal  distances  each  side  of  a  common  vertical  line. 
Sometimes  lines  are  arranged  in  curves,  but  this  is  to  be  avoided 
unless  necessary  to  save  space.    The  spaces  in  the  clear  between 
iines  may  vary,  although  often  they  are  made  nearly  equal.     If 
too  much  space  is  left  above  and  below  a  line  of  small  lettering 
this  line  will  appear  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  title.     Avoid 
making  two  lines  of  the  same  length.    The  fewer  styles  of 
lettering  used  the  neater  will  be  the  title.    The  tendency  to 
use  a  different  style  of  letter  for  each  line  is  bad,  for  it  gives  the 
impression  that  the  draftsman  is  tiying  to  show  what  he  can 
do.    Capital  letters  are  used  almost  exclusively,  lower-case 
letters  seldom  appearing  in  well-designed  titles.    It  is  probably 
better  to  incline  all  the  letters  or  to  make  them  all  upright  than 
to  have  inclined  letters  in  one  line  and  upright  letters  in  another. 
Single-stroke  lettering  may  be  used  for  unimportant  words 
where  letters  are  comparatively  small.     Very  effective  titles 
can  be  drawn  free-hand,  and  instruments  should  be  used  only 
when  the  extra  time  required  is  warranted.    The  mere  fact  that 
instruments  were  used  in  drawing  a  title  leads  one  to  expect 
superior  results,  while  slight  imperfections  may  be  overlooked 
in  a  free-hand  title.    All  parts  of  a  title  should  be  finished  wuth 
equal  care— even  the  smallest  lettering  should   be  done   as 
carefully  as  the  largest.    It  is  also  inconsistent  to  take  more 
pains  with  the  letters  in  a  title  than  with  the  other  letters  on 
the  map.    It  is  best  not  to  abbreviate  any  word  in  a  title. 

Titles  for  tracings  may  be  penciled  on  a  small  sheet  of  paper 
wiihoiU  attempting  to  center  the  different  lines,  and  then  by  shift- 
ing this  paper  back  and  forth  under  the  tracing-cloth  each  line 
can  be  centered  with  respect  to  a  vertical  axis  of  symmetiy. 

It  takes  considerable  time  to  execute  a  good  title,  and  to 
save  time  and  expense  various  mechanical  devices  are  some- 
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inies  used,  such  as  a  stamping   outfit  or  a  onall  printtng- 

(a)  What  should  appear  in  a  title  of  a  map.  (1)  The  name 
>r  description  of  the  tract  or  object  represented,  or  its  owner's 
lame.  (2)  The  location— ^town  or  city,  county,  state.  (3) 
$cale.     (4)  Date  of  surrey.     (5)  Name  of  surveyor. 

If  a  map  is  made  for  a  special  purpose  this  should  be  stateil, 
IS,  for  example,  fbopobbd  location  of  a  HianwAT,  or  flan 

DF  BUXLDINChLOTS,  etC. 

ib)  Mtikod  of  mcniwrt  in  eoruCruding  a  title.  (1)  Write  out  ihfb  title, 
iepacating  the  suDJect-matter  into  lines;  it  is  well  to  ffive  such  coDnectives 
w  *'op  the"  and  "in  the"  separat'e  lines. 

(2)  Number  the  lines  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Usually  the 
lame  or  description  of  the  tract  which  the  map  represents  is  the  most 
prominent.     The  connectives  should  be  the  least  prominent. 

(3)  Choose  the  style  of  letters.  Heavy  Gothie  capitads  am  recom- 
cnended  for  the  most  iMt>minent  words,  and  single-etroke  capitals  of  the 
same  style  for  the  least  prominent;  the  difference  in  prominence  of  words 
between  these  two  extremes  may  be  effected  by  varying  the  heights  of 
letters  or  in  other  ways  (p.  518). 

(4)  Decide  upon  the  place  of  the  title  and  upon  the  approximate  siae 
of  the  limiting  reetan^e  within  which  it  should  be  drawn.  The  maximufn 
dimensions  for  this  rectangle  suggested  by  Professes  Sherman  are:  liength  ->| 
len^h  of  longest  border-lines  of  the  map;  height  »i  length  of  shortest 
border-lines.  Frequently  the  limiting  rectangle  should  be  made  smaller 
than  these  proportions  allow.  The  tendency  is  to  make  titles  too  large 
and  conscicuouB. 

(5)  Decide  upon  the  height  of  the  largesl  letters  (p.  509)  and  draw 
top  and  bottom  guide-lines  for  the  most  prominent  line  of  lettering.  Draw 
also  a  vertical  line  to  serve  as  an  axis  of  symmetry. 

(6)  Block  out  roughly  the  letters  for  the  most  prominent  line.  If  the 
position  of  the  Umitmg  rectangle  for  the  title  is  not  definitely  fixed  th» 
vertical  axis  of  symmetry  may  oe  drawn  through  the  middle  point  of  this 
line  after  the  letters  are  completed.  'VVlien,  however,  the  position  of  the 
axis  of  symmetry  is  fixed  any  line  of  lettering  may  be  centered  as  follows. 
Write  out  the  line  on  another  piece  of  paper,  and  place  over  each  letter  th^ 
Qumber  of  units  to  allow  for  its  width  (p.  510).  Estimate  roughly  the 
Dumber  of  units  to  allow  for  spaces  between  letters  and  between  words, 
keeping  in  mind  that  letters  are  not  placed  equal  distances  apart  (p.  516) 
From  half  the  sum  of  all  the  units  find  which  letter  is  nearest  the  middle- 
point.  Beginning  with  this  letter  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  axis  of 
symmetry  block  out  the  letters  in  the  last  half  of  the  line.  This  ^ves  thi 
distance  from  the  axis  of  symmetry  to  the  end  of  the  line;  begm  at  an 
equal  distance  to  the  left  of  the  axis  and  block  out  the  letters  in  the  first 
half  of  the  line.  If  the  letters  are  not  properly  spaced  in  this  first  trial 
usually  only  a  few  letters  near  the  center  need  to  be  changed, — the  chief 
advantage  in  lettering  one-half  the  row  at  a  time. 

If  the  title  is  to  be  drawn  on  tracing-doth  the  different  lines  can  be 
centered  by  shifting  the  paper  as  e^^ained  above.  Conversely  some- 
times a  title  can  be  drawn  on  a  small  piece  of  tracing-paper  without  attempt^ 
ing  to  center  the  lines,  and  then  transferred  to  the  paper  on  which  the  map 
is  drawn  (p.  600),  each  line  being  centered  by  shifting  the  tracing-paper. 

<7)  Having  penciled  the  most  prominent  line,  block  out  the  other  lines 
in  the  same  way.  Before  inking  examine  the  title  as  a  whole  to  see  H 
it  is  well  balanded.  If  the  inkixtg  is  done  iree*hand  follow  the  directions 
on  page  515. 


♦  See  Enoineering  Kew9,  Nov.  3,  1904,  p.  405. 
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547.  Meridian  Needles.    Simple  arrows  like  those  m  Fig. 
547  are   best.    Avoid  elaborate  needles  and  compass-points. 

As  with  bordeivlines  and  titles,  sim- 
plicity should  be  the  first  aim.  The 
true  north  is  usually  represented  by 
a  full  arrow*head  and  the  magnetic 
north  by  a  half  arrow-head.  The 
direction  of  one  of  these  arrows  is 
found  either  from  the  meridian  used 
in  plotting  the  map  or  from  some  line 
of  known  bearing.  If  magnetic  bear- 
ings were  used,  plot  the  axis  of  the 
magnetic  needle  and  then  lay  ofif  the 
declination  to  find  the  axis  of  the 
other  needle,  and  contrariwise  if  true 
bearings  were  used,  find  the  axis  of 
the  true  needle  first.  On  many  noaps 
nothing  is  gained  by  showing  the 
magnetic  meridian  (see  remark  p.  502), 
but  if  it  is  shown  at  all,  the  magnetic 
declination  should  be  given  in  figures 
marked  along  the  arrow  or  between 
the  two  arrows  as  in  Fig.  547.  The 
needle  should  be  of  such  length  that 
its  direction  can  be  transferred 
accurately  to  other  parts  of  the  map 
—usually  about  4  or  5  in.  long. 
The  aiTow-head  and  the  feather-end 
should  both  be  drawn  with  care,  sHm 
and  graceful — the  tendency  is  to  make  them  too  clumsy.  The 
needle  may  be  placed  near  the  title  or  in  a  vacant  space  near 
the  top  of  the  map. 

548.  Scales.  The  scale  of  a  map  is  usually  given  in  figures 
as,  for  example,  "Scale:  1  inch « 40  feet"  or  '* Scale:  xoiair" 
Frequently  in  addition  a  small  portion  of  a  scale  is  drawn  aa 
illustrated  in  Fig.  548.  This  is  most  necessary  for  maps  that 
are  to  be  reproduced  by  photo-reproduction  or  by  other  pro- 
cesses which  change  the  scale,  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult 
to  scale  the  reproduction.  Such  a  scale  also  indicates  the 
shrinkage  or  expansion  in  maps  and  blue-prints,  but  if  designed 
for  this  purpose  i^  should  be  long  enough  to  show  the  change^ 


Fig.  547. 
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ay  6  inches.    Distances  scaled  from  tracings  and  blue-prints 
kre  most  unreliable *no  matter  what  method  is  used. 

.  Scale;  1  lnch=40  Feet  . 

I 1  ■      I I I I 'I'll 

0  20  40  60  80  100 


Scale;  1  inch -200  Feet 

i   '  60  '  i5^^"""^  aoo" ""    4cio  fibo 


Scaler- 20000 

I"'  — '  !■  » 

100        500         0  1000  2000  ^000 

Fia.  548 

549.  Keys  or  Legends.  Where  conventional  signs  are  used 
it  is  customary  to  draw  a  key  near  the  title  explaining  the  signs. 
This  is  especially  necessary  when  the  signs  are  not  those  com- 
monly employed. 

550.  Exptanatory  Notes.  Maps,  Hke  field  notes,  should 
be  self-explaining.  Anything  not  clear  from  the  dra^idng  Of 
the  dimensions  should  be  made  so  by  explanatory  notes.  The 
general  directions  in  Art.  37,  page  23,  hold  good.  Notes  giving 
general  information  concerning  the  map,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  datum  used  in  a  topographic  survey,  may  be  placed  near  the 
title.  Occasionally  notes  should  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
measurements  may  be  depended  upon  by  giving  the  instruments 
used  in  the  survey,  the  limits  of  error  adopted,  and  similar  in« 
formation  bearing  on  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 

551.  Cleaning  Maps.  Use  a  soft  eraser  for  removing  pencil 
lines,  and  a  sponge  eraser  or  bread-crumbs  for  taking  off  dirt. 
For  tracings  use  gasoline  or  benzine.     (See  p.  452.) 

552.  Surveyor's  Certificate.  In  filing  maps  for  record  the 
surveyor  may  be  required  to  furnish  a  certificate,  the  exact  form 
of  which  will  of  course  vary.     One  form  is  as  follows: 

(fcity  or  Town,  State/ Date) 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  plot  hereon  delineated  is  a  correct  one  and  that 

permanent  monuments,  consisting  of   have 

(Description  of  the  monuments) 
been  set  at  points  marked  monument  as  thereon  shown  at  all  angles  in 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  plotted,  and  at  all  intersections  of  streets  an<A 

alleys.  ^ 

a  Surveyor. 

(Signature) 
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Another  form  sometimes  furnished  a  dient  but  not  intended 
for  public  record  is  as  follows: 

(City  or  Town,  State,  Date) 

This  is  to  certify  that  T  have  this  date  made  a  survey  of 

(Description  of  tract  surveyed) 
and  have  plotted  the  lines  theieof  on  the  accompanying  map,  which  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  Is  correct. 

Surveyor. 

(f^gMtttpe) 

553.  Filing  Systems*  Although  it  is  not  within  the  province 
of  this  book  to  explain  the  various  systems  of  filing  and  indexing 
drawings  and  note-books,  no  discussion  of  office  work  would 
be  complete  without  reference  to  this  important  subject.  To 
one  who  desires  to  look  up  some  of  the  systems  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  every-day  use  the  following  references  may 
prove  of  value: 

"Eneineering  Work  in  Towns  and  Small  Cities,"  by  Ernest  lifcCullougb 
(Technical  Book  Agency,  Chicago),  contains  two  V6ry  compieie  okapteis 
on  "Office  Systems     and  "City  Engineers'  Records." 

Proceedings  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  CivU  Engineera  for  1901.  A 
description  of  the  excelient  system  used  in  the  eity  eogineer's  offioe  of 
Hartford.  Connecticut. 

I^ti^ineermQ  News,  Sept.  5,  1901.  Jan.  2.  1902,  and  April  23,  III03, 
astides  on  dififereDt  systems  io  uso  by  railroad  aud  city  engineers. 
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In  this  chapter  are  given  the  few  directions  and  flUggefltioM  jMooauay 
for  plotting  and  finishing  profiles. 


554»  Profile,  (a)  Suppose  that  in  Fig.  554  (a)  A,  B,  C,  and 
D,  representing  four  points  in  a  straight  line  on  the  ground, 
were  fitted  to  a  given  horizontal  scale.  Let  the  points  a,  b,  c, 
and  d  be  obtained  by  laying  off  A'a,  B^b,  C'c,  and  lyd  equal, 
respectively,  to  the  elevations  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D  above  a  given 
datum.  If  the  vertical  scale  used  in  laying  off  these  elevations 
is  the  same  as  the  horizontal  scale  used  in  plotting  A,  B,C,  and 
D  the  line  abed  is  a  true  profile,  bounding  a  true  vertical  section 
through  the  given  line,  and  showing  the  nee  and  fall  of  the  ground. 

(5)  As  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground  between  two  points  is 
usually  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  distance  between  those 
points,  it  is  customary  in  plotting  profiles  to  use  a  much  greater 
scale  for  laying  off  elevations  than  for  plotting  horizontal 
distances,  in  order  to  make  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  more 
apparent  to  the  eye,  and  to  render  subsequent  use  of  the  profile 
easier  and  more  accurate. 


Fig.  554  (o) 


Suppose  that  in  Fig.  554  (o)  the  vertical  scale  is  ten  thnes  ^ 
large  as  the  horizontal.    The  line  abed  is  still  called  a  profile 
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though  it  is  no  longer  a  Inte  profile,  and  the  section  which  it 

bounds  is  no  longer  a  true  section. 

(c)  Frequently  in  practice  the  line  leveled  over  is  not  straight, 

but  consists  of  a  series  of  connected  straight  lines,  as,  f  jr  example, 

a  traverse  line.     In  Fig.  554  (6)  EFGH  is  the  plan  of  a  traverse 

line,  and  efgh  is  the  corresponding  profile  in  which  the  vertical 

scale  is  larger  than  the  horizontal.     The  distances  E'F',  F'&f 

and  G'H'  are  equal  respectively  to  EFj  FG,  and  GH,  but  i^C 

and  H'  cannot  be  obtained  by  projecting  from  F,  G,  and  H 

respectively.     In  Fig.  554  (a),  on  the  contrary,  A',  B',  C,  and  2/ 

were  projected  from  A,  B,  C,  and  D  respectively.     Hence  in 

Fig.  554  (a)  abed  represents  a  profile  cut  by  one  vertical  plane, 

while  in  Fig.  554  (6)  efgh  represents  a  profile  cut  by  a  series  of 

vertical  planes,  each  of  which  passes  through  two  stations  at 

consecutive  bends  of  the  traverse  line. 

(<f)  Remark.  A  profile  ia  apt  to  be  very  misleading  to  perBons  un- 
accustomed to  the  methoda  of  plotting.  Unlike  a  map  a  profile  seldoci 
represents  points  projected  on  the  same  plane.  Moreover,  when  the 
vertical  scale  is  much  greater  than  the  horizontal  scale,  slopes  are  srea^ 
exaggerated,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  appears  to  be  much  more 
irregular  than  it  really  is.  Likewise  all  objects  such  as  manholes,  culverts, 
rivers,  roads,  etc.,  which  the  profile  crosses  are  shown  distorted.  It  is  a 
common  experience  among  engineers  to  receive  protests  against  a  proposed 
grade  because  on  the  protUe  it  appears  to  be  too  steep. 

555.  Profile-papers.  Occasionally  a  profile  is  {dotted  on 
the  same  sheet  with  the  map,  biit  more  often  special  paper  is 
used  upon  which  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  have  been  printed 
so  that  points  may  be  plotted  without  the  use  of  a  scale.  There 
are  three  standard  styles  of  profile-papers,  distinguished  by  the 
fetters  A,  B,  and  C  according  to  the  number  of  lines  or  spaces 
to  the  inch.  Vertical  lines  on  A  profile*paper  are  \  in.  apart, 
and  horizontal  lines  arc  -j^  in.  apart,  or  4  by  20  spaces  to  the 
inch.  B  profile-paper  has  4  by  30  and  C  paper  5  by  25  spaces 
to  the  inch.  These  rulings  jM-e  also  furnished  on  tracing-paper 
and  tracing-cloth..  Cross-section  paper  10  by  10  to  the  inJi 
IS  sometimes  used  for  plotting  profiles. 

Every  tenth  vertical  line -and  every  fifth  horizontal  line  on 
profile-papers  are  usually  accentuated  for  convenience  in  read- 
ing. The  rulings  are  not  always*  e[:5actly  correct,  but  usaidly 
the  errors,  are  so  small  that  they  may  be  ignored  in  plotting 
ordinary  profiles,  especially  as  the  relative  elevations  are  read 
directly  from  the  paper  and  not  by  scaling  the  drawing. 

554i  Scale,  When  a  profile  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
«^  map  it.-js  often  desirable  to  have  the  horizontal  scale  the  same 
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8  that  080(1  for  tbe  mftp;  eometimes,  howe\'er,  a  lar{,e.*  scale 
)  required.  The  vertical  scale  is  usually  exaggerated  to  at 
3ast  five  times  the  horizontal  scale  and  often  more,  depending 
ipon  how  dose  it  is  desired  to  read  elevations.  For  city  work 
uch  afi  laying  out  street  grades  or  showing  sewers  common 
cales  are  40  or  50  ft.  to  the  inch  (horizontal)  and  6  or  10  ft. 
o  the  inch  (vertical).  When  it  is  desired  to  show  a  longer 
listance  on  a  sheet  of  given*  length  the  horizontal  scale  may  be 
educed  to  1  in. »» 80  or  100  ft.,  and  the  vertical  scale  kept  the 
ame  (1  in.»6  or  10  ft.).  Common  scales  for  railroad  profiles 
re  1  in.  «=  400  ft.  (horizontal)  and  1  in.  «=  30  ft.  (vertical).  The 
allowing  are  some  of  the  most  convenient  combinations  of 
»apers  and  scales. 

Smallest  Space  Smallest  Space 
Hor.  Boalo  Vert.  Soato    Paper        between  V         between  U 

Lines  Lines 

i)  1  in.-  40  ft.  1  in.-  <J  ft.  B         10  ft.  distance  0.2  ft.  eler. 

b)  1  in.-  60  ft.  lin.-10ft.  C  10  ft.       "  0.4ft.    " 

c)  lin.=»100ft.  lin.  =  10ft.  A  25  ft.  **  0.5  ft.  •• 
i)  lin.-lOOft.  1  in.-  6  ft.  B  25  ft.  **  0.2  ft.  *• 
;)  lin.-400ft.  lin.-30ft.  B  100  ft.       **  1.0  ft.    ** 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  other  combinations.  It 
8  desirable  to  so  choose  the  paper  and  scale  that  the  smallest 
pace  between  vertical  lines  will  represent  some  multiple  of  5  ft., 
i^hile  the  smallest  space  between  horizontal  lines  will  represent 
;ome  multiple  or  decimal  part  of  one  foot.  It  is  also  an  advan- 
age  to  have  each  accentuated  hne  stand  for  a  multiple  of  5  or 
0.  Thus  in  combination  (e)  above  the  smallest  space  between 
vertical  lines  equals  a  100-ft.  station,  and  every  tenth  station 
alls  on  an  accentuated  vertical  line,  while  the  smallest  space 
)etween  horizontal  lines  represents  1  ft.  in  elevation,  and  every 
ifth  foot  falls  on  an  accentuated  horizontal  line. 

557. Working  Up  Notes.  When  the  level  notes  are  brought 
a  from  the  field  the  elevations  are  not  usually  worked  out.  In 
T'orking  out  elevations  the  computations  shouM  be  checked 
or  the  elevations  on  each  page  as  the  work  progresses  by  the 
aethod  explained  on  page  242.  This  is  not  a  check,  however, 
n  the  elevations  of  intermediate  stations,  and  in  some  cases  it 
aay  be  well  to  work  the  notes  up  by  the  method  of  303  (c), 
»age  241  (Form  D).  The  arrangement  in  Form  F,  page  256» 
3  very  convenient  in  plotting  profiles,  since  the  only  two  colunm* 
ceded  (El.  and  Sta.)  are  side  by  side. 
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558.  Plotting  Profiles — Qeiteral  Metltod  of  Procedure. 

(1)  Choose  the  combination  of  paper  and  seale  best  suited  to 
tine  purpose  (p.  531),  and  pin  the  paper  to  the  board;    it  is 
slightly  more  convenient  in  finishing  the  profile  to  have   the 
horizontal  lines  true  with  the  T  square,  though  this  is  not  of 
much  advantage  in  plotting.     (2)  Glance  through  the   level 
notes  to  ascertain  the  elevations  of  the  highest  and   lowest 
points.     (3)  Select  one  of  the  accentuated  horizontal  lines  for 
a  base-line  or  datum  line.      Its  position  should  be  such  that 
the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  profile  will  fall  on  the  paper. 
If  there  are  no  points  below  this  line  it  should  still  be  taken 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  paper  to  allow 
room  for  lettering.     It  may  be  necessary  to  assume  the  eleva- 
tion of  this  base-line  as  some  whole  niunber  of  feet  above  or 
below  datum  in  order  to  get  the  profile  on  the  ps^er.     For 
example,  if  the  highest  elevation  is,  say,  128  ft.  and  the  lowest 
is  above  100  ft.,  the  elevation  of  the  base-line  may  be  assumed 
as  100  ft.     (4)  The  profile  should  begin  near  the  left-hand  edge 
of  the  paper  and  extend  towards  the  right.     If  100-ft.  stations 
are  used,  assume  Sta.  0  on  one  of  the  accentuated  vertical  lines, 
or,  if  the  profile  begins  at  some  station  remote  from  zero,  assume 
instead  a  station  whose  number  is  some  multiple  of  10.     For 
example,  if  the  profile  begins  at  48+21  assume  Sta.  50  on  an 
accentuated  vertical  line  near  the  left-hand  edge.     Similarly 
for  other  horizontal  scales  aim  to  have  the  accentuated  vertical 
lines  stand  for  some  multiple  of  ten.     (5)  Along  the  lower  edge 
of  the  paper  number  the  accentuated  vertical  lines  to  correspond 
to  distances,  and  along  the  left-hand  edge  number  the  accentuated 
horizontal  lines  to  correspond  to  elevations.     (6)  Plot  each  point 
on  the  profile  by  finding,  first,  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
nearest  vertical  line,  and  then  running  up  this  line  until  the 
horizontal  line  is  reached  which  corresponds  to  its  elevation.    It 
is  well  to  connect  the  points  as  fast  as  they  are  found  by  straight 
lines  drawn  lightly  in  pencil,  free-hand.     (7)  Check  points  by 
reading  their  elevations  directly  from  the  profile  to  see  if  they 
agree  with  those  in  the  level  notes.     Do  not  check  a  point  by 
reading  from  the  level  notes  first  and  then  looking  at  the  pro- 
file, for  if  a  mistake  was  made  in  plotting,  the  mind  is  liable  to 
repeat  it. 

(a)  SuggeUiona.    Two  men  can  work  to  advantage — one  reads  the  notei 
'le  the  other  does  the  plotting.     In  checking  they  change  places,  the  man 
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who  ctid  4h0  reading  eaUs  off  elerAtio&a  dmetfar  f f*»m  tht  profile,  vhii#  the 
man  who  did  the  plotting  sees  if  they  agree  with  the  noted.     (2)  Use  a 
fine    penoil-point    or   needle-point    for   marking    points.      (3)  When    the 
profile  ie  about  to  run  off  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  paper  it  may  be  stopped 
(preferably  at  some  accentuated    vertical  line),  and  then  continued  b^ 
beginning  some  whole  niunber  of  feet  below  or  above  the  point  where  it 
was  broken  off.     The  amount  that  the  Hne  is  thus  lowered  or  raised  should 
be  aonae  multiple  of  the  interval  between  two  aooentuatdd    horieontal 
lines,  and  the  horiaontal  lines  from  tne  break  on  should  be .  renumbered 
accordin^y.      (4)  Turning--points,  of  course,  are  not  plotted  unless  they 
■Skre  points  of  the  profile.     Bttidiee  are  not  plotted,  though  they  are  often 
described  by  notes  near  the  points  on  the  profile  where  they  would  be 
found.     {$)  To  avoid  the  eommon  mistake  of  plotting  the  elevations  oi 
tumin^-points  and  benches,  go  through  the  notes,  crossing  off  elevations 
which  should  not  be  plotted.     (6)  Another  common  mistake  is  to  plot  a 
-plus  station  on  9  vertical  line  as  if  it  were  a  regular  station  instead  of 
plotting  it  between  vertical  lines  by  estimating  ttie  distance.     (7)  When 
very  accurate  profiles  are  required  a  base-line  may  be  laid  out  on  drawing- 
paper  of  good  quality,  and  the  distanoes  and  elevations  plotted  by  scale. 
(8)  When  several  copies  of  a  profile  are  required  it  may  be  plotted  on 
profile  tracingHpaper  or  tracing*cloth  and  process  prints  made,  or  it  nuiy 
be  transferred  by  pricking  through,  or  by  carbon  paper,  or  by  some  similar 
metbod. 

559.  Profiles  of  Several  Related  Lines.  Several  related  lines 
are  oftesi  plotted  on  the  same  sheet,  one  above  the  other.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  profile  of  the  center  line  of  a  street  may  be 
plotted  about  half**way  between  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the 
paper,  the  profiles  of  the  right  and  left  gutter-lines  being  plotted 
near  the  bottom  and  top  respectively.  In  this  case  a  different 
base-line  is  used  for  each  profile.  Another  method  is  to  plot 
the  three  profiles  from  a  common  base,  distinguishing  the  lines 
by  different  colors,  as,  for  example,  black  for  the  center-line, 
red  for  the  right  gutter-line,  and  blue  for  the  left  gutter-line. 

560«  Laying  Out  Grades.  Proposed  grades  may  be  laid 
out  on  a  profile  by  deciding  upon  points  through  which  the 
line  must  pass,  and  joining  successive  points  by  straight  lines. 
Frequently  the  vertical  angles  between  these  lines  must  be 
eliminated  by  vertical  curves  which  may  be  determined  by  one 
of  the  methods  on  pages  289  to  292  and  then  plotted  on  the 
profile. 

56L  Plotting  a  Profile  from  Contours.  For  any  line  drawn 
across  a  contour  map  a  profile  may  be  plotted,  since  at  each 
intersection  of  a  contour  by  the  given  line  an  elevation  is  known, 
and  the  distances  between  these  pomts  of  intersection  may  be 
scaled  from  the  map,  or,  if  the  given  line  is  s^aight,  they  may  be 
projected  from  the  map  to  the  profile  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  398, 
page  338.  Thus,  for  example,  a  road  may  be  laid  out  on  a 
topographic  map  and  a  dose  approximation  to  its  profile  may 
be  obtained  no  matter  how  crooked  or  winding  the  road  may  be. 
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562.  Finishins  Profiles.  Many  of  the  directions  and  sug- 
gestions for  finishing  maps  (Chapter  XLII)  also  apply  to  finish- 
ing profiles,  especially  those  that  pertain  to  inking,  lettering, 
notes,  and  titles.  Additional  suggestions  are:  (1)  Drainr  lines 
representing  existing  surfaces  in  black  ink,  and  proposed  clianges 
in  red  ink  or  broken  lines.  (2)  When  the  surface  represented 
is  smooth  the  profile  may  be  ruled  with  a  ruling-pen,  otherwise 
it  should  be  drawn  free-hand.  ThiLS,  ordinarily,  the  proposed 
changes  are  shown  by  red  lines  carefully  ruled,  while  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  existing  surface  are  represented  by  a  slightly 
wavering  black  line. 

This  irregular  line  though  drawn  free-hand  shotild  be  of  even 
width.     When,  however,  the  vertical  scale  is  very  small  the 
little  irregularities  between  any  two  plotted  points  on  the  profile 
may  disappear,  in  which  case  the  profile  will  consist  of  a  series 
of  straight  lines  each  of  which  is  ruled;  to  draw  them  free-hand 
might  lead  to  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  the  profile,  since  the 
surface  of  the  ground  would  be  lepresented  as  more  irregular 
than  it  really  is.     (3)  In  inking  a  pencil  profile  composed  of 
a  series  of  straight  lines  the  sharp  angles  may  be  smoothed  out 
a  little  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  and  steep  incline,  such 
angles  exist  on  the  ground.     It  is  not  worth  while  to  do  this, 
however,  if  the  vertical  scale  is  greatly  exaggerated.     (4)  Draw 
the  base-line  in  red  ink.     At  every  point  of  the  grade4ine  where 
the  gradient  changes  draw  a  dotted  or  broken  vertical  line  to 
the  base-line,  and  mark  along  this  line  the  grade  elevation  of  the 
point  and  the  ''plus''  if  the  point  is  not  a  full  station,  thus: 
SUi.  4^+63  Elev,  =  IIJ^M.     When  the  elevations  are  those 
of  the  existing  surface  tlie  figures  and  the  broken  lines  should 
both  be  in  black  ink,  but  when  they  indicate  points  on  a  pro- 
posed surface  both  should  be  in  red.    Among  the  points  where 
the  station  number  and  grade  elevation  should  be  marked  in 
this  manner  are:   At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  profile;   at 
each  side  of  an  intersecting  street;  at  each  end  of  a  bridge;  at 
the  P.O.  and  P.T.  of  a  horizontal  curve;   at  the  P.C.,  the  P.T., 
and  the  highest  or  lowest  point  of  a  vertical  curve,  and,  if  the 
curve  is  to  be  staked  out  from  the  profile,  at  intermediate  points 
where  the  elevations  have  been  calculated  or  scaled.     (5)  At  each 
full  station  and  at  such  points  as  those  just  mentioned  mark 
the  cut  or  fill  along  a  vertical  line,  if  possible  in  the  space  between 
Ve  black  line  representing  the  orginal  surface  and  the  red  line 
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representing  tne  propoeed  grade;  or  if  this  spa«e  is  too  small 
draw  an  arrow  to  one  side  and  put  the  figures  near  by,  thus: 
C.  14  or  F.  t.6.  (6)  The  rate  of  grade  may  be  printed  along 
the  Hub  which  rejoesents  the  corresponding  surface,  or  it  may 
be  put  some  distance  below  on  a  horizontal  line  drawn  between 
vertjcal  lines  to  the  two  points  where  the  grade  begins  and 
ends.  In  the  latter  case  the  horizontal  line  should  be  shown 
like  a  dimension-line  with  an  arrow-head  at  each  end.  (7) 
Sometimes,  in  order  to  make  a  profile  stand  out  more  promi- 
nently, a  lig^it  flat  tint  is  laid  on,  extending  halt  an  inch  or  so 
below  the  line  which  represents  the  original  surface,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  tracing,  colored  crayon  is  rubbed  on  the  back  of  the 
cloth  instead.  Sometimes  pencil  is  nibbed  on  a  proposed  profile 
and  erased  as  fast  &s  the  construction  is  completed,  thus  showing 
the  progress  of  the  work.  Occasionally  it  is  desired  to  ^ow 
different  matenals,  as,  for  example,  the  different  strata  deter- 
mined by  borings.  Some  of  the  conventional  signs  are  shown 
in  Fig.  562.* 


563.  Lettering  the  Profile.    Namesof  streets,  st 
and  descriptions  of  benches,  bridges,  culverts,  etc.,  should  be 
printed  along  vertical  lines  directly  above   the  corresponding 
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points  on  the  profile.  Words  should  read  from  the  bottom  up, 
and  all  notes  should  be  at  least  one  inch  above  the  profile  line 
except  the  rate  of  grade,  which  may  be  printed  along  that  line. 

Remark.  On  long  profiles,  sucli  89  those  used  in  railway  work,  acMne 
engineers  prefer  to  have  the  vertical  lines  of  lettering  read  from  the  top 
downward  so  that,  in  consulting  a  partly  unrolled  profile,  the  zero  or  left- 
hand  end  may  be  held  toward  the  body  as  if  the  eye  wero  lookiag  Along 
the  general  line  represented  by  the  profile. 

Notes  should  be  definite  but  brief,  as,  for  example,  "B.lif.  36. 
Elev  =  126,192.  Tack  in  root  of  Oak  30  ft.  to  left  of  Sta.  30." 
The  elevations  of  the  accentuated  horizontal  lines,  and  the 
station  numbers  of  the  accentuated  vertical  lines,  should  be  in 
heavy  black  figures  on  the  left-hand  and  lower  margins  I'espeet- 
ively.  The  title  shotild  give  the  information  specified  in  Art 
546  (a).  The  datum  should  always  be  given  near  the  title. 
Practically  all  the  directions  for  constructing  a  title  for  a  map 
(pp.  523  to  525)  hold  good  for  profiles. 


Part  III 


SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS* 


INTRODUCTORY 


564.  Tlie  Study  of  Instruments.  When  the  student  is 
&rst  learning  to  use  an  instrument  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  study  it  in  detail;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  better  for  him 
to  confine  his  attention  to  the  few  parts  which  he  has  to  manipu- 
late. These  parts  are  visible  and  need  no  description.  When, 
however,  he  has  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
an  instrument,  he  should  begin  a  careful  study  of  the  dififerent 
parts,  some  of  which  are  not  visible  after  the  instrument  has 
been  put  together.  Parts  thus  concealed  are  shown  in  the 
following  pages  by  drawings  or  pliotographs.  Thus  in  the 
photograph  on  page  551  a  telescope  is  shown  taken  apart, 
and  on  page  565  a  transit  is  shown  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  student  should  not  be  content,  however,  with  merely  observ- 
ing the  construction  of  the  different  parts.  He  should  inves- 
tigate the  properties  of  lenses,  of  magnetic  needles,  of  level- 
bubbles,  the  theory  of  the  telescope,  the  defects  of  construction, 
and  similar  subjects.  In  this  way  he  will  become  familiar  with 
important  facts  and  fimdamental  principles  which  are  not  evJ- 
aent  from  inspection.  A  careful  study  of  this  portion  of  the 
subject  (Chapters  XLIV  and  XLV),  should  precede  the  study 
of  the  adjustments  of  instruments  (Chapter  XLVX). 

*  For  a  more  conmrehensive  treatise  oa  vunreying  instruments  the  Aba* 
dent  is  r^erred  to  Professor  I.  O.  Baker's  exo^lent  book  entitled  **£/*' 
fitneer^  Surveyvng  Instrumenta"  (John  Wiley  &  Sons). 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 


PRIMARY  PARTS  OF  SURVEYING  INSTRUMFNTS 

There  are  certain  primary  parts,  such  as  the  vernier,  t  «e  mainietic  iieed)& 
the  level-bubble,  and  the  telescope,  which  are  more  or  less  common  to  al 
surveying  instruments.  These  pwirts  are  discussed  in  this  cJiapter  prepara* 
tory  to  a  study  of  the  instruments  themselven  in  the  next  chapter.  In 
some  cases  the  discussion  is  little  more  than  a  review  of  certain  fundamental 
principles  of  physics. 


565.  The  Vernier,  invented  in  1631  by  Pierre  Vernier^  is  a 
device  for  measuring  the  fractional  part  of  one  of  the  smallest 
•divisions  of  a  graduated  scale.  It  usually  consists  of  a  small 
jliding  scale  running  parallel  to  and  in  contact  with  a  fixed 
scale  or  a  graduated  arc.    The  divisions  of  the  vernier  instead 

of  being  equal  to  the  divisions 
\  on  the  graduated  scale  or  arc, 
J  are  either  just  a  little  smaller 
or  a  little  larger.  The  amount 
by  which  the  smallest  division 
on  the  vernier  differs  from  the 
smallest  division  on  the  gradu- 
ated scale  ox  arc  determines 
the  smallest  reading  or  least 
count  of  the  vernier. 
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Fio.  666  (a). 


(a>  TUvstration.  Fig.  665  (a)  shows 
at  A  a  portion  of  a  scale  divided 
into  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch, 
with  a  vernier  attached.  The  same 
scale  is  shown  at  B,  C,  and  D,  but 
the  vernier  has  been  move<i  in  earih 
case.  At  A  the^  vernier  isero  is  rt 
the  3-inch  mark  of  the  scale,  and 
it  is  seen  that  10  diyisiDBs  of  the 
vernier  cover  a  space  equal  to  9  di- 
visions on  the  scale,  hence  one 
division  on  the  vernier  is  f^ual  to 


0.9-1-10=0.09  inch  long,  and  is  O.Ol  Inch  shorter  than  the  smallest  divisions 
on  the  scale.  If,  therefore,  the  vernier  is  moved  along  the  scale  Until  the 
first  mark  on  the  vernier  fnot  counting  the  zero)  is  exactly  opposite  to  the 
fX>rresponding  mark  on  the  scale  (as  shown  at  B),  the  vernier  sero  must 
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be  0X)1  inch  fA>m  th«  8-inoh  mark  mi  the  scale.  If  moved  tinti'  the  see* 
Odd  mark  cm  the  vernier  is  opposite  to  the  oorrespondins  mark  on  the 
pcale  (as  shown  at  C),  the  sero  will  be  0.02  inch  from  the  3-inch  mark. 
Thus  by  movins  the  vernier  0.01  inch  at  a  time,  each  mark  in  succession 
'will  ooiiMnde  witn  a  mark  on  the  scale  until,  when  the  ninth  mark  is  oppo> 
site  to  the  corresponding  mark  on  the  sctUe  (as  shown  at  D),  the  ver^ 
nier  zero  is  0.09  inch  from  the  3-inch  mark;  a  movement  of  another  OjOI 
inch  will  then  bring  the  sero  of  the  vernier  opposite  the  3.1-inch  mark,  and 
the  process  will  begin  again. 

(5)  Reading  thb  vbrnhsr.    From  the  preceding  nhistratioQ 
it  is  evident  t^at  when  the  zero-point  of  the  vernier  is  between 
any  two  adjacent  markd  on  the  scale/ its  position  may  be  deter- 
loined  by  observing  which  mark  on  the  vernier  is  exactly  oppo- 
site some  mark  on  the  scale.     For  this  reason  the  zero-mark 
of  a  vernier  frequently  serves  as  an  indicator  for  the  movable 
part  of  an  instrument  to  which  the  vernier  is  fastened.    For 
example,  when  a  vernier  is  attached  to 
the  target  of  a  leveling-rod  (as  shown  on 
p.  231),  the  zero  point  of  the  vernier  is 
placed  opposite  the  horizontal  center  line 
of  the  target,  so  that  when  this  center 
line  (and  the  vernier  zero)  stops  between 
two  adjacent  graduation  marks  on  the 
rod,  the  fractional  reading  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  vernier.      There  are  al- 
ways two  steps  involved  in   the  whole 
reading,  viz. : 

(1)  Note  the  position  of  the  vernier 
zero  with  respect  to  the  main  (stationary) 
scale,  paying  no  attentJon  to  the  other 
marks  of  the  vernier. 

(2)  Observe  which  mark  on  the  vernier 
is  opposite  or  most  neaily  opposite  a 
mark  on  the  scale,  and  add  this  reading 
to  that  obtained  in  (1). 
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ic)  Remark.  Notice  that  tlie  only  use  made 
of  the  vernier  is  in  getting  the  small  fractional 
reading  in  step  (2)  and  that  no  attention  is 
paid  te  the  value  of  the  mark  on  the  scale 
which  happens  to  be  opposite  a  mark  mi  the 
vernier.  In  reading  any  vernier  for  the  first  time 
it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  its  least  count  FlO.  565  (a>< 

es  explained  farther  on. 

(d)  lUusf'otion.  In  Pir.  665  (d>  the  smallest  division  on  th<*  scale  Is 
O.Ol  ft.,  and  the  divisions  on  the  vernier  are  each  equal  to  0.009  ft^  or 
O.OOl  ft.  less  than  the  smallest  division  on  the  scale. 

On  the  scale  marked  E  the  sero  of  the  vernier  is  jtist  beyond  the  034'ft, 
mark  and  the  fifth  mark  of  the  vernier  is  oppjosite  a  mark  on  the  seale* 
henoe  the  reading  w  OM  ft.+04)05*0.345  It.  »^,  the  vender  aero  or  m- 
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dicator  is  jnat  faatf  waar  biLtmm  ftM  Mid  0>35  ft.  OnrHhm  aaalm  mmA^  F 
the  reading  is  040 -I-OjOO?— 0.407  ft.  A  oommoa  mistake  wauki  be  to  oaM 
it  0.47  ft. 

Remark.  In  reading  a  ▼emier  thfSre  are  certain  damger^ponUB  wha« 
mistakes  similar  to  that  indicated  above  ace  likdy  to  ocour.  Theae  points 
for  verniers  on  leveling-rods  ace  pointed  out  on  pages  228~231,  And  for 
transit  verniers  on  pages  7^-9Z» 

(e)  Direct  and  retrograde  verniers.  A  direct  vernier  is 
otne  in  whieh  the  smallest  divisioQ  <m  the  yemier  is  liiorter 
than  the  smallest  division  on  the  main  scale.  In  a  retrograde 
vernier  a  division  on  the  vernier  is  longer  than  a  divistcm  on 
the  scale.  Most  verniers  on  surveying  instrumenta  jaiie  direct, 
such  as  those  shown  in  Figs.  565  (a)  and  565  (d). 

(f)  Eemarh,  In  reading  a  retrograde  vernier  proceed  exactly  an  ff  ft 
were  a  direct  vernier,  observing,  faowever,  tiiat  the  durisknu  are  numbered 
backward,  or  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  nmnbers  on  vhe  main  scale. 

Retrograde  verniers  are  used  on  leveling-^ods  whioh  read  downward  from 
the  center  of  the  target  instead  of  upward.  (See  paga  230  for  tarftet  ver- 
niers which  are  direct  and  hence  read  upward.)  Retrograde  verniers  are 
also  used  in  special  forms,  such  as  those  described  on  page  83. 

(g)  To  DETERMINE    THE    SMALLEST  READING  Or  least  COUnt  of 

a  vernier:  (1)  Observe  how  many  divisions  on  the  scale  corre- 
spond to  the  same  number  plus  one  (on  a  direct  vernier)  or  minui 
one  (on  a  retrograde  vernier), 

(2)  Divide  the  value  of  the  smallest  division  on  the  scale  by  the 
number  obtained  in  (1). 

In  algebraic  terms  let  <f«  length  of  the  smallest  division  on 
the  scale,  v»  length  of  smallest  division  on  the  vernier,  n^the 
number  of  <P8  which  added  together  equal  (n+l)  v'a  for  direct 
or  (n— 1)  v*B  for  retrograde  vernier.  Then  nd^(n+l)v  (direct) 
or  m?— (n— l)v  (retrograde). 

Hence  the  smallest  reading  of  the  vernier  is 

d  d 

<f— v«— -vj  (direct)  or  4— v— — ^  (retrograde).    •     (1) 

On  many  surveying  instruments  verniers  are  so  constructed 
that  the  above  rule  may  be  simplified  to: 

Divide  the  value  of  the  smallest  division  on  the  scale  by  the  num* 
ber  of  divisions  on  the  vernier, 

(h)  Vbrniebs  for  LEVELZNGhRODS  AND  TRANSITS.  The  prin- 
cipal use  of  the  vernier  in  surveying  is  in  taking  target  readings 
in  leveling,  and  in  reading  angles  in  transit  work.  The  ver- 
niers on  targets  are  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  565  (c2)  and 
ate  fully  illustrated  on  page  230;  they  should  Aot  be  confused 
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with  the  ordiofiry  seide  used  on  many  targets^  ftnd  ilku3tmteii 
on  page  22&. 

The  vecnier  on  the  transit  is  divided  into  spaces  correspond- 
ing to  angular  measure  instead  of  linear;  the  principle  how- 
ever is  exactly  the  same.  Illustratioiis  of  transit  verniers  ane 
given  on  pages  78  to  82. 

566.  The  Mfigiietic  Needle**  (a)  Zhp  or  thb  nebdcb.  A 
needle  which  is  perfectly  balanced  before  it  is  magnetized  wiUy 
after  it  is  magnetised^  dip  towards  the  pole,  and,  in  the  northera 
hemisphere,  the  farther  north  the  needle,  the  more  its  northern 
end  will  be  attracted  downward.  In  order  to  coimteraet  this 
tendency,  a  small  wire  e<Ml  is  i^aoed  around  the  needle  to  act 
as  a  weight  on  its  southern  half.  As  the  dip  varies  in  difimnt 
localities  this  little  weight  may  be  slipped  in  or  out  along  the 
needle  to  preserve  a  perfect  balance. 

(6)  Magnetic  declination.  The  magnetic  needle  does  not 
point  directly  north  except  in  a  few  locatities.  In  some  places 
it  points  west  of  north,  in  other  places  east  of  mnrth.  The 
meridian  in  which  a  needle  properly  magnetized  and  properly 
balanced  c(Mnes  to  rest  at  any  given  place  and  time  is  called 
the  magnetic  meridian  for  that  {dace  and  time,  and  the  angle 
between  a  magnetic  meridian  and  a  true  north  and  south  merid- 
ian 18  the  corresponcfing  dedinoHen  of  the  needle  or  the  mag^ 
netic  declination.  In  some  places  this  declination  is  practi- 
cally nothing,  while  in  other  places  it  is  very  large.  Thus  in 
central  Ohio  it  is  nearly  ze^ro^  but  in. Maine  it  is  18°  west^  while 
in  the  State  of  Washington  it  is  23®  east.  (See  Isogonic  Chart.) 
As  the  magnetic  meridian  ait  any  given  place  is  continuously 
changing  there  are  corresponding  variationa  of  declination. 

Variations  of  declination.  (1)  Secular  variations,  (2) 
diurnal  variations,  (3)  irregular  variations^  (4)  annual  variations^ 
and  (5)  lunar  variations.  The  last  two  are  so  small  that  they 
may  be  neglected. 

(c)  The  secular  variation  is  the  dow  variation  in  the  magnetic 
declination  which  takes  place  with  the  lapse  of  time,  Requiring 
several  hundred  years  for  its  full  development.  'Hiis  change 
appears  to  be  periodic  in  its  character,  Cke  the  motion  of  a 
pendulum;   that  is,  the  compass  needle,  after  moving  continu- 

^  For  a  treatise  on  this  rabjaet  see  Mcionetui  DecUfuUion  Tables  and  I§o^ 
qonAc  Charts  for  190$  and  PrirhcipcU  Facta  Relating  to  the  EvMm  Jf a^neliM^ 
by  li.  A.  Bauer  (U.  8.  Goaet  and  Oeodettc  Surrey). 
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ously  in  one  direction  for  a  long  term  of  years,  gradually  comes 
to  a  standstill,  and  then  begins  a  motion  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Thus  at  Portland,  Maine,  the  declination  appears  to 
have  been  12^  west  in  1700,  then  decreasing  to  only  S**  west  in 
1780,  then  increasing  again  imtil  now  it  is  more  than  1 4^  -west. 

In  the  work  of  the  surveyor  secular  variation  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  unless  othermse  specified  it  iis  the  variation  conainonly 
referred  to.  The  rate  of  variation  is  dififierent  for  different 
places,  and  the  change  per  year  at  a  given  place  is  not  a  con- 
stant quantity,  as  frequently  assumed  by  the  surveyor.  The 
change  per  year  (which  should  not  be  confused  with  annual 
variation)  is  greatest  near  the  middle  point  of  the  swing  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  becomes  less  and  less  as  the  e^ctremes  are 
approached.  Thus  at  San  Francisco,  where  the  needle  has 
apparently  reached  its  extreme  easterly  position,  the  variation 
per  year  at  present  is  almost  zero. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  declinations  (west) 
are  increasing,  while  in  the  western  part  declinations  (east) 
are  decreasing. 

The  difference  in  the  rate  of  variation  may  be  shown  by 
taking  a  few  cities  at  rand(»n: 

Approxizaate  AnBual  Change  im  Minutes. 

1895  1900  1902 

Bangor,  Afe +1.5  +0,9  +0.1 

New  Haven,  Conn +3.3  +3.0  +1.8 

New  Orleans,  La +4.3  +4.3  +3.5 

San  Francisco,  Cal -0.1  +0.1  +0.1 

The  decimations  at  a  given  place  for  a  number  of  successive 
years  are  sometimes  given  by  an  empirical  formula,  but  the 
various  formulas  for  different  places  are  not  always  reliable. 
It  is  better  for  a  surveyor  to  determine  the  declination  for  him- 
fself  at  the  place  where  he  is  working,  by  observations  on  Polaris, 
or  by  some  similar  method.     (See  Chapter  XXVIII.) 

(d)  The  diurnal  variaHon  is  the  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  needle  from  hour  to  hour  during  the  day,  from  its  most 
easterly  position  of  the  needle  at  about  8  a.m.  to  itd  most  wester- 
ly position  at  about  1.30  p.m.  The  needle  is  in  its  me^n  position 
between  10  a.m.  and  12  m.,  and  between  5  and  6  p.m.,  and  hence 
during  those  periods  the  daily  variation  may  usually  be 
ignored.  The  amount  of  variation  differs  for  different  localities, 
and  for  different  seasons  of  the  year  in  the  same  locality.    The 
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otal  movement  in  the  United  States  is  from  3  to  32  minutes, 
,nd  is  greatest  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 

(e)  The  annual  variation  is  a  cyclical  change  having  the  year 
js  a  period,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  change 
)er  year  due  to  secular  variation,  for  the  latter  is  a  progressive 
ihange.  The  annual  variation  amounts  in  most  places  to  less 
han  one  minute  and  can  be  neglected  for  all  practical  purposes. 

(/)  Irregular  variations  are  due  to  magnetic  disturbances  or 
itorms  which  may  occur  at  any  time  and  cannot  be  predicted. 
Variations  of  this  kind  amounting  to  more  than  a  degree  have 
>een  observed. 

(g)  IsoGONic  LINES  are  imaginary  lines  passing  through 
)laces  where  the  magnetic  declination  is  the  same  at  a  given 
iime.  From  inspection  of  the  isogonic  chart  given  in  the  back 
)f  this  book  the  isogonic  lines  are  seen  to  be  very  irregular. 

(A)  Th£  agonic  line  passes  through  places  where  the  decli- 
lation  at  a  given  time  is  zero.  In  the  United  States  this  line 
passes  through  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  and  i9 
slowly  moving  westward.  For  places  eaM  of  this  line  the  deciina* 
bion  is  west  and  for  places  west  it  is  eaxt.  This  fact  is  a  help  in 
remembering  whether  the  declination  for  a  given  place  is  east 
or  west. 

(t)  Local  attraction  is  a  term  used  to  denote  any  influ- 
ence which  prevents  the  needle  from  pointing  to  the  magnetic 
north  in  a  given  locality.  In  its  strict  sense  it  does  not  include 
avoidable  attraction  due  to  things  about  the  person  or  to  other 
sources  not  connected  with  the  place  where  the  needle  is  read. 
Some  of  the  sources  of  local  attraction  are:  Magnetite  in  the 
ground,  troUey-wires,  steel  structures,  railroad-rails,  under- 
groimd  iron  pipes,  etc.  Contrary  to  a  common  belief,  iron 
ores  do  not  affect  the  needle  unless  they  contain  magnetite 
or  pyrrhotite.  Some  of  the  avoidable  sources  of  attraction  are: 
Keys,  knives,  steel-bowed  spectacles,  spectacle  cases  fwhidi 
though  covered  with  leather  may  be  solid  steel  inside),  wire 
in  a  hat  brim,  metal  buttons,  and  other  bits  of  iron  or  sted 
about  the  person;  also  axes,  chains,  steel  tapes,  etc.,  which 
may  be  lying  on  the  groimd  nearby. 

Note.  In  retracing  an  old  survey  made  many  years  ago,  it  was  fotmd 
that  the  bearings  of.  all  the  courses  were  incorrectly  given  on  the  original 
map,  and  the  errors  were  so  large  as  to  indicate  that  something  was  wrong 
with  the  com^tass  originally  used.  Fortunately  the  instrument  was  still 
in  existence,  and  an  exammation  disclosed  the  presence  of  a  steel  screr 
in  the  compass-box. 
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567.  The  Lev^-bubble.  The  interior  surface  of  the  glass 
tube  of  a  spirit-level  should  be  ground  so  that  a  longitudinal 
section  will  show  a  circular  arc.  The  more  uniform  this  curva- 
ture is  throughout  the  length  of  the  tube  the  more  regular  will 
be  the  motion  of  the  bubble,  and  the  greater  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature the  greater  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bubble.  Within 
reasonable  hmits  the  more  sensitive  the  bubble  the  more  per* 
feet  the  work,  though  a  very  sensitive  bubble  may  be  too  un- 
steady for  many  piu^DOses;  on  the  other  hand  a  sluggish  bubble, 
though  it  may  give  the  appearance  of  steadiness  to  an  instru- 
ment, and  an  impression  that  it  "keeps"  its  adjustenent,  is 
incapable  of  accurate  work. 

The  fluid  lused  in  spirit-levels  is  usually  alcohol  or  ether. 
Pure  alcohol  is  slow-acting,  requiring  some  time  to  settle  or 
to  obtain  its  equilibrium,  while  ether  is  quick-acting,  but  is  objec- 
tionable on  account  of  too  great  contraction  and  expansion 
for  slight  changes  of  temperature.  Some  makers  combine  the 
two.  Whatever  fluid  is  used  the  length  of  the  bubble  changes 
with  variation  in  temperature,  and  as  the  bubble  grows  shorter 
it  becomes  less  sensitive.  If  the  whole  tube  becomes  over- 
heated as  it  sometimes  does  when  left  in  the  sun,  the  bubble 
may  become  so  short  as  to  be  nearly  useless.  If  one  end  of 
the  tube  becomes  warmer  than  the  other,  the  tendency  is  for 
the  bubble  to  move  toward  the  warmer  end.  (See  experiment^ 
p.  227,  and  Art.  360  (a),  p.  272.) 

The  tine  tangent  to  the  circular  arc  of  the  tube  at  its  middle 
point,  or  a  line  paralM  to  this  tangent,  is  called  the  €ucis  of  tht 
bubble-tube.  When  this  axis  is  horizontal  the  bubble  wOl  be 
in  the  center  of  the  tube.  Should  the  axis  become  slightly 
inctined  the  bubble  will  move  toward  the  higher  end  of  the 
tube  in  proportion  to  the  angle  made  by  the  axis  with  the 
horizon.  The  glass  tube  is  usually  graduated  on  top  by  marks 
0.01  ft.  ajmrt.  The  value  of  a  level-hub^e  is  usually  expressed 
i>y  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  inclination  of  the  axis 
when  the  bubble  moves  over  a  sin^e  space.  Thus  in  a  1-minute 
level  for  a  displaoem^it  of  one  division  the  inclination  changes 
1  minute,  and  in  a  20-second  level  it  changes  20  seconds.  The 
value  as  given  by  the  makers  for  any  particular  level  is  fre- 
quently found  by  actual  tests  to  be  erroneous.  The  engineer 
can  test  for  himself  the  sensitiveness  of  a  bubble  by  the  method 
<5!;iven  below. 
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When  a  level-bubble  is  attached  to  a  telescope  the  relation 
stween  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bubble  and  the  magnifying 
Dwer  of  the  telescope  should  be  such  that  the  smallest  ver- 
cal  movement  of  the  cross-hairs,  which  is  visible  to  the  eye^ 

followed  by  an  appreciable  movement  of  the  bubble.  For  a 
ood  transit  the  bubble  attached  to  the  telescope  should  have 

sensitiveness  of  not  less  than  0.01  ft.— 25"  of  arc,  while  that 
f  the  plate-levels  should  be  not  less  than  0.01  ft.— 40"  of  arc, 
'or  a  good  wye-level  or  diunpy  level  the  sensitiveness  should 
»e  not  less  than  0.01  ft.  — 15"  of  arc. 

Circular  bubbles  are  sometimes  used  for  the  plumbing-levels 
ittached  to  leveling-rods,  and  are  occajsionally  found  on  transits 
md  other  instruments. 

(a)   To    TEST    THJB    SEN8ITIVEK1&S8    OF   A    BUBBLE.      AsSUming 

that  the  bubble-tube  is  attached  to  the  telescope  of  a  level,  the 
angular  value  of  the  bubble  may  be  found  as  follows:  (1)  Set 
up  the  level  and  hold  a  leveling-rod  on  some  point  a  known  dis- 
tance from  the  instrument.  (2)  Take  two  readings,  one  with 
the  bubble  two  or  three  divisions  to  one  side  of  the  center,  the 
other  with  the  bubble  about  the  same  number  of  divisions  the 
other  side  of  the  center.  (3)  The  difference  in  readings  divided 
by  the  distance  to  the  rod  is  the  natural  tangent  of  the  angle 
between  the  two  lines  of  sight.  Divide  this  tangent  by  the 
tangent  of  1"  of  arc  (0.00000485),  thus  obtaining  the  value  of 
the  angle  in  seconds  of  arc.  Divide  the  result  by  the  number 
of  divisions  between  the  two  positions  of  the  bubble;  the  resu  t 
is  the  average  value  in  seconds  of  a  single  division. 

Suggestion.  (1)  Set  the  level  up  in  the  shade  with  two  diagonally  oppo- 
site leveling-aorews  in  the  line  to  the  lev«lini{-rod.  Change  the  poflition  of 
the  bubble  by  means  of  these  screws.  Probably  better  results  will  be 
obtained  if  an  extra  man  &cU  as  bubble-tender.  (2)  In  measuring  oflf  a 
base  line  to  the  rod  it  saves  arithmetical  work  to  make  it  an  even  200  or 
300  ft.  (3)  Repeat  the  tost,  holding  the  rod  at  different  distances  and 
displacing  the  bubble  by  different  amounts.  (4)  Any  bubble-tube  othcf 
than  a  telescope  level  may  be  tested  in  a  similar  manner  by  attaching  it 
rijridly  to  a  telescope,  with  its  axis  approximately  parallel  to  the  line  of 
sight.  (5)  There  are  small  instruments  called  level-tners  especially  designed 
for  testing  levels.  (6)  Draw  a  figure  and  show  that  if  D  is  the  distance 
from  the  instrument  to  the  rod,  R  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  level- 
tube,  d  the  length  of  one  division  of  the  scale,  and^^^  the  difference  in  two 
rod-readings  when  the  bubble  is  moved  over  n  divisions  of  the  scale,  then 

568.  The  Theory  ot  Lenses.  In  order  to  understand  the 
construction  of  the  telescope  it  is  necessary  first  \o  study  some 
of  the  most  important  properties  of  lenses.    The  different  forma 
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rf  lenses  most  used  in  telescopes  are:  (1)  Double-convex  (con- 
vex on  both  sides);  (2)  planoconvex  (plane  on  one  side,  con- 
vex on  the  other);  (3)  concaw-convex  (concave  on  one  side, 
convex  on  the  other).  No  one  of  these  forms  is  used  singly, 
but  two  or  more  are  combined  to  correct  certain  defects  which 
could  not  be  overcome  in  a  single  lens.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
give  here  a  complete  statement  of  the  theory  of  lenses;  it  will 
BufRce  to  point  out  the  principles  which  apply  to  the  pSLssage 
of  light  through  a  double-convex  lens.  These  principles  are 
in  general  the  same  for  the  other  forms. 

Ttemark.  The  figures  in  this  article  are  not  drawn  to  scale  and  are 
necessarily  much  cUstorted. 

(a)  DoTJBLE-coNVEX  LENSES.  Each  of  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  double-convex  lens  is  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  and  the  line  pass- 
ing through  the  centers  of  these  two  spheres  is  the  principal 
axis.  If  the  radii  of  these  two  surfaces  are  equal,  the  optical 
center  is  at  the  geometrical  center  of  the  lens.  If  the  lens  is 
very  thin  it  may  be  assumed  that  any  ray  of  light  passing 
through  its  center  undergoes  no  deviation.    The  principal  focus 

of  a  convex  lens  is  the  point  oi 

tAc its  principal  axis  where  rays  of 

f^^^r-'-'mm^^^^^Tw  light  parallel  to  that  axis  are  con- 

___2S^;^^^Mc^^:^__ verged  (approximately)  after  pass- 

llr^p^ iug  through  the  lens,  and  in  the 

n «  eco  n\  ordinary  double-convex    lens    the 

two  prmcipal  foci  are  on  the 
principal  axis  equal  distances  from  the  optical  center.  Thus  in 
Fig.  568  (I),  A  A  is  the  principal  axis,  C  the  optical  center,  and 
F  and  F'  the  principal  foci*  The  distance  FC,  equal  to  F'C, 
is  the  focal  length  which,  for  a  given  lens,  is  always  constant. 
The  focal  length  depends  upon  the  curvature,  not  upon  the 
nze  of  the  lens,  but  as  large  lenses  usually  have  longer  radii 
of  curvature  than  small  lenses  their  focal  lengths  are  usual^ 
greater. 

Proposition  I.  A  cone  of  rays  from  a  point  located  at  either 
focus  becomes  a  cylinder  of  rays  after  passing  through  the  lens, 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder  coinciding  with  the  principal  axis  of  the 
lens.  Conversely  rays  of  light  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  ctm' 
verge  at  a  principal  focus  after  passing  through  the  len»» 

JUuatration.    In  Fig.  508  (I),  the  full  lines  converge  at  F  after 
^hrouich  the  Ufoa  and  the  dotted  lines  «t  F, 
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TUuatraium,  The  myW  from  the  sun  are  practfcaUy  panlM,  «m1  in  tht 
kxniliar  experiment  of  burning  a  hole  in  paper  with  a  raadioc-siaM.  wm 
iya  are  oonverKed  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  glass. 


r'i^T^^^- 


Fig.  568  ai). 

Propomtion  11.  Rays  diverging  from  any  paint  converge 
approximately  at  a  real  focus  after  passing  through  the  lens^ 
provided  the  distance  from  the  optical  center  to  the  point  ie 
GREATER  than  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

Illuatraiian.  In  Fig.  668  (II),  a  cone  of  rays  from  any  point  A  beyond 
the  focus  F  becomes  another  cone  of  rays  after  passing  through  the  lens, 
eon  verging  at  a  point  B  beyond  the  other  jocua  F*,  Conversely  rays  from  B 
converge  at  A . 

Conjugate  foci»  If  rays  of  light  from  any  point  converge  at 
a  second  point  after  passing  through  a  lens,  and  if,  vice  versa^ 
rays  from  the  second  point  converge  at  the  first,  the  two  points 
are  called  conjugate  focL  Thus,  for  example,  A  and  B  in  Fig. 
568  (II)  are  conjugate  fod  as  are  also  A'  and  B',  The  line  join- 
ing conjugate  foci  passes  through  the  optical  center  of  the  lens. 
When  conjugate  foci  are  not  in  the  principal  axis  the  line  join- 
ing them  is  called  a  secondary  axis,  e»g,,  A'B',  If  /|  and  /,  are 
the  distances  from  the  optical  center  to  conjugate  foci,  and  / 
is  the  focal  length  of  the  lene^  then  from  a  principle  of  optics 


(1) 


FW>m  the  above  equation  it  is  evident  that  &otA  /i  and  /« 
must  he  greater  than  the  focal  length. 
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Proposition  III.  Rays  diverging  from  any  paint  continue  t$ 
diverge  after  passing  through  the  lens  as  if  they  came  from  a  so- 
called  VIRTUAL  focus  behind  ike  point,  provided  the  distance 
from  the  optical  center  to  the  point  is  LESS  than  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens. 

Illustration.  In  Fig.  668  (IIT)  raya  diverging  from  any  point  G  at  a, 
distance  g  less  than  /  continue  to  diverge  after  passing  through  the  lens. 

though  less  rapidly  than  before. 
They  will  therefore  appear  to  radi- 
ate not  from  G  but  from  H,  a  point 
behind  O.  H  is  a  conjugate  focus, 
but  tlie  rays  do  not  actually  pa^ 
through  it  as  in  the  other  casp*. 
hence  it  is  called  a  virtvxd  conju- 
gate focus, 

(6)  Formation  op  images. 
If  the  source  of  light  is  an 
extended  surface,  then  the  cone 
of  rays  emanating  from  each 
point  forms  its  own  focus  after 
passing  through  the  lena;   and 


F^-^ 


H' 


Fig.  668  aH). 


the  collection  of  foci  constitutes  an  image  which  is  real  and 
inverted  if  the  foci  are  real,  but  virtual  and  erect  if  the  foci  are 
virtual.  The  relative  sizes  of  the  object  and  image  are  sen- 
sibly proportional,  if  the  lens  is  thin,  to  their  respective  dis- 
tances from  the  optical  center. 

From  Proposition  III,  if  an  object  is  between  a  lens  and 
one  of  its  principal  foci,  the  image  is  virtual  and  erect,  and  is 
larger  than  the  object.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  magnifying  glasses,  micm<^copes,  and  eyepieces  of  tele- 
scopes are  constructed. 

From  Proposition  I,  if  an  object  is  at  either  of  the  principal 
foci,  no  image  is  formed  (unless  it  is  at  infinity)  for  the  cone 
of  rays  from  any  point  become  parallel  after  passing  through 
the  lens. 

From  Proposition  II,  if  an  object  is  beyond  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal foci,  its  image  is  real  and  invertt'd,  and  lies  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lens  beyond  the  other  principal  focus.  This  is 
the  fuiidamental  principle  upon  which  the  object-glass  of  a 
telescope  is  constructed. 

From  Equation  1,  if  the  distance  from  the  object  to  the  lens 
is  less  than  tvjice  the  focal  length,  the  image  is  larger  than  the 
object  apd  at  a  ^ater  distance  from  the  lens;  if  iSkB  distance 
is  exactly  equal  to  twice  the  focal  lei^gtfa«  the  object  and  its 
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[mage  are  of  equal  size  and  equally  distant  from  the  lens;  if 
the  distance  is  moie  than  twice  the  focal  length,  the  image  is 
smaller  thajj.  the  object  and  less  than  twice  the  focal  length 
from  the  lens.  In  all  three  cases  the  object  and  its  image  are 
Dn  opposite  sides  of  the  lens,  and  the  image  is  real  and  inverted. 
The  farther  an  object  recedes  from  a  lens  the  nearer  its  image 
approaches  the  lens,  until  with  the  object  at  infinity  the  image 
is  at  a  principal  focus.     (Proposition  I.) 

(c)  Note.  An  image  formed  by  a  single  lens  is  never  perfectly  difltinot 
on  account  of  spfieri-cal  and  chromatic  aberrationa  of  the  lens.  The  former 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  the  lens  near  the 
edge  converge  at  a  point  slightly  nearer  the  lens  than  that  in  which  the 
central  rays  meet;  the  latter  to  the  fact  that  rasrs  of  different  colors  form 
their  foci  at  different  distances.  Spherical  aberration  can  be  corrected  by 
making  the  surfaces  of  forms  other  than  spherical,  or  by  combining  two  or 
more  lenses  properly  proportioned;  chromatic  aberration  only  by  com- 
bining two  or  more  convex  and  concave  lenses  of  different  materials.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  objective  in  the  telescope  of  a  surveying  instrument  is  an 
aehromatic  lens  composed  of  a  double-convex  croum-glcMs  and  a  ccmcavo- 
convex  fiint  glass  lens. 

569,  The  Telescope,  (a)  The  telescope  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph on  page  551  is  similar  to  those  used  on  all  surveying 
instruments.  The  object-glass  at  A  gathers  the  rays  of  light 
from  an  object,  and  forms  an  inverted  image  in  the  plane  of 
cross-hairs  at  DD.  The  eyepiece,  extending  from  E  to  F, 
magnifies  both  the  inverted  image  and  the  cross-hairs.  In 
some  telescopes  the  image  appears  to  be  erect,  while  in  others 
it  remains  inverted.  The  difference  lies  wholly  in  the  eye- 
piece, as  will  be  explained  farther  on. 

The  eyepiece,  shown  by  itself  at  F'G,  is  similar  to  a  micro- 
scope. When  in  place,  the  end  G  moves  through  a  ring  at  EE. 
A  separate  view  of  tliis  ring  at  E'E'  shows  the  four  screws  that 
hold  it  in  place.  These  screws  pass  through  smooth  holes  (not 
threaded)  in  the  shell  of  the  telescope,  so  that  by  unscrewing 
and  screwing  opposite  screws  the  ring  may  be  drawn  from  one 
side  to  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  centering  the  end  O  of  the 
eyepiece.  (See  p.  601.)  The  eyepiece  shown  is  an  erecting 
eyepiece  and  has  four  lenses,  one  at  F'  one  at  O,  and  two  be- 
tween F'  and  G.  The  eyepiece  may  be  moved  in  or  out  for 
focusing  by  turning  the  piece  F'-M  so  that  the  projecting  head 
of  a  screw  works  in  the  spiral  slot  shown  at  N,  Some  eye- 
pieces are  fooused  by  a  rack  and  pinion  similar  to  that  used 
for  the  object>-glas& 

The  object-glass  is  set  in  the  end  of  a  tube  shown  in  a  sepa- 
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rate  view  at  A'K.  The  end  K  moves  through  a  ring  at  CC 
similax  to  the  ring  shown  at  E'E*^  and  it  may  be  centered  by 
adjusting  this  ring  in  the  manner  explained  above  for  the  eye- 
piece ring.  The  object-glass  may  be  moved  in  and  out  for 
focusing  by  turning  a  screw  at  B,  At  the  inner  end  i>f  this 
screw  is  a  pinion  (shown  at  B')  which  works  in  a  rack  sho^ni  at 
Hf  and  thus  moves  the  whole  piece  that  carries  the  object-glass. 
The  cross-hair  ring  at  DD  is  shown  in  a  separate  ^.new  at  jyiy. 
It  may  be  moved  up  or  down  and  from  sida  to  side  by  turning 
the  capstan  screws  which  pass  through  smooth  holes  (unthreaded) 
in  the  shell  of  the  telescope.  (See  p.  587.)  The  cross-hairs  are 
spider-webs  (or  very  fine  platinum  wire)  almost  invisible  to  the 
eye,  and  therefore  not  visible  in  the  photograph.  The  whitish 
lines  on  the  ring  at  right  angles  to  each  other  are  caused  by 
the  shellac  which  fastens  the  cross-hairs.  Underneath  the 
shellac  are  very  fine  scratches  to  aid  in  replacing  broken  hairs. 
'See  p.  616.) 

Note.  It  is  very  important  for  purposes  of  adjustment  to  understand 
clearly  how  the  capstan  screws  control  the  movement  of  the  cross-hair 
ring,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  reticle.  The  cross-hairs  must  be  fastened 
to  this  riuK  at  right  angles  to  each  other  before  the  ring  is  placed  in  the 
telescope,  as  they  cannot  be  changed  in  this  respect  afterward.  Notice, 
however,  that  the  holes  in  the  telescope  through  which  the  screws  pass 
are  not  threaded;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  a  little  larger  than  the  screws, 
so  that  when  the  latter  are  loose  the  whole  ring  may  be  turned  sli^Uy 
by  moving  the  four  capstan  heads  simultaneously  around  the  outaicie  of 
the  telescope  until  one  cross-hair  is  vertical  and  the  other  horiscmtal.  When 
the  capstan  screws  are  t*ght,  each  screw  presses  a  curved  washer  (shown 
in  the  photograph)  aga>ist  the  outside  surface  of  the  telescope.  When 
one  screw  is  loosened  SLud  the  opposite  screw  tightened,  the  whole  ring  is 
drawn  toward  the  tightened  screw  (since  the  holes  in  the  shell  of  the  tele- 
scoi>e  are  smooth)  until  the  loose  screw  and  its  washer  are  brovcht  into 
contact  again  with  the  ouvside  of  the  telescope.  Notice  that  before  tighten- 
ing one  screw  the  opposite  screw  should  be  loosened,  otherwise  the  ring 
cannot  move  and  the  screw-thread  may  be  stripped.  By  loosenins  the 
lower  screw  and  tightening  the  upper  screw,  the  whole  ring  may  be^  drawn 
upward,  or  by  reversing  the  process  it  may  oe  drawn  downward.  likewise 
by  working  the  side  screws  in  a  similar  manner,  it  may  be  drawn  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  All  this  may  be  done  without  turning  the  ring,  •wS.,  one 
hair  may  be  kept  vertical,  the  other  horizontal. 

(6)  The  treort  of  lenses  as  applied  to  a  telescope  maj 
be  studied  more  in  detail  by  means  of  Fig.  569  (&).  Let  the 
upper  figure  represent  a  telescope  with  a  non-erecting  eyepiece, 
and  the  lower  figure  one  with  an  erecting  eyepiece.  The  former 
will  be  considered  first.  Let  GG  represent  the  object-^ass 
and  AC  any  object  sighted  at.  Usually  the  distance  from  the 
object-glass  to  the  object  is  many  times  the  length  of  the  tel^ 
scope,  and  hence  the  latter  is  necessarily  shown  to  a  great^ 
exaggerated  floale. 
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1.  The  cone  of  rays  from  A  becomes  another  cone  of  rays 
after  passing  through  the  lens,  converging  at  a  (Proposition  II, 
p.  547).  Likewise  rays  from  C  converge  at  c,  and  rays  from 
all  points  of  the  object  converge  at  corresponding  conjugate 
foci  between  a  and  c.  Thus  a  very  small  inverted  image  of  the 
object  is  formed  at  ac  (Art.  568  (6)  ). 

2.  The  distances  d  and  /'  are  approximately  distances  to  con- 
jugate foci,  both  being  greater  than  the  focal  length  cf  the 
objective.  As  d  is  increased  /'  must  decrease  and  vice  versa^ 
t,e,,  the  farther  away  the  object  the  nearer  must  be  the  inverted 
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Fig.  569  (6). 


Image  to  the  object-glass.  (From  Equation  1,  p.  547.)  Since^ 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  image  should  lie  in  the  plane 
of  the  cross-hairs  WW  (in  order  to  eliminate  parallax  see  p  555) 
the  distance  /'  is  changed  for  objects  at  different  distances  by 
moving  the  object-glass  in  (nearer  to  WW)  for  distant  objects, 
and  out  (away  from  WW)  for  near  objects.  This  explains  the 
rule  for  focusing  on  page  86.  The  focus  changes  rapidly  for 
objects  from  10  to  30  ft.  from  the  telescope,  but  very  slowly 
after  a  distance  of  100  ft.  is  reached,  the  focus  for  100  ft.  being 
nearly  the  same  as  for  greater  distances. 

The  inverted  image  ac  is  between  the  eyepiece  and  its  prin- 
cipal focus,  hence,  from  Proposition  III,  p.  548,  the  image  will 
appear  to  be  larger  than  it  is,  as  if  the  rays  of  light  came  from 
virtual  foci  behind  ac  in  some  such  position  as  a'c/. 

In  the  erecting  eyepiece  extra  lenses  are  inserted  which  rein- 
vert  or  erect  the  image  at  the  cross-hairs  before  it  is  magnified. 
Thus  rays  from  X  converge  at  x  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-hairs, 
the  lenses  of  the  eyepiece  form  another  image  reinverted  at  aff 
and  finally  this  image  as  seen  by  the  eye  is  magnified  by  the 
lens  at  e* 
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Remark*  The  chief  objection  to  a  nonrereetmg  eyepiece  is  the  incon- 
venience caused  to  the  obflerver  from  seeing  objects  inverted.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  flagman  appears  to  stand  on  his  head,  to  move  to  the  right 
when  he  really  moves  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  meeting  eyepiece, 
however,  the  use  of  two  additional  lenses  causes  a  loss  of  light. wmch  is  a 
far  n'.ore  serious  objection  than  the  slight  inconvenience  resulting  from 
inversion.  Moreover,  for  a  given  length  of  telescope  greater  magnifying 
p>ower  can  be  secuied  without  sacrihcing  illumination  by  using  a  non- 
erecting  eyepiece.  (Why?)  There  is  but  little  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
erecting  eyepiece,  although  it  is  more  common  than  the  simpler  form;  it 
should  never  be  used  on  instruments  intended  for  work  of  great  precision. 

Note.  Two  special  forms  of  telescope  sometimes  used  for  stadia  work 
may  be  mentioned.  The  Porro  telescope,  named  after  its  inventor,  has  an 
arrangement  of  lenses  which  makes  it  possible  to  read  stadia  distances 
directly  without  adding  the  constant  c  +  f.  In  another  form  of  telescope 
a  flat  glass  prism  at  the  object-glaas  makes  it  possible  to  measure  stacua 
distances  without  st-adia  wires.     Neither  form  is  in  general  use. 

(c)  Line  op  collimation  and  line  op  sight.  The  line  of 
collimation  of  a  telescope  is  usually  defined  as  the  line  from  the 
optical  center  of  the  objective  to  the  intersection  of  the  cross- 
hairs. Some  writers  maintain  that  this  definition  is  correct 
only  when  the  cross-hairs  are  in  perfect  adjustment.  Since  the 
I  engineer  is  accustomed  to  the  less  ambiguous  term  **line  of 
sight ''  (a  line  determined  by  the  intersection  of  the  cross- 
hairs whether  they  are  in  adjustment  or  not),  the  use  of  the 
term  **line  of  collimation"  will  be  avoided  in  this  book. 

{d)  Defects  op  telescopes.  Spherical  and  chromatic 
aberrations,  defined  in  Art.  568  (c),  p.  549)  are  inherent  defects 
which  the  manufacturer  should  aim  to  correct  by  a  proper 
combination  of  lenses.  A  third  defect  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  image  of  a  flat  object  formed  by  a  lens  does  not  lie  in  a  plane, 
but  is  concave  toward  the  lens.  This  aberration  of  sphericity^ 
as  it  is  termed,  is  entirely  different  from  spherical  aberration. 
In  the  case  of  the  object-glass  it  is  inappreciable,  but  in  the 
eyepiece  it  is  more  serious.  It  is  not  a  source  of  error  in  meas- 
uring angles  and  in  leveling,  since  only  one  point  is  observed 
at  a  time,  but  in  stadia  work  it  may  become  objectionable.  The 
two  plano-convex  lenses  used  in  the  eyepiece  to  correct  chromatic 
and  spherical  aberration  correct  also  aberration  of  sphericity. 

(6)  Qualities  op  telescopes  that  depend  upon  design  and 
construction  are  as  follows:  1.  Definition;  2.  Illumination; 
3.  Size  of  field;   4.  Magnification. 

1.  Definition.  If  definition  is  poor  the  image  will  not  be 
clear  and  distinct.  Lack  of  definition  is  due  to  inaccuracy  in 
grinding  and' polishing  the  lenses  or  to  inaccuracy  in  centerings 
i.e.,  failure  to  place  the  component  lenses  of  either  the  object- 
glass  or  the  eyepiece  so  that  their  axes  coincide. 
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2.  lUumination,  If  illumination  is  poor  the  image  will  appear 
faint,  though  it  may  be  sharp  and  definite.  Lack  of  illumination 
amply  means  lack  of  light.  The  amount  of  light  which  reaches 
the  eye  through  the  telescope  depends,  first  of  all,  upon  the 
size  oi  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass,  which,  on  account  of  the 
diaphragm  often  placed  in  the  tube,  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  object-glass  itself.  The  amount  of  light  collected  by  an 
objective  of  a  given  diameter  may  be  compared  with  that  col- 
lected by  an  objective  of  different  diameter  by  picturing  two 
squares  whose  sides  are  equal  respectively  to  the  two  diam- 
eters, i.e.,  the  amount  of  light  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  diameter.  Of  the  light  which  strikes  the  lens,  however, 
less  than  85%  enters  the  telescope,  the  loss  being  due  to  reflec« 
tlon  and  imperfect  transparency.  The  light  which  passes  throu  gh 
the  telescope  is  distributed  over  a  larger  or  smaller  area  by  the 
Oyepiece^  according  to  the  magnifying  power;  the  greater  the 
magnification  the  more  the  iUumination  is  dimmished,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  image  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  mag- 
nifying power.  Finally,  for  the  best  possible  effecti  the  beam 
of  light  which  emerges  from  the  eyepiece  should  be  of  exactly 
the  same  diameter  bs  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

3.  Size  of  field.  The  field  of  view  is  the  whole  circular  area 
aeen  by  an  observer  when  looking  through  the  telescope,  and 
the  angle  at  the  optical  center  of  the  object-glass  subtended 
by  the  diameter  of  this  circle  measures  the  size  of  this  field. 
The  size  of  field,  however^  is  not  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the 
object-glass.  It  increases  as  the  distance  between  the  object- 
glass  and  the  eyepiece  decreases,  it  increases  as  the  size  of  the 
eyepiece  increases,  it  increases  as  the  magnification  decreases. 
A  wide  field  of  view  is  desirable  as  it  enables  the  observ^er  to 
work  more  rapidly.  The  use  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  in 
the  eyepiece,  in  place  of  a  single  lens  increases  the  field  of  view. 

4.  Magnification  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the  focal  length 
of  the  object-glass  to  the  focal  length  of  the  eyepiece.  For 
example,  if  the  focal  length  of'  the  objective  is  9  inches  and 
that  of  the  eyepiece  0.3  inch,  then  the  magnifying  power  is  30. 
The  magnifying  power  should  be  proportional  to  the  aperture, 
i.e.,  to  the  amount  of  light  which  enters  the  telescope.  If  the 
magnifying  power  is  too  high  for  the  aperture,  ordinary  objects 
will  appear  too  faint,  especially  under  imfavorable  atmospheric 
conditions;  and  if  the  m&ffnSymg  power  is  too  low  th9  objects 
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will  appear  too  small  for  accurate  sighting.  The  magnifying 
power  should  be  such  that  the  least  movement  of  the  level- 
bubble  or  change  in  the  vernier  causes  an  easily  perceptible 
movement  of  the  cross-hairs  over  the  object  in  the  field  of 
view.  Except  perhaps  in  stadia  work,  a  higher  power  than 
this  is  a  disadvantage  since  there  is  a  needless  loss  in  the  bright- 
ness of  the  image,  while  a  lower  power  does  not  develop  the 
full  capacity  of  the  instrument.  The  loss  of  light  in  high-power 
instruments  is  often  mistaken  for  cloudiness  due  to  poor 
lenses. 

For  rapid  working  the  exact  focusing  required  for  a  high- 
power  telescope  is  a  drawback,  a  change  in  focus  being  required 
for  a  small  change  in  distance.  For  example,  in  a  low-power 
telescope  the  focus  for  distances  between  300  and  400  ft.  is 
practically  the  same,  but  in  hi^-power  telescopes,  the  change  of 
a  few  feet  requires  a  change  in  focus,  and  if  the  telescope  is  not 
properly  focused  the  image  is  apt  to  be  less  distinct  than  in  low- 
power  telescopes.  Low  power  is  better  also  for  focusing  upon 
objects  very  near  the  instrument. 

Non-erecting  eyepieces  are  not  more  powerful  than  the 
erecting  eyepieces,  but,  being  shorter,  they  allow  for  a  given 
length  of  telescope  a  greater  focal  length  of  object-glass,  and 
thus  increase  the  power.  They,  however,  transmit  much  more 
light  to  the  eye  and  have  a  much  larger  field. 

For  transits  the  average  magnifying  power  is  about  24  diam- 
eters, while  for  levels  it  is  from  30  to  36,  running  up  to  50  in 
some  instruments. 

Remark.  An  erecting  eyepiece  is  now  made  which  can  be  manipulated 
so  as  to  change  the  power  of  the  telescope  at  wiD.  By  this  device  a  high 
power  can  be  used  in  favorable  weather,  and  when  the  weather  is  unfavof 
able  this  high  power  can  be  converted  to  a  low  one  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  miimination  and  field. 

« 

(J)  Parallax.  If  the  image  formed  by  the  object-glass  is 
not  in  the  same  plane  with  the  cross-hairs,  any  movement  of 
the  eye  is  likely  to  cause  an  apparent  movement  of  the  image 
with  respect  to  the  cross-hairs.  This  is  called  parallax.  The 
effect  is  similar  to  that  produced  in  looking  through  a  window, 
where  any  movement  of  the  eye  causes  an  apparent  move- 
ment of  objects  outside.  Parallax  may  render  accurate  work 
impossible.  To  remedy  it  the  image  and  the  cross-hairs  must 
be  brought  into  the  same  plane.    Two  steps  are  necessaiy. 
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(1)  Point  the  telescope  toward  the  sky  and  move  the  eye- 
piece in  or  out  until  the  cross-hairs  are  as  well  defined  as 
possible,  i.e.,  in  perfect  focus.  If  only  one  person  uses  the 
instrument  this  focusing  may  be  done  once  for  all  (unless  the 
slide  has  to  be  moved  when  the  instrument  is  put  in  its  box), 
since  the  proper  focus  depends  simply  upon  the  eye  of  the 
observer. 

(2)  Direct  the  telescope  to  the  object  and  focus  the  object- 
glass  as  usual,  keeping  the  eye  on  the  cross-hairs  imtil  the 
unage  appears  in  sharp  focus.  Test  by  moving  the  eye  from 
ftde  to  side,  and  if  necessary  move  the  object-glass  slightly 
until  parallax  disappears. 

The  more  accurate  the  work  the  more  care  should  be  used 
to  eliminate  parallax,  while  the  higher  the  power  of  the  tele- 
scope the  more  difficult  it  is  to  do  this. 

(g)  Tests  for  telescopes.  A  few  of  the  most  important 
tests  for  telescopes  are  given  below.* 

Flatness  of  field.  Draw  a  heavy-lined  square,  6  or  8  inches 
on  a  side,  on  white  paper  fastened  to  a  board.  Hold  the  board 
at  such  a  distance  that  the  square  nearly  fills  the  field  of 
the  telescope.  Focus  the  telescope  on  it,  then  the  sides  of  the 
square  should  appear  perfectly  straight.  Any  curvature  ex- 
cept at  the  extreme  Umits  of  the  field  is  especially  objectionable 
in  stadia  work. 

Definition.  Focus  on  small  clear  print  40  or  50  ft.  away. 
If  the  definition  of  the  telescope  is  good  the  print  will  be  clearly 
defined  and  legible. 

Size  of  field.  Set  two  transit  poles  200  or  300  ft.  from  the 
instrument  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  one  is  in  one  edge 
of  the  field  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  edge.  Multiply  tliis 
distance  by  57.3  and  divide  by  the  distance  to  the  poles  200  or 
.  300  ft.,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  result  is  the  angular  width 
of  field  in  degrees. 

Size  of  aperture.  Foc\is  the  telescope  on  any  distant  object; 
then  withdraw  the  eye  to  a  distance  of  8  or  10  inches  or  until 
the  small  disc  of  light  which  appears  in  the  center  of  the  eye- 
piece is  distinctly  seen.  Hold  a  pencil-point  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  object-glass.    If  it  shows  itself  as  a  dark  spot  in 


*  For  more  complete  directions  for  testing  telescopes  consiilt  Prof< 
Baker's  Engineers'  Surveying  Inatrumentt,  p.  80. 
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the  edge  of  the  disc  of  light,  the  aperture  is  equal  to  the  diame* 
ter  of  the  .glass;  if  not,  move  it  toward  the  center  until  the 
dark  spot  appears,  measure  the  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
glass  to  the  pencil-point,  and  subtract  twice  this  distance  from 
the  diameter  of  the  glass.  The  result  is  the  diameter  of  the 
aperture.  It  is  better  to  use  a  small  piece  of  moistened  paper 
in  place  of  the  pencil-point,  sticking  it  on  the  glass  and  moving 
it  into  place  with  the  finger-tip. 

Magnifying  power.  Divide  the  diameter  of  the  clear  aper- 
ture by  the  diameter  of  its  image  (the  disc  of  light)  formed  by 
the  eyepiece.  Thus  if  the  image  is  ^  inch  in  diameter  and  the 
aperture  is  1.5  inch,  the  magnifying  power  is  15. 

Another  method:  Focus  on  a  coarsely  graduated  rod  held 
from  125  to  150  ft.  from  the  instrument.  Look  through  the 
telescope  with  one  .eye  and  along  the  outside  of  the  telescope 
with  the  other  eye.  One  space  viewed  through  the  telescope 
wiU  appear  to  cover  a  certain  number  of  spaces  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  This  number  is  approximately  the  magnifying  power. 
(h)  Telescopes,  summary. 

1.  The  objective  forms  an  inverted  image  at  the  cross-hairs^ 
the  eyepiece  magnifies  this  image  and  the  cross-hairs. 

2.  The  objective  must  be  brought  nearer  to  the  cross-haira 
as  an  object  sighted  at  is  farther  away  and  vice  versa. 

3.  The  object-glass  is  an  achromatic  lens  composed  of  a  double* 
convex  crown-glass  and  a  concavo-convex  flint  glass. 

4.  The  erecting  eyepiece  is  composed  of  four  lenses;  the  non< 
erecting  of  two.  The  latter  therefore  permits  more  light  to 
reach  the  eye.  It  is  also  shorter  and  therefore  affords  space 
for  the  use  of  an  objective  of  longer  focus  in  a  telescope  of  a 
^ven  length,  thus  increasing  the  power. 

5.  Magnifying  power  is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  objec- 
tive divided  by  the  focal  length  of  the  eyepiece. 

6.  The  advantage  of  high  power  lies  in  the  apparent  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  object  sighted  at.  The  disadvantages  are: 
loss  in  illimiination,  decrease  in  the  raze  of  the  field,  increased 
difficulty  in  focusing.  The  brightness  of  an  image  varies  in^ 
versely  as  the  square  of  the  magnifying  power. 

7.  The  image  formed  by  the  objective  should  lie  in  the  plane 
of  the  cross-hairs  to  avoid  parallax. 

8.  The  size  of  the  aperture  is  not  always  equal  to  the  diam« 
eter  of  the  objective.    The  amount  of  b'ght  collected  by  an  ob« 
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jective  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
clear  aperture. 

9.  Flatness  of  field  is  most  hnportant  in  stadia  work. 

10.  Chromatio  aberration,  sj^erical  aberration,  and  aberration 
of  sphericity^  are  defects  which  are  inherent  in  a  single  lena^  but 
which  can  be  oomected  by  compound  leofieeu 


CHAPTER  XLV 


SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS 

As  no  person  is  likely  to  study  a  surveying  instrument  unless  he  hafr 
one  to  use,  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  cha(>ter  to  explain  parts  of  an  instru- 
ment which  are  readily  understood  ftx>m  inspection.  The  chief  aim  is  to 
set  forth  important  requirements  which  good  instruments  should  fulfil, 
and  to  give  methods  of  testing  and  comparing  instruments.  Incidentally 
important  features  of  different  instruments  are  pointed  out,  and  wherever 
necessary  the  workings  of  concealed  parts  are  explained. 


570.  Chains  and  Tapes,  (a)  Chains.  Each  link  of  a 
surveyor's  chain  is  made  of  iron  or  steel  wire,  and  includes  a  long 
piece  and  a  separate  ring  at  each  end.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  chains :  GurUer^a  chains  and  the  engineer's  chain.  The  former 
Is  66  ft.  long»  while  the  latter  is  100  ft.  Each  has  100  links; 
hence  the  length  of  a  link  in  the  Gunter's  chain  is  0.66  ft.,  while 
in  the  engineer's  it  is  1.0  ft.  Some  engineer's  chains  are  only 
50  ft.  lon^  but  the  length  of  each  link  is  still  1.0  ft.  Gunter's 
chain  was  made  66  ft.  long  so  that  ten  square  chains  should 
equal  one  acre.  This  gives  rise  to  the  special  units  of  measure- 
ment given  at  the  bottom  of  page  3.  While  the  chain  is  still 
uaed  it  is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  the  steel  tape.  (See  72e- 
markp  p.  33.) 

(6)  Tapes  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Cloth  tapes,  (2)  metallic 
tapes  (linen,  woven  with  fine  brass  wire),  and  (3)  steel  tapes. 
They  vary  in  length  from  a  3-ft.  pocket  tape  to  a  1000-ft.  steel 
tape.  Usual  lengths  are  50  and  100  ft.  Cloth  tapes  are  use- 
less except  for  very  rough  work.  Metallic  tapes  are  somewhat 
better,  but  they  are  affected  by  moisture  and  under  a  strong 
pull  they  will  sometimes  stretch  as  much  as  0.3  ft.  in  100  ft. 
They  stretch  permanently  with  continued  use  and  are  suitable 
only  for  rough  work.  Steel  tapes  vary  in  quality  and  accu- 
racy of  graduatloni  but  even  the  poorest  steel  tape  is  far  superior 
to  either  a  oloth  or  a  metallio  tapa. 
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(c)  Steel  tapes.  A  steel  tape  is  a  thin  ribbon  of  steel  in 
one  piece,  from  ^  to  }  in.  in  width,  from  ^^  to  ^:(  in.  in  thickness. 

Band  {or  Chain)  Steel  Tape,  Comparatively  narrow  and 
thick,  divided  into  feet  (sometimes  links)  with  the  foot  at  each 
end  subdivided. 

Ribbon  Tape,  Wider  and  thinner  than  the  band  tape,  divided 
into  feet,  each  foot  subdivided;  differs  from  the  band  tape  In 
being  graduated  throughout.  The  ribbon  steel  tape  is  one  of  the 
most  accurate  devices  known  for  linear  measurements.  It  is 
used  for  city  work,  for  base-line  measurements,  and  for  other 
work  where  great  accuracy  is  required.  Errors  due  to  different 
sources,  such  as  temperature,  pull,  sag,  etc.,  can  be  eliminated  or 
corrected  as  explained  in  Chapter  V. 

Pocket  steel  tapes  in  lengths  from  3  ft.  up,  are  very  useful, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  carry  one  in  the  pocket  not  only  in  the 
field  but  in  the  office  also. 

Special  tapes  may  be  had  fitted  with  a  thermometer  and  a 
spring-balance  or  a  compensating  handle. 

Best  size  for  ordinary  work.  Band  tape  }  to  f  in.  wide,  a 
little  more  than  ^j  in.  thick.  Ribbon  tape  f  to  }  in.«wide.  Wide 
thin  tapes  are  easily  broken. 

Graduation  of  tapes.  Tapes  may  be  graduated  to  suit  the 
purchaser.     Standard  graduations  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Every  foot  marked,  every  fifth  foot  numbered  5-to-lOO. 
the  foot  at  the  zero  end  subdivided  to  tenths  of  a  foot. 

(2)  Same  as  (1)  except  there  are  two  series  of  numbers,  one 
beginning  at  either  end  and  numbered  throughout  in  opposite 
directions,  each  end  foot  subdivided. 

(3)  Same  as  (1)  except  numbei^  symmetrically  with  re- 
spect to  middle  of  tape  thus:  0-10-20-30-40-50-40-30-20-10-0, 
each  end  foot  subdivided. 

(4)  Graduated  from  end  to  end,  each  foot  subdivided,  and 
each  foot  numbered.  This  is  the  best  form  of  graduation. 
(See  Remark,  p.  34.) 

Graduation  marks.  There  are  four  methods  in  common  use 
for  marking  graduations:  (1)  By  smaU  brass  rivets,  one  every 
foot,  with  some  device  for  indicating  10-ft.  points,  as,  for  ex- 
ample,  one  rivet  at  10  ft.,  two  at  20  ft.,  three  at  30  ft.,  etc. 
(2)  By  short  brass  sleeves  at  graduation  points,  with  numbers 
stamped  in  the  brass.  (3)  By  lumps  of  selder  at  graduation 
points,  with  numbers  stamped  in  the  sender.    (4)  By  etdii^g 
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Che  divisidn. lines  on  the  tape  with  acid.  Rivet  holes  in  (1)  and 
etching  iu  (4)  weaken  the  tape.  Numbers  etched  are  apt  to 
become  indistinct.  Methods  (2)  and  (3)  are  preferable  for 
tough  usage. 

Reels  and  handles.  Tapes  may  be  wound  up  in  leather  or 
metal  boxes  or  on  some  form  of  open  reeL  It  is  better  for  the 
tape  to  use  neither,  but  to  do  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  figure  8 
(see  p.  31).  This  allows  the  tape  to  dry  quickly,  avoids  sharp 
bends,  and  permits  the  use  of  non-detachable  handles.  Most 
detachable  handles  come  off  too  easily  and  are  apt  to  be  lost. 
Fasten  such  handles  on  with  string  or  wire.  The  raw-hide  loop 
handle  is  not  apt  to  come  off,  but  is  more  likely  to  catch  in  the 
bushes. 

Note,  After  a  steel  tape  has  been  done  up  in  a  figure  8  it  may  be  twisted 
into  a  still  more  convenient  form  as  follows:  Tie  the  ends  of  the  tape,  but 
leave  untied  the  middle  of  the  8  whe^e  the  sides  cross,  thus  allowing  the 
tape  to  hang  in  one  loop.  Grasp  opposite  sides  of  the  loop  where  they 
cross  in  the  8  and  pull  them  apart,  thus  stretching  the  8  crosswise,  it 
properly  done  the  tape  will  turn  into  two  circular  loops  which  may  be 
Drought  together  as  one  circle  about  the  size  of  one  loop  of  the  8.  To 
undo  tlie  t^pe  reverse  the  process,  allowing  the  tape  to  opnng  back  into  a 
figure  8.  Several  trials  majj  be  necessary  before  the  trick"  is  learned, 
but  the  form  is  such  a  convenient  one  for  carrying  tapes  that  every  chain- 
man  should  learn  to  use  it. 

(d)  Standaroizinq  tapes,  a  steel  tape  can  be  sent  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  where  it  will  be 
tested  for  a  small  fee.  The  certificate  of  comparison  furnished 
will  state,  among  other  data,  the  temperature  at  which  com- 
parison was  made,  the  tension  at  which  the  tape  w&s  comparedi 
and  the  length  corrected  for  a  standard  temperature  of  62°  F. 
Having  thus  obtained  the  data  concerning  one  tape  this  tape 
may  be  kept  unused  as  a  standard  by  which  to  test  other  tapes, 
or  a  permanent  standard  may  be  established  as  explained  below. 

Permanent  standard.  Any  device  used  for  testing  the  gradu- 
ation of  a  steel  tape  should  fulfil  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  exact  distance  between  permanent  marks  should  be 
known  at  the  time  the  tape  is  tcrsted. 

(2)  The  tape  should  be  supported  throughout  its  length;  if 
supported  at  intervals  the  tops  of  the  supports  should  be  leveL 

(3)  Marks  on  the  standard  should  be  very  fine,  but  clear  and 
permanent. 

(4)  Some  provision  should  be-  made  for  keeping  the  tape 
steady  at  a  known  pull;  also  some  provision  for  measuring  the 
temperature  of  the  tape. 
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(5)  There  should  be  some  device  for  observing  and  measaring 
the  discrepancies  in  length  between  the  standard  and  tUe  tape 
tested. 

For  ordinary  surveying  a  standard  for  a  100-ft.  tape  may  be 
established  as  follows:  On  a  level  floor  nail  pieces  of  zinc  about 
2  inches  square  and  25  ft.  apart  centers  (or  closer  if  desired)  for 
100  ft.  Near  each  end  place  a  small  tum-buckle,  one  end  fas- 
tened to  the  floor,  the  other  end  attached  in  one  cajse  to  the 
tape  and  in  the  other  case  to  a  spring-balance  which  connects 
the  tape  and  tum-buckle.  Select  a  day  when  the  temperature 
near  the  floor  is  62°  (or  whatever  may  be  the  standard  for  the 
tape),  stretch  the  tape  by  means  of  the  turn-buckle  until  the 
spring-balance  reaches  12  lbs.  (or  whatever  may  be  the  standard 
pull),  and  make  a  fine  deep  scratch  on  each  piece  of  zinc  at  the 
zero-point,  the  100-ft.  point,  and  at  intermediate  points.  The 
scratches  mav  be  made  with  a  straight-edge  and  fine-pointed 
awl.  the  work  being  done  under  a  magnifjng  glass,  men  a 
floor  space  100  ft.  long  cannot  be  had,  the  standard  may  be 
laid  off  on  a  sidewalk,  water-table  of  a  building,  curbing  or  other 
convenient  place  if  proper  provisions  can  be  made  for  marks. 
Sometimes  stone  posts  with  copper  plugs  or  plates  in  their  tops 
and  set  so  that  they  cannot  be  disturbed  are  used  as  standards.* 

In  extensive  work  where  great  accuracy  is  required  a  more 
elaborate  standard  is  sometimes  necessary.  That  used  for  the 
Boston  Water-works  consisted  of  a  steel  strip  a  little  over  100  ft. 
long,  laid  in  a  wooden  trough  with  a  cover  to  protect  it. 
Graduations  were  on  silver  plugs  inserted  in  the  strip.  A  tape 
laid  on  the  strip  for  testing  would  expand  or  contract  for 
changes  of  temperature  the  same  amount  as  the  strip  itself. t 

Testing  the  tape.  Stretch  the  tape  with  the  turn-buckles  and 
the  spring-balance.  Bring  the  zero  of  the  tape  exactly  oppo- 
site the  zero  of  the  standard  as  obser\'ed  through  a  magnifying 
glass,  keeping  the  pull  correct.  Read  the  amoimt  the  tape 
is  long  or  short,  using  a  magnifying  glass  and  a  steel  or  boxwtxxl 
Bcale  divided  to  50ths  or  lOOths  of  an  inch.  Note  the  tem- 
perature of  the  tape.  The  difference  between  the  length  of 
the  tape  and  the  standard  should  be  corrected  for  the  diCTer- 


*  See  Engineering  Nevxs,  May  6,  1897,  p.  284,  for  a  description  of  an 
elaborate  apparatus  for  standardising  tapes  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

t  See  a  paper  on  "The  100-foot  Standard  of  Length  of  the  Boston  Water- 
works  at  Chestnut  Hill,"  by  Charles  W.  Sherman. 
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enoe  between  the  observed  temperature  and  the  standard  tem- 
perature; the  result  is  the  error  of  the  tape  in  inches  and  should 
be  reduced  to  a  decimal  of  a  foot.  Intermediate  points  should 
also  be  tested,  sioce  some  of  them  may  be  incorrect  even  though 
there  is  no  error  in  the  total  length  of  the  tape.  A  tag  attached 
to  the  handle  should  give  the  result  of  the  test  in  some  such 
manner  as  this:  '' Tested  by  John  Smith,  Fred  Jones,  and 
Ralph  Brown,  Sept.  14,  1907,  Total  length  of  tape  0.006  ft. 
short.     Intermediate  marks  at  25-ft.  points  correct." 

571,   The   Transit.    Although  there  are  upward  of  four 
hundred  parts  in  an  ordinary  transit,  it  may  be  divided  for 
purposes  of  explanation  into  the   three  parts  shown  in  the 
photograph  on  page  565  viz.  (1)  the  upper  plaie^  (2)  the  lower 
plate   (or  middle  part),  and   (3)  the  leveling-head.    The  sup- 
porting axis  of  the  telescope  rests  at  either  end  upon  a  standard, 
and  these  standards  are  rigidly  attached  to  the  upper  plate,  so 
that  when  the  telescope  is  turned  sideivise  or  horizontally  the  upper 
plate  must  turn  with  it.    The  whole  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  one  part.    The  inner  spindle  A  fits  into  a  socket  in  the 
outer  spindle  B,  and  the  latter  fits  into  the  socket  C  in  the  level- 
ing-head.    The  object  of  these  two  spindles  is  to  allow  either 
the  upper  or  the  lower  plate  to  be  revolved  without  tmning  the 
other.    When  the  transit  is  set  up  properly  the  leveling-head 
is  stationary  and  the  two  plates  are  level.     If  the  upper  plate 
is  clamped  to  the  lower  plate,  both  may  be  revolved  together 
on  the  spindle  B.    If  now  the  lower  plate  is  fastened  to  the 
levehng-head,  neither  plate  can  revolve  nor  can  the  telescope 
be  turned  sidewise.     If,  however,  the  upper  plate  is  undamped 
from  the  lower,  it  can  be  turned  (telescope  and  aU)  on  the 
spindle  A,  although  the  lower  plate  wiU  remain  stationary  since 
it  is  still  fastened  to  the  leveling-head.    The  upper  plate  is 
sometimes  called  the  vernier  plate  because  it  has  attached  to 
it  a  vernier,  the  zero  of  which  may  be  called  an  indicator.     The 
entire  upper  part  including  the  telescope  is  sometimes  called 
the  alidade.    The  lower  plate  or  limb  has  on  its  outer  edge  the 
graduated  circle.    There  are  Cifze  steps  in  measuring  a  hori- 
zontal angle:    (1)  Set  the  indicator  of  the  vernier  opposite  the 
zero  on  the  limb  and  clamp  the  upper  and  lower  plates  together. 
(2)  Turn  the  telescope  toward  the  backsight,  both  plates  revolv- 
ing on  the  spindle  B,  and  when  the  line  of  sight  is  on  the  back- 
sight clamp  the  lower  plate  to  the  leveling-plate.    Now  neither 
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plate  can  turn  and  the  indicator  is  still  opposite  the  zero. 
(3)  Unclamp  the  upper  plate,  turn  the  telescope  toward  the 
foresight,  the  upper  plate  revolving  on  the  spindle  A,  but  the 
lower  plate  remaining  stationary;  the  value  of  the  arc  which 
the  indicator  passes  over  as  the  telescope  is  turned  from  the 
backsight  to  the  foresight  can  be  read  by  observing  the  point 
on  the  limb  at  which  the  indicator  stops  when  the  line  of  sight 
is  on  the  foresight.  (See  p.  67.)  For  the  methods  of  reading 
angles  see  Chapter  VIII,  and  for  directions  for  setting  up  and 
manipulating  the  transit  see  Chapter  IX. 

(a)  Note.  Although  the  transits  manufactured  by  different  instrument- 
makers  vary  somewhat  in  design  from  that  sluswn  in  the  photograph  prac- 
tically all  transits  work  on  the  general  principle  of  a  double  spindle,  in  order 
to  give  the  lower  plate  an  independent  motion.  An  exception  may  be 
noted  in  the  case  of  the  "cyclotomic  transit,"  made  by  a  San  Francisco 
firm,  in  which  the  lower  plate  is  stationary.  Around  the  periphery  of  this 
plat«,  however,  is  a  *  floating"  graduated  ring  which  is  not  fixed  but 
possesses  that  independent  rotation  which  the  lower  plate  has  in  the  case 
of  the  double  spindle.  Instead  of  turning  the  whole  plate  around  its  ver- 
tical axis,  a  narrow  metal  band  is  turned  around  the  stationary  plate,  thus 
accomplisliing  the  c^me  puipose.     See  Engineering  News,  March  19,  1896. 

(6)  Set-screws  and  tangent-screws.  The  upper  plate  is 
clamped  to  the  lower  plate  by  means  of  the  set-screw  Z>.  This 
screw  is  not  attached  to  the  lower  plate,  although  it  appears 
to  be  in  the  photograph,  but  it  works  through  an  arm  E  which 
i^nds  in  a  collar  around  the  outside  of  the  spindle  B.  When 
the  screw  D  is  set  this  collar  is  clamped  to  B,  but  when  the 
Hcrew  is  loose  the  arm  is  free  to  turn  about  B^  When  the  upper 
and  lower  plates  are  put  together  the  arm  E  fits  between  the 
tangent-^crew  and  the  cartridge-spring  at  the  point  G,  Hence 
when  the  screw  D  is  loose  the  upper  plate  can  revolve,  taking  D 
with  it,  but  when  D  is  set  the  upper  plate  is  virtuallyclamped 
to  the  lower.  By  turning  the  tangent-screw  F,  however,  the 
apper  plate  can  be  made  to  revolve  slowly,  provided  D  remains 
fixed;  if  D  is  loose,  turning  G  will  have  no  effect.  For  example, 
the  zero  of  the  vernier  may  be  set  approximately  opposite  the 
zero  of  the  hmb,  the  screw  D  may  then  be  ti^tened,  and  the 
upper  plate  turned  slowly  by  the  screw  F  until  the  vernier  zero 
is  exactly  opposite  the  other  zero.  In  like  manner  when  a  line 
of  sight  is  approximately  on  a  foresight  it  may  be  brought  ex- 
acUy  on,  without  disturbing  the  lower  plate,  by  tightening  D 
and  turning  J^. 

The  lower  plate  is  clamped  to  the  leveling-head  by  means 
vf  the  set-screw  H*    When  this  is  tightened  it  pushes  in  a  littie 
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key  (the  little  black  piece  at  the  inside  end  of  the  arm  K)  vMdtk 
binds  the  spindle  B,  so  that  the  lower  plate  cannot  turn.  The 
collar  C,  however,  is  not  fastened  to  the  leveling-head,  but  sim- 
ply rests  upon  it  so  that  by  turning  the  lower  tangent-screw  N 
the  arm  K  can  be  moved  slowly,  the  lower  plate  turning  with 
it,  'provided  the  screw  H  is  tight;  if  H  is  loose,  turning  N  will 
move  the  arm  K  and  the  collar  C,  but  not  the  spindle  B  (a  lihe 
lower  plate).  The  screw  H  is  used  mostly  in  backsighting,  when 
the  upper  and  lower  plates  are  clamped  together  at  zero;  when 
the  line  of  sight  is  approximately  on  the  backsight  the  screw^  H 
may  be  set,  and  the  lower  plate  turned  slowly  by  the  screw  N 
(taking  the  upper  plate  with  it)  imtil  the  line  of  sight  is  exactly 
on  the  backsight,  with  both  plates  still  clamped  together  at  zero. 
Notice  that  neither  of  the  tangent-screws  F  nor  H  is  of  any 
use  until  the  corresponding  set-screw  is  tightened.  For  the 
proper  use  of  these  screws  in  measuring  angles  see  page  91. 

Note.  In  many  transits  the  collar  C  's  formed  by  a  bent  piece,  the  t"wo 
ends  of  which  are  prolonged  to  frr-ai  the  arm  j\.  These  two  ends  are  held 
together  by  a  clamp-scifTV  which  replaces  the  set-screw  H.  When  the 
clamp  is  loosened  Ins  two  ends  spring  apart,  thus  releasing  the  grip  of  the 
collar  on  thc;  spindle  B, 

To  control  the  movement  of  the  telescope  in  a  vertical  plane 
the  set-screw  0  w^orks  upon  the  supporting  axis  of  the  telescope. 
When  this  screw  is  tight  the  telescope  cannot  be  moved  up  or 
down  except  by  means  of  the  tangent-screw  P.  The  set-screw 
and  corresponding  tangent-screw  shown  at  the  other  end  of  the 
supporting  axis  are  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  vertical  are 
and  are  omitted  on  many  transits.     (See  Caution,  p.  98.) 

Remark.  If  a  transit  is  in  perfect  adjustment  and  properly  set  up  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  with  it  any  except  vertical  and  horizontal  angles, 
for  when  the  telescope  is  turned  up  or  down  it  moves  in  a  vertical  plane« 
and  when  it  is  turned  sidewise  it  revolves  on  a  vertical  spindle  -4,  the  indi- 
cator passing  over  a  horizontal  graduated  arc  (lower  plate). 

(c)  Special  attachments  for  special  uses  of  the  transit  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Solar  attachment  for  observations  on  the  sun  for  meridian* 
longitude,  etc. 

2.  Gradienter  for  running  grades,  etc.     (See  p.  245.) 

3.  An  auxiliary  telescope  attached  to  the  end  of  the  support- 
ing axis  of  the  regular  telescope  for  use  in  mining. 

4.  Diagonal  or  prismatic  eyepiece  for  sighting  at  very  bi|^ 
foints. 
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5.  A  reflector  for  illuminating  the  croas-hairs  when  working 
n  the  dark. 

6.  A  compass-needle  and  -box  generally,  but  not  always  fur- 
lished  on  transits. 

7.  Stadia  wires  should  be  placed  in  every  transit  intended  for 
general  work.  They  are  often  omitted,  however,  unless  specially 
Drdered. 

(d)  Requirements  for  TRAXsrrs.  The  most  important  re- 
quirements to  be  met  in  an  ordinary  transit  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  axis  of  the  spindle  B  should  be  exactly  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  graduated  circle. 

2.  The  axes  of  the  two  spindles  A  and  B  should  coincidei 
the  conical  surfaces  should  be  parallel  and  in  close  contact. 
The  instrument  should  turn  on  either  spindle  without  play 
and  without  friction. 

3.  The  graduations  on  the  limb  should  be  accurate,  the  lines 
should  be  fins,  and  for  a  transit  reading  to  30"  or  less  the  gradu- 
ations should  be  on  solid  silver.  The  center  of  the  graduated 
circle  on  the  limb  should  be  in  the  axis  of  rotation.  (For  differ- 
ent graduations  of  the  limb  soe  Chapter  VIII,  pp.  67-75.) 

4.  As  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil  perfectly  all  of  the  above  require- 
ments, there  should  be  two  verniers  180^  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  errors  of  eccentricity  in  accurate  work.  (See 
pp.  101»  195.) 

5.  Theoretically,  in  order  to  avoid  parallax  the  vernier  plate 
should  be  in  the  plane  of  the  graduated  arc,  and  the  space 
between  the  two  should  be  imperceptible.  As  the  latter  con- 
dition is  impracticable,  some  makers  place  the  inner  plate 
slightly  below  the  plane  of  the  outer,  so  that  the  diagonal  line 
of  sight,  when  it  reaches  the  inner  piece,  will  strike  beyond  the 
space  between  the  two  plates  and  give  a  continuity  of  lines. 
If  this  is  done  some  provision  should  be  made  for  bringing  the 
eye  into  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  agreeing  division 
of  the  vernier  and  the  limb.  (For  diflferent  forms  of  verniers 
see  pp.  78-82.) 

6.  The  relation  between  the  magnifying  power  of  the  tele- 
scope and  the  least  count  of  the  vernier  should  be  such  that 
the  least  perceptible  movement  of  the  vernier  will  cause  a  per<> 
ceptible  movement  of  the  crosA-hatrs  on  a  distant  object  and 
vice  versa.  (See  p.  555.)  Still  greater  power  is  desirable  for 
stadia  work.    A  similar  relation  should  exist  between  the  mag- 
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nifying  power  of  the  telescope  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  level 
under  the  telescope  and  of  the  plate-levels.  (See  p.  545,)  For 
additional  requirements  for  telescopes  see  pp.  553  to  558. 

8.  Clamps  and  set-screws  should  hold  without  forcing,  and 
there  should  be  no  ''back  lash''  or  lost  motion  in  the  tangent- 
screws. 

9.  The  tripod  should  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  rigidity, 
and  for  convenience  in  setting  up  there  should  be  a -''shifting- 
head." 

10.  There  are  five  additional  requirements  which  are  met  by 
adjustments,  viz.,  (1)  The  plane  of  the  plate-levels  should  be 
perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  spindles.  (2)  The  line 
of  collimation  of  the  telescope  should  be  perpendicular  to  the 
supporting  axis.  (3)  The  supporting  axis  should  be  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  plate-levels.  (4)  The  axis  of  the  bubble 
imder  the  telescope  should  be  parallel. to  the  Une  of  collimation. 
(5)  The  vertical  arc  should  read  zero  when  the  line  of  coUiooa- 
tion  is  horizontal.     For  these  adjustments  see  pp.  584  to  591. 

(e)  Tests  for  the  transit.  Graduation.  Graduating  en- 
gines have  been  perfected  to  such  an  extent  that  no  errors  in 
graduation  are  hkely  to  occur  which  can  be  detected  by  any 
simple  test  that  the  surveyor  can  make.  Errors  frequently 
nm  in  periods,  so  that  one  or  two  repetitions,  should  they  fall 
within  these  periods,  give  the  same  though  false  results.  A 
second  class  of  errors  of  graduation,  called  accidental  errors^ 
follow  no  regular  law.  The  surveyor  for  the  most  part  must 
depend  upon  the  instrument-maker  to  eliminate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible both  periodic  and  accidental  errors  of  graduation. 

The  vital  point  of  any  instrument  is  the  graduation.  Defects  in  other 
parts  may  prove  an  annosrance  or  inconvenience,  and  yet  the  instrument  tvork 
correctly.  With  defects  of  graduation,  accuracy,  if  not  impossil^e,  is  a 
mere  matter  of  accident.  Defects  in  ordinary  parts  of  the  instrument  beomne 
evident  to  the  engineer.  In  the  graduations  they  are  unknown,  and  fre- 
quently the  only  evidence  of  their  existence  is  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  finished  work,  leaving  the  engineer  in  doubt  whether  the  unsatisiiae- 
tory  results  condemning  his  work  arise  from  his  own  carelessness  or  the 
imperfections  of  his  instrument.  It  is  not  necessary  that  errors  should  be 
found  in  all  parts;  the  mere  fact  that  an  error  may  exist  anywhere  is  suf- 
ficient to  throw  doubt  upon  the  work.— Cato?0(7  of  Young  ana  Sons, 

EcceniricUy.  The  two  opposite  verniers  should  read  exactly 
alike  in  any  position.  Test  by  reading  both  verniers  in  several 
positions  until  the  circle  has  been  turned  through  at  least  90^. 
If  readings  differ  by  a  constant  amount  the  verniers  are  not  aet 
exactly  180^  apart.    If  they  differ  by  a  variable  amount  and 
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i>he  graduation  on  the  limb  is  assumed  to  be  correct,  then  the 
3enter  of  the  upper  plate  (vernier  plate)  is  not  in  the  center 
>f  the  graduated  circle,  i.e.,  the  vertical  axes  of  the  inner  and 
^uter  spindles  do  not  coincide.  The  total  diiTerenoe  in  readings 
between  two  opposite  verniers  is  generally  due  to  a  combinar 
bion  of  the  two  causes.  A  similar  test  can  be  appUed  to  th» 
vertical  circle  if  it  hsus  two  opposite  verniers. 

N<yte.    For  tests  of  the  levels  see  ^age  A45,  and  for  the  telescope  aea  pav 
556. 

572.  The  Level  in  its  simplest  form  is  used  merely  to  es- 
tablish a  horizontal  line  of  sight  at  any  point  on  the  earth's 
surface.  All  forms  except  hand-levels  are  mounted  on  trippds 
similar  to  those  used  for  transits. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  tripod  levels,  the  toi/c-level 
and  the  dumpy  level.     Each  of  these  has  but  one  vertical  spindle, 
and  is  much  less  complex  than  the  transit.   Each  has  a  leveling' 
head  similar  to  that  used  on  the  transit,  and  the  upper  part 
carries  a  telescope  with  a  level-bubble  tube  attached.    The  most 
essential  qualities  in  the  telescope  are  definition  and  magnifying 
power.    (See  p.  553.)    The  length  of  the  telescope  is  not  limited 
as  it  is  in  the  transit,  and  varies  from   12   to  22   inches  in 
ordinary  levels.    Hence  a  higher  magDif3dng  power  may  be 
obtained  without  sacrificing  illumination  or  field  of  view  (see 
p.  554);   it  should  not  be  less  than  30  diameters.    Unless  the 
stadia  is  used  flatness  of  field  is  not  so  essential.    An  inverting 
eyepiece  is  better  than  an  erecting  eyepiece.    The  bubble-tube 
can  be  made  longer  than  that  on  the  transit  telescope,  and 
thus  a  greater  radius  of  curvatiu'e  secured,  increasing  the  sen^ 
sitiveness  of  the  bubble  to  correspond  to  the  increase  in  mag- 
nifying power.  Sensitiveness  should  not  be  less  than  0.01  ft.  =  30", 
and  may  be  increased  to  less  than  10"  in  the  larger  instruments. 
It  is,  of  course,  especially  important  that  the  level-bubble  should 
have  the  other  good  qualities  mentioned  on  page  544.     Another 
requirement  in  a  good  level  is  stability,  and  this  depends  mainly 
upon   the    leveling-bead.    Foiu*    leveling-screws  are  furnished 
on  ordinary  leveis,  although  three  give  greater  stability  and 
delicacy.     The    spindle    should    be    long  and   well   fitted    to 
the  80oket»  and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  instrument  should 
be  well  balanced  when  the  telescope  is  focused  for  the  average 
length  of  aght. 
(d)  Tbb  WTB-iiEyBii,  80  called   because  the  telescope  rests 
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in  two  Y-shaped  supports,  has  two  distinguishing  character- 
istics: (1)  The  telescope  may  be  revolved  about  its  own  axis 
as  it  rests  in  the  wyes,  and  (2)  it  may  be  taken  out  of  the  wyes 
and  replaced,  turned  end  for  end.  The  object  of  this  construc- 
tion is  to  facilitate  adjustment  (sde  p.  592),  but  unless  the  diam- 
eters of  the  rings  or  collars  are  exactly  the  same,  perfect  adjust- 
ment is  impossible  by  the  indirect  method.  Even  if  the  lings 
are  alike  to  start  with  they  are  subject  to  wear  that  is  seldom 
the  same  on  the  two  rings.  Hence  if  the  level  attached  to  the 
telescope  is  adjusted  in  the  usual  manner  by  reversing  it  end 
for  end  in  the  wyes,  it  may  be  adjusted  parallel  to  the  bottom 
of  the  collars  and  not  parallel  to  the  line  of  sight.  Most  wye- 
levels  are  subject  to  this  uncertainty  of  adjustment  unless  the 
"peg  method"  is  used.  (See  p.  697.)  To  overcome  this  objec- 
tion some  makers  furnish  a  "reversion'^  bubble-tube,  the  glass 
of  which  is  ground  barrel-shape  and  graduated  on  the  bottom 
as  well  as  on  the  top.  The  arithmetical  mean  of  two  readings, 
one  with  the  telescope  normal,  the  other  with  it  revolved  180® 
about  its  own  axis  imtil  the  bubble-tube  is  on  top,  is  correct, 
though  the  rings  may  be  of  unequal  diameters.  In  any  form  of 
wye-level  there  should  be  some  device  for  stopping  the  tele- 
scope, as  it  is  revolved  about  its  own  axis,  when  the  vertical 
hair  becomes  truly  vertical. 

(h)  The  dumpt  level  is  one  in  which  the  telescope  is  attached 
to  the  bar  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  revolved  about  its 
own  axis  or  taken  out  of  its  supports  and  turned  end  for  end. 
Though  less  convenient  to  adjust  than  the  wye-level  it  holds 
its  adjustment  longer.  As  the  line  of  sight  is  adjusted  by  the 
"peg  method,"  the  uncertainty  of  adjustment  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  wye-level  is  avoided.  The  dumpy  level 
is  more  simple  and  compact  than  the  wye-level,  and  if  equally 
well  made  it  will  do  as  acciu*ate  work.  Some  of  the  most  per- 
fect levels  made  and  used  in  work  of  great  precision  are  of  this 
type.* 

(c)  Special  forms  or  levels.  Ijeveh  of  precision  are  simply 
wye-levels  or  dumpy  levels  made  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
having  some  modifications  and  attachments  designed  to  in- 
crease the  accuracy  of  the  ^crk.  (See  page  275.)  ffand-levelSf 
such  as  Locke*8  Hand-level,  are  for  rough  work  and  are  used 

*  See  Engineerino  New9t  July  2.  1903,  for  a  description  of  one  of  the  lalevt 
precUe  leveling  instruments. 
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nostly  for  locating  contours  in  topographic  surveying.  (See  p. 
J33.)  To  this  class  a' so  belongs  the  Clinometer  or  Ahney  Hand" 
evel,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  Locke  level|  having  a  sup- 
3lementary  telescope  and  graduated  arc  for  reading  vertical 
ingles.  For  work  of  medium  accuracy  there  are  varieties  of 
.evels,  such  as  the  Architect's  Level,  which  are  simply  cheaper 
fornis  of  the  wye  level  or  the  dumpy  level. 

Note,  By  exercising  a  little  ingenuity  home-made  levels  may  be  devised, 
which  can  be  used  for  rough  work.  For  example,  a  right  ang^e  may  be 
constructed  of  two  wooden  pieces  and  pivoted  to  a  staff;  the  vertical  leg 
is  made  vertical  by  a  plumb-line  attached  to  the  upper  comer,  and  the 
line  of  eight  directed  along  the  Horizontal  leg.  Another  form  is  the  well* 
known  A^evel  in  Wiiich  the  plumb-line  is  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  A 
and  the  line  of  sight  directed  along  the  horizontal  bar.  This  form  may  be 
adjusted  by  placing  the  two  bottom  points  of  the  A  on  two  rigid  supports, 
m^arking  the  point  at  which  tne  plumb-line  crosses  the  horizontal  bar. 
rc>versing  the  A  on  the  supports,  marking  a  second  point  on  the  bar,  and 
taking  a  final  point  half-way  between.  ^  If  the  A-level  is  held  so  that  the 
plumb-line  i>as8es  througa  this  final  point,  the  horizontal  bar  will  be  truly 
horizontal.  There  are  also  forms  of  water-levels,  such  as  a  U-shaped  tube 
with  water  in  it,  or  even  a  bucket  of  water  witn  a  wooden  float  and  two 
upright  sticks  to  serve  as  sights.  A  carpenter's  square  and  plumb-bob  are 
fiequently  used  for  establishing  a  horizontal  line. 

(e)  Tests  for  the  level.  (1)  Sensitiveness  of  the  bubble. 
(See  p.  645  for  test.)  (2)  Magnification:  The  least  displacement 
of  the  bubble  should  cause  a  perceptible  movement  of  the  cross- 
hair, otherwise  the  magnifying  power  is  too  low.  (3ee  p.  555.) 
(3)  The  opticsd  center  should  move  in  the  line  of  coUimation 
as  the  objective  is  moved  from  the  shortest  to  the  longest  focus. 
(See  Suggestion  8,  p.  594,  for  test.)  (4)  The  diameter  of  the 
rings  on  a  wye-level  should  be  exactly  equal.  (See  Remark, 
p.  597,  for  test.)     (5)  For  other  tests  of  telescope  see  p.  556.). 

573.  Leveling- rods  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
(I)  target  rods  and  (2)  self -reading  or  speaking  rods.  Although 
the  self-reading  rod  is  usually  provided  with  a  target  for  use 
in  accurate  work,  the  graduation  on  the  rod  is  such  that  the 
levelman  can  take  direct  readings  through  the  telescope  without 
the  aid  of  a  target.  Experiments  show  that  the  difference  in 
precision  between  target  readings  and  direct  readings  is  not 
as  great  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  use  a  target  in  a  large  part  of  ordinary  leveling.  (See  p.  271.) 
The  two  types  of  leveling-rods  most  used,  the  New  York  rod 
and  the  Philadelphia  rod,  are  illustrated  on  pages  228  and  230. 
The  former  is  a  target  rod  and  the  latter  a  self-reading  rod. 
Frequently,  however^  the  sights  are  so  short  that  the  New  York 
rod  can  be  used  as  a  self-reading  rod,  and  for  this  reason  the 
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upper  half  should  be  graduated  on  the  front  face.  Many  rod< 
makers  fail  to  do  this  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  engineei 
to  do  it  for  himself.  There  are  many  patterns  of  self-reading 
rods  in  use.     (See  Stadia  Rods,  p.  574.) 

(a)  Targets.  The  quadrant  target  shown  on  pages  228  and 
2S0  is  of  the  type  most  used.  Another  form  called  the  dia* 
mond  target  gives  better  results  for  long  sights.  There  are 
several  other  patterns  in  use.  Targets  are  provided  with  a 
vernier  as  shown  on  the  New  York  rod,  page  230,  or  with  a  scale 
as  shown  on  the  Philadelphia  rod,  page  228.  The  angle  target, 
in  which  the  right-hand  half  is  at  right  angles  to  the  left-hand 
halfy  is  a  special  form  devised  to  insure  the  rod  being  held  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  sight.     (See  p.  270.) 

(6)  Special  forms  op  leveling-rods.  A  hinge  rod,  in  which 
the  upper  half  is  fastened  to  the  lower  by  a  hinge,  is  sometimes 
used  in  place  of  the  ordinary  extension  rod.  Better  than  either 
of  these  for  accurate  work  is  the  single-piece  rod,  since  the 
errors  that  are  likely  to  be  caused  by  any  form  of  joint  are 
avoided.  There  are  various  other  forms,  such  as  rods  on  which 
the  target  is  moved  up  and  down  by  an  endless  chain,  and  flexi- 
ble rods  which  are  simply  canvas  strips  graduated  like  a  self* 
reading  rod.  These  strips  when  rolled  up  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket;  when  tacked  to  a  straight  board  they  answer  very 
well  for  a  self-reading  rod. 

The  automatic  leveling-rod  is  a  special  form  of  self-reading  rod 
which  gives  the  elevation  of  points  directly  without  arithmetical 
work.  It  consists  of  an  endless  steel  band  passing  over  rollers 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  wooden  rod.  The  graduation  is 
painted  on  the  band  to  correspond  to  that  of  a  self-reading  rod, 
but  reads  downward  instead  of  upward.'  In  using  the  rod  the 
band  is  set  for  every  backsight  by  moving  it  until  the  graduation 
mark  which  corresponds  to  the  elevation  of  the  point  on  which 
the  rod  is  held  comes  into  the  line  of  sight.  For  example,  if  the 
elevation  of  the  point  where  a  backsight  is  taken  is  94.83,  the 
band  is  moved  until  the  4.83-mark  comes  into  the  line  of  sii^t 
If  now  the  rod  is  held  on  any  other  point,  the  line  of  sight  will 
strike  the  tape  at  a  graduation  mark  corresponding  to  the  ele- 
vation of  that  point,  provided  the  tape  has  not  been  disturbed 
between  the  backsight  and  foreaght.  Thus  elevations  are  read 
directly,  and  the  backsight  and  foresight  columns  are  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  level  notes.    This  form  of  rod  is  very  use- 
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fill  in  taking  topography  and  in  cross-section  work.  Rods  made 
accordlnf'  to  the  same  general  principle  are  described  in 
Engineeri/tg  News,  Sept.  13,  1900,  and  March  12,  1903. 

(c)  The  plumbing-level  consists  of  a  round  level  vial  which 
may  be  held  against  the  rod  or  fastened  to  it.  It  is  used  for 
determining  when  the  rod  is  perpendicular,  and  adds  greatly 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  Some  such  device  should  always 
be  used  in  work  of  great  precision. 

574.  Stadia  Rods  are  of  two  kinds:  target  and  self -reading. 
The  former  has  two  targets  both  of  which  must  be  set  for  every 
sight  taken.  It  may  be  slightly  more  accm^te,  but  it  is  far 
less  convenient  than  the  self-reading  rod,  and  is  seldom  used  in 
ordinary  work.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  exceptlonaUy  long 
sights. 

There  is  a  large  variety  of  self-reading  stadia  rods  in  com- 
mon use.  Many  engineers  prefer  to  graduate  their  own  rods, 
using  the  pattern  best  suited  to  their  work.  All  of  the  rods  in 
Fig.  574  are  graduated  with  the  foot  as  a  unit.  Rods  No.  1 
and  No.  5  are  often  graduated  with  the  meter  as  a  unit.  In 
Fig.  574  the  space  between  the  top  and  bottom  dotted  lines 
corresponds  to  10  ft.  on  the  ground,  while  each  of  the  small 
spaces  between  the  dotted  lines  corresponds  to  2  ft.  on  the 
ground. 

The  first  two  rods  are  suitable  for  long  sights,  the  last  three 
for  short  sights.  The  difference  in  accuracy,  however,  is  not  as 
great  as  at  first  appears,  for  distances  can  be  estimated  on  the 
first  two  rods  almost  as  closely  as  they  can  be  read  on  the  Isfit 
three.  Moreover,  the  large  nimiber  of  subdivisions  on  each  of 
the  last  three  rods  leads  to  confusion  in  counting  the  marks  in- 
cluded between  the  stadia  wires. 

Whatever  pattern  is  used  there  should  be  sufficient  white 
background  at  any  point  cm  the  rod  to  make  a  stadia  wire  cover- 
ing that  point  very  clear  and  distinct  to  an  observer  looking 
through  the  telescope.  Rods  No.  1  and  No.  6  (U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  rods)  and  rod  No.  4  (described  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
McMinn  in  Engineering  News,  Oct.  22,  1896),  are  exoeitent 
in  this  respect,  while  rod  No.  2  is  defective  at  those  points 
where  the  black  spaces  so  nearly  cover  the  width  of  the  rod. 
Rod  No.  2  was  used  on  the  Oswego-Mohawk  Ship  Canal  Survey, 
but  the  width  of  the  rod  was  somewhat  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  black  spaces  than  that  shown  in  the  cut. 
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meters,  by  means  of  a  scale,  befliBning  about  3  Inches  from  tne  bottom.  The 
pattern  should  be  first  penciled,  then  ruled  with  a  right-line  pen  filled  with 
paint  and  finally  filled  in  with  a  camel's-hair  brush.  A  dull  black  paint 
may  be  used  throughout,  although  some  engineers  prefer  to  emphasize 
certain  division-marks,  as,  for  example,  the  even  foot-marks,  by  painting 
them  red.  Sometimes  such  marks  are  numbered,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
is  of  any  advantage.  K  desired  the  whole  rod  may  be  coated  with  a  dur- 
able, elastic  varnish  rubbed  down  to  a  dull  finish.  The  rod  should  be  allowed 
to  dry  thoroughly  before  using. 

575.  The  Surveyor's  Compass  in  its  simplest  form  is 
mounted  on  a  single  staffs  but  in  its  usual  form  it  is  mounted 
on  a  tripod.  The  upper  part  consists  of  a  horizontal  arm  having 
two  uprights  or  sight  vanes,  with  a  compass>box  between  them. 
There  are  various  devices  for  attaching  this  upper  part  to  the 
tripod,  such  as  a  ball-and-socket  joints  a  leveling-head  simi- 
lar to  that  used  on  transits,  and  in  some  instruments  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  The  needle  should  be  so  sensitive  that 
when  it  is  attracted  to  one  side  by  a  piece  of  iron  held  a  foot 
or  so  away  it  will  settle  in  its  original  position  several  times  in 
succession.  Sensitiveness  depends  upon  the  sharpness  and  per- 
fect form  of  the  pivot,  the  form  and  smoothness  of  the  cup,  the 
shape  and  balance  of  the  needle,  and  the  strength  of  its  mag- 
netism. A  good  needle  properly  charged  does  not  often  lose 
its  magnetism,  and  hence  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  sluggish 
needle  is  due  to  the  dulling  of  the  pivot-point,  or  to  the  scratch- 
ing of  the  cup.  As  it  is  difficult  to  sharpen  a  pivot,  special 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid  dulling  it,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  lifting  the  needle  off  the  pivot  when  not  in  use.  (See 
p.  294.)  The  extreme  ends  of  the  needle  should  come  close  to 
the  graduated  circle  and  should  h'e  in  the  same  plane  with  it  to 
avoid  parallax  in  reading.  The  center  of  the  needle  and  the  two 
ends  should  lie  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  so  that  if  the  pivot 
is  in  l^e  center  of  the  graduated  circle  the  readings  of  the  two 
ends  of  the  needle  will  agree.  The  magnetic  axis  of  the  needle 
should  coincide  with  its  geometric  axis.  The  plane  passing 
through  the  slits  of  the  sight  vanes,  in  which  the  line  of  sight  is 
contained,  should  pass  through  the  zero- points  of  the  graduated 
circle  and  be  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  this  circle.  The 
above  are  the  most  important  requirements  for  a  good  compass; 
most  of  them  depend  wholly  upon  the  process  of  manufacture, 
while  a  few  may  be  met  by  proper  adjustment  of  the  instrument. 
(See  p.  602.) 

(a)  Seeoxal  forms  of  compasses.  When  the  plain  compass 
descdbeA  above  has  a  movable  vernier  for  setting  o£F  the  mag* 
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netic  declination  it  is  called  a  vernier  compass.  The  prismaiie 
compass  used  for  less  accurate  work  has  a  trianfi:ular  glass  prism 
and  a  mirror  by  means  of  which  the  needle  may  be  read  at  the 
same  time  that  a  sight  is  taken;  this  is  an  advantage  when  the 
instrument  is  held  in  the  hand  instead  of  being  moimted  on  a 
Jacob 's-staff .  or  a  tripod.  Compasses  are  sometimes  provided 
with  a  graduation  for  reading  angles  independently  of  the  needle, 
but  the  precision  which  can  be  obtained  with  open  sights  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  this.  Telescopes  sometimes  replace 
the  open  sights,  but  if  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require 
a  telescope,  it  is  better  to  use  a  light  transit  in  place  of  the  com- 
pass. The  solar  compass,  formerly  used  in  land  surveys  for 
determining  the  true  meridian  by  an  observation  on  the  fiim, 
has  now  been  replaced  almost  entirely  by  the  solar  attachment 
on  the  transit  which  is  constructed  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples.    (See  Appendix  I.) 

(b)  Tests  for  the  compass.  (1)  Stretch  a  fine  thread 
through  the  two  sight  vanes.  The  north  and  south  points  of 
the  graduated  circle  and  the  zero  of  the  decUnation-arc  vernier 
-should  be  directly  underneath  this  thread.  (2)  Test  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  needle  to  see  if  it  will  settle  several  times  in 
succession  at  the  same  reading  after  being  attracted  to  one 
side.  (3)  By  means  of  a  transit  set  stakes  about  200  ft.  from 
a  station  at  angular  intervals  of,  say,  30°  until  a  circle  is  com- 
pleted. Set  the  compass  over  the  station  and  sight  at  each 
stake  in  succession,  noting  the  needle  readings.  If  at  any 
point  the  change  in  the  needle  reading  is  not  80°  from  that 
of  the  preceding  reading,  and  if  all  sources  of  attraction  outside 
of  the  compass  have  been  carefully  removed,  it  is  probable  tiiat 
ihe  metal  of  the  compass-box  ccMi tains  some  magnetic  substance, 
as,  for  example,  iron  mixed  with  the  brass.  If  a  compass  has  a 
iong  declination  arc  and  vernier,  the  transit  may  bo  dispensed 
with  in  the  above  test,  the  angles  being  turned  off  by  means 
jd  the  vernier. 

576.  The  Plane-table.  A  complete  plane-table  consists 
of  a  drawing-board  mounted  on  a  tripod  and  an  alidade  consist- 
ing of  a  thin  fiat  straight-edge  upon  which  is  mounted  a  tele- 
scope and  vertical  arc. 

The  hoard  varies  in  size  from  15"X15"  for  a  traverse  boaid 
up  to  24"x30"  for  a  regulation  plane-table.  It  should  be  con- 
structed so  that  it  will  not  warp  and  its  upper  surface  should 
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be  a  binooth  plane,  two  conditions  difficult  to  fulfil.  There  are 
various  devices  for  fastening  the  paper  to  the  board,  of  which 
screw-tacks  are  perhaps  the  best.     (See  393  (3),  p.  327.) 

The  drawing-board  is  connected  to  the  tripod  by  a  mechanism 
which  supports  the  board,  yet  leaves  it  free  to  revolve  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  If  the  diameter  of  this  support  is  small  the  board 
is  likely  to  be  imstable,  while  if  the  diameter  is  large  the  instru- 
ment is  likely  to  be  heavy  and  cumbersome.  The  maximum  of 
rigidity  and  strength  is  probably  obtained  by  the  use  of  radiating 
arms  which  support  the  board.  For  ordinary  work,  however, 
a  lighter  and  more  portable  instrument  with  a  quick  leveling 
device  is  desirable.  An  excellent  form  is  that  adopted  by  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  known  as  Johnson's  plane- 
table. 

(a)  Alidade.  The  telescope  should  be  equal  to  that  on  an 
ordinary  transit.  As  vertical  angles  are  frequently  of  great 
importance  in  plane-table  work,  the  diameter  of  the  vertical  arc 
should  be  large  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bubble  should  be  in 
proportion,  as  pointed  out  in  the  specifications  for  a  transit 
(p.  667).  The  axis  of  the  telescope  should  be  parallel  to  the 
edge  of  the  metal  straight-edge. 

(6)  Accessories.  A  small  compass-box,  sometimes  called  a 
declinator,  is  required  for  determining  the  magnetic  meridian. 
Levels  for  leveling  the  board  are  also  required.  Sometimes  they 
are  attached  to  the  ruler  of  the  alidade,  sometimes  they  are 
combined  with  the  compass-box.  A  plumbing-bar  is  occasion- 
ally required  and  should  be  furnished  with  the  instrument. 
Drawing-instruments,  scale,  etc.,  a  water-proof  cover,  a  case  for 
the  drawing-paper,  and  a  stmshade  complete  the  outfit. 

(c)  Traverse  boards  are  small  plane-tables  used  for  rough 
work,  such  as  sketching  in  contours  in  topographic  surveys. 
In  place  of  the  telescope  two  slotted  uprights  or  open  sights  are 
used. 

(d)  Tests  for  plane-table.  The  edge  of  the  ruler  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  alidade  should  be  straight.  (See  test  for 
straight-edge,  p.  438.)  To  see  if  the  upper  surface  of  the  board 
is  a  plane  lay  a  straight-edge  on  it  in  all  directions.  If  it  is 
only  a  little  out  it  may  be  scraped  or  planed  down,  and  then 
smoothed  with  sandpaper. 

577.  The  Sextant.  The  distinguishing  characteiisUc  of 
the  sextant  is  iho  arran^ment  of  mirroiB^  which  enables  the 
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observer  to  eight  at  two  diflTerent  objects  simultaneously,  and 
thus  to  measure  an  angle  at  a  single  observation.  While  other 
instruments  must  be  kept  stationary  during  the  time  between 
the  backsight  and  the  foresight,  the  sextant  may  be  held  in 
the  hand,  since  the  two  sights  are  taken  at  the  same  time,  and 
horizontal,  vertical,  or  inclined  angles  may  be  measured  very 
accurately  even  though  the  instrument  is  in  motion.  For  this 
reason  the  sextant  is  used  for  observations  at  sea.  In  surveying 
it  is  used  for  measuring  angles  from  a  boat* to  points  on  shore 
when  locating  soundings,  buoys,  etc.,  by  the  method  shown  ii: 
Fig.  197,  p.  137;  it  is  also  used  in  reconnaissance  work,  explora- 
tions, geological  surveys,  and  for  solar  observations. 

(a)  To  MEASURB  A  HORIZONTAL  ANGLE.   In  Fig.  577  (o) 

let  B  represent  the  mirror  or  index-glass  which  is  rigidly  attached 

to  the  vender  arm  BH.  Jjet  C 
represent  the  horizon-glass,  the 
lower  portion  of  which  is  a  mirror, 
and  the  upper  portion  clear  glass. 
The  colored  glasses  may  be  turned 
back  out  of  the  way  except  whes 
making  observations  on  the  sun, 
when  they  will  be  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  eye.  Usually  three  eye- 
pieces are  furnished:  one  for  or- 
dinary terrestrial  work,  one  for 
astronomical  work,  and  one  with- 
out magnifying  power. 

liCt  A  and  D  be  the  two  points 

sighted  at,  and  E  the  eye  of  the  observer;  then  the  angle  required 

is  AED, 

(1)  Holding  the  sextant  in  one  hand  by  the  handle  under- 
neath, bring  the  plane  of  ths  graduated  arc  JK  into  the  plane 
o'  the  eye  and  the  two  points  A  and  D. 

(2)  Sight  through  the  upper  portion  (clear  glass)  of  the  hoii- 
zon-glass  C  directly  at  D  and  swing  the  vernier  arm  BH  (thus 
turning  the  index-glass  B)  until  the  image  of  A  reflected 
from  B  to  the  lower  ha\£  (mirror)  of  C  appears  superimposed 
upon  D. 

(3)  Clamp  the  vernier  and  by  means  of  the  tangent-screw 
biing  the  imagtj  of  A  and  D  into  exact  coincidence. 

(4)  Read  the  vernier.    The  reading  is  the  angle  AED,  but 
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unless  these  three  points  lie  in  a  horizontal  plane  the  angle  is 
not  a  true  horizontal  angle.  In  most  cases,  however,  where  the 
sextant  would  be  used,  the  difference  between  the  angle  and  its 
horizontal  projection  would  be  a  negligible  quantity. 

(&)  Practical  nugpestiona.  (1)  Tt  is  a  little  difficult  at  first  to  bring  the 
two  images  into  coincidence,  especially  if  the  observer  la  in  a  boat,  where 
on  account  of  the  unsteady  motion  it  may  bd  necessary  to  make  quick 
observations.  In  auch  a  case  it  ia  often  best  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the 
eyepiece  cUtogether;  simplv  place  the  eye  at  the  center  of  the  ring  from 
which  the  eyepiece  has  been  removed  and  proceed  as  if  looking  through 
a  telescops.  This  is  a  good  way  in  which  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  sextant,  and  it  will  bs  found  that  angles  can  be  measured  by 
this  m.ethod  with  surprising  accuracy.  (2)  Sight  through  the  telescope 
directly  at  the  fainter  object,  so  that  the  brighter  object  will  be  the  one 
red'^cted.  To  da  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  hold  the  sextant  upside  down. 
(3)  Do  not  try  to  hold  the  images  still  in  the  field  of  view,  but  find  the 
nnil  position  of  the  vernier  arm  by  a  series  of  observations,  twisting  the 
wrist  to  produce  a  regular  oscillating  motion,  and  noting  the  relation  of 
the  reflected  image  to  the  direct  image  as  they  come  together.  (4)  The 
adjusting  screw  that  moves  the  telescops  to  or  from  the  plane  of  the  arc 
is  for  the  purpose  of  centering  the  two  images  and  making  them  equally 
bright.  (5)  Keep  the  fingers  ofiF  the  graduation,  as  it  tamish«i  easily. 
(6)  The  de^eea  on  the  arc  are  numbered  to  correspond  to  twice  their 
value,  that  is,  each  degree  is  marked  two  degrees,  etc.,  as  explained  below. 
The  sextant  is  so  called  because  the  arc  is  about  60°  long,  but  angles  may 
be  measured  to  120°  or  more.  (7)  The  index  correction  should  be  deter- 
mined as  accurately  as  the  angle  is  to  be  measured.     (See  p.  606.) 

(c)  Vertical  angles  may  be  measured  by  holding  the  sex* 
tant  so  that  its  arc  lies  in  a  vertical  plane.  In  observations  on 
the  sun  an  artificial  horizon,  such  as  a  shallow  box  of  mercury, 
is  used;  the  image  of  the  sun  in  this  reflecting  surface  and  the 
sun  itself  are  the  two  objects  sighted  at,  the  resulting  angle  being 
the  dovble  altitude  of  the  sun. 

{d)  The  theory  of  the  sextant.  If  a  ray  of  light  is  re- 
flected successively  from  two  plane  mirrors  the  angle  between 
the  first  and  last  directions  of  the  ray  is  twice  the  angle  between 
^he  planes  of  the  two  mirrors. 

Proof'  In  Fi^.  677  (a)  let  FG  and  CO  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  thtt 
planes  of  the  mirrors  B  and  C  respectively.  I^et  the  rav  from  A  be  de- 
flected at  B  to  C,  and  again  at  (7  to  ^.  Since  the  angle  of  incidence  equals 
the  ans^e  of  reflection, 

ABF^FBC    and    BCG^OCE; 
also  by  geometry  BGC^CHB. 
BEC'ISOP-EBC-BCE^ABC-BCE. 
BOC»\f^-OBC-BCO  »\ABC-kBCE, 
:.  BEC'^2BOC^2CHB. 

When  the  mirrors  are  brought  into  parallel  planes  CHB  becomes  lero 
and  hence  the  angle  AED  will  be  sero,  i.e.  the  rays  from  A  and  D  are  par- 
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allel.*    This  ffivos  tlie  podtion  of  the  arm  for  a  readins  of  0^.    If  the  am 

ii  moved  to  any  point  as  H,  the  zero  of  the  vernier  will  move  over  the  arc 
an  angular  distance  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  mirrors,  which,  as 
shown  above,  is  one  half  of  the  required  angle  BEC  or  A  ED.  For  tais 
reason  the  arc  is  numbered  to  give  at  once  the  angle  required  at  E,  i.e. 
each  degree  is  counted  as  twice  its  real  value. 

*  A  xay  which  comes  from  any  point  to  the  eye  through  the  horiaon- 
glass  is  not  strictly  parallel  to  a  ray  from  the  same  point  coming  to  the 
eye  indirectly  by  reflection,  since  the  index^glass  is  several  inches  out  of 
the  direct  line  of  sight,  but  for  sights  more  than  1000  ft.  the  error  would 
not  exceed  from  30  to  40  seconds  (see  table,  p.  105).  and  for  sights  of  a 
mile  or  vaon  it  is  inappreciable. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 


ADJUSTMENTS 

Tbb  actual  work  of  adjusting  a  surveying  iiuitrument  is  oompacativfl||r 
imple  and  easy  once  the  reasons  for  the  various  steps  are  clearly  under- 
tood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reasons  are  not  clear,  and  the  student 
3  content  simply  to  follow  directions  such  as  those  printed  in  catalogs  of 
nstruments,  he  is  not  likely  to  work  int^ligently  or  to  gain  oonfidence  in 
lis  ability  to  adjust  an  instrument.  The  aim  in  this  chapter,  therefore, 
3  to  lead  the  student  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  fundamental  prin- 
iples,  so  that  if  he  for^ts  the  methods  and  order  of  adjustments  (as  he 
limost  surely  will}  he  will  be  able  to  reason  them  out  for  himself  instead 
)f  relying  upon  his  memory  or  upon  printed  directions. 

The  adjustments  explained  are  those  of  the  transit,  the  level,  the  com- 
Dass,  the  plane-table,  and  the  sextant. 


57S.  Why  Adjustments  are  Necessary.  When  an  instru- 
ment leaves  the  hands  of  the  maker  it  should  be  in  complete 
adjustment.  There  are  certain  parts,  however,  which  are 
likely  to  be  deranged  by  accident  or  by  continuous  use.  Accu- 
rate work  can  often  be  done  with  an  instrument  out  of  adjust- 
ment, provided  certain  methods  of  eliminating  errors  are  fol- 
lowed, as  for  example,  the  method  of  double  reverse,  page  92, 
but  such  methods  involve  extra  labor,  and  hence  it  saves  time 
to  keep  an  instrument  in  adjustment.  Moreover,  there  are  some 
errors  which  cannot  be  eliminated  except  by  adjusting  the 
instrument.  A  good  instrum^mt  will  sometimes  stay  in  adjust- 
ment for  months,  nevertheless  all  instruments  should  be  tested 
frequently.  In  accurate  leveling,  for  instance,  the  level  should 
be  tested  at  least  once  a  day.  The  more  accurate  the  instru- 
ment and  the  more  exacting  the  requirements  the  more  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  adjustments.  No  man  therefore  is 
a  competent  surveyor  who  is  unable  to  adjust  his  instnmients. 
579.  Qeneral  Sus:gestioiis.  The  following  suggestions  apply 
to  the  adjustment  of  all  surveying  instruments:  (1)  For  each 
instrument  there  are  usually  several  adjustments.  Each  adjxist- 
ment  consists  of  two  steps:  first  a  test  to  determine  the  erroi^ 
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and  then  the  correction  of  this  error  by  turning  certain  adjusting- 
screws  or  nuts.     In  most  cases  this  is  done  by  inserting  an  adjust- 
ing-pin,  hence  the  terms,   capstan  screws   and  capstan  nuts. 
(2)  The  adjusting-pin  should  fit  snugly  into  the  hole,  otherwise 
the  holes  will  become  worn  and  out  of  shape.     In  an  emergency 
a  wire  nail  can  be  used.     (3)  If  all  of  the  adjustments  are  badly 
out,  do  not  perfect  the  adjustments  one  at  a  time,  but  rather 
bring  the  whole  instrument  to  a  nice  adjustment  by  repeating 
the  entire  series  as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary.     This  is 
because  the  adjustment  of  one  part  may  affect  some  other  part 
already  adjusted.     Hence  the  final  step  in  the  adjustment  of  any 
instrument  is  to  test  each  adjustment  to  see  that  none  has  been  dis- 
turbed.   For  this  reason  select  a  place  where  the  adjustments 
may  be  made  in  succession  without  disturbing  the  instrument. 
(4)  In  making  any  one  adjustment  the  test  and  correction  should 
be  repeated  a  number  of  times.     It  will  save  time  not  to  spli* 
hairs  during  the  early  part  of  the  adjustment,  but  the  morfl 
nearly  the  adjustment  is  perfected  the  more  carefully  it  should 
be  made.     (5)  An  instrument .  will  stay  in  adjustment  longer 
if  screws  and  nuts  are  left  in  perfect  contact  with  the  surfaces 
against  which  they  operate.     For  example,  after  a  screw  has 
come  to  bearing,  a  slight  turn  of  the  adjusting-pin  of,  say,  2Xf 
will  ''set"  it  so  that  it  is  not  easily  disturbed.     Undue  strain 
however  should  be  avoided.     (6)  Before  attempting  to  adjust 
cross-hairs  study  carefully  the  note  on  page  550  and  the  photo- 
graph on  page  551.    Tightening  the  capstan  screws  which  move 
the  cross-hair  ring  does  not  affect  the  tightness  of  the  cross-hairs, 
but  if  too  tight  the  whole  telescope  may  be  affected.     If  one 
pair  of  screws  is  fastened  tightly  while  the  other  pair  at  right 
angles  is  being  turned,   undue  strain  may  be  brought  on  the 
first  pair  if  the  adjustment  is  considerable.     In  such  a  case 
loosen  all  four  screws  sUgkUy  before  working  either  pair.     (7)  In 
adjusting  cross-hairs  take  the  least  important   first,  i.e.,  the 
horizontal  hair  in  a  transit  telescope  and  the  vertical  hair  in  the 
telescope  of  a  level.     (8)  In  this  book  the  line  between  the  inter- 
section of  the  cross-hairs  and  the  center  of  the  object-glass  is 
called  the  liv/e  of  sight,    A  distinction  is  made  between  this 
line  and  the  line  of  collimation  (see  p.  553),  with  which  it  may 
or  may  not  coincide.     (9)  If  after  adjusting  an  instrument  the 
intersection  of  the  cross-hairs  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
center  of  the  field  of  vision,  the  eyepiece  probably  needs  ''cen- 
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ering"  (see  page  601).  (10)  Eliminate  parallax  (see  p.  555). 
11)  It  is  well  to  set  up  the  instrument  in  the  shade  during 
.djustment.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  level,  as  a  bri^t  suit 
effects  the  bubble. 

580.  The  Methoii  of  Reversion.  Every  adjustment  depend* 
ipon  the  method  of  reversion,  i.e.,  the  adjustment  is  tested  by 
-eversing  the  instrument,  or  some  part  of  it,  so  that  an  error 
mil  become  apparent;  this  apparent  error  is  double  the  true 
ijTOT,  because  reversion  simply  places  the  error  as  much  to  one 
ride  as  it  was  on  the  opposite  side  before  reversion.  This  will 
become  evident  as  the  adjustments  are  explained.  The  thing 
bo  remember  is  that  a  eingle  reversion  doubles  the  error. 


b  Horizontal      f| 


'Horixontal 


Fig.  580  (a). 


Pfl.c 


(a)  TUtutration.  The  reveraian  of  the  hubble-tubet  end  for  end^  is  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  method  of  revereion.  Moreover,  since  it  ?s  the  baaia 
of  three  of  the  six  principal  adjustments,  it  is  worth  while  to  understand 
it  perfectly. 

In  Fig.  a  let  the  bubble  be  in  the  center  of  the  tube — its  axis  bn  must 
therefore  be  horizontal — ^but  let  the  supports  u  and  v  be  of  unequal  length. 
Then  any  surface  as  ac^  upon  which  the  supports  rest,  cannot  be  level,  but  a 
will  be  higher  than  c,  smce  u  is  shorter  than  v.  Suppose  that  it  is  desired 
to  bring  the  axis  of  the  bubble  hn  parallel  to  the  surface  ac  by  making 
the  supports  u  and  v  of  egual  length;  this  is  equivalent  to  making  hn  coin- 
cide with  some  line  bt  which  has  the  same  inclination  e  with  the  horixontal 
that  ac  has.  This  error  6,  which  is  to  be  corrected,  is  above  the  required 
line  hi.  Keep  th?  surface  oc  stationary,  but  take  the  bubble-tube  off,  and 
reverse  it  end  for  end  (Fig.b) .  The  supports  u  and  v  being  attached  to  the  tube, 
and  their  lengths  as  yet  bping  unchanged,  the  new  axis  of  the  bubble  ho 
still  makes  the  angle  e  with  ac  and  ht,  but  is  below  hi  instead  of  above.  In 
other  words,  reversion  has  simply  placed  the  error  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  total  error  e-¥^  =  2e  U  dovBle  the  true  error.  To  correct  the  error 
tnerefore  change  the  lengths  of  the  supports  u  and  v  until  the  bubble  moves 
HAiiF-way  back  to  the  center;  bo  wm  then  coincide  with  ht,  and  u  and  t; 
will  be  of  equal  lengths.  If  now  the  surface  ae  is  made  horizontal  (Fig.  e), 
the  bubble  will  return  to  the  center  and  its  axis  ho  will  be  horizontal. 

(6)  Let  the  bubble-tube  be  attached  to  the  surface  ac  by  supportinjg 
screws  u  and  v,  and  let  this  surface  be  revolved  on  a  spindle  a.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  axis  of  this  spindle  is  at  right  angles  to  ac  the  inclination 
of  ae  cannot  change  durina  revolution,  and  that  if  the  surface  is  revolved 
through  180^  the  hubble-iuhe  wiU  be  turned  end  for  end  just  the  same  as  if 
it  had  been  taken  ofiF  and  reversed.  Hence  in  this  case  the  reasoning 
and  the  oonclarions  of  the  preoedinic  pangnph  still  hold  cood.    It  is  t« 
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be  &€yted  that  befoM  ackiustiaatt  (FigB.  a  and  b)  th«  wds  of  the  apincHtf 
is  inclined;  after  adjustment  (Fig-  c)  it  is  vertical. 

Remark.  If  the  axis  of  the  spindfe  is  not  perpendietilar  to  ac  r^^ersioB 
and  correetioik  will  wtaXi  briag  tbe  aiOB  of  the  bubble  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  spindle. 

58 1.  Adjastftieiits  of  the  Transit.  The  PRmcrPAL  ums 
to  he  considered  in  the  adjustment  of  the  transit  are:  (1)  The 
Kne  of  sight  (see  p.  553).  (2)  The  axis  of  the  bubble  in  each 
plate-level  (see  p.  544).  (3)  The  supporting  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope. (4)  The  vertical  axis  through  the  spindles.  (5)  The 
axis  of  the  bubble-tube  attached  to  the  telescope. 

The  principal  adjustments  are  five  in  number,  the  first 
three  of  which  should  always  be  made;  the  last  two  are  necessary 
only  when  the  transit  is  used  for  measuring  vertical  angles  or 
fof  leveling: 

L  The  adjustment  of  the  plate-levels,  so  that  the  plates  shall  lie 
in  a  horizontal  plane  when  each  bubble  is  in  the  center  of  its 
tube. 

II.  The  adjustment  of  the  cross-hairs,  so  that  the  line  of  sight 
shall  revolve  in  a  plane  when  the  telescope  is  turned  on  ite  sup- 
porting axis. 

III.  The  adjustment  of  the  standards,  so  that  the  line  of  sight 
shall  revolve  in  a  vertical  plane  when  the  first  two  adjustments 
have  been  made  and  the  transit  is  leveled  up. 

IV.  The  adjustment  of  the  telescope  level,  so  that  the  axis  of  the 
bubble  shall  be  parallel  to  the  line  of  sight. 

V.  The  adjustment  of  the  vertical  circle,  so  that  its  vernier  shall 
read  zero  when  the  line  of  sight  is  horizontal. 

The  relative  importance  of  adjustments.  (1)  The  first 
adjustment  is  important  in  all  transit  work.  (2)  The  second 
is  important  in  work  which  involves  plunging  the  telescope. 
(3)  The  third  is  important  in  the  measurement  of  horizontal 
angles  between  points  which  differ  considerably  in  elevation. 
Such  measurements  are  also  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  first 
two  adjustments.  (4)  The  fourth  adjustment  is  necessary  when 
the  transit  is  used  as  a  level.  (6)  The  fifth  adjustment  is  not 
essential,  but  it  facilitates  the  reading  of  vertical  angles. 

I.  Adjustment  of  the  plate- levels.  Object.  To  make  the 
axis  of  each  bubble  parallel  to  the  plate  to  which  the  bubble- 
tubes  are  attached,  so  that  when  each  bubble  is  in  the  center 
of  its  tube  the  plate  shall  be  truly  horizontal.  This  is  eqtiivar 
Vent  to  bringing  the  aaes  o<  the  bobbles  perpendiciidar  to  the 
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3  of  the  spindle  upon  which  the  piate  tunid,  provided  thin 

s  has  been  made  by  the  instrument-maker  perpendicular  to 
i  plate.* 

Test,     The  final  test  is  to  see  that  each  bubble  comes  to  rest 
the  conter  of  its  tube  when  the  plate  is  turned  on  its  spindltt 
any  position  from  0°  to  360°.     During  adjustment,  however^ 
pcated  tests  for  each  bubble  are  made  as  follows; 

(1)  Level  up  and  bring  the  bubble-tube  parallel  to  two  diag- 
I  ally  opposite  leveling-screws. 

(2)  Turn  the  plate  half-way  around  until  the  bubble-tube  W 
irallel  to  the  same  pair  of  screws,  but  reversed  end  for  end. 

the  bubble  does  not  come  to  rest  at  the  center  the  tube  needs 
ijusting. 

Correction,  (1)  Bring  the  bubble  half-way  back  to  the  cen- 
ir  of  its  tube  by  turning  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  capstan 
jrews  which  support  the  ends  of  the  tube.  (2)  Bring  it  the 
2st  of  the  way  (i.e.,  to  the  center)  by  leveling  the  plate  with  the 
iveling  thumb-screws.  (3)  Repeat  the  test  and  the  adjust- 
aent  until  the  bubble  remains  in  the  center  when  the  plate  is 
urned  half-way  around.  (4)  Adjust  the  other  bubble-tube  in 
ike  manner.  (&)  Apply  the  final  test  of  turning  the  plate  com- 
;>letely  around  from  0°  to  360°. 

Principle  involved.    The  reaaon  why  the  bubble  is  brought 
kdti-'yfa.y  back  after  reversion  is  explained  in  Art.  580,  p.  683. 

Practical  suggestions.     (T)  Set  up  the  transit  so  that  it  is  firm.    If  a 

place  IB  chosen  where  a  300-ft.  tight  can  be  taken  each  way,  and  where 

the  telescope  can  be  directed  to  some  high  point,  all  four  of  the  remaining 

adjustments  can  be  made  without  disturbing  the  instrument.     (2)  It  is 

better  to  clamp  the  lower  plate  and  to  allow  tlte  upper  plate  to  remain  tm- 

clamped  throughout  the  adjustment.     When  the  nnal  test  is  satisfactory, 

clamp  both  plates  together,  loosen  the  lower  clamp,  and  turn  the  two  plated 

completely  around;    both  bubbles  should  remain  in  the  centers  of  theis 

tubes;  if  they  do  not  it  shows  that  the  axes  of  the  hmer  and  outer  spindles 

(see  photograph,  p.  565)  are  not  parallel,  a  defect  best  remedied  by  the  maker. 

If  the  axes  are  not  parallel  no  error  will  be  caused  in  the  measuv-ement 

el  hotiBontat  ang)<»9  unless  they  are  measured  by  r^^etition,  prorided  the 

plate-levels  are  adjusted  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of   the  inner  tpixuile. 

(3)  If  the  bubbleai  are  not  oacUy  out  both  may  be  adjusted  simultaneously. 
taking  care  to  reverse  one  tube  parallel  to  one  pair  of  lereUne-eerews  atta 
the  other  tube  paraHel  to  the  other  pair.  (4)  It  will  often  suffice  to  turn 
one  capstan  screw  cmlyr  lowering  slightly  the  end  of  the  tube  where  the 

»  ■  ■  I    ■  .  I     ■  ■  ■  -     ...  I  I  H  HI  p. • 

*  If  the  axis  of  the  spindle  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plate  the  ad^uef* 
ment  of  the  plate-levels  does  not  in  any  way  involve  the  horiaontality  of 
the  plate.  For  this  reason  it  is  more  correct  to  consider  the  relation  of 
the  plate-levels  to  the  vertical  axis,  ignoring  the  plate  aUogether  For  (h« 
sake  of  clearness,  however,  it  is  better  to  consiaer  th^  parallelism  of  the 
plate-levek  to  the  plate  ae  tke  rsfd  obieet  of  ttw  adbualxadnt^  espeelaUs^ 
as  the  vertical  axis  is  so  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plate  in  the  ord^narx 
inoMt  tkat  tha  erxor  b  iMp»w>oiaWe> 
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bubble  lies,  or  raisins  the  other  end.  (5)  Toraing  a  capatan  woreiw  dock- 
wise  screws  it  into  the  plate  and  therefore  lowers  the  corresponding  end 
of  the  tube;  counter-clockwise  unscrews  the  screw  and  raiaea  the  end  of 
the  tube. 

IT.  Adjustment  op  the  cross-hairs.  This  adjustment 
consists  of  two  steps:  (1)  adjustment  of  the  horizontal  hair  and 
(2)  adjustment  of  the  vertical  hair.  The  former  affects  only 
leveling  operations  and  measurements  of  vertical  angles,  while 
the  latter  affects  all  transit  work,  especially  that  in  which  the 
telescope  is  plunged.  The  adjustment  of  the  horizontal  hair 
is  often  overlooked  or  ignored. 

Note.  Before  adjusting  the  cross-hairs  separately  it  is  well  to  see  that 
the  vertical  hair  is  truly  vertical;  if  the  two  cross-hairs  have  been  put  on 
the  ring  exactly  at  right  angles  to  each  other  the  horizontal  hair  will  then 
be  truly  horizontal.  Test  the  vertical  hair  by  seeing  if  it  coincides  with 
a  plumb-line  or  the  comer  of  a  building,  or,  another  method,  with  the 
supporting  axis  horizontal,  sight  upon  some  well-defined  point  and  depress 
the  telescope;  the  point  should  appear  to  move  up  and  down  the  nair. 
If  the  hair  is  not  vertical  loosen  all  four  capstan  screws  slightly  take  hold 
of  their  heads  and  turn  the  ring  until  the  hair  is  vertical.  (See  note,  page 
550).  Or,  better  still,  tap  the  loose  heads  gently  with  the  finger-tip  or 
with  a  pencil,  since  the  amount  which  the  ring  must  be  removed  is  ftli^t. 

Adjustment  of  the  Horizontal  Cro88-hair 

This  adjustment  is  necessary  only  when  vertical  angles  are 
to  be  measured  with  more  than  ordinary  accuracy,  or  when 
careful  leveling  is  to  be  done  with  the  transit. 

Object,  To  bring  the  horizontal  hair  into  the  plane  of  motion 
of  the  optical  center  of  the  object-g^lass;  if  it  is  not  in  that  plane 
the  line  of  sight  will  change  as  the  object-glass  is  moved  in  oi 
out  for  focusing. 

Test,  (1)  Hold  a  leveling-rod  on  a  stake  driven  near  the  transit, 
clamp  the  telescope  so  that  the  line  of  sight  is  approximately 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  about  300  ft.,  bring 
the  center  of  the  target  to  the  line  of  sight,  and  note  the  rod 
reading.  (2)  Without  moving  the  telescope  read  a  rod  upon  a 
second  stake  about  300  ft.  away.  (3)  Unclamp,  plunge,  turn 
the  plates^  bring  the  inverted  telescope  to  the  former  reading  on 
the  first  stake,  and  tighten  all  clamps.  If  the  horizontal  hair 
does  not  strike  the  former  reading  on  the  second  stake  it  should 
be  adjusted. 

Correction,  Set  the  target  at  the  mean  of  the  two  readings 
taken  at  the  second  stake.  With  the  telescope  still  ciamped 
in  the  position  it  was  in  when  the  second  reading  was  taken, 
move  the  horizontal  hair  by  means  of  the  capstan  screws  untO 
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t  bisects  the  target,  when  the  rod  is  held  on  Ihe  second  «take. 
Loosen  the  capstan  screw  on  top  of  the  telescope  and  tighten 
ihe  opposite  screw  to  move  the  hair  upward  as  observed  through 
in  INVERTING  eyepiece,  and  vice  versa  to  move  it  downward. 
(Why?  See  p.  660.)  Repeat  the  test  and  correction  until  the 
adjustment  is  perfected.  The  principle  involved  is  that  of  single 
reversion;  the  telescope  being  inverted  once,  the  error  is  doubled. 
(See  Fig.  682  (I),  p.  593.) 

Practical  sugffestiona.  (1)  It  is  not  neceosary  that  the  telescope  should 
be  level  when  sighting  at  the  levding-rod — any  line  of  sight  will  do.  (2)  It  is 
better  to  use  two  leveling-rods,  one  for  each  stake,  then  the  target  m&yr  be 
left  undisturbed  on  the  rod  near  the  transit.  In  an  emergency  two  straight 
sticks  or  transit  poles  mav  be  used  in  place  of  leveling-rods.  A  small  piece 
of  paper  wrapped  around  each  stick  and  held  in  place  by  a  rubber  band 
will  serve  as  a  target,  the  band  marking  the  points  sighted  at.  Use  three 
bands  for  the  pole  at  the  farther  stake,  one  for  the  first  sight,  one  for  the 
second,  and  one  half-way  between. 

Adjustment  of  the  Vertical  Cross-hair 

This  is  often  called  the  adjustment  of  the  line  of  coUimation, 
(See  p.  653.) 

Object.  To  make  the  line  of  sight  perpendicular  to  the  sup- 
porting axis  of  the  telescope,  so  that  when  the  telescope  is  plunged 
the  line  of  sight  will  generate  a  plane;  if  the  line  of  sight  is  not 
perpendicular  it  will  generate  the  surface  of  a  cone.  In  prac- 
tice the  chief  object  of  the  adjustment  is  to  be  able  to  produce 
a  straight  hne  by  backsighting  and  then  simply  plunging  the 
telescope  once. 

Test.  The  test  corresponds  exactly  to  reversing  in  azimuth 
and  altitude  or  double  reverse.  (See  p.  92.)  Sight  on  some 
permanent  backsight,  plunge,  establish  point  number  one. 
Leave  the  telescope  inverted,  turn  upper  plate,  sight  on  the 
permanent  backsight,  plunge,  and  establish  point  number  two. 
If  these  two  points  do  not  coincide  the  vertical  cross-hair  must 
be  adjusted. 

Correction,  (1)  Measuring  from  point  tv)o  towards  point 
one,  mark  a  third  point  one  fourth  of  the  distance  from  point 
two  to  point  one.  (2)  By  loosening  one  of  the  capstan  screws 
on  the  side  of  the  telescope  and  tightening  the  other,  move  the 
cross-hair  ring  until  the  vertical  hair  is  on  point  three,  (3)  Re- 
peat the  test  and  the  adjustment  until  the  two  points  estab- 
lished by  the  double  reverse  exactly  coincide. 

Principle  involved.  This  is  a  double  application  of  the  method 
of  reversion.     Reversing  (plunging)  the  telescope  once  doubles  tb« 
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error  (Art.  580);  re^^ersing  a  second  time  again  tkniblee  the  error 
on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  total  apparent  cxror  is  four  times 
the  true  error.  This  may  be  better  imderstood  by  xef ening  to 
Fig.  581  <II). 
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Fig.  681  (II). 

JUustNUion.  Let  XY  h^  tfa«  supporting  axis  of  a  telescope  (iop  figart 
in  Fig.  581  (II)).  If  AKXis  an  exact  right  angle  the  line  of  sight  is  in 
adjustment,  because  backsighting  on  A  and  plunging  the  telepo(^>e  the  line 
of  colUmation  will  generate  a  plane,  striking  a  point  C  which  is  in  the 
line  AK  produced.  But  suppose  the  line  of  sight  is  out  of  adjust-meat 
hy  an  amount  e,  that  is,  the  angle  AKR  (middle  figure)  is  not  90°  but 
90°  — e.  When  the  telescope  is  plunged  the  line  of  si^^t  will  generate 
the  surfaoe  of  a  cone  and  strifce  a  point  B  instead  of  C  Vxonk  the 
figure  it  is  evident  that  QKB  is  90° -2e  and  hence  BKG^2e.  Leave  the 
telescope  inverted,  turn  and  backsight  on  A  again.  (Bottom  figure: 
3fO(iee  the  reveraed  positions  of  Jf  and  iVT,  'the  ends  (rf^the  supporting 
axis.)  Plunge  the  telescope;  the  line  of  collimation  will  strike  some 
>K>int'  i>t  ana  it  is  evident  that  DKC^Ze*    In  practiioq  the  point  C  is 
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found,  but  the  »n^  BKD  equals  4e.  Hence  mark  a  poiai  P  one 
rth  the  distance  DB  from  D  and  more  the  cross-hair  ring  until  the  ver- 
il  hair  is  on  P.  Then  HKP  is  a  right  angle — the  object  of  the  adjuai- 
nt. 

>ue»tion.  Why  is  the  horizontal  hair  adjusted  before  the  vertical  hair? 
Question  In  adjusting  the  vertical  hair  ia  the  horiaoatal  hair  necesMurily 
own  out  of  adjustment?  If  not,  why  not?  (See  note,  p.  550.) 
^rcutieal  Mttggestions.  (1)  Set  up  in  some  oomparatrvray  level  place 
ere  a  sigbt  of  about  300  ft.  each  way  can  be  had;  closer  adjustment 
1  be  made  at  this  than  at  longer  distances.  (2)  Bdeet  some  well-defined 
Lnt  for  a  permanent  backsight;  if  necessarv  set  a  very  gWndtpr  stake  or 
ablish  a  backsight  in  some  other  way.  (3)  Each  foresight  should  be 
trked  and  numbered.  The  backsight  and  the  position  at  the  tiBasit 
n  often  be  chosen  so  that  the  foresights  will  fall  on  some  VM-tical  sur- 
36,  wiiere  pencil-marks  can  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  tt^esoope,  as, 
c  example,  marks  on  a  sheet  of  paper  tacked  to  the  side  of  a  building. 
)  When  the  man  who  marks  tne  foresights  has  measured  back  one 
urth  the  apparent  error,  he  should  hold  hie  pencil  on  the  point;  and  ftse 
me  vfell-unaerstood  signal  that  the  point  indicated  is  the  one  to  whi«-h 
le  vertical  hair  should  be  adjusted,  otherwise  points  may  be  confoaed  by 
ke  man  at  the  transit.  If  the  transitman  is  sighting  at  a  vertical  surfaea, 
>nfu8ion  may  be  avoided  by  drawing  a  pencil-lme  which  can  be  seen  fix)m 
le  transit.  As  tests  are  repeated  erase  all  lines  previously  drawn,  so  that 
>r  each,  test  there  is  only  one  line  that  the  transitman  can  see.  i.e.»  the 
ne  to  which  the  vertical  hair  should  be  adjusted.  An  exiTerieneed  tiansTt- 
lan  can  <^ten  make  this  adjustment  without  help,  by  taking  for  a  fore- 
ight  some  such  object  as  a  window-pane,  estimating  the  error  each  time 
nd  repeating  the  test  and  correction  until  the  vertical  nair  bisects  the  object 
Lsed  as  a  foresight.  (5)  On  some  transits  there  are  three  sets  't>f  cai»tan- 
icrews.  Those  nearest  the  eye  adjust  the  eyepiece,  the  next  set  are 
or  the  stadia  wires,  and  the  third  set  for  the  crosa^hair  rinc.  In  this 
uljustment,  therefore,  use  the  two  side  screws  farthest  from  tne  eyepiece. 
6)  If,  in  looking  through  the  telescope,  the  vertical  hair  shouki  apparenOi/ 
36  moved  to  the  right  in  order  to  cover  the  point  indicated,  loosen,  the 
mpstan  screw  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  telescope  and  tighten  the 
opposite  screw.  This  really  moves  tiie  vertical  cross-hsir  to  the  {e/f, 
)ince  the  cross-hair  ring  is  drawn  towards  the  screw  that  is  tightened  (see 
p.  550),  but  the  eyepiece  inverts  the  mo>v'ement  (p.  552>  so  that  it  mp>peaf 
to  be  drawn  to  the  right.  Hence  the  rule:  Loosen,  ^  screw  towards  which 
the  croas-hair  miut  app.\bbvtly  he  moped,  end  tiihten  the  ojuponts  aerew.* 
(7)  Do  not  be  too  particular  ahoat  getting  the  efos»-hair  on  the  point  unt3 
after  two  or  three  tests  by  double  reverse  have  been  made;  the  nearer 
the  adjustment  approaches  completion  the  more  nearly  should  the  hair 
split  the  pomt.  ($>  The  final  adjustment  can  often  be  made  by  simply 
tightening  one  screw  without  loosening  the  other,  but  screws  must  not  be 
strained  (see  Suggwtum  (6),  p.  582  ).  (9)  When  the  line  of  sight  is  in  ad- 
justment it  should  ccMncide  with  the  line  of  collimation,  and  this  in  turn 
should  be  concentric  with  the  geometrical  axis  of  the  telescope.  If  these 
conditions  are  not  fulfilled  errors  may  be  introduced  as  the  objective  is 
moved  in  or  out  for  sights  of  different  lengths.  Perfect  adjustment  in  this 
respect  depends  largely  on  the  maker  of  the  instrument.  (10)  Since  the 
line  of  sight  is  determined  solely  by  the  position  of  the  intersection  of  the 
CFOss-hairs  with  respect  to  the  center  of  tne  object-glass,  it  is  not  affected 
by  the  position  of  the  eyepiece.  The  latter  may  oe  moved,  in  any  direc- 
tion, or  even  entirely  removed  and  a  new  one  substituted  without  affecting 
the  adjustment  of  the  cros^-hairs. 

III.  Adjustment  of  the  standards.  Object.  By  the  pre- 
ceding adiustment  of  the  vertical  hair  the  Une  of  sight  has  been 
made  to  revolve  in  a  plane;  the  object  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
standards  is  to  make  this  plane  vertical  when  the  plate  to  wfaifh 
the  standards  are  attached  is  level,  i.e.,  to  make  the  supporting 

♦This  is  asstnning  that  the  eyepiece  is  inverting,  i.e.,  it  inverts  the  image 
«o  that  objects  appear  rigkt  side  op.    (See  p.  66S..> 
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axis  parallel  to  the  plate  by  making  the  standards  of  equal 
heights.* 

Test,  (1)  Level  up,  sight  to  some  high  and  well-defined 
point,  clamp  to  prevent  motion  si  is  wis?,  dspress  the  telescope 
without  plunging,  and  mark  point  number  one.  (2)  Unclamp, 
plunge,  turn  plates  half-way  around,  and  with  inverted  telescope 
backsight  again  at  the  high  point,  d3press  the  telescope  without 
plunging,  and  estabUsh  point  number  two;  if  it  does  not  coincide 
with  point  number  one  the  standards  should  be  adjusted. 

Correction.  (1)  Mark  a  point  half-way  between  the  first  and 
second  point.  (2)  Sight  on  this  middle  point,  clamp,  and  point 
the  telescope  upward;  the  line  of  sight  will  not  quite  strike  the 
original  high  point.  (3)  Make  it  strike  the  point  by  raising  or 
lowering  one  end  of  the  supporting  axis.  This  is  done  by  turn- 
ing the  capstan  screw  near  the  top  of  the  standard,  loosening  or 
tightening  at  the  same  time  the  screws  which  fasten  the  cap  of 
the  standard.  Repeat  the  test  and  correction  until  the  two 
points  exactly  coincide  after  reversion. 

Principle  involved.  Since  the  telescope  is  plunged  (i.e.,  re- 
versed) but  once,  this  is  a  case  of  single  reversion,  and  the  apparent 
error  is  double  the  true  error — not  four  times  the  error  as  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  vertical  hair,  where  the  telescope  was  plunged 
twice.     This  is  evident  from  Fig.  581  (III). 

Illustration.    In  the  first  position  of  the  axis,  Vig.  581  (III),  the  right- 
hand  end  is  the  higher;    after  backsighting  on  A  and  depressing  the  tck- 

scope  ttie  intersection  of  the 
cross-hfurs  falls  on  B.  Turning 
the  plate  half-way  around  brings 
tlie  higher  end  of  the  axis  to 
the  leftt  ao  that  the  second  point 
fails  at  C.  The  point  AT  is 
approximately  where  the  line  of 
sight  should  strike  when  the 
axis  is  liorizontal,  i.e.,  ii  and  J/ 
are  in  the  samo  vertical  itlajie. 

Remark,  Theoretically  the 
figure  doss  not  truly  repremnt 
the  adjustm'^nt,  and  the  point 
M  is  not  half-way  between  C 
and  B  except  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Two  oblique  planes  are 
generated  by  the  line  of  sight, 
whicli  are  not  truly  rcprrsented 
by  AB  and  AC.  The  problem 
is  therefore  one  in  descriniite 
geometry.     fSee  Nugent's   naxie 
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Fig.  581  (III). 

Bunreying,  p.  240.)     In  practice,  howev«p,  points  B  and  C  are  so 

together  that  by  taking  M  half-way  between  and  making  the  correction 
t^CM'^NA  the  supporting  axis  is  made  more  nearly  horisontal,  until 
after  a  few  trials  the  adjustment  is  perfected. 


*  More  correctly,  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis  (see  foot-note,  p.  685)* 
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Practical  tttgoestUma.  For  a  permanent  backsight  a  ohureh  spire,  a 
point  on  some  high  building  or  some  other  well-defined  point  may  be 
taken.  Wlien  no  such  point  is  visible  a  con^Mtratively  low  point  40  or 
50  feet  above  the  ground  may  be  chosen,  but  the  transit  should  be  cor-  i 
reapondingly  near,  so  tliat  when  the  telescope  is  depressed  it  will  describe 
as  large  an  arc  as  possible.  (2)  The  usual  method  of  correction  is  to  bring 
the  oross-hairs  on  Ju .  If,  however,  JIf  is  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the 
telescope,  it  is  better  to  sif^t  on  M  and  then  point  the  telescope  upward 
before  making  the  correction,  for  the  higher  the  telescope  is  pointed  the 
more  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight  is  changed  b^  raising  or  lowering 
one  end  of  the  supporting  axis  {Wkyt)^  and  the  easier  it  is  to  gauge  the 
amount  of  adjustment.  (3)  To  decide  whether  the  adjustable  end  of  the 
supporting  axis  is  too  high  or  too  low,  note  in  which  direction  the  second 
plane  generated  slopes,  and  remember  that  the  supporting  axis  is  per- 
pendicular to  that  plane.  (See  Fig.  681  (III).)  (4)  If  the  end  of  the  axis 
must  be  raised  loosen  first  the  screws  fastening  the  cap  to  the  standard 
before  turning  the  capstan  screw. 

IV.  Adjustment  of  the  telescope  level.  This  adjust- 
ment is  necessary  when  the  transit  is  used  as  a  level,  or  when 
vertical  angles  with  reference  to  a  horizontal  plane  are  to  be 
measured. 

Object.  To  make  the  axis  of  the  bubble  parallel  to  the  line 
of  sight  when  the  latter  is  horizontal. 

Test  and  correction.  Exactly  the  same  as  the  ''peg"  adjust- 
ment of  the  level  (see  p.  597). 

V.  Adjustment  of  the  vertical  circle  and  vernier. 
This  adjustment  affects  the  measurement  of  vertical  angles  with 
reference  to  a  horizontal  plane.  Note  that  it  does  not  affect 
the  measurement  of  a  vertical  angle  between  ttpo  points. 

Object.  To  make  the  vertical  circle  read  zero  when  the  lii.e 
of  sight  ia  horizontal.  It  is  assmned  that  the  transit  having 
been  leveled  up,  the  vertical  axis  is  truly  vertical  because  of 
previous  adjustments. 

Test.  Bring  the  bubble  of  the  telescope  level  exactly  to  the 
center  by  clamp-  and  tangent-screw,  and  see  by  inspection  if 
the  zero  on  the  vernier  and  the  zero  on  the  vertical  circle  coin* 
cide. 

Correction.  Shift  the  vernier  until  the  zeroes  coincide,  by 
loosening  the  screws  which  hold  it  to  the  standard.  On  some 
transits  other  provision  is  made  for  shifting  the  vernier  or  the 
vertical  arc. 

Practical  mgoution.  (1)  If  the  seroes  eannot  be  made  to  coincide*  note 
the  amount  and  sign  of  the  difference.  This  will  be  an  index  error  to  be 
applied  as  a  correction  to  each  angle  of  elevation  or  depression.  (2)  If 
there  is  no  level  underneath  the  telescope,  make  the  line  of  coUimation 
horisontal  by  the  method  used  in  the  "peg"  adjustment,  ije.  set  the  transit 
exactly  half  way  between  two  points,  clamp  the  telescope  in  as  nearly 
a  honsontal  ixisition  as  can  be  estimated  and  proceed  as  directed  on 
page  698. 
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582.  Ad)fi8tmetit8  of  the  Wye-level.  Thb  PBnrciPAL 
LINES  to  be  considered  m  adjusting  a  level  are: 

(1)  The  line  of  sight  from  the  Intersection  of  the  cross-hairs 
to  the  optical  center  of  the  object-glass. 

(2)  The  line  of  colUmation,  with  which  the  line  of  sight  should 
be  made  to  coincide. 

(3)  The  axis  of  the  collars  or  rings,  a  line  joining  the  centera 
of  the  collars. 

(4)  The  axis  of  the  bubble  (see  p.  544). 

(5)  The  Kne  of  the  bottom  of  the  wyes,  a  line  joining  the  lowest 
points^  where  the  collars  rest  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  wyes. 

(6)  The  vertical  axis  of  the  level  through  the  spindle.  For 
salce  of  clearness  another  line  will  be  considered,  viz.: 

(7)  The  axis  of  the  level-bar,  a  line  through  the  horizontal  bar 
which  supports  the  wyes.  This  axis  is  assumed  to  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  vertical  axis;  it  may  or  may  not  ccnndde  with  the 
geometrical  axis  of  the  level-bar. 

The  oBjEcrr  op  the  principal  adjustments  is  to  make  lines 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  coincide,  and  then  to  bring  the  first  five  lines 
parallel  to  (7)  and  hense  perpendicular  to  (6).  The  Uuree  i>rin- 
dpal  adjustments  may  be  outlined  as  follows:  Let  Fig.  582 
represent  a  level  out  of  adjustment,  the  errors  of  course  being 
greatly  exaggerated. 


^^^J^^z'^^MsL^^iStl. 


L  I"I — ""---  "■ ""  "       .Bottom  of  Wyes  (6) 


Fro.  682. 

I.  The  adjustment  of  the  cross-hairs  makes  the  line  of  sight 
coincide  with  the  axis  of  (he  coUars,  This  is  done  by  moving 
the  croBS-hair  ring,  and  in  a  well-made  instrument  results  also 
In  bringing  the  line  of  oght  into  the  line  of  collimation. 

II.  The  adju^ment  of  the  levelrtube  brings  the  axis  of  the  UMU 
■^allel  to  the  bottom  of  the  wyes^  whether  the  collars  are  of  the 
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sanoe  eize  «r  not.  Tists  is  done  bjr  turning  the  ecrewts  which 
^oki  tbe  eoids  of  the  ti^  to  the  telescope.  In  a  well-made  level 
the  collars  should  be  true  circles,  of  the  same  size  and  eaeh  in 
perfect  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  wye;  then  the 
bottom  of  the  wyee^  the  4ms  of  ihsctMars^  the  line  of  sight,  and 
the  axis  of  fhe  bubble  are  all  parallel  as  a  Vssult  of  the  first  two 
adjustments. 

III.  The  adjustment  of  the  wyes  brings  the  axU  of  the  bubble 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  level-bar.  This  is  done  by  making  the 
wyes  of  equal  h^ht.  All  lines  should  now  be  perpendicular  to 
the  vertical  aacis,  which  is  the  true  object  of  the  three  adjustments. 
Remark,  Before  taking  up  the  adjustments  in  detail  the 
fltodent  should  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  the  relations 
which  should  e^st  between  the  principal  lines  as  set  forth  in 
this  artiele. 

I.  Adjtjstmemt  of  the  cross-hairs.    Object,    To  make  the 
line  oj  sight  coincide  with  the  a^is  of  the  collars. 

Test  (1)  Direct  the  line  of  sight  to  some  well-defined  poin* 
:a&d  elamp.  {2)  Loosen  the  cUps  which  hold  the  teleseopej 
rotate  the  telescope  half-way  around  in  ihe  wyes  (not  end  for 
end)  until  the  buWt>le-tube  is  iiboye  the  telescope.  Jf  the  linp 
4»f  ^ight  does  not  strike  the  point  the  cross-hairs  should  be  ad- 
justed. In  the  final  test  the  intersection  of  the  eross-hains 
should  remain  on  the  point  throughout  a  complete  revolution 
of  the  telescope. 

{Correction.  If  both  hairs  are  off  the  point,  each  must  be 
adjusted  by  bringing  it  hcHf-way  back.  This  is  done  by  moving 
the  cross-hair  ring,  loosening  the  upper  or  lower  capstan  screw 
and  tightening  the  opposite  ecrew  for  the  horizontal  hair,  loosen- 
ing a  Ade  Q«ij)iBt«a  |(crew,  and  i^i^tennig  Iftie  opposlibe  screw  -for 
the  vertical  hair  (see  p.  550).  Repeat  the  test  and  adjustment 
until  tbe  UtU^  i«  ^evfected. 

A 
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FiQ.  682  (I). 

JJ^  prindpk  involmd  is  <that  of  elsigle  irevorse*  H  the  line  of 
sight  is  idixected  tp  A,  Fig.  582  (Z),  and  the  telepoope  is  then  io«' 
tated  the  line  of  sight  will  stnke  sqds^  pOQift  .at  &    The  angto 
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AH  B  is  twice  the  error.  In  like  manner  the  distance  that  the 
vertical  hair  is  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  point,  after  rever- 
sion, is  double  the  error. 

Practical  suggestions.     (1)  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  telescope  should 
be  horizontal  while  making  thisK^adjustment  so  long  as  the  wyes  remain  in 
a  fixed  position.     Any  two  points  of  support  could  be  used  in  place  of  the 
wyes.     (2)  A  nail  in  a  fence  or  building  about  300  ft.  away,  or,  better  yet, 
a  piece  of  paper  tacked  up  with  a  fine  cross  marked  on  it,  will  serve  for  a 
pomt  to  sight  at  if  no  other  definite  point  is  visible.     (3)  Loosen  the  cap- 
stan screw  towards  which  a  cross-hair  should  be  moved  (as  observed  throum 
the  ordinary   eyepiece),   and  tighten   the  opposite  screw.     (See  hint  {E), 
p.  582).     (4)  The   capstan  screws  farthest  from   the  eyepiece   move   the 
cross-hair  ring.     (DD  in  the  photograph  p.  551).     (5)  Adjusting  for  one 
hair  may  disturb  the  adjustment  of  the  other.     (6)  Read  hints  (7),  (8), 
and  (10),  page  582.     (7)  It  is  important  in  leveling  to  have  the  horizontal 
hair  truly  horizontal.     Test  as  follows:    Level  up,  close  the  clips  so  that 
''lie  pin  will^  hold  the  telescope  in  place  (or  see  that  the  mark  on  the  collar 
coincides  with  the  mark  on  the  wye).     Mark  the  point  where  the  line  of 
sight  strikes  some  vertical  surface  a  short  distance  away.     Revolve  the 
telescope  on  its  vertical  axis  so  that  the  point  appears  to  move  from  one 
edge  of  the  field  of  view  to  the  other;   if  the  point  is  covered  by  the  cross- 
hair throughout  the  movement  the  hair  is  horizontal  (assuming  that  the 
axis  of  revolution  is  truly  vertical).     If  the  cross-hair  is  not  norisontal 
loosen  slightly  all  four  capstan  screws  and  gently  tap  their  heads  to  move 
the  cross-hair  ring  (as  directed  in  the  note,  p.  686).     Repeat  the  test  and 
correction   until   the   hair  is  truly  horizontal.     This  will  bring  the  other 
hair  vertical,  or  nearly  enough  vertical  to  plumb  the  rod  by,  since  the 
hairs  are  fastened  to  the  ring  at  right  angles  to  each  other.     (8)  When 
the  adjustment  has  been  completed  for  a  point  300  ft.  away,  focus  on  a 
point  near  the  instrument,  say  20  ft.  away,  and  repeat  the    test.    Tf  the 
instrument  is  out  of  adjustment  for  this  second  point,  either  the  object- 
glass  slide  does  not  work  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  collars  or  the  optical 
center  is  not  in  the  axis  of  the  collars.     On  some  makes  of  levels  the  object- 
glass  slide  can  be  adjusted  (see  p.  C02),  but  the  latter  defect  can  be  remedied 
only  by  the  maker. 

II.  Adjustment  of  the  bubble-tube.  This  adjustment 
consists  of  ttoo  steps,  neither  of  which,  theoretically,  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  oiher. 

First  Step. 

Object.  To  bring  the  axis  of  the  bubble  into  the  8<tme  plane 
with  the  axis  of  the  collars. 

Test  (1)  Level  up  and  clamp  the  telescope  over  two  diago- 
nally opposite  leveling-screws.  (2)  Loosen  the  clips,  rotate 
the  telescope  a  few  degrees  in  its  wyes  (not  end  for  end),  until 
the  bubble-tube  is  no  longer  underneath  the  telescope.  If 
the  bubble  does  not  remain  in  the  center  the  tube  should  be 
adjusted.  In. the  final  test  the  bubble  should  remain  in  the 
center  when  the  tube  is  swung  to  either  side. 

Correction.  Bring  the  bubble  all  the  way  back  to  the  center 
by  turning  the  capstan  screws  on  each  side  of  the  level-holder, 
usually  at  the  object-glass  end  of  the  tube. 
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Principle  involved.  There  is  no  reversion  during  the  test;  hence 
the  apparent  eiror  is  equal  to  the  true  error,  not  double  it. 
Before  adjustment  the  axis  of  the  bubble  generate  a  hyperboloid 
of  revolution  of  one  nappe — ^the  more  the  adjustment  is  per- 
fected the  more  nearly  will  it  generate  a  cylinder. 

Practical  iuggestiona.  (1)  Since  in  moet  of  the  later  instruments  the  tele- 
scope is  not  free  to  turn,  being  held  in  place  by  a  pin  in  one  of  the  clips, 
this  adjustment  is  not  important  except  as  it  prepares  the  way  for  the 
second  step,  in  which  the  clips  are  left  open.  (2)  If,  when  the  telescope 
is  rotated  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other  the  bubble  travels  toward 
the  same  end,  it  shows  that  the  bubble-tube  is  conical  instead  of  cylindrical 
and  the  adjustment  will  not  correct  it.  C3)  Before  beginning  the  adjust- 
ment put  on  the  sunshade.  This  Ls  not  of  much  importance  in  this  adjust- 
ment: but  in  some  of  the  following  adjustments  it  is,  since  the  makef 
usually  plans  to  have  the  telescope  in  perfect  balance  when  the  sunshade 
is  on  and  the  eyepiece  and  objective  each  at  the  average  focus.  (4)  In 
some  instruments  it  is  necessary  to  loosen  the  capstan  nuts  used  in  the 
second  step  before  the  screw  used  in  this  step  can  be  turned. 

Remark:  Assuming  that  the  axis  of  the  bubble  and  the  axis  of  the  col- 
lar are  in  the  same  veitical  plane,  the  bubble  will  still  move  toward  one  end 
of  the  tube  when  the  teiescope  is  rotated  unless  the  axis  of  the  bubble  is 
paraUel  to  the  axis  of  the  collar  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  wyes  (the  object 
of  the  second  step).  Hence  it  miy  h°i  necessary  to  repeat  both  the  first  and 
second  step  until  the  two  corresponding  tests  are  satisfactory. 

Second  Step  in  the  Adjustment  of  the  Bubble^ube, 

Object.  To  make  the  axis  of  the  bubble  parallel  to  the  bot* 
torn  of  the  wyes. 

Second  test  (1)  Level  up  and  clamp  the  telescope  over  two 
diagonally  opposite  leveling-screws.  (2)  Loosen  clips,  take  the 
telescope  out  of  its  wyes,  and  replace  it  turned  end  for  end.  If 
the  bubble  does  not  return  to  the  center  the  tube  should  be 
adjusted. 

Second  correction.  Bring  the  bubble  half-way  back  to  the 
center  by  lowering  the  end  of  the  tube  towards  which  the  bubble 
has  moved,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  by  raising  the  other  end. 
This  is  done  by  turning  the  capstan  nuts  which  hold  one  end 
of  the  tube  to  the  telescope.  Level  up  again,  and  repeat  the 
test  and  adjustment  until  reversion  can  be  made  without  caus- 
ing any  change  in  the  position  of  the  bubble. 

Principle  involved.  This  is  a  case  of  single  reversion,  exactly 
like  that  explained  on  p.  583.  Before  reversion  the  axis  of  the 
bubble  BB  in  Fig.  582  (II)  (next  page)  is  horizontal,  but  not 
parallel  to  CC,  the  bottom  of  the  collars;  or,  since  the  bottom 
of  the  collars  and  the  bottom  of  the  wyes  are  in  contact,  BB  is 
not  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  wyes,  also  represented  by  CC. 
The  bottom  of  the  wyes  CC  is  kept  stationary  during  the  test» 
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wd  therefore  corresponds  to  ac.  Fig.  580(6),  p,  583.     Hence 
bunung  the  bubble>tube  end  for  end  doubles  the  error. 


Fia.  582  (H). 

Praetical  suggestions.  (1}  Great  care  is  necessary  in  taking  the  tele- 
scope out  and  replacing  it  in  the  wyes  to  avoid  jarrinR  or  disturbiog  the 
rest  of  the  instrument.  (2)  Loosen  the  upper  capstan  nut  first,  raise  or 
lower  the  lower  nut  as  the  case  requires,  and  finally  bring  home  the  upper 
nut  in  completing  the  adjustment.  Usually  the  nuts  are  at  one  end  oi 
the  bubble-tube  only.  (3)  Notice  that  this  adjustment,  like  the  adjust- 
ment  of  the  cross-hairs,  could  be  perfected  on  any  two  points  of  8Ut^x>rt 
independent  of  the  wyes.  (4)  Although  by  this  adjustment  the  axis  of 
the  bubble  is  made  parallel  to  the  bottom,  of  the  wyas,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  also  parallel  to  the  line  of  sight,  even  though  the  latter  has  been 
made  by  the  adjustment  of  the  cross-hairs  to  coincide  with  tne  axis  of 
the  coUcars:  for  the  collars  mav  not  be  true  circles  oi  equal  diameter;  if 
they  are  not,  this  method  of  aojustment  fails  and  the  *  'peg"  method  vau&t 
be  used.     (See  p.  599.) 

Til.  Adjustment  of  thu  wyes.    Object,    To  make  the  <ixis 

of  the  bubble  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  level-bar,  and  thus  to  make 
all  the  principal  lines  of  the  level  perpendicular  to  the  vertical 
axis.  Practically,  the  object  is  to  get  the  two  wyes  of  equal 
height. 

Test,  (1)  Level  up,  bring  the  telescope  over  two  diagonally 
opposite  leveUng-screws,  and  see  that  the  bubble  is  exactly  in 
the  center.  (2)  Revolve  the  telescope  on  its  spindle  half-way 
around  or  until  it  is  over  the  same  pair  of  leveling-screws,  but 
rever3ed  end  for  end.  If  the  bubble  does  not  remain  in  the 
center  the  wyes  should  be  adjusted.  In  the  final  test  the 
bubble  should  remain  in  the  center  during  a  complete  revolu- 
tion of  the  telescope. 

Correction.  Bring  the  bubble  half-way  back  by  turning  the 
large  capstan  nuts,  i.e.^  those  at  the  ends  of  the  level-bar,  thus 
changing  the  heights  of  the  wyes  above  the  axis  of  the  level- 
bar  until  they  are  equal.  Level  up  the  instrument  again,  and 
repeat  the  test  and  the  adjustment  until  the  position  of  the 
bubble  is  not  changed  by  revolving  the  telescope  on  its 
spindle. 

Caution.  On  some  wye^leveb  there  are  one  or  »wo  small  set  Btrcwi  a 
the  uprights  at  the  end  of  the  level  bar;  these  must  be  loosened  b^ore  th« 
oapstan  nuta  can  be  tum«d. 
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Principle  involved.  This  is  also  a  case  of  single  reversion, 
exactly  like  that  explained  on  p.  583,  also  exactly  simi- 
lar to  the  first  adjustment  of  the  transit.  The  bubble-tube  is 
attached  to  the  level-bar  by  the  supporting  wyes.  Before 
reversion  the  axis  of  the  bubble  is  horizontal,  but  since  the  in- 
clination of  the  level  bar  HH  does  not  change  during  revolution 
it  corresponds  to  ac,  p.  583,  and  reversion  doubles  the  error. 


Y— 
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FlQ.  5Si  (III). 

Practuxd  nggestiona.  (1)  When  the  first  and  second  adjustments  of  the 
lev^l  are  *  'out,' '  it  is  not  apparent  unless  tebis  are  made;  but  when  the  third 
adjustment  is  **out"  it  is  known  at  once,  since  the  bubble  wiU  not  remain 
in  the  center,  ior  this  reason  undue  importance  is  too  often  attached 
to  this  last  adjustment.  In  reality  it  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
work,  provided  the  bubble  is  brought  to  the  center  of  its  tube  just  before 
each  sight  is  taken.  The  adjustment  is  made  simply  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venipnce  to  save  this  continual  leveling  up.  A  ^ood  levelman  will  not 
depend  upon  it,  but  will  watch  the  bubme  instinctively  and  alwaj's  bring 
it  to  the  center  before  taking  any  important  sight.  (2)  It  is  well  to  make  the 
first  test  with  the  telescope  over  one  pair  of  levcling-screws,  the  next  test 
over  the  other  pair,  alternating  until  the  adjustment  is  nearly  perfected, 
when  it  may  be  completed  over  a  singie  pair  of  screws.  (3)  Loosen  the 
upper  nut,  then  raise  or  lower  the  lower  nut  as  the  case  requires.  Though 
nuts  are  provided  at  each  end  of  the  bar,  unless  the  adjustment  is  badlv 
out,  the  adjustment  can  usually  be  made  wholly  by  those  at  one  end. 
(4)  When  unable  to  make  the  adjustment  correctly,  examine  the  outside 
socket  to  see  that  it  is  securely  set  in  the  main  socket,  and  also  notice 
tliat  the  clamp  does  not  bear  on  the  ring  which  it  encircles.  When  these 
are  correct  and  the  error  is  still  apparent  it  is  probably  due  to  some  im- 
perfection of  the  interior  spindle.  (6)  Having  completed  all  three  adjust- 
ments of  the  level  they  should  be  verified  by  the  *  "peg-method"  test.  (See 
Remark,  below.) 

583.  The  ««Peg  Adjustment."  Object.  To  make  the  line 
of  sight  and  the  axis  of  the  bubble  parallel. 

Remark.  This  adjustment  is  also  called  the  direct  adjustment  in  con- 
trast to  the  indirect  adjustment  explained  in  the  preceding  article.  It  is 
used  mostly  for  the  adjustment  of  the  dumpy  level  and  for  the  level  on  a 
transit  telescope.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  wye-level  lies  in  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  ad^sted  by  the  indirect  method;  yet  if  certain  defects 
exist— as,  for  example,  mequality  of  the  rings — they  are  not  disclosed  by 
the  indirect  test.  Hence,  after  the  wye-lcvd  has  been  adjusted  by  the 
methods  of  the  preceding  article,  it  should  be  tested  by  the  peg  method 
explained  below.     (See  also  supcgestion  7  on  page  599.) 

There  are  two  methods  of  making  the  peg  adjustment. 
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First  Method. 

Test.  (1)  Drive  two  stakes  A  and  B  (Fig.  583)  from  300  to 
100  ft.  apart,  and  set  up  at  C  a  third  point  exactly  half-way 
between  the  other  two.  (2)  Take  rod-readings  R^  and  R^  on 
stakes  at  A  and  B,  The  difference  in  the  readings  will  be  the 
true  difiference  in  elevations  d,  of  A  und  B,  no  matter  how  much 
the  instrument  may  he  out  of  adjustment.  Set  up  again  near  one 
of  the  points,  say  at  F,  and  again  take  rod-readings  on  A  and  B. 
If  the  difference  in  elevation  of  A  and  B  as  found  from  the  last 
two  readings  agrees  with  di  (i.e.,  R^-R^t  the  level  is  in  adjust- 
ment. 
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Fig.  5S3. 


Error,     If  the  level  is  out  of  adjustment,  let  R^  and  ^4  be  the 

rod- readings  taken  when  the  instrument  is  at  F,      The  line  of 

sight  should  strike  m,  hence  the  error  is  hm=e.    The   error 

for  a  distance  between  stakes  A  and  B  (i.e.,  distance  Kn)  is  kn, 

Fm 
and  from  similar  triangles  «  =  -T~r(<i3— <ii)  where  cL^—R^-^R^  and 

Correction.  There  are  two  methods  of  correcting  the  eiror— 
(1)  by  adjusting  the  cross-hairs  and  (2)  by  adjusting  the  bubble^ 
tube. 

To  correct  by  adjusting  the  cross-hairs.  (1)  Compute  e  from 
the  above  formula  and  set  the  target  at  {R^  —  e)^  thus  bringing 
it  to  m.  Clamp  the  instrument  (telescope  still  pointing  at  the 
last  sight  h)  and  make  the  horizontal  hair  bisect  the  target  by 
tiirning  the  lower  and  upper  capstan  screws  that  move  the 
cross-hair  ring.     (See  Note,  p.  650.)    The  line  of  sight  shoidd 
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now  be  in  the  tine  Fm,  Since  the  bubble  was  in  the  center  of 
its  tube  when  the  reading  was  taken  on  h,  and  since  the  telescope 
has  not  been  moved,  it  should  still  be  in  the  center,  and  its  axis 
should  now  be  parallel  to  the  line  of  sight. 

To  correct  by  adjusting  the  bubble-tube.  (1)  Compute  e  and 
set  the  target  at  (i?4~c).  (2)  By  means  of  the  leveUng-screws 
incline  the  telescope  imtil  the  line  of  sight  strikes  m;  this  throws 
the  bubble  out,  but  makes  the  line  of  sight  truly  horizoniaJ, 
(3)  Raise  or  lower  one  end  of  the  bubble-tube  by  tiuming  the 
capstan  nuts  that  hold  it  to  the  telescope  (see  Suggestion  (2), 
p.  590)  until  the  bubble  returns  to  the  center. 

Pruciicdl  Mugge^umt: 

1.  In  Fig.  583  the  line  of  sight  to  A  is  inclined  upward;  when  it  is  in- 
clined downward  k  falls  below  m,  and  e  must  be  added  to  R  instead  of 
subtracted. 

2.  The  points  ACB  and  F  should  be  approximately  in  a  straight  line. 

3.  It  is  well  to  take  AB  and  FA,  so  that is  some  even  fraction.     For 

cm 

Ffn.       41 

example,  if  A5-400  ft.  and  F^-=10th«i^-^. 

cm      40 

4.  When  the  level  is  at  C,  several  sets  of  readings  should  be  taken  on  A 
Eind  B  to  determine  accurately  the  difference  in  ele^ation  di. 

5.  If  the  vertical  axis  is  truly  vertical,  but  the  line  of  sight  is  inclined, 
the  latter  generates  a  cone;  the  base  of  which,  represented  oy  ab,  is  hori- 
sontal;  hence  all  points  in  the  base,  including  a  and  6,  have  the  same  ele- 
iration. 

6.  After  adjusting  for  the  target  at  m  set  it  for  the  correct  reading  at  c. 
This  not  only  serves  as  a  check,  but  also  detects  any  error  in  the  move* 
nent  of  the  object-glass  slide,  since  the  latter  must  be  run  far  out  in  focusing 
>n  ^  so  close  to  A,  ije.  the  line  of  motion  must  be  etraight  and  parallel 

0  the  axis  of  the  collars. 

7.  The  three  adjustments  of  a  wye-level  having  been  made  in  the  usual 
vay,  if  the  level  is  then  tested  by  the  ^g  method  it  follows  that:  (1)  There 
4  no  error  in  the  movement  of  the  object-glass.  (2)  The  collars  are  of  the 
ame  size.  (3)  That  the  line  of  sight  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  rings- 
4)  That  the  axis  of  the  bubble  is  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  wyes. 

8.  If  the  object-glass  slide  is  not  straight  the  engineer  cannot  remedy  it. 
f  the  line  of  motion  is  not  parallel,  on  some  instruments  the  object-glass 
tide  can  be  adjimted  (see  p.  602).     If  the  other  sources  of  error  suggested 

1  (7)  exist,  the  level  may  be  adjusted  by  the  peg  method  and  used  as  a 
umpw  lev<?l. 

9.  In  the  wye-level  and  in  the  transit,  since  the  cross-hairs  have  been 
d justed  to  meet  certain  conditions,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  as  they  are 
nd  to  adjust  the  bubble-tube;   with  the  dumpy  level  it  may  be  otherwise. 


Peg  Adjustment.    Second  Method. 

In  this  method  the  level  is  not  set  up  haJf-way  between  the 
egs,  as  in  the  preceding  method,  but  it  is  set  up  first  very  near 
ne  stake  and  then  very  near  the  other.  Two  sets  of  readings 
re  thus  obtained,  and  the  true  difference  in  elevation  is  obtained 
y  taking  the  average  of  the  two  diiferenoea,  as  in  reciprocal 
iveling.     (See  p.  243.) 
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^TmL  <1)  Sei  up  near  one  stake  «o  that  when  tbe  sdd  is 
farid  on  <te  atiJce  the  eye-end  of  tbe  telescope  will  emka^  witiuB 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  face  oi  the  rod.  (2)  Resbd  the  rod  on  this 
stake  with  the  eye  at  the  object-glacB,  thus  looking  through  the 
tdesoope  *^  wrong  end  ioJ'  (3)  Take  a  reading  on  the  second 
8t«ike  in  the  usual  mannCT.  The  difference  between  the  first 
two  readings  may  be  called  d^.  (4)  Set  up  in  a  oinular  poaitica 
near  the  second  dbaJse,  repeat  the  procem,  aad  obtain  a  second 
difference  d^.  If  d^  and  d,  are  not  eqind  the  line  4ff  sight  and  iko 
<ucii8  of  the  bubble  are  not  paraAel. 

Correction.  The  eranr  is  iii^s'-di).  Apply  this  to  the  Jbst 
rod-reading,  set  the  target,  and  make  the  adjustment  by  one 
of  the  two  methods  explained  on  page  596,  aooording  to 
whether  it  is  desired  to  adjust  the  cross-haira  or  tbe  bt^hU-trdfe, 

Principle  involved.  If  B^  and  R^  are  the  first  two  rod-read- 
Uif^j  Rz  and  R^  the  last  two,  and  e  is  the  error,  then  the  true 
difference  in  elevation  is  R^—{R2—e),  and  also  {R^^e)—R^. 

But   £,-(«»-«)-- (-B.-^)--^*   iifince  ^^^^szJ^^t^^iZ:^^ 

Note  tliat  Ri  and  R^  are  on  the  first  stake  and  R^  and  R^  ar« 
on  the  second  stake. 

Jtemarh.  The  ertud^it  sHoidd  <dmw  a  Itgore  ffivstoatioif  -the  *bov»  prin« 
cix]lle.  The  first  method  of  **peg"  adiustment  is  eeneratty  pmfeiavd  t« 
tnat  given  here. 

Peg  Asjustmbnt.    Mokjitbd  Method. 

When  a  strip  of  nearly  level  grovuid  can  be  foimd  the  fol- 
lowing modification  of  the  peg  adjustment  can  be  used  to  ad^ 
vantage.  (1)  Set  up  exactly  half-way  between  two  pegs, 
300  or  400  ft.  apart  as  in  the  first  method,  but  drive  the  higher 
peg  down  until  the  two  tops  are  on  the  same  level,  i-e.,  R^ 
equals  R^  (2)  Set  up  the  instrument  neaiiy  over  one  peg 
hold  a  leveling-Tod  on  the  peg  and  set  the  target  at  the  hei^^ 
of  the  cross-hairs  as  in  the  second  method.  (3)  Without  dis- 
turbing the  rod-reading,  point  the  tetesoope  at  the  target  as 
the  rod  is  held  on  the  other  peg,  and  a4just  the  level  tube 
iintU  the  bubble  stands  in  the  center.  This  method  avoids 
ail  computation  since  the  line  of  s\ght  lias  been  made  parallel 
to  the  top  of  the  pegs  and  is  therefore  horizontal 

M4.  AdfastiniMiU  of  the  Duoq^y^evdL   PsfNciCALUNaa. 
'"nlike  the  wye-level«  the  telescope  of  the  sdaiap^  level 
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be  taken  from  its  wyes,  but  instead  it  is  rigidly  attached  to  two 
uprights  or  standards.  Hence  two  Jines  of  the  wye-level  are 
eliminatedi  i.e.,  tlie  axis  of  the  collars  and  the  bottom  of  the 
wyes.  The  other  lines  remain  the  same  as  in  the  wye-level. 
After  making  the  horizontal  hair  truly  horieontal  (see  NoU 
on  page  586),  and  testing  the  object-glass  slide  (see  p.  602)  there 
are  only  two  adjustments  to  be  made. 

I.  Adjustment  of  the  cross-hairs  and  the  bubble-tubb. 
Object.  To  make  the  axis  of  the  bubble  and  the  line  of  sight 
parallel  to  each  other.  Test  and  adJMstment,  Exactly  the  samd 
as  the  ''peg  adjustment"  explained  in  the  preceding  article. 

Practical  suggestions.  (1)  In  some  dumpy-levels  the  buhble-tube  can- 
Tiot  be  adjusted,  hence  the  engineer  has  no  choice,  but  must  adjust  the  crooa- 
hairs.  In  levels  where  both  the  bubble-tube  and  the  cross-hairs  are  adjust- 
able it  is  better  to  adjust  the  bubble-tube  (second  method  of  correcdon,  p.  590), 
since  the  cross-hairs  once  placed  in  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope  are  not 
disturbed  by  this  adjustment.  Many  engineers  prefer  a  dumpy  level  in 
which  the  habble-tabe  is  fixed  (noa<«dJii8table),  since  it  can  then  be  placed 
by  the  maker  rmce  for  all  parallel  to  the  optical  axis,  and  hence  when  the 
line  of  sight  is  adjusted  it  will  coincide  with  or  be  pamlM  to  that  axis. 

II.  Adjust^isnt  op  the  standards.  Object.  To  make  the 
line  of  sight  and  the  axis  of  the  bubble  parallel  to  the  axis  of 

the  level-bar,  and  hence  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis. 
Test  and  adjuslmenU  Exactly  the  same  as  for  the  third  ad- 
justment of  the  wye-level  (see  p.  596),  except  that  in  most  in- 
struments the  screws  for  raising  or  lowering  the  standards  or 
uprights  are  on  the  underside  of  the  level-bar,  and  are  to  be 
turned  with  a  screw-driver. 

Remark.  On  some  dumpy-levels  no  provision  is  made  for  raising  or 
lowering  the  standards,  in  wiach  case  the  order  of  adjustments  is  changed 
■to  that  given  below. 

Firsli  adjtistment.  To  make  the  axis  of  the  bubble  perpen(Ueular  to  the 
vertical  axis.  Tcet  and  correction:  Revolve  the  instrument  180°  about 
its  vertical  axis,  as  in  the  third  adjustment  of  the  wye-level,  but  correct 
half  the  error  by  turning  the  capstan  nuts  at  the  end  of  the  lerel-tubflb 
and  the  rest  by  the  thumb-screws  of  the  leveling-head. 

Second  adjustment.  To  make  the  line  of  sight  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
bubble  use  the  peg  method  as  described  for  the  first  adjustment  aboveu 
but  correct  the  error  by  moving  the  rross-bairs  instead  of  the  level-tube. 
(See  first  method  of  convction,  page  608.) 

585.  Centering  the  Eyepiece:  An  instrument  may  be  in 
good  adjustment  and  still  have  the  intersection  of  the  cross- 
hairs appear  far  out  of  the  center  of  the  field  of  view.  This 
does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  although  it  does  affect 
the  seeing  power  of  the  telescope.  The  inverting  eyepiece  usu- 
ally has  its  inner  end  held  in  place  by  a  ring  which  can  be  moved 
like  the  cross-hair  ring  by  means  of  four  screws,  imtil  the  inter- 
section of  the  cross-hairs  appears  in  the  center  of  tbe  fiekL 
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Practicfd  auggesiions.  (1)  In  some  instruments  the  wnma  have  capstan- 
c'leads  like  those  that  move  the  cross-hair  ring,  but  they  are  nearer  the  eye- 
end  of  the  telescope.  (See  E'E*  in  photograph,  p.  551.)  In  other  instni- 
ments  the  screws  are  concealed  under  a  coOar,  which  may  be  easily  un- 
screwed and  slipped  alons  the  telescope.  The  screws  can  then  be  turned 
with  a  screw-dnver.  (2)  Centering  the  eyepiece  does  not  affect  any  of  the 
other  adjustments,  but  it  is  best  to  wait  until  they  are  completed  before 
the  centering  is  done.  It  is  not  often  that  the  adjustment  of  the  ey^iece 
is  necessary;    there  is  no  provision  for  it  on  non-erecting  eyepieces. 

586.  Adjustment  of  the  Object-glass  Slide:  When  an  in- 

Btrument  leaves  the  maker's  hands  the  object-glass  slide  should 
b3  perfectly  straight,  and  its  line  of  motion  should  be  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  telescope.  No  further  adjustment  of  the  object- 
glass  slide  should  be  necessary,  at  least  for  a  long  time.  In 
many  instruments  no  provision  is  made  for  this  adjustment. 
In  other  instruments  the  rear  end  of  the  slide  works  through  a 
ring  which  can  be  adjusted  by  foiu"  screws  in  the  same  way  that 
the  ring  which  holds  the  eye  piece  is  moved  (see  CC  in  photo- 
graph, p.  551).  It  is  necessary  first  to  remove  the  bubble-tube 
from  the  telescope  in  order  to  get  at  the  screw  directly  above 
the  tube.  The  ring  is  moved  until  the  test  of  focusing  on  a 
far  point  and  a  near  point  is  satisfactory.     (See  pp.  586,  594.) 

587.  Adjustments  of  the  Compass.  The  adjustments  of 
the  compass  are  four  in  number;  they  affect  the  following  parts: 
I.  Levels.     II.  Sights.     III.  Needle.     IV.  Pivot-point. 

I.  Adjustment  of  the  levels.  Object,  To  make  the  axes 
of  the  level-bubbles  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis. 

Test  avd  correction.  Exactly  the  same  as  for  the  similar  ad- 
justment of  the  transit  (p.  584),  except  that  after  bringing  a  bubble 
half-way  back  it  is  brought  the  rest  of  the  way  by  turning  the 
instrument  on  the  ball-and-socket  joint.  On  some  compasses 
a  leveling-head  like  that  on  transits  is  furnished;  thon  the  adjust- 
ment is  exactly  the  same. 

II.  Adjustment  op  the  sights.  Object,  To  bring  the  sights 
into  a  vertical  plane. 

Test,  Level  up  and  sight  at  a  suspended  plmnb-line,  first 
through  one  of  the  sight  vanes  and  then  through  the  other, 
fuming  the  instrument  so  that  each  sight  vane  in  tiun  is  nearer 
the  plumb-line  than  the  other.  If  the  slit  in  either  is  not  ver- 
tical the  bottom  of  the  vane  must  be  refitted  to  the  plate. 

Correction,  Either  file  off  one  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  sight 
vane  or  insert  a  piece  of  paper  under  the  other  side. 

Rttmark.    Ordinarily  thia  adjustment  shotdd  not  be  neoeasary.     It  w 
not  essential  that  the  plane  of  the  eights  should  be  exactly  in  tbe     * 
of  the  vertical  axis. 
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m.  Adjttstment  of  trs  needle.  OhjecL  To  straighten 
the  needle  so  that  its  two  ends  shall  lie  in  the  same  vertical  plan' 
\idth  its  center. 

Test.  Let  the  needle  down  on  its  pivot  and  remove  the  glasp 
top;  with  a  small  splinter  of  wood  bring  the  south  end  of  the 
needle  exactly  opposite  some  prominent  graduation  of  the  cir- 
clfiy  as  the  zero-  or  ninety-degree  mark,  and  read  the  north  end. 
Turn  the  needle  on  its  pivot  end  for  end,  bring  the  north  end 
to  the  graduation-mark  on  the  circle,  and  read  the  south  end. 
If  the  two  readings  do  not  agree  the  nsedle  is  not  straight. 

Correction.  Remove  the  needle  from  its  pivot  and  straighten 
it  by  bending  it  in  the  direction  that  vnW  move  the  south  end 
toward  the  original  reading  of  the  north  end.  The  correction 
should  be  one  half  the  difference  of  the  two  readings;  but  as  this 
must  be  estimated,  the  needle  should  be  replaced  on  the  pivot 
and  the  test  and  correction  repeated  until  the  needle  is  straight. 

SugaestUms.  (1)  Instead  of  turning  the  needle  on  its  pivot,  the  whole 
instrument  may  be  turned  if  preferred  to  bring  each  end  of  the  needle 
in  turn  to  the  same  graduation-mark.  (2)  In  addition  to  the  abo\e  adjust- 
ment it  may  be  necessary  to  bend  the  ends  of  the  needle  slightly  up  or  down, 
so  that  they  shall  lie  in  the  same  plane  as  the  horizontal  circle — or,  better 
still,  a  trifle  above.  If,  however,  this  brings  the  ends  above  or  below 
the  plane  of  the  pivot-point  the  ends  of  the  needle  are  likely  to  be  unsteady 
Continued  resharpening  of  a  pivot  may  bring  its  point  much  too  low,  whea 
the  only  remedy  is  a  new  center-pin. 

rV.  Adjustment  of  the  Pivot-point.  Object.  To  bring 
the  pivot-point  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  graduated  circle. 

Test.  Read  both  ends  of  the  needle  in  various  positions.  If 
for  every  position  of  the  needle  the  readings  for  the  two  ends 
agree,  the  pivot  is  in  the  center;  otherwise  it  must  be  centered. 

Correction,  Find  roughly  the  position  of  the  needle  where 
the  difference  in  the  two  readings  is  the  greatest.  Remove 
the  needle  and  bend  the  pivot  at  right  angles  to  this  direction. 
Replace  the  needle  and  see  if  the  readings  of  the  two  ends  agree. 
Repeat  the  process  until  the  readings  agree  for  any  position  o! 
the  needle. 

Suggestions,  (1)  To  bend  the  pivot  apply  the  little  brass  wrench,  ot 
the  flat  pliers  usually  furaished  with  the  instrument,  about  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  pivot.  (2)  This  adjustment  should  be  made 
after  the  needle  has  been  straightened  in  III. 

588.  The  Adjustments  of  the  Plane-table  are  practically 
the  same  as  some  of  those  already  given  for  the  transit  and 
the  level;  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  each  one  in  detail. 
They  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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L  Thb  ZiEstzub.  Thi4  ad|ti8imesit  is  ma^ar  to  ifad  seeond 
step  in  the  second  adjustmeatc^  the  levdl  (p.  59S}.  The  levds 
are  placed  near  the  center  of  the  board  and  reversed,  for  the 
test^  by  taking  them  off  and  turning  them  end  for  end  without 
moving  the  board.  The  bubble  is  brought  half-way  back  by 
adjustment,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  by  leveHng  the  board.  The 
method  is  the  same  whether  the  levels  are  attached  to  the  ruler 
of  the  alidade  or  are  separate. 

II.  Thb  upper  surpage  op  the  board  should  be  perp^k- 
didtlar  to  the  axis.  Place  the  alidade  on  ihe  board,  bring  the 
bubble  under  the  telescope  to  the  center  turn  the  table  through 
ISO*'  without  disturbing  the  alidade,  and  correct  half  the  error 
by  inserting  washers  between  the  board  and  the  arms  that  hold 
it  to  the  tripod-head.  Turn  the  alidade  on  the  board  at  li^t 
an^s  to  its  first  position  and  repeat  the  test. 

IlL  The  telescope.  The  line  of  sight  should  be  perpen- 
dictdar  to  the  supporting  axis,  and  the  supporting  axis  should 
be  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  table.  The  two  adjustments  corre- 
sponding to  these  two  requir^nents  are  similar  to  the  second 
and  third  adjustments  of  the  transit.    (See  pp.  586-591.) 

Remark.  It  is  deeirable  though  not  eflsential  to  have  the  Ime  of  sight 
eftber  m  the  i^ane  of  the  edge  of  the  ruler  or  parallel  to  it.  This  may  be 
tested  by  establishing  two  FK>ints  20  ft.  or  so  away,  one  in  the  line  of  sight 
of  the  telescope,  the  other  in  the  line  found  by  sighting  alon^  the  edge  of 
the  ruler.  If  these  fines  of  sight  do  not  lie  in  the  same  vertical  plane  or 
in  parallel  planes,  the  telescope  may  be  turned  slightly  by  loosening  the 
screws  which  attach  the  standard  to  the  ruler.  No  error  will  be  introduced 
if  the  above  recfuirements  are  not  fulfilled,  provided  the  verticai  pilanea 
through  the  lines  of  sight  remain  at  a  fixed  angle  with  each  other. 

IV.  The  telescope  level.  Same  as  Adjustment  IV  of  the 
transit.    (See  p.  591.) 

V.  The  vertical  circle.  Same  as  Adjustment  V  of  the 
transit.    (See  p.  591.) 

589.  Adjustments  of  the  Sextant.  I.  Adjustment  of 
THE  INDEX-GLASS.  Object,  To  make  the  index-glass  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  graduated  arc. 

Test.  Hold  the  sextant  with  the  arc  away  from  the  body 
and  move  the  vernier  to  a  point  between  the  20*^  and  40®  marks. 
Hold  the  eye  just  above  the  plane  of  the  arc  and  slightly  to  the 
right  of  the  index-glass.  Look  obliquely  into  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  glass  m  soch  a  way  as  to  see  a  portion  of  the  aro 
both  directly  and  by  reflection  at  the  same  time.  If  the  direct 
and  reflected  portions  do  not  appear  to  form  a  continuous  curve 
^^e  index-glass  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  are. 
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CcmcMtm.  Change  the  inefinadofn  cf  iiie  ^ass  by  means 
of  the  ectew^  a^  its  basei  or  by  whatev^  means  have  been  pro- 
vided on  that  particular  instrument,  until  the  above  test  is 
fulfilled.  It  may  be  necessary  to  insert  thm  paper  under  the 
base.  If  the  reflected  image  is  below  the  are,  the  glass  is  lean- 
ing backward:  if  above,  forward. 

II.  Anj-asTMBNT  OF  THE  HORXZOK-OLAss.  Object.  To  make 
the  horiaon-glass  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  graduated 
are.  This  must  be  done  after  the  index-glass  has  been  adjusted. 
Tett.  Point  the  telescope  to  any  well-defined  (^ject  and 
move  the  index-arm  slowly  back  and  forth  over  the  zero  of  the 
graduated  arc.  The  reflected  image  will  be  seen  moving  back 
and  forth;  if  it  passes  exactly  over  the  direct  image  the  two 
mirrors  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  arc,  otherwise  the 
horizon-glajBS  should  be  adjusted. 

Correction,  Turn  the  screws  on  the  back  of  the  horizon-glass 
until  the  above  test  is  fulfillecL 

SuggeHions.  A  star  is  the  best  object  to  sis^t  at,  althonrii  the  sun  will 
also  answer  the  purpose.  In  case  the  latter  is  used  it  is  well  to  matce  the 
two  images  of  dilTerent  eolora  bv  use  of  the  |daBs-flhades.  A  clear*cut  line 
of  some  terrestrial  object  may  be  used — as,  for  example,  a  vertical  edge  of 
A  tall  cnimney,  half  a  mile  or  more  away.  In  tnat  case  the  vertical  line 
should  appear  etraig^t  and  ubbroken. 

III.  Adjustment  of  telescope.  Object.  To  make  the  line 
of  sight  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  graduated  arc. 

Test  Place  the  sextant  face  upward  on  a  table  or  some 
other  firm  and  level  support,  point  the  telescope  at  some  ver- 
tical surface  about  20  ft.  away.  Place  two  objects  of  equal 
height  on  the  extreme  ends  of  the  limb  to  serve  as  temporary 
sights.  Sight  across  the  tops  of  these  objects  and  mark  a  point 
where  the  line  of  sight  strikes  the  vertical  surface.  Near  this 
point  mark  another  point  where  the  line  of  sight  through  the 
telescope  strikes  the  same  surface.  The  difference  in  elevation 
between  these  two  points  should  equal  the  difference  in  eleva- 
tion between  the  axis  of  the  telescope  and  the  line  acioss  the 
top  of  the  two  temporary  sights,  measured  at  the  sextant;  other- 
wise the  telescope  must  be  adjusted. 

Correction.  Tip  the  ring  or  collar  that  carries  the  telescope 
by  means  of  the  proper  screws  until  the  above  test  is  fulfilled. 

SugqetiUma.  If  the  temporary  sights  are  made  of  the  same  hei^t  as 
the  telescope  axis  the  two  points  on  the  vertical  surface  should  comcide. 
With  some  instruments  two  peep-sights  are  furnished  for  this  purpose.  A 
discrepancy  of  \  inch  in  20  feet  would  cause  a  mairimum  error  m  only  1 
second  of  arc. 
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IV.  Index  sbror.  Object.  To  determine  the  reading  oi 
the  arc  when  the  direct  and  reflected  image  of  an  object  coincide. 

Test.  Bring  the  direct  and  reflected  image  of  a  distant  point 
Into  coincidence.  If  the  vernier  does  not  read  zero  the  error  is 
called  the  index  error. 

Correction,  The  error  may  be  corrected  by  turning  the 
horizon-glass  around  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
graduated  arc.  As  this  adjustment  will  not  remain  perfect  it 
is  better  to  determine  the  index  error  from  time  to  time  without 
attempting  to  adjust  the  glass,  noting  whether  it  should  be 
added  or  subtracted  from  all  angle  readingSi  and  then  apply 
it  as  a  corr^'^;tion  for  each  reading  when  measuring  angles. 

Suggestions.  If  the  vernier  zero  is  to  the  left  of  the  zero  of  the  gradu- 
ated arc  the  index  error  is  mirms — i.e.,  it  must  be  subtracted  from  all  read- 
ings; if  to  the  right  it  is  plus.  Since  this  index  error  must  k>e  applied  as  a 
correction  to  every  angle  reading  it  should  be  determined  with  great  care. 
For  terrestrial  measurements  it  will  suffice  to  sight  at  some  distant  line, 
as  the  edge  of  a  chimney.  (See  suggestion,  second  adjustment.)  For 
astronomical  observations  the  error  snould  be  determined  with  greater 
accuracy.  For  example,  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  the  sun  may 
be  brought  externally  tangent  to  each  other  in  each  of  the  two  poasiUe 
positions.  Call  the  reading  to  the  right  minvSj  the  one  to  the  left  p/vs, 
and  algebraically  divide  by  two;  the  result  is  the  index  error  with  the  proper 
sign.  For  greater  accuracy,  repeat  the  process  at  least  two  or  three  times 
and  take  the  mean  of  all  the  results.  In  taking  readings  to  the  right  oi 
the  sero,  be  careful  to  reverse  mentally  the  numbering  of  the  grteduaciooa 
on  the  vermer. 


CHAPTER  XLVn 


THE  CARE  OF  INSTRUMENTS.^ 

Tn  the  care  of  instraments  it  is  more  important  to  know  how  to  avoid 
nnnecessary  wear  and  tear  than  it  is  to  know  how  to  make  repairs,  though 
the  surveyor  should  be  able  to  do  both.  The  most  important  precaution* 
tjo  be^  taken  in  the  care  of  instruments  are  sufrgested  in  this  chapter.  la 
addition,  directions  are  given  for  cleaning  instruments,  for  repairing  broken 
tapes,  for  replacing  broken  cross-hairs,  for  stopping  the  fretting  of  slides 
and  centers,  and  for  making  such  other  minor  repairs  as  do  not  require 
the  services  of  a  skiUed  instrument-maker. 


590.  Precautions.  By  taking  proper  precautions  the 
wear  and  tear  on  instruments  may  be  greatly  reduced,  and  fre- 
quently permanent  injury  to  some  part  of  an  instrument  may 
be  avoided.  "//  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  many  parts 
of  an  instrument  which,  if  once  impaired,  cannot  be  restored  to 
their  original  efficiency" 

A  FEW  DONTS. 

1.  In  taking  an  instrument  out  of  its  box  do  not  lift  it  by 
the  standards  or  supporting  axis;  place  the  hands  under  the 
plates  or  the  leveling-base.  There  is  no  excuse  for  certain 
makers'  persisting  in  furnishing  a  box  so  constructed  that  it 
is  impossible  to  lift  the  instrument  out  properly. 

2.  Do  not  leave  an  instrument  unguarded  in  a  street,  road, 
or  pasture,  or  in  the  close  vicinity  of  blasting. 

3.  Do  not  expose  an  instrument  needlessly  to  dust  or  damp- 
ness.   Carry  a  waterproof  hood  for  transits  and  levels. 

4.  Do  not  let  the  compass-needle  swing  needlessly;  always 
lift  it  from  its  pivot  before  starting  to  carry  the  instrument. 

*  In  this  chapter  the  author  has  quoted  freouently  from  catalogs  of 
instrument-makers,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  such  men  are  well  qualified  to 
give  directions  for  the  care  of  instruments.  £xtnu:ts  reproduced  word  for 
word  are  placed  in  quotation-marks;  but  as  it  is  impracticable  to  credit  each 
quotation,  this  method  is  taken  of  acknowledging  the  author's  indebtedness, 
especially  to  the  finns  of  C.  L.  Berger  iSs  Sons  and  Yovng  dc  Sons. 
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Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  guard  the  {nvot  and  keep 
it  sharp. 

5.  Do  not  force  screws  or  other  movable  parts  of  an  in- 

strum^it. 

6.  Do  not  continue  to  use  slides  or  centers  which  are  fretting. 
If  an  instrument  has  met  with  a  fall,  bending  the  centers,  it 
should  not  be  revolved  imtil  repaired,  lest  still  further  injury  be 
done. 

7.  Do  not  allow  oil  or  grease  to  remain  on  exposed  parts,  for 
it  will  gather  dust. 

8.  Do  not  rub  lenses  with  silk  or  muslin.  Avoid  rubbing  them 
altogether;  use  a  brush  for  removing  dust. 

9.  Do  not  set  an  instrument  on  a  smooth  floor  without  proper 
precautions;  the  tripod-legs  are  apt  to  open  out  and  to  let  the 
instrument  fall. 

10.  Do  not  carry  an  instrmnent  on  the  shoulder  through  a 
doorway  or  in  any  place  where  it  is  likely  to  get  bmnped. 

11.  Do  not  take  instruments  apart  unnecessarily.  **Even 
when  fittings  are  i^erfect  it  often  requires  care  and  experience 
to  place  thera  together  properly.  A  screw  left  loose  or  one 
tightened  too  hard  may  interfere  with  the  correct  working  of 
the  instrument." 

12.  Do  not  let  a  "high"  level  rod  down  on  the  run,  or  lean 
the  rod  against  a  tree,  or  leave  it  in  any  other  position  where  it 
is  likely  to  fall. 

13.  Do  not  pull  on  a  steel  tape  when  there  is  a  kink  in  it, 
or  jerk  it  needlessly,  or  step  on  it  when  it  is  on  soft  ground,  or 
allow  vehicles  to  run  over  it,  or  bend  it  into  sharp  eomers. 
If  a  tape  gets  wet  do  not  put  it  away  without  wiping  it  dry. 

14.  In  using  a  plane-table  do  not  start  to  carry  it  until  the 
little  compass-box  and  other  accessories  have  been  lemotved. 

A  FEW  PRECAUTIONS. 

1.  In  carrying  an  instrument  set  aH  clamps  lightly  to  {H^vent 
needless  wear,  yet  loose  enough  so  that  if  the  parts  are  bumped 
fchey  will  yield. 

2.  In  carrying  the  transit  or  the  level  a  long  distance,  it  is 
better  to  put  it  in  its  box;  but  be  careful  that  there  is  no  loose, 
ness  in  the  resting-Uoeks  or  in  any  of  the  parts  of  the  inatni- 
ment  ftoelf. 
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3.  In  paeking  on  {nstrameot  far  Ediipment  It  ia  best  to  fifl 
fn  the  hottow  spaces  with  paper  or  exoelai<n%  and  to  put  the 
kistnunent-box  in  another  box  abont  an  inch  larger  ail  aroundr 

4.  Wh^i  a  telescope  is  not  in  use  keep  the  cap  over  the  lens. 

5.  Keep  the  hands  off  the  Tertical  etrde  and  other  ^qiosed 
graduations  to  avoid  tarnishing. 

6.  In  case  of  rain  when  there  is  no  waterproof  bag  at  han^ 
turn  the  telescope  object-end  up  with  the  cap  over  the  Ibdm  to 
keep  the  water  out. 

7.  After  an  instrument  has  been  exposed  to  moisturei  wipe 
it  dry  before  putting  it  away. 

8.  ''To  protect  an  instrument  from  the  effects  of  aalt  water, 
when  used  near  the  sesrcoast,  a  fine  film  of  watch-oil  rubbed 
over  the  exposed  parts  will  often  prevent  the  appearance  of 
oxide.  To  r^nove  such  oxide^spots  as  well  as  possible,  ftpply 
some  watch-oil  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  a  few  hours,  then 
rub  dry  with  a  soft  piece  of  linen.  To  preserve  the  outer  appear- 
ance  of  an  instrument,  never  use  anything  for  dusting  except  a 
fine  camel's-hair  brush.  To  remove  water  and  dust  spots,  first 
use  the  camel's-hair  brush,  and  then  rub  off  with  fine  watch-oil 
and  wipe  dry;  to  let  the  oil  remain  would  tend  to  accumulate 
dust  on  the  instrument/' 

59 1.  Steel  Tapes.  Ctxre.  Wipe  tapes  clean  and  dry 
after  using.  To  remove  rust^  rub  with  oil  and  fine  sand 
or  emery.  On  the  better  class  of  tapes  use  a  little  mineral  oil 
instead,  as  sand  or  emery  is  likely  to  effaee  the  etchings.  Some 
simple  device  for  holding  the  tape  is  useful  when  one  person 
does  the  scouring.  (See  Engineering  Newe,  March  9,  1899  and 
February  22,  1900.) 

(a)  RrvfiTiNG  A  BROKEN  TAPE.  One  of  the  best  devices  on 
the  market  for  mending  broken  steel  tapes  ia  an  eyelet  tooL 
This  consists  of  a  pxmch  for  cutting  holes  in  the  tape  and  a 
set  which  clinches  or  sets  the  eyelets  used  as  rivets.  A  piece 
of  scrap-tape  an  inch  or  two  in  length  is  needed  to  serve  as  a 
splice;  if  possible  this  should  be  of  the  same  width  as  the  broken 
tape,  and  with  the  same  graduations.  Lay  one  end  of  the  tape 
on  the  splice,  taking  care  to  match  the  graduations  if  the  tape 
is  fully  graduated.  Clamping  the  two  pieces  together,  punch  a 
hole  about  half  an  inch  back  from  the  broken  end  and  set  the 
eyehl  &r  rivet  ae  soon  as  the  hole  is  punched.  Usually  one  addi- 
tional rivet  will  be  needed.    If  .the  tajpe  is  wide  the  two  rivets 
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may  be  set  crosswise;  if  narrow  tbey  may  be  set  tandem.     Make 
the  other  broken  end  of  the  tape  butt  against  the  end  already 
fastened  to  the  splice  and  rivet  it  in  the  same  manner.     After 
riveting,  cut  away  a  portion  of  the  original  tape  at  the  splio^ 
by  fiHng  a  notch  crosswise  close  to  the  rivets  on  each  side  of  the 
joint;  slip  a  knife  imder  and  break  off  the  ends  at  the  file-marks. 
Unless  this  is  done  the  tape  is  apt  to  break  again  at  the  splice. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  ends  ol  the  splice-piece  may  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  last  rivets.    The  splice  should  not  be  less  than 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long.    In  mending  a  heavy  tape  the 
above  method  must  be  modified  by  punching  one  thickness  at 
a  time.     Punch  one  piece,  and  then  clamping  it  to  the  other 
punch  the  second  piece  through  the  holes  already  made  in  the 
first.     For  thick  tapes  solid  copper  rivets  fastened  with  a  ham* 
mer  may  be  used  in  place  of  eyelets. 

(b)  Soldering  a  broken  tape.  Another  good  method  of 
mending  a  tape  is  to  wrap  a  small  strip  of  copper  around  the 
broken  joint  and  to  fasten  it  with  sort  solder.  The  outfit  required 
consists  of  a  smaU  soldering-iron  or  a  blowpips,  some  flux  and 
solder,  small  flat-nosed  pliers,  a  small  flat  file  and  a  piece  of 
emery  cloth. 

Clean  the  broken  ends  with  the  emery  doth  until  the  surfaces 
are  bright,  moisten  with  flux,  melt  a  small  piece  of  solder, 
spread  it  on  both  sides  of  the  tape,  and  wipe  the  solder  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  while  the  tape  is  still  hot.  Both  of  the  broken 
ends  having  been  tinned  in  this  way,  clean  one  side  of  the  cop- 
per strip  with  the  emery  cloth  and  give  it  a  similar  coating. 
Bring  the  broken  ends  in  perfect  contact,  put  on  the  copper 
sleeve,  slowly  heat,  and  when  the  solder  is  hot  enough  to  run 
clamp  the  joint  with  the  pliers  for  a  moment.  When  cool  trim 
the  copper  sleeve,  filing  off  any  solder  that  may  remain  on  the 
outside,  and  polish  the  joint  with  the  emery  doth. 

Sttggestions.  Flux  may  be  made  by  putting  zino  into  muriatie  aond,  and 
when  the  bubbles  ceaae  to  rise,  adding  all  the  sal-ammoniac  that  the  aoid 
will  dissolve.  Stick-fiux^  or  prepared  flux,  such  as  electricians  use,  is 
more  convenient  to  carry  m  the  field.  Resin  is  also  used.  (2)  If  the  work 
has  to  be  done  in  the  field,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  method  xaay  be  modi- 


fied  as  follows:    Cut  a  strip  of  tin  about  ^  inch  to  f  inch  wide  (a  mece  from 

.  urpose).  and  of  such  a  length  that  it  wiU 
/eaeh  around  the  tape  to  be  meiidea,  and  just  about  meet  on  the  flat  sidi 


aot  the  edge.  Using  one  end  of  the  tape  as  a  **f(Min,**  bend  the  strip  into 
a  sleeve,  insert  the  oroken  ends  of  the  tape  imtil  by  measuring  betwesa 
graduation-marks  they  are  known  to  be  in  perfect  contact,  damp  the  sleeve 
tightly  about  the  tape  with  the  pliers,  heat  the  jotnt.  and  i>ut  euflleieiil 
flux  on  to  run  under  the  sleeve.  Hold  the  solder  on  until  it  has  melted 
vid  run  under  and  about  the  sleeve,  then  allow  it  to  oool  without  xuoiw^ 
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xnent  of  theenda  of  the  tape.  A  number  of  sleeyes  may  be  made  in  advance; 
and  these,  together  with  solder,  stick-flux,  a  candle  for  heating  the  tape, 
a  small  fiat  me,  and  a  pair  of  pliers,  form  an  outfit  which  can  he  earned 
in  the  pocket.  Tapes  can  be  mended  in  this  manner  in  a  few  minutes  and 
will  stand  all  a  man  can  pull.  (3)  Sleeves  should  not  be  more  than  say,  | 
inch  wide.  If  the  break  is  a  long  one  use  a  piece  of  old  tape  and  two  sleeves. 
Too  long  a  sleeve  intsrferes  with  the  pliability  of  the  tape. 

(c)  Emergency  repairs.  There  are  several  methods  of 
mending  a  broken  tape  in  the  field  when  no  outfit  for  riveting 
or  soldering  is  at  hand. 

The  stick-splice,  A  chain  tape  may  be  spliced  temporarily 
as  follows:  Secure  a  round  stick  about  4  in.  long  and  i  in. 
in  diameter,  and  split  it  lengthwise,  making  two  half-round 
pieces.  Across  the  flat  side  of  one  of  these  pieces  and  equidis' 
tant  from  the  two  ends  cut  two  notches  about  {  in.  apart,  i  in. 
deep,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  stick.  Bend  jt  in. 
of  each  of  the  broken  ends  of  the  tape  at  right  angles  to  fit  the 
notches  in  the  stick,  taking  care  that  when  these  ends  are  in- 
serted in  the  notches  the  graduations  shall  be  the  proper  distance 
apart.  Complete  the  splice  by  placing  the  other  half-round  stick 
with  its  fiat  side  against  the  tape  to  hold  the  ends  in  place,  and 
binding  the  two  halves  together  with  stout  string  so  that  they 
'are  almost  as  they  were  before  the  stick  was  split.  Trim  each 
end  of  the  stick  to  slope  like  a  sharpened  pencil,  so  that  it  wi"^ 
not  catch  in  the  brush.  Such  a  splice,  made  in  a  few  minutei^ 
will  frequently  la^t  several  days,  or  tmtil  more  permanent  repairs 
can  be  made. 

Rovtgh  riveting.  Tapes  may  be  roughly  riveted  as  follows; 
Drive  a  darning-needle  through  a  thick  piece  of  wood,  allowing 
each  end  to  project.  The  needle,  supported  by  the  wood  through- 
out most  of  its  length,  may  then  be  used  as  a  punch.  The  broken 
ends  of  the  tape  may  be  riveted  to  the  splice-piece  with  large 
pins  cut  off  and  hammered  down,  or  they  may  be  laced  together 
with  fine  wire;  the  lacing  should  be  continued  until  the  holes 
are  filled  with  the  wire,  and  then  it  should  be  smoothed  and 
pressed  down  with  pliers  or  with  two  blocks  of  wood.  Tapping 
the  wire  with  a  hammer  is  likely  to  break  the  tape. 

592.  Lubricants.  Watch-oil,  vaseline,  and  rendered  mar- 
row are  all  used  for  lubricating  different  parts  of  surveying 
instruments.  -  For  most  purposes  watch-oil  is  the  best.  (See 
Care  of  Centers,  p.  618,  for  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  different  lubricants.)  The  tendency  is  to  use  lubri- 
cants too  freely.    As  a  rule  any  part  which  has   be^  cnled 
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diould  be  wiped  off  clean;  enongh  oil  will  remain  after  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  remove  it.  No  part  exposed  to  the  dust 
should  be  greased.  Before  applying  oil  make  sure  that  all  dust 
or  foreign  matter  has  been  removed  from  the  part  to  be  oiled. 

593.  To  Clean  Screws  and  Screw- holes.  Screws 
may  be  washed  in  soap  and  water  applied  with  a  stiff  tooth- 
brush, then  oiled  and  wiped  clean.  The  inside  of  nuts  and  other 
threaded  holes  may  be  cleaned  by  screwing  through  the  hole 
a  piece  of  soft  wood  with  two  sides  thinned  down,  applying  a 
little  oil  and  removing  it  in  the  same  manner.  Unless  the  oil 
or  grease  is  almost  wholly  removed  the  screw-threads  are  likely 
jo  be  injured  by  dust  adhering  to  the  screw. 

594.  Verniers  and  Graduated  Arcs.  The  first  rule  in 
cleaning  graduated  arcs  is  to  avoid  rubbing  the  edge  of  the 
graduations.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  protect 
the  edges,  for  if  they  become  worn  or  injiu^  the  value  of  the 
entire  instrument  is  greatly  lessened.  '^To  remove  dirt  and 
oxide  that  may  have  accumulated  on  the  siu^f  ace  of  a  sc^d  silver 
graduation,  apply  some  fine  watch-oil  and  allow  it  to  remain 
for  a  few  hours;  take  a  soft  piece  of  linen  and  rub  lightly 
until  dry,  but  without  touching  the  edge  of  the  graduation.  If 
after  cleaning  the  solid  silver  surface  should  show  alternately 
brighter  spots,  which  would  interfere  somewhat  with  the  accu- 
rate reading  of  the  graduation,  barely  moisten  the  finger  with 
vaseline  and  apply  the  same  to  the  surface;  then  wipe  the 
finger  dry  and  Ughtly  rub  it  once  or  twice  around  the  gradu- 
ation. Avoid  touching  the  edges  as  much  as  passible.  Such 
cleaning,  however,  must  be  resorted  to  only  when  absolutely 
necessary,  and  then  only  with  the  greatest  care,  as  it  is  apt  to 
reduce  the  minuteness  of  the  graduation  and  to  spoil  its  fine 
appearance.  If  after  such  cleaning  dirt  and  grease  have  accu- 
mulated on  the  inner  edge  of  the  graduation  and  verniers,  gently 
wipe  clean  before  restoring  the  vernier-plate  to  place."  Before 
applying  oil  or  vaseline  to  graduations  brush  all  dust  from  the 
surface  with  a  camers-hair  brush.  Scouring  the  surface  with 
any  form  of  silver  polish  may  sexiously  injure  the  graduattoiis. 

595.  Compass-needles.  To  balance  the  needU^  If  the 
needle  is  only  a  trifle  out  do  not  meddle  with  it,  as  there  is  dan- 
ger of  doing  more  harm  than  good;  but  if  the  compan  needle 
requires  to  be  balanced,  proceed  as  follows:  Remove  t*«e  glass 
cover  by  unscrewing  the  li^g  which  holds  it^  or  in  sooce  instru* 
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cients,  by  gently  prying  off  the  ring  with  a  knife  where  the 
vro  ends  come  together.  Raise  the  needle  off  its  pivot  by  the 
fter  and  remove  it  with  a  pair  of  tweezers.  Shift  the  weight- 
oil  slightly  and  replace  the  needle  on  the  lifter,  then  use  the 
alter  to  lower  it  to  place.  If  the  needle  is  removed  directly 
rom  the  pivot  or  replaced  without  using  the  lifter,  the  delicate 
pivot-point  is  apt  to  be  injured.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to 
remove  the  compass-glass  entirely.  Frequently,  by  means  of 
beeswax  sUghtly  softened,  the  glass  may  be  lifted  (after  the 
ring  has  been  removed)  just  enough  to  take  out  the  needle. 
To  straighten  the  needle  (See  page  603.) 
To  remagnetize  the  needle.  This  should  not  often  be  necessary. 
It  may  be  done  as  explained  on  page  295. 

596.   Level    Bubbles    and   Tubes.      It    frequently    hap- 
pens that  the  glass  tube  of  a  spirit-level  becomes  loose  in  its 
brass  tube,  or  is  broken  and  has  to  be  replaced.     Extra  tubes 
are  often  provided  with  the  instrument.     "Upon  finding  that 
the  adjustment  of  a  spirit-level  in  an  even  temperature  is  not 
as  stable  as  desirable,  the  level  fastenings,  tube,  screws,  etc., 
should  be  examined,  to  see  if  any  of  them  are  loose.     If  the 
trouble   is   in    the   screws,    tighten   them,    but   if  the  spirit^ 
level  can  be  shifted  in  its  tube  by  a  touch  of  the  finger,  take  it 
apart;  soften  the  plaster  of  Paris  in  water,  and  remove  it  with 
a  sharp-pointed  stick  of  wood.    Cautiously  move  the  spirit- 
level  with  your  finger,  at  first  only  a  trifle  to  and  fro,  increasing 
the  length  of  stroke  little  by  little,  until  it  can  be  safely  taken 
out  without  breaking;— clean  thoroughly.    Cut  pieces  of  white 
paper,  of  the  width  of  the  radius  of  the  tube,  and  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  length  of  the  spirit-level,  but  longer  than  the 
opening  in  the  brass  tube,  and  insert  these  in  sufficient  quantity 
at  the  bottom  of  the  brass  tube,  to  fill  up  the  space  intervening 
between  the  ^ass  and  the  brass  tube.    The  uppermost  layer  of 
paper  should,  however,  be  so  wide,  as  to  envelop  the  spirit- 
level  up  to  the  opening  in  the  brass  tube.    Now  insert  the  spirit- 
level,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  glass  ends  that  are  sealed, 
and  place  the  division  or  other  marks,  indicating  where  the 
level  has  been  groimd  to  a  true  curvature,  uppermost  in  the 
brass  tube.    The  level  must  be  pushed  in  with  sufficient  friction 
to  prevent  slipping  in  the  tube,  yet  not  so  tight  as  to  cause  a 
crack  at  a  subsequent  low  temperature,  as  brass  will  contract 
more  than  glass.    No  part  of  the  spirit-level  should  touch  any 
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part  of  the  metal  tube.  Now  prepare  some  plaster  of  Pslt'' 
with  water,  of  the  consistency  of  paste,  and  pour  in  at  each  eno 
enough  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the  end-pieces  and  the  glass, 
stirring  it  sufficiently  to  make  a  perfect  contact  by  it  and  the 
glass  and  the  brass,  but  leaving  the  spirit-level  ends  ox];>osed. 
Now  put  the  level  together  and  adjust  as  described  elsewhere." 
597.  Telescope,  (a)  Care  of  lenses.  "The  lenses  of  a 
telescope  should  not  be  cleaned  too  often.  Too  frequent  wip- 
ings  will  scratch  the  glass  and  injure  the  polish,  which  is  more 
injurious  than  a  little  speck  of  dirt.  When  it  becomes  necessary 
to  clean  the  glass,  take  a  soft,  dry  piece  of  chamois-skin  or  an  old 
piece  of  linen  which  by  repeated  washing  has  become  soft.  If 
the  glass  is  very  dirty  use  a  little  alcohol,  but  be  careful  not 
to  touch  the  mounting  of  the  lens,  as  the  sdcohol  dissolves  the 
lacquer.  Dirt  on  the  eyepiece  especially  an  the  field-lens,  is  fai 
more  objectionable  than  on  the  objective;  hence  the  former 
requires  more  frequent  cleaning.  Small  scratches  and  bubbles 
in  the  objective  have  no  seriously  inj\irious  effect,  as  they  only 
take  up  a  very  small  portion  of  light."*  Sometimes  a  film 
settles  between  the  crown  and  flint  glasses  of  the  objective 
If  this  film  is  simply  moisture  it  can  be  evaporated  usually  by 
placing  the  telescope  in  the  sim  or  in  a  warm  room  some  dis- 
tance from  a  stove.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the 
eyepiece  and  to  let  the  telescope  stand  with  a  cloth  over  the  open 
end,  in  order  that  the  moisture  on  the  inside  may  evaporate  more 
rapidly.  If,  however,  the  haziness  is  caused  by  a  network  of 
small  cracks  in  the  cement  between^  the  two  glasses,  or  if  it 
cannot  be  removed  by  evaporation,  the  telescope  should  be 
sent  to  the  maker  or  to  an  expert.  Do  not  unscrew  the  lens 
of  the  objective  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Small  specks  of  dust  or 
lint  should  be  brushed  from  the  glass  with  a  camers-hair  brush. 
The  glass  next  to  the  eye,  especially  in  high  powers,  frequently 
becomes  dimmed  from  moisture  of  the  eyelash.  It  should  seldom 
be  necessary  to  wipe  the  inside  of  glasses  that  are  protected;  but 
if  the  objects  seem  dim  and  the  outside  surfaces  of  the  lenses 
seem  clean,  remove  the  eye  piece  and  look  through  it.  If  it  is  not 
clear,  examine  the  inner  end;  ver>  likely  the  surface  of  the  lens 
most  remote  from  the  eye  needs  cleaning.  While  the  eyepeoe 
is  out  look  through  the  telescope  to  see  if  the  objeet-glass  is 
slear. 


^Trom.  the  catalogue  of  the  Bausch,  Lomb,  Saegmuller  Go. 
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(b)  Caub  of  the  focusing  slides.    Both  the  eyepiece  and 
che  objective  should  move  freely  for  focusing.     If  dust  or  grit 
causes  either  to  fret,  deep  scratches  are  likely  to  be  cut  in  the 
soft  metal;  hence  the  slide  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  begins  to  fret.      ^^Once  commencing  to  fret  U 
grows  worse  rapic^ly,  and  oftentimes  is  then  beyond  repairing. 
Never  use  emery  or  emery-paper  on  slides  as  this  will  cause 
serious  trouble  afterward.     After  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
slide    and   tube    (taking  care   not  to  break  the  cross-wires), 
endeavor  to  smooth  carefully  the  injured  parts  with  the  back 
of  a  pen-knife,  and  apply  barely  enough  tallow  to  grease  the 
surface  of  the  injured  part.     If  this  docs  not  remove  the  trouble, 
a  little  scraping  of  the  roughened  parts  on  the  slide,  and,  if 
acceasible,  on  the  inside  of  the  tube,  may  become  necessary; 
then  apply  a  mere  trifle  of  finely  powdered  pumice-stone  moist- 
ened with  oil.    Replace  the  slide  and  gnnd  a  little  by  moving  it  in 
and  out;  dean  thoroughly,  and  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  moistened 
with  oil  smooth  the  parts  thus  ground  on  the  slide.     This  process 
of  grinding  is  a  most  precarious  operation,  and  generally  requires 
the  hand  of  a  skillful  workman;   it  should  be  resorted  to  only 
in  case  of  the  utmost  necessity.     Whenever  permissible,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  a  maker.     These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the 
centers." 

"To  prevent  the  focusing  slide  from  fretting,  which  is  usually 
due  to  the  rush  of  air  carrying  in  dust  and  grit  when  the  slide  is 
being  run  out  and  is  causing  momentarily  a  rarefied  space,  wrap  a 
piece  of  chamois-skin  over  the  barrel  in  th     shape  of  a  tubular 
form  and  fasten  by  means  of  rubber  bands  or  by  sewing.     In  an 
emergency  fine  watch-oil  may  be  used  to  grease  the  slide  should 
it  continue  to  fret,  until  the  instrument   can   be   sent  to   the 
maker.     In  case  of  rain  during  non-use,  place  the  telescope 
vertical,  object  end  up,  and  no  water  can  enter  the  telescope." 
"If  the  focusing  slide  seems  to  work  too  hard,  everything  else 
being  right,  it  is  generally  caused  by  the  lubricant  on  the  pinion 
hardening  in  cold  weather,  and  the  same  cause  may  also  make 
the  focusing  slide  work  too  freely  in  hot   weather  by  soften- 
ing, i.e.,  the  slide  will  not  stay  in  place  when  in  a  vertical  position. 
If  the  shde  moves  too  freely  it  should  be  tightened  by  running 
out  the  slide  to  its  full  length,  then  applying  a  screw-driver  to 
the  screw  on  top  of  the  focusing  screw  and  turning  a  very  small 
part  of  a  turn  until  the  required  friction  is  obtained.     If  the 
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slide  works  too  tightly  run  in  the  slide,  unscrew  the  top  screw 
one  turn,  gently  tap  it  by  the  screw-driver  handle  to  release  it, 
and  then  tighten  to  the  required  stiffness." 

"A  great  deal  of  annoyance  is  caused  to  the  engineer  if  the  eye- 
piece or  the  object-slide  of  the  telescope  moves  too  freely  m 
its  tube,  requiring  a  refocusing  of  the  cross-wires  and  object 
at  every  revolution  of  the  telescope  in  altitude.  If  the  eye- 
piece can  be  retained  in  its  socket,  with  sufficient  friction  ta 
keep  it  focused  to  the  cross-wires,  no  matter  how  much  it  may 
wabble  otherwise,  this  imperfection  (in  old  instruments)  will 
not  lead  to  any  inaccuracy;  but  if  there  is  not  sufficient  friction 
to  keep  it  focused  to  the  wires,  a  little  rendered  tallow  or  mar- 
row applied  to  its  bearing-surfaces  in  most  cases  wiU  remedy 
this  evil.  Wabbling  in  the  object-slide,  however,  leading  to 
inaccuracy  of  collimation,  or  back-lash  in  it«  rack  and  pinion 
motion,  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  maker;  but  if  the  object- 
slide  moves  too  freely  in  and  out  of  its  tube  only,  this  may  be 
remedied  by  applying  a  little  tallow  to  the  beariog-parts  of 
the  rack  and  pinion,  or  by  tightening  the  screw  in  the  pinion- 
bead.  If  not  entirely  successful,  a  thin  disk  made  of  parch- 
ment, or  a  thin  leather-washer,  both  greased  with  tallow  and 
inserted  between  the  flanges  of  the  pinion-head  and  its  socket, 
will  insure  the  desired  result.'' 

Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  object-glass 
slide,  a  test  should  be  made  for  the  line  of  collimation  after  it 
is  replaced.     (See  p.  602.) 

(c)  Replacing  broken  cross-hairs.  The  whole  process  of 
replacing  broken  cross-hairs  is  very  easy,  and  can  be  carried 
out  in  less  time  almost  than  is  required  to  explain  it.  (1)  Take 
the  cross-hair  ring  out  of  the  telescope  and  clean  it.  The  fine 
scratches  which  indicate  where  the  cross-hairs  are  to  go  should 
be  plainly  visible  after  the  old  shellac  and  other  for^gn  matter 
have  been  removed  from  the  surface.  Lay  the  ring  on  a  fiat 
surface,  marked  side  uppermost.  (See  p.  551.)  (2)  Procure  a 
clean,  fine,  opaque  spider-w^eb  and  stretch  it  across  the  ring 
so  that  it  coincides  with  two  of  the  opposite  scratches.  Fasten 
one  end  with  a  drop  of  shellac,  wait  for  this  to  harden,  then, 
making  siu-e  that  the  hair  is  stretched  tight,  fasten  the  other 
hair  in  a  similar  manner.  Allow  the  shellac  to  harden  for  several 
minutes,  cut  off  the  two  ends  of  the  web,  and  then  proceed  in 
the  same  maimer  to  replace  the  other  web  if  that  too  is  broken* 
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SugamOMB.    (1)  In  many  tdeioopeB  it  U  neoeaaanr  to  romova  the  eye- 
piece  ring  in  order  to  take  out  the  cross-hair  ring.     (2)  In  removing  the  croa^ 
hair  rina  proceed  as  follows:    Take  out  first  the  two  «t^  capstan  screws 
that  hold  the  ring  in  place,  and  loosen  MliqhUy  the  other  two  screws.    Turn 
the  ring  at  right  angles  to  its  usual  position  so  that  one  of  the  holes  from 
which  a  screw  has  been  removed  is  toward  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope. 
Sharpen  a  piece  of  soft  wood  to  fit  the  ho]e«  and  screw  it  in  lightly  until 
it  passes  throuji^  both  holes.    Remove  the  top  and  bottom  capstan  screws 
and  take  the  nng  out  on  the  end  of  the  stick.    Leave  the  stick  in  the  ring 
to  serve  as  a  handle  while  replacing  the  cross-hairs,  and  then  use  it  after* 
ward  in  putting  the  ring  back  in  the  telescope.     (3)  Tiiere  are  two  wavs 
of  procuring  spider-webs — ^from  the  spider's  nest  or  cocoon  and  from  t&e 
spider  itself.        The  best  spider-threads  are  those  of  which  the  spider  make* 
its  nest.    These  nests  are  vellowisb  brown  balls,  which  may  be  found  han^^ 
ing  on  shrubs,  etc.,  in  tha  late  fall  or  early  winter.    The  nest  should  be  ton 
open  and  the  eggs  removed;    if  this  is  not  done  the  young  spiders  when 
hatched  will  eat  the  threads.     The  fibers  next  to  the  eggs  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred on  account  of  their  fineness  and  darker  color.     One  or  two   ooooons 
may  be  kept  on  hand,  and  if  desired  they  may  be  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  paper 
and  carried  in  the  pocket,  where  they  are  always  ready."     From  tJie  spider's 
cocoon  select  t^o  or  three  webs,  each  about  two  inches  long  and  of  tiie 
sams  app3arance.     Attach  each  end  of  these  webs  to  a  bit  of  wood  or  wax 
to  act  as  weig'.itfl,  and  immerse  them  in  water  five  or  ten  minutes.    Bemove 
one  web  from  the  water,  and  veryg'mtly  pass  it  between  ^e  fore-finger 
and  thunttb  nails,  holding  it  vertically  to  remove  any  particles  of  moisture 
or  dirt.    Then  stretch  it  across  the  ring  as  alruidy  explained.    The  Mttle 
weights  should  be  about  as  heavy  as  the  hair  wOl  support  in  order  to  stretch 
it  tight,  and  before  dropping  tne  shellac  on  either  end  examine  the  hair 
with  a  magnifyin^-fi^ss  to  see  if  it  exactly  coincides  with  the  scratch;   if 
it  does  not,  move  it  gently  with  a  knife-pomt.     If  the  ring  lb  placed  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  eye  and  between  it  and  the  source  of  Hip^t  (as  a  window), 
the  spider-web  will  glisten  and  become  plainly  visible;  otherwise  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  see  it.     (4)  When  a  cocoon  cannot  be  procured,  a  spider 
can  usually  be  found.    Cut  a  forked  stick  five  or  six  inches  ,long,  get  the 
spider  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  prongs  and  gently  shake  him  off.      He 
will  usually  bepn  to  spin  a  web,  and,  as  he  spins,  wind  the  web  around 
the  fork  in  such  a  way  that  no  two  strands  will  be  close  together.     If  the 
fork  is  pressed  together  a  very    Utile   during   the  winding  it  will  stretch 
the   webs  when   released.    When   one  strand  is  laid  across  the  ring  the 
forked  stick  will  act  as  a  weight  to  stretch  it  tight. 

(d)  To  R8MOVB  DT78T  FROM  CROSS-HAIRS.  Take  out  the  eye* 
piece  or  objectp-gLsuss  (or  both  if  necessary)  and  blow  gently 
through  the  tube.  Cover  up  both  ends  and  wait  a  few  minutes 
before  putting  back  the  eyepiece  or  object-^ass.  If  the  object- 
glass  is  removed,  a  test  should  be  made  for  the  line  of  collima- 
iAon  (see  p.  602.)  Unless  the  small  particles  of  dust  are  on  such 
a  part  of  the  web  as  to  interfere  with  its  use  it  is  preferable  to 
allow  them  to  remain. 

598.  Care  of  Tripods.  ''Legs  of  tripods,  if  fitting  too 
loose  or  too  tight,  and  dull  shoes  are  frequent  sources  of  falls. 
The  test  of  the  proper  degree  of  tightness  of  the  legs  is  this, 
that  if  the  leg  is  raised  to  a  horizontal  position  and  left  free,  it 
should  gradually  jsink  to  the  ground.  If  it  drops  abruptly  it 
is  too  loose;  if  it  does  not  sink  it  is  too  tight."  The  nuts  will 
need  adjustment  after  a  period  of  dry  or  damp  weather  or  after 
the  tripod  has  been  kept  in  the  dry  atmoiyhere  of  a  room.    The 
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steel  shoes  win  loosen  from  wear  and  tear  unless  the  screws  are 
tightened  from  time  to  time.  Keep  them  somewhat  sharp,  for  the 
greater  the  hold  on  the  ground  and  the  more  carefully  the  screws 
are  tightened,  the  steadier  the  instrument.  When  the  tripod 
becomes  wet  wipe  dry  and  renew  the  varnish  whenever  necessary. 

599.  Care  of  Centers,  Spindles,  and  Sockets.  These 
should  be  cleaned  and  oiled  occasionally,  the  oil  being  wiped 
off  with  a  soft  cloth  or  chamois-skin.  The  outer  spindle  of  a 
transit  will  need  mere  attention  than  the  inner  spindle,  and 
the  two  plates  should  not  be  taken  apart  unless  it  is  necessary. 
So  long  as  centers  work  freely  it  is  best  not  to  disturb  them. 

"The  centers  of  a  transit  should  always  be  lubricated  with 
fine  watch-aiL  only,  and  after  a  carefiU  cleaning;  never  apply 
fresh  oil  before  thoroughly  wiping  off  old  grit  and  oil.  Rendered 
marrow  is  a  most  excellent  lubricant  for  instruments  made  of 
brass  and  the  many  kindred  alloys  of  copper  and  tin.  In  the 
varying  climes  of  our  northern  latitudes  this  lubricant  becomes 
rigid  in  cold  weather,  and  an  instrument  so  treated  will  often 
become  unmanageable  in  the  field.  Its  application,  particu- 
larly to  the  centers  of  a  transit,  is  therefore  restricted  to  tne 
warmer  zones.  The  use  of  watch-oil  for  the  finer  parts  of  an 
instrumient,  involving  freedom  of  motion,  is  imperative  in  our 
latitudes,*' 

"Many  parts  of  an  instrument,  especially  those  whose  metal 
compositions  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  may  8C»netimes 
cause  trouble  if  simply  oiled.  If  they  begin  to  fret  and  grind, 
but  are  otherwise  free  from  grit,  etc.,  the  judicious  application 
of  a  little  marrow  may  prove  very  beneficial,  but  it  should  be 
cleaned  off  again  as  much  as  possible.  The  rack  and  pimon 
motion  and  the  telescope  clamp  should  always  be  greased  with 
marrow,  but  the  clamp-,  tangent-,  and  leveUng-screws  should 
receive  as  little  of  it  as  possible  in  the  Northern  States." 

"Vaseline,  not  having  as  great  a  tendency  to  rigidity  under 
similar  circumstances,  may  prove  an  excellent  substitute  for 
marrow,  and  may  often  be  applied  to  level-centers,  where  watch* 
oil  would  not  give  the  necessary  rigidity  in  the  use  of  the  more 
ordinary  instruments,  but  it  must  be  renewed  quite  c^ten.  Li 
the  finer  class  of  leveling  instruments,  the  centers  <ihouid  be 
lubricated  with  oil  only,  as  in  transits.'* 

Sockets  may  be  cleaned  with  a  stick  of  about  the  same  taper, 
uound  which  wash-leather,  soaked  in  oil.  has  been  wrapped 


%, 
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the  final  cleamng  being  done  with  fresh  pieces  of  the  leatbef 
wiifunU  the  oiL 

(a)  **  Fretting  of  center8  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  fretting  of  the  elide  to  the  telescope,  if  unable  to  stop  it» 
temporary  relief  may  be  found  on  placing  between  the  shoulders 
of  the  centers  a  washer  of  thin  paper  or  thin  card.  There  will 
then  be  a  shake  m  the  center,  but  this  is  a  lesser  evil  than  the 
entire  loss  of  the  use  of  the  instrument." 


APPENDIX  I 


DETERMINATION  OF  A  MERIDIAN  BY  SOLAR  OBSERVATION 

In  this  appendix  three  methods  of  determining  a  meridian  are  explained, 
viz.:  (1)  Method  of  single  altitude  by  direct  observation  on  the  sun.  (2) 
Method  involvings  the  use  of  the  solar  attachment.  (3)  Meth-^d  of  egual 
altitudes  of  the  sun  or  of  a  star.  In  each  case  the  method  of  procedure 
is  given  in  detail,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  followed  by  any  wrne  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  surveying  instruments  and  wL  has  a  knowledge  of 
epherical  trigonometry.  Ail  three  methods,  howe^'er,  will  be  understood 
better  if  studied  in  connection  with  a  course  in  field  a  tronomjr.  On  pag.e  632 
two  common  and  very  simple  methods  of  dete-minin;''  latitudes  axe  out- 
lined. _-^_______^__ 

600.  The  Astronomical  Triangle.  When  the  sun  is 
the  only  heavenly  body  observed,  the  celestial  sphere  may 
be  considered  to  have  a  radius  equal  in  length  to  the  distance 

(Iffoon)    - 
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H     E 
.(East) 


R 
(Sunrise) 


Fio.  600. 

from  the  earth  to  the  sun.    If  the  axis  of  the  earth  fa  produced 
indefinitely  it  will  intersect  the  celestial  sphere  in  a  point  called 
^ihe  celestial  pole  represented  by  P  in  Fi|j^  600L    If  a  line  iwm 
620 
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the  center  of  the  earth  through  any  point  on  its  surface  is  pro* 
duced  indefinitely  it  will  pierce  the  celestial   sphere   in  the 
zenith  for  that  point,  and  hence  observers  at  different  points 
will  have  different  zeniths,  but  the  celestial  pole  is  the  same 
for  alL    If  in  Fig.  600,  Z  is  the  zenith  for  an  observer  at  0 
then  the  circle  S''ENW  is  the    horiam.    The  arc  EBDW  rep- 
resents the  celestial  equator^  cut  frcHn  the  celestial  sphere  by  8 
plane  passed  through  the  equator  of  the  earth.    In  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  sun  is  always  north  of  the  equator  (between 
it  and  the  pole)  from  March  21  to  September  21,  and  always  south 
of  it  between  September  21  and  March  21.    The  angular  distance 
from  the  equator  to  the  sun  at  any  given  moment  is  the  sun's 
declination  for  that  momentf  positive  if  north,  negative  if  south. 
Thus  if  the  sun  is  at  S  in  Fig.  600,  the  decb'nation  north  (or  posi- 
tive) is  the  arc  BS;  if  the  sun  were  at  *S'  the  declination  south 
(or  negative)  is  BS\    The  great  circle  S^'ZPN,  etc.,  is  the 
meridian  for  the  point  on  the  earth's  surface  for  which  Z  is  the 
zenith.    For  any  given  day  the  sun  appears  to  move  in  a  circle 
which  is  approximately  parallel  to  the  equator.    Thus  for  the 
particular  day  represented  in  the  figure  the  sun  rose  at  R  is  now 
at  S,  at  noon  it  will  be  at  M,  and  will  set  at  Q,     (Suppose  that 
the  day  is  in  May.    Will  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun  on  the 
following  day  be  nearer  or  farther  from  the  celestial  equator? 
Does  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun  ever  coincide  approximately 
with  the  celestial  equator?) 

Remark.  It  is  important  to  fix  fn  mind  the  algebraic  agns  correspondihg 
to  north  and  south  declinaticms,  vifln  north  +•  aaaih  — . 

The  spherical  triangle  ZP8  is  called  the  astronomical  triangle. 
For  any  given  point  on  the  earth's  surface  the  side  ZP  is  always 
the  same,  but  the  other  two  sides  are  always  changing,  ZS 
depending  upon  the  time  of  day  (or  altitude  of  sun)  and  PS  on 
the  time  of  year  and  day  (or  declination  of  sun). 

ZP«  90° -Latitude; 
Z5- 90° -Altitude; 
PS -r  90°  -  Declination. 

llie  altitude  HS  can  be  measured^  the  declination  BS  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  if  the  latitude  PN 
of  the  place  of  observation  is  known  the  astronomical  triangle 
can  be  solved  tor  the  angle  SZP,  This  angle  is  the  fingqlnr 
distance  of  the  sun  from  tH<^  meridiaa  at  the  time  of  the  obfleiw 
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vation;  hence  if  a  transit  is  at  0  and  is  pointed  at  the  sun,  the 
angular  distance  of  the  line  of  sight  from  the  north  can  be 
found,  for  it  is  equal  to  NOH,  equal  to  the  computed  angle  SZP. 
When  this  angular  distance  has  been  determined  it  is  a  siniple 
matter  to  convert  it  into  bearing  or  azimuth.  (See  p.  378  ) 
The  line  of  sight  to  the  sun  may  now  be  used  as  a  reference  line 
for  calculating  the  bearing  of  other  lines,  or,  if  desired,  a  meridian 
may  be  established  by  turning  off  the  bearing  (or  azimuth) 
right  or  left  as  the  case  ihay  be. 

It  is  evident  that  the  astronomical  triangle  can  be  used  to 
determine  other  quantities.  For  example,  the  three  sides  being 
known  as  above,  the  angle  ZPS  (called  the  hour  angle)  can  be 
computed;  this  is  the  angular  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
meridian  and  is  easily  converted  into  time  of  day.  From  this 
the  longitude  can  be  found  by  comparing  with  Greenwich  time, 
likewise  if  the  time  of  observation  (hour  angle  ZPS)  and  the 
sun's  declination  are  known  and  the  altitude  is  measured,  the 
side  ZP  may  be  computed,  and  hence  the  latitude  PN  of  the 
place  of  observation  ascertained. 

Question,    What  arc  in  Fig.  600  corresponds  to  the  time  of  dayt 

601.  The  5un'8  Declination  is  continually  chan^ng  at 
rates  varying  from  about  zero  seconds  per  hour  on  June  22 
and  December  22,  to  almost  one  minute  of  are  per  hoiu*  on 
March  22  and  September  22.  In  two  of  the  methods  discussed 
m  this  appendix  the  declination  is  required  at  the  time  of  the 
observation.  In  the  American  Ephemeria  and  NavJtkal  Almanac^ 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  U.  S.  Navy  Department, 
the  apparent  declination  of  the  sun  is  given  for  every  day  in 
the  year  at  the  instant  of  Greenwich  Mean  Noon.  The  rate  of 
change  or  difference  for  one  hour  is  also  given«  so  that  if  the 
number  of  hours  that  have  elapsed  from  Greenwich  Mean  Noon 
to  the  time  of  observation  is  known,  the  change  in  declination 
is  easily  computed  and  applied  as  a  correction  to  the  declination 
^ven  in  the  almanac. 

(a)  Standard  time.  In  the  United  States  watches  are  usually  set  to 
keep  * 'standard  time."  There  are  four  time  belt^s.  The  eastern  belt«ex- 
tends  from  the  Atlantic  Oceaa  to  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  Detroit,  Mich^ 
to  Charleston,  S.  C;  the  central  belt  from  the  last-named  line  to  an  irregu- 
lar line  drawn  from  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Grande: 
the  mountain  belt  from  the  last-named  line  to  the  western  faounaary  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Arizona;  the  western  belt  from  the  last-niuned 
line  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  difference  in  tftne  between  adjoining  sections 
m  ODS  hour.    The  time  in  the  eastern  belt  is  that  of  the  f 6th  mariHifm 
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i^^  it  is  noon  (standard  time)  in  this  bdt  5  hours  after  it  is  noon  at  Green* 

Mrich;    in  the  central  belt  the  time  is  that  of  the  90th  meridian,  or  6  hours 

slow;  in  the  mountain  belt  the  time  is  that  of  the  I05th,  or  7  hours  slow:   in 

the  western  belt  the  time  is  that  of  the  120th  meridian,  or  8  hours  slow. 

The  true  load  time  at  any  place  will  be  faster  or  slower  than  standard  (or 

watch)  time  as  the  place  is  east  or  west  of  the  time  meridian.    Thus  the 

true  local  time  at  Boston,  Mass.,  is  about  16  minutes  faster  than  standard 

time,  while  at  Buffalo,  N .  Y .,  it  is  about  16  minutes  slowen  the  75th  meridian 

being  approximately  half-way  between  those  two  cities.     l^ocaX  and  standard 

time  nearly  agree  at  Denver,  Colo.,  as  Denver  is  almost  on  the  105th  meridian. 

(b)  To  look  up  the  declination,     (1)  Add  to  the  standard 
(or  watch-time)  of  the  obsen'^ation  5,  6,  7,  or  8  hours,  according 
to  the  time  belt  in  which  the  place  of  observation  is  located. 
The  result  is  the  Greenwich  time  of  observation.     (Since  obser- 
vations in  the  U.  S.  should  not  be  taken  before  8  a.m.,  the  Green- 
wich time  of  observation  will  be  at  least  an  hour  past  noon.) 
(2)  I..ook  up  the  sun's  apparent  declination  at  Greenwich  Mean 
Noon  for  the  month  and  day  of  the  observation.  (3)  To  this  declin- 
ation add  algebraically  a  correction  for  the  change  in  decUnatiov 
between  Greenwich  Mean  Noon  and  the  Greenwich  time  ol 
observation.    This  correction  is  found  by  multiplying  the  diflFer- 
ence  for  one  hour  given  in  the  table  by  the  Greenwich  tim* 
(in  hours)  of  the  observation. 

Illustration.    The  time  of  an  observation  at  New  HaveK,  ConK.,  >ivas, 

;cording  to  the  watch,  050  a.m.  on  May   20,   1907,  hence  the  Greenwich 

time  was  2.30  p.m.  on  the  same  day.    The  sun's  apparent  declination  as 


according  to  the  watch,  050  a.m.  on  May  20,   1907,  hence  the  Greenwich 
si;* en  in  the  almanac  fur  Greenwich  Mean  Noon  on  May  20  is  + 19°  47'  38.''  1 


and  the  change  per  hour  is  +32. "05,  hence  the  declination  at  the  time  of 
the  observation  or  250  p.m.  Greenwich  time  was  (2^ X32.05)  + 19°  47'  38."1  >« 
+  19°48'58."2. 

Illuatration.  The  time  of  an  observation  at  Chicago,  111.,  was  250  fm^ 
Oct.  15,  1907,  hence  the  Greenwich  time  was  8.30  p.m. 

The  sun's  apparent  declination  for  Greenwich  Mean  Noon  Oct.  16  was 
—  8°  11'  29.5",  and  the  change  per  hour—  66.83'',  hence  the  declination  a« 
the  time  of  the  observation  (850  p.m.  Greenwich  time)  was  (  —  55"  .83  X8.6)  + 
(-8°  11'  29.5")=  -8°  19'  24.1". 

602.  Refraction.  On  account  of  refraction  the  sun  ap- 
pears to  be  higher  than  it  really  is.  Hence  all  vertical  angles 
found  by  sighting  at  the  sun  should  be  reduced  by  subtract- 
ing the  correction  for  refraction.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  that  the  nearer  the  sun  is  to  the  horizon  the 
greater  the  correction  for  refraction.  Below  say  20  or  30**  the 
correction  for  refraction  is  very  uncertain,  and  hence  any  obser- 
vations depending  principally  upon  a  single  altitude  of  the  sun 
should  be  taken  only  after  the  sun  is  from  20  to  30**  above  the 
horizon.  The  correction  for  refraction  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature,  height  of  barometer,  etc.  The  following  mean  values 
for  a  temperature  of  50**  F.  and  barometer  reading  of  29.9  inches 
are  taken  from  Hayford's  Geodetic  Astronomy. 
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MEAN.  REFRACTION  CORRECTIONS. 


Altitude. 

Correction. 

Altitude. 

Correction. 

Altitude. 

Correction. 

&* 

34'  08" 

16° 

3'  20" 

40° 

1'  otr' 

6« 

iy  52" 

170 

3'  08" 

46° 

0'  58" 

10* 

6'  19" 

18° 

2'  57" 

60° 

0'  49" 

IV* 

4'  61" 

19° 

2'  48" 

65° 

0'  40" 

I2f> 

4'  27" 

20° 

2'  39" 

60° 

O'  34" 

130 

4'  07" 

25° 

2^  04" 

70* 

0'  21" 

W* 

S'49" 

30° 

1'  41" 

80° 

0*  10" 

6Aii.   n 

3'  34" 
leterminnti 

35° 
an   of    ' 

1'  23" 
l-he     Merid 

90^ 
Inn     bv 

(y  0" 

the    Sun's 

Altitude.  This  method  may  be  divided  into  two  parts: 
(1)  The  observation  or  the  measurement  of  the  sun's  distance 
above  the  horizon.  (2)  The  computation  or  the  solution  of 
the  spherical  triangle  to  find  the  angle  SZP  (see  p.  620). 

(a)  Method  of  procedure  for  the  observation.  (1)  Set 
up  the  transit  over  some  point  M,  and  with  verniers  set  at  zero 
backsight  on  some  point  N,  The  line  MN  may  be  any  con- 
venient line,  the  object  of  the  observation  being  to  find  the 
true  azimuth  of  some  line  of  reference,  thus  establishing  in- 
directly the  direction  of  a  true  meridian. 

(2)  Loosen  the  upper  clamp  and  foresight  on  the  sun,  bringing 
its  image  tangent  to  the  cross-hairs  in  the  lower  left-hand  quad- 
rant as  shown  in  Fig.  603.  Read  and  record  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  angles  and  note  the  time  of  the  observation. 

(3)  Loosen  the  upper  clamp,  plimge  the  telescope  and  again 
foresight  on  the  sun,  but  this  time  bring  the  imagQ  tang^t  to 


Fio.  603. 


Fig.  603  a. 


^he  cross-hairs  in  the  upper  right-hand  quadrant  as  shown  in 
Fig.  603(a).  Head  and  record  the  horizontal  and  vertical  angles, 
and  note  the  time  of  the  observation. 

The  mean  horizontal  angle,  the  mean  vertical  an^e,  and  the 
mean  time  of  observation  as  found  from  the  results  obtained  in 
6^eps  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  used  in  computation  as  explained 
farther  on. 
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Prcuatieal  M00f«<i9fu.    (1)  If  obfl«irvfttiOBt  are  token  too  early  in  the 
znoming  (before  the  sun  reaches  an  altitude  of  at  least  20  to  30°)  the  cor- 
rection for  refraction  will  be  large  and  uncertain,  waile  if  they  are  taken 
too  near  noon  the  altitude  of  the  sun  is  changing  too  slowly  and  the  astrono- 
mical  triangle  becomes  poorly  proportioned  for  definite  results.     Hence 
the  best  time  of  day  for  observations  is  from  8  to   10  a.m.  or  from  2  to 
4  P.M.;    they  should  never  be  taken  within  an  hour  of  noon.     (2)  In  deter- 
mining the  meridian  for  any  survey  it  is  well  to  set  up  over  a  regular  sta- 
tion and  backsight  on  some  other  dintant  station,  thus  making  the  refer- 
ence line  MN  coincide  with  one  of  the  main  lines  of  the  survey.     (3)  In 
setting  up,  level  the  instrument  with  great  care,  using  the  level  under  the 
telescope  for  the  final  test  in  at  least  two  positions  at  ric^t  angles  to  each 
other.     Of  course,  the  instrument  should  be  in  good  adjustment.     If  the 
vernier  of  the  vertical  circle  is  not  adjustable  do  not  forget  to  record  the 
amount  and  tign  of  the  index  error   (see  p.  98).     (4)  The  object   in  sight- 
ing at  the  sun  twice,  once  with  the   telescope  normal  and  once  with  it  re- 
versed, is  to  eliminate  instrumental    errors.     The  obiect  in  bringing  the 
cross-hairs  tangent  to  the  sun's  image  first  in  one  quadrant  and  then  in  the 
opposite  quadrant  is  to  avoid  the  error  which  might  occur  in  attempting 
to  sight  direcUy  at  the  sun's  center  as  judged  by  the  eye.     Of  course  the 
time  between  the  two  observations    should  be   as    short  as  possible,  yet 
there  is  no  need  of  undue  haste.     No  appreciable   error  will  occur  if  the 
pointings  are  not  more  than,  say,  two  or  three   minutes  apart.     (5)  As  a 
further  precaution  both  the  A  and  B  verniers  on  the  limb  may^  be  read  to 
eliminate  errors  of  eccentricity,  as  is  done  in   triangulation.     (See  p.  195). 
Likewise  if  there  are  two  verniers  on  the  vertical  circle  the  two  readings 
may  be  noted.     (6)  Prismatic  eyepieces  with  colored  shades  are_  furnished 
with  transits  for  use  in  solar  observations.     If  no  such  eyepiece  is  at  hand 
and  the  telescope  has  an   erecting  eyepiece,  proceed  as  follows:    Point  the 
telescope  approximately  at  the  sun,  hold  a  white  card  three  or  four  inches 
behind  the  eyepiece,    and  draw  the  latter  out  until  the  image  of  the  sun 
and  the  cross-hairs    are  both  sharply  focused  on  the  card.     The    image 
may  then  be  brought  tangent  to  the  wires  almost  as  accurately  as  if  the 
observer  were  lookmg  through  the  telescope.     If,  however,  the  pun  is  high, 
the  limb  of  the  transit  may  mterfere  with  holding  the  card  in  this  manner. 
If  the  eyepiece  is  non-erecting  the  card  method  cannot  be  used,  and  hence 
a  prismatic  eyepiece  is  essential.     (7)  The  maximum  error  in  determining 
an  azimuth  by  the  altitude  of  the  sun  should  not  exceed  three  minutes, 
and  under  favorable  conditions  it  should  not  exceed  one  minute.     By  taking 
several  sets  of  observations  both  morning  and  afternoon  the  error  can  be 
reduced  still  more. 

(6)  Modified  method.  If  the  transit  does  not  have  a  vertical 
circle,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  it  is  not  feasible  to  take  two 
sights,  direct  and  indirect,  proceed  as  before,  omitting  the  second 
sight.  The  altitude  as  observed  in  (1)  must  be  corrected  for 
the  sun's  semi-diameter,  i.e.,  subtract  16'  of  arc  if  the  horizontal 
hair  was  made  tangent  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  sun.  The  com- 
puted azimuth  must  then  be  corrected  by  the  quantity  16'  X  secant 
of  altitude,  i.e.,  sun's  se^n^-diameter  divided  by  cosine  of  altitude. 

Remark.  The  angle  subtended  by  the  sun's  semi-diameter  varies  from 
16'  45"  about  July  1,  to  16'  18"  about  January  1. 

(c)  Method  op  procedure  for  computations.  (1)  Bind 
the  mean  value  of  the  observed  altitudes.  Look  up  in  th«i 
table  on  page  624  the  correction  for  refraction  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  mean  altitude  and  subtract  it  from  the  mean 
altitude.     Correct  the  result  for  the  index  error  if  there  is  any 
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such  error.     (Sb^   mggestion  (3),  p.  625).    Call  the  anal  cor- 
rected mean  altitude  .v 

Remark,  If  the  highest  accuracy  is  desired  the  altitude  should  be  cor- 
rected also  for  parallax,  i.e.,  the  angle  between  a  line  from  the  sun  to  the 
center  of  the  earth  and  a  line  from  the  sun  to  the  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  where  the  observation  is  made.  As  this  correction  never  exceeds 
9  seconds  of  arc  it  may  be  ignored  iaobservatioDB  made  with  transits  read- 
ing to  minutes. 

(2)  Find  the  sun's  declination  for  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
observation  as  explained  on  page    623. 

(3)  Subtract  the  final  corrected  declination  of  the  sun  from 
90°,  thus  getting  the  polar  distance  p  of  the  sun  at  the  time 
of  the  observation. 

(4)  The  latitude,  the  polar  distance,  and  the  corrected  mean 
altitude  being  known,  the  angle  Z  of  the  spherical  triangle  can 
be  found  by  spherical  tiigonometry,  using  any  one  of  several 
formulas.     Either  of  the  following  formulas  is  recommended; 

^-fc corrected  mean  altitude;    p  =  polar  distance  of  the  sun; 
X= latitude  of  the  observer  and  B=i(h+L+p)» 

taniZ-x|^ii^?|^.       .    .    .     (1) 


cos/S  cos  (S—p) 
Another  formula: 


1  fT    ^  cos  S  cos  (S  —  p) 
cosiZ  =  \ T         1. 

^       cos  L  fios  h 


(2) 


(5)  The  angle  Z  found  from  either  of  the  above  formulas  is 
the  angular  distance  of  the  sun  east  or  west  of  the  meridian, 
or  it  is  equal  to  the  angular  distance  of  the  line  of  sight  to  the 
center  of  the  sun  measm^d  from  the  north  point.  For  example, 
in  Fig.  600,  p.  620,  the  angle  Z-^SZP  is  measured  by  the  arc  A^^ 
equal  to  the  angle  NOH,  i.e.,  the  horizontal  angle  that  a  line 
of  sight  from  the  place  of  observation  O  to  the  sun  S  makes 
with  a  north  and  south  line  ON.  This  angular  distance  Z  «  NOH 
may  easily  be  converted  into  azimuth  or  bearing  as  explained 
on  page  378. 

Remark.  In  astronomical  work  asimuths  are  measured  from  the  south, 
and  hence  the  left-hand  members  of  equations  (1)  and  (2)  are  frequently 
given  as  cot  ^Z  and  sin  iZ  respectively.  In  that  case  Z  is  equal  to  the 
angular  distance  of  the  sun  measured  from  the  south.^ 

Questions.     Assume  azimuths  to  be  measured  clockwise  from  the  north  and 

the  value  of  Z  to  be  found  from  formulas  (1)  and  (2).     (1)  If  the  altitude 

of  the  sun  is  found  from  a  morning  observation  is  the  corresdonding  valu-) 

of  Z  3quai  to  the  azimuth  of  the  line  of  sight  to  the  sun?     (2)  If  the  alti- 
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trade  is  found  from  an  afternoon  oboorvation  is  Z  equal  to  the  asimuth? 
Assuming  azimuths  to  be  measured  clockwise  from  the  south  and  Z  to  be 
found  from  the  cotani^ent  or  sine  instead  of  from  the  tangent  or  c<raine, 
answer  the  same  questions  (1)  and  (2). 

(d)  EXAMPLE     ILLUSTRATING     SINGLE     ALTITUDE     METHOD. 
Hecord  of  Observations,  Feb.  21,  1907,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Tele- 
scope. 

Horizontal  Angles. 

Vertical 
Angles. 

Time. 

Sun. 

Vernier  A. 

Vernier  B. 

4- 

Nor. 

Sg**  07'  40" 

38°  08'  20" 

22°  34'  30" 

8  h.  57  m.  30  s. 

-f 

Inv. 

380  33'  60" 

38°  34'  10" 

22°  36'  0" 

9  h.  02  m.  30  8. 

Mean 

38°  20'  45" 

38°  21'  15" 

22°  36'  16" 

9h.    Om.    Os. 

21i.0m.  Os. 
-    10°  62'     0" 

+  1'  48"  = 


-    10°  50' 

12" 

22°  33' 

0" 

41°  18' 

36" 

100°  50' 

12" 

COMPTJTATION 

■  (9-0-0)  +  (5-0-0)  =  Greenwich  mean  time  of  observation.. 
'Apparent  declination  at  Greenwich  mean  noon. 
=  +54"  X2= correction  for  2  hours. 

=  Apparent  declination  at  time  of  obseivation. 
=  A=22°  35'  16" -2'  16"  (ref.)=»  corrected  altitude. 
=1/— Latitude  of  place  of  observation. 
p  =  l90°--(-10°  50'  12")  =  polar  distance. 


164°  41'  48"  =  25. 

82°  20'  54" 

41°  02'  18" 

59°  47'  54" 

-   18°  29'  18" 


S-h 


I. 

co-log  cos  S  "=0.875658 
log  sin  S-L  =9.817277 
log  sin  /S  -  /i  «=  9 .  936645 
co-log  cos  /S-p= 0.023014 


64°  44'  40"' 
129°  29'   20"  = 
-  38°  21'     0" 


210 .  652594 

■iZ  log  tan  iZ  =0.326297 

Z= azimuth  of  sun  from  the  north. 
■Angle  between  sun  and  MN. 


91°  08'  20"  =  Azimuth  of  MN  from  the  north. 

604.  The  Solar  Attachment,  frequently  used  in  con- 
3Lection  with  an  engineer's  transit,  is  a  device  for  determining 
a  true  meridian  by  an  observation  on  the  sun.  Its  use  is  based 
on  the  same  general  principles  involved  in  the  method  of  the 
preceding  article,  except  that  instead  of  solving  the  astronomical 
triangle  by  spherical  trigonometry  the  instrument  is  made  to 
solve  it  graphically,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  observation  the 
line  of  si^t  throu^  the  transit  telescope  lies  in  the  true  meridian. 
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Two  of  the  forms  of  solar  attachments  in  common  use  are  ex- 
plained below;   all  forms  are  alike  in  principle. 

(a)  The  burt  solar  attachment.  The  solar  attachment 
shown  in  Fig.  604  (a)  is  essentially  the  solar  apparatus  of  Burt 
(see  p.  576)  placed  upon  the  cross-bar  of  an  ordinary  transit. 
The  principal  parts  are:  (1)  The  arm  AB,  which  has  a  small 
lens  at  A  and  a  small  silver  disk  at  B\  (2)  the  polar  axis  and 
(3)  the  declination  arc  marked  in  the  cut;  (4)  the  hour  circle 
marked  with  Roman  numerals.  The  Httle  framework  carrying 
the  arm  AB  and  the  declination  arc  is  free  to  revolve  about  the 
polar  axis.  The  observation  on  the  sun  is  made  by  bringing 
the  image  of  the  sun  formed  by  the  lens  into  a  square  ruled  on 
the  silver  disk.  A  shutter  at  A  is  moved  over  the  lens  when 
the  sun  is  very  bright,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  tell  when  the 
image  is  exactly  centered  in  the  square;  when  the  sun  is  dull 
the  shutter  is  moved  back,  leaving  the  clear  lens.  When  the 
declination  is  south  (sim  below  the  equator)  the  arm  AB  is 
reversed  or  turned  end  for  end  from  the  position  shown  in  the 
cut;  for  this  position  there  is  a  lens  at  B  and  a  silver  disk  at  .4. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  facts:* 

1.  If  the  telescope  is  pointed  north  and  depressed  mitil  the 
reading  on  the  vertical  circle  is  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the 
place  where  the  transit  stands,  the  polar  axis  will  be  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  may  be  said  to  point  to  the  celestial 
pole. 

2.  If  when  the  telescope  is  in  the  above  position  the  line  AB 
were  made  parallel  to  the  telescope  it  could  be  directed  to  the 
sun  by  merely  turning  the  arm  about  the  polar  axis,  provided 
the  sun  were  in  the  celestial  equator.  The  sun,  however,  is  in  this 
equator  only  twice  dining  the  year.  Suppose  that  for  a  given 
day  its  decUnation  is  17°  north,  i.e.,  it  may  be  considered  to 
move  in  a  circle  approximately  parallel  to  the  equator  but  17° 
north  of  it.  (See  p.  620.)  Then  if  the  end  A  is  raised  until 
the  declination  arc  reaches  17%  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
the  line  AB  could  be  directed  approximately  to  the  sun  at  any 
time  during  the  day  by  merely  revolving  the  arm  about  the 
polar  axis,  provided  the  polar  axis  is  kept  stationary  and  pointing 
to  the  pole.  If  the  aim's  declination  were  17°  south  the  only 
difference  would  be  that  the  line  from  B  to  A  should  be  diiected 
* —      ■  ■  , .    ■ 

*  Written  for  obsenratioiw  in  tha  northern  hemiBphare. 
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downward  instead  of  upward,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  turn- 
ing the  arm  end  for  end. 

3.  Assuming  that  a  transit  in  good  adjustment  is  properly 
leveled  up,  it  is  evident  from  the  above  that  if  the  polar  axis 
is  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  vertical  equal  to  the  co-latitude^ 
and  if  the  declination  arc  is  set  to  read  the  declination  of  the 
sun  at  the  time  of  the  observation,  then  the  line  AB  cannot  be 
directed  to  the  sun  unless  the  polar  axis  points  to  the  pole  (thus 
bringing  the  line  of  sight  of  the  telescope  into  the  true  meridian). 
This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  solar  attachment. 

Method  of  procedure  in  determining  a  meridian  with  the  Burt 
solar  attachment, 

(1)  Set  up  over  some  convenient  point  M  leveling  up  roughly. 

(2)  Look  up  the  declination  for  the  day  and  hour  of  tl.e 
observation.     (See  p.  623.) 

(3)  Correct  the  result  in  (2)  for  refraction  as  explained  in 
suggestion  (2)  below. 

(4)  Set  off  on  the  declination  arc  the  final  value  of  the  declina- 
tion as  obtained  in  (3).  Note  that  the  aim  AB  should  be  re- 
versed from  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  604  (a),  p.  629,  if  the  sun's 
declination  is  south. 

(5)  Level  up  very  carefully,  using  the  telescope  level  in  at 
least  two  positions  at  right  angles  for  the  final  test.  Notice 
if  the  verniers  on  the  vertical  circle  read  zero  when  the  tele- 
scope is  level;  if  not,  either  adjust  them  so  that  they  will  or 
note  the  amount  and  sign  of  the  index  error. 

(6)  Set  the  verniers  of  the  horizontal  Umb  at  zero,  but  leave 
the  lower  clamp  loose  so  that  both  plates,  clamped  together, 
can  turn  freely.  With  one  hand  turn  these  two  plates  (and 
telescope),  and  with  the  other  hand  turn  the  arm  of  the  solar 
attachment  until  the  image  of  the  sim  is  in  the  ruled  square 
on  the  disk.  Tighten  the  lower  clamp,  and  bring  the  image 
exactly  in  the  center  (as  seen  tlu-ough  a  magnifying-glass)  by 
turning  the  lower  tangent-screw,  and  if  necessary  turning  also 
the  arm  of  the  solar  attachment.  The  line  of  sight  is  now  in 
the  true  meridian  and  the  plate  zeroes  should  read  zero. 

(7)  Loosen  the  upper-plate  clamp  and  sight  at  N  the  other 
end  of  a  reference  line  MN,  The  azimuth  of  the  line  MJV  is 
the  angle  turned  ofif,  i.e.,  the  reading  on  the  limb.  If  desired 
a  meridian  MO  may  be  established  before  the  upper-plate  clamp 
's  loosened  by  lining  in  a  point  O  on  the  ground 
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PraeHeol  mtfnesttoM*    (1)  Many  of  the  suggestions  on  {Mige  625  apply 
eqiially  well  to  the  use  of  the  solar  attachment,  especially  that  pertaining 
to   the   best    time    for   observations.      (2)   In    correcting   th')   declination 
for   refraction  in  step   Oi)   that   table  on  page  649  should  be  used  which 
most  nearly  corresponds  to  the  latitude  of  the  observer.     Note  the  time  of 
observation  in  hours  before  or  after  noon«  and  opposite  this  number  in 
the  table  find  the  correction  in  the  column  corresponding  most  nearly  to 
the  declination.     Notice  that  if  the  declination  is  north  (+)  the  correction 
is  to  be  added  while  if  it  is  south  (  — )  it  is  to  be  subtracted,  or,  if  given 
the  proper   sign,  the   correction   is  always  added   algebraically    (Northern 
hemispbere).     (3)  When  the  image  has  beoi  centered  in  the  imed  square  it 
will  at  once  move  out,  but  if  no  mistake  has  been  made  it  may  be  kept 
approximately  in  the  square  by  simply  revolving  the  solar  attachment 
about  the  polar  axis.     If  it  is  necessary  to  disturb  the  main  part  of  the 
transit  it  snows  that  the  polar  axis  is  not  pointing  exactly  at  the  pole  or 
that  some  mistake  was  made  in  setting  off  the  declination.     (4)  When  the 
observation  is  completed  the  pointer  which  moves  around  the  hour  circle 
should  indicate  approximately  the  time  of  the  observation.     (5)  Ihe  image 
should  be  examined  through  a  magnifying-glass  during  the  final  steps  of 
the  observation.     It  is  said  that  an  error  of  one-quarter  of  a  minute  in  azi- 
muth or  latitude  can  be  detected  by  thus  observing  the  sun's  image;  but. 
nevertheless,  the  instrument  under  the  best  of  conditions  cannot  be  reUed 
upon  to  give  as  accurate  results  as  may  be  obtained  by  the  direct  method 
of  observation,  page  624.     (6)  If  at  the  end  of  step  (6)  the  plate  verniers 
do  not  read  zero  it  is  likely  that  the  wrong  tangent-screw  has  been  turned: 
but  no  barm  iias  been  done,  as  the  reading  can  be  noted  and  subtracted 
from  the  final  reading  when  sighting  at  iV. 


(b)  The  Saegmuller  solar  attachment  is  in  many  respects 
superior  to  the  Biirt  attachment.  In  place  of  the  arm  carry- 
ing the  lens  and  silver  disk,  there  is  a  small  auxiliary  telescope 
with  a  prismatic  eyepiece  through  which  the  sun  may  be  ob- 
served directly.  The  declination  arc  is  usually  omitted,  and 
in  its  place  a  spirit-level  is  attached  to  the  auxiUary  telescope 
to  aid  in  setting  off  the  declination  as  explained  below.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  so  similar  to  that  just  explained  for  the 
Burt  attachment  that  only  a  brief  outline  is  given. 

Method  of  procedure  for  determining  a  true  meridian  with  the 
SaegmuUer  solar  attachment,  (1)  Find  the  final  corrected  value 
for  the  sun's  declination  at  t^e  time  of  observation.  (See 
step  (2)  and  (3)  for  the  Burt  attaclanent,  p.  630.) 

(2)  Having  leveled  up  carefully  over  some  point  M  and  noted 
whether  there  is  any  index  error  as  in  step  (5),  p.  630,  back  sight 
on  some  point  N.  Point  the  smaller  telescope  on  the  same 
backsight,  thus  bringing  both  telescopes  into  the  same  vertical 
plane. 

(3)  Incline  the  larger  telescope  imtil  the  reading  on  the  ver- 
tical circle  is  equal  to  the  corrected  value  of  the  sun's  declination 
found  in  (1).  If  this  decHnation  is  north  depress  the  object- 
glass  end  of  the  telescope;  if  south  elevate  it.  Without  dis* 
turbing  the  larger  telescope,  bring  the  smaller  telescope  to  a 
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horizontal  position  by  means  of  it>s  level.    The  angle  between 
the  two  telescopes  is  now  equal  to  the  sun's  declination* 

(4)  Without  disturbing  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
telescopes  unclamp  the  vertical  circle  and  set  it  to  the  co-lati- 
tude of  the  place  of  observation,  making  the  object-glass  end 
of  the  telescope  the  higher. 

(5)  Unclamp  the  upper  horizontal  plate,  turn  it  (and  the  larger 
telescope)  around  the  vertical  axis,  and  at  the  same  time  turn 
the  smaller  telescope  around  the  polar  axis  (see  step  6,  p.  630) 
until  the  image  of  the  sun  is  brought  into  the  field  of  the  smaller 
telescope;  when  the  image  is  accurately  bisected  the  large  tele* 
scope  must  be  in  the  meridian  with  the  object-glass  end  toward 
the  south*  The  bearing  of  MN  is  then  known  from  the  read* 
ing  on  the  horizontal  limb,  and  if  desired  a  true  meridian  may 
be  staked  out  on  the  ground.     (See  step  7,  p.  630) 

Remarks  If  desired  the  plate  vemieni  may  be  left  clamped  at  sero  untQ 
the  sight  has  been  taken  at  the  sun,  and  then  the  anj^e  turned  off  from  th« 
point  N  as  directed  in  step  (7),  page  630. 

Practical  suggestions .    Read  the  practical  suggestions  on  pages  625  sjid  63 1. 

605.  Other    Methods    of     Determiuing     a     Meridlaa 

There  are  two  other  methods  of  determining  a  meridian,  viz.: 
(1)  Sight  at  the  sun  or  a  star  when  it  m  some  distance  from 
th")  median,  carefully  measuring  its  altitude,  and  then  sight 
at  t  again  when  it  has  crossed  the  meridian  and  is  at  exactly 
thb'  same  altitude.  In  the  case  of  a  star  the  meridian  is  half- 
way between  the  two  sights,  and  in  the  case  of  the  sun  it  is 
nearly  so,  being  found  by  applying  a  small  correction.  This 
method  is  called  the  method  of  equal  altitudes,  and  is  explained 
in  detail  in  Mr.  Barber's  article  at  the  end  of  this  appendix. 

(2)  A  second  method  is  to  sight  at  the  sun  at  exactly  noon. 
This  method  involves  the  determination  of  the  true  local  time 
of  the  place  of  observation,  i.e.,  the  difference  between  the 
watch^time  and  sun-time.  The  method  is  described  in 
Engineering  News,  March  31,   1904. 

606.  To  Determine  Latitude,  (a)  Bt  observation  on 
Polaris.  (1)  Observe  polaris  at  culmination  and  correct  the 
vertical  angle  for  refraction  (p.  623)  and  index  error  if  there 
is  any  (see  p.  9S).  The  result  is  the  true  altitude.  (2)  If  the 
star  is  at  upper  culmination  subtract  the  polar  distance  of 
Polaris  for  the  given  date  as  given  in  the  table  below;  if  at 
lower  culmination  add  the  polar  distance.  The  i-esult  is  the 
required  latitude.     (Why?    See  p.  620.) 
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IIEAN  POLAU  DISTANCE  OF  POLARIS  FOR  THE  BEGINNING  OF 

FICTITIOUS  YEAR 

v-w.*  Mean  Polar 

xear,  Dietance. 

1Q06  !•  11' 41 .06" 

1912  r  09' 49.22' 

1913  !*» 09' 30.64" 

1914  r  09' 12.07" 

1915  r  08' 53.51" 


1907  1<>  11' 22.37" 

1908  1*>  11' 03.71" 

1909  1*10' 45.07" 

1910  1<»  10' 26.44" 


Year  **«»"  Polar 

Distance. 
1911  r  10' 07.82" 


Ye«-  Mean  Polar 
^^^'  Distance. 

1916  !<» 08' 34.97" 

1917  !*>  08' 16.45" 

1918  1*07' 57.94" 

1919  1*07' 39.46" 

1920  1*07' 20.96" 

Note,  The  above  table  is  based  upon  data  furnished  for  this  book  by 
the  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Geodetic  and  Coast  Survey.  Each  value 
Bs  found  by  subtracting  from  90*  the  mean  declination  of  Polaris  for  the 
beginning  of  the  corresponding  fictitious  year.  If  desired,  the  polar  dis- 
tance  for  any  day  in  the  year  may  be  found  from  the  apparent  declination 
of  Polaris  as  ^ven  for  that  day  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  For  1607  the 
apparent  decimation  decreases  from  88*  48'  51.0"  on  January  15  to 
88*  48"19.8"  on  July  1.  and  then  increases  to  88*  49'  9.1"  pn  December  31, 

The  beginning  of  the  fictitious  (Besselian)  year  ib  the  instant  at  which 
the  mean  sun  is  280*  from  the  vernal  equinox.  It  differs  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  ordinary  year  by  a  fraction  of  a  day  which  varies  for  different 
years.  The  mean  place  of  a  star  at  a  given  instant  differs  from  the  true 
place  by  the  effect  of  nutation  at  that  instant  ^nd  from  the  apparent 
place  by  the  effects  of  both  nutation  and  aberration. 

(6)  By  observation  on  the  sun  at  noon.  (1)  Sight  at 
the  lower  or  upper  limb  of  the  sun  a  little  before  noon,  allowing 
for  the  di£ference  between  standard  time  and  local  mean  time, 
and  follow  the  sun  imtil  it  reaches  its  highest  point,  i.e.,  when 
it  crosses  the  meridian.  (2)  Correct  the  vertical  angle  for 
refraction  (p.  346)  and  index  error  if  there  is  any.  The  result 
is  the  true  altitude  of  the  sun's  limb.  If  it  is  the  lower  limb 
add  the  sun's  semi-diameter  (about  16',  but  given  more  exactly 
in  the  Nautical  Almanac);  if  it  is  the  upper  limb  subtract  the 
semi-diameter.  This  corrected  result  is  the  true  altitude  of 
the  sun's  center.  (3)  From  the  true  altitude  of  the  sunV 
center  found  in  (2)  subtract  algebraically  the  sun's  decUnatiop 
The  result  subtracted  from  90**  gives  the  required  latitude. 
(Why?  See  Fig.  600,  p.  620,  where  S^'M  represents  the  alti- 
tude at  noon.) 

(c)  Latittjdb  with  solar  attachment.  The  latitude  of  a 
place  may  be  determined  very  easily  with  a  solar  attachment 
by  observing  the  sim  at  noon. 

(1)  Set  off  the  co-latitude  (as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated)  and 
the  corrected  decUnation  of  the  sun  in  the  usual  manner. 

(2)  Point  the  smaller  telescope  at  the  sun.  (The  two  tele- 
scopes are  in  the  same  vertical  plane  but  not  parallel,  the  angle 
between  them  being  equal  to  the  corrected  declination  of  the 
sun.)  By  means  of  the  tangent  screw  which  changes  the  in- 
clination of  the  larger  telescope,  keep  the  smaller  telescope  point- 
ing exactly  at  the  sun  until  it  ceases  to  move  upward  and  begins 
to  move  downward.  The  reading  of  the  vertical  circle  at  this 
highest  altitude  is  equal  to  the  co-latitude. 
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607.  Determination  of  the  Meridian  in  Higfi  Latitudes 
— Observations  by  Equal  Altitudes.* 

These  is  no  operation  in  the  fi^d-work  of  a  land  surveyor  that  is  fun- 
damentally more  important  than  the  establishment  of  a  correct  meridian 
Una  at  the  place  of  survey,  from  which  to  deflect  the  courses  of  boundaries. 

The  rules  for  surveying  public  lands  prohibit  a  surveyor  from  assuming 
a  probable  "variation"  of  the  magnetic  com.pass  to  govern  his  work. 
They  alao  prohibit  him  from  depending  on  a  variation  of  his  needle  through- 
out his  work,  though  he  may  liave  obtained  it  by  proper  means  at  the 
outs3t,  b3cau33  all  the  successive  courses  may  be  mfluenced  by  unluiown 
attraction. 

A  large  number  of  surveys  throughout  the  country  are  known  to  have 
b33n  recorded  with  untrua  courses,  regardless  of  these  requirements,  causing 
many  legil  complications. 

From  a  dssira  to  aid  surveyors  to  overcome  the  difficulties  known  to 
tmpadd  precision  in  this  clement  of  their  work,  especially  in  high  latitudes 
like  tho33  of  Alaska,  and  to  determine  exact  meridians  by  astronomic  means 
without  verv  elaborata  instruments,  some  suggestions  are  here  ofTered  as 
auxiliary  to  tlie  m-^ans  which  are  adapted  to  all  places. 

The  U39  of  equal  altitudes  has  received  slight  notice  in  a  few  works  on 
surveying,  but  ha?  not  been  set  forth  in  tiic  detailed  manner  api^Ued  to 
the  oth3r  processa^.  But  since  preparing  this  article  and  laying  it  aside 
for  consideration,  it  has  been  learned  that  this  i)rinciple  was  recommended 
to  th3  daputies  in  one  of  the  States'  by  instructions  issued  some  years  agp 
by  a  surveyor-general.  It  was  9ven  them  "as  being  available  in  emer- 
gencies,  calling  their  attention  to  the  advantages  in  such  cases  of  being 
abls  to  take  the  forenoon  observation,  go  on  with  the  survey  till  the  after- 
noon time  approached,  and  then  complete  the  set.  It  is  available  also  for 
P.M.  followed  by  a.m.  observation." 

Thus  the  writer  now  finds,  from  correspondence,  that  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  these  subjects  then  gave  full  indorsement  to  the  equal-altitude 
method  for  using  either  sun  or  star,  as  being  correct,  practical,  and  of 


important  utility  in  many  contingencies. 
The  instructions  now  ge         " 


J  generally  provided  require  that  the  meridian  be 
ascertained  by  observation  of  either  Polaris  or  the  sun;  and  that  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  solar  work  must  be  checked  and  confirmed  by  Polaris. 

VARIOUS  OBSTACLES 

to  compliance  with  these  rules  have  been  found  in  Alaska,  and  are  evident:— 

Polaris  being  from  55°  to  70°  above  the  horizon,  it  is  too  high  to  be  ob- 
served without  a  reflecting  eyepiece. 

Its  position  so  near  the  zenith  greatly  increases  any  instnunental  error, 
in  bringing  a  vertical  line  to  the  ground. 

It  is  obscured  by  daylight  during  several  months  in  the  summer  season. 

Fogs  and  mists  are  said  to  be  often  prevalent,  even  after  clear  days. 

The  sun  in  winter  reaches  only  a  small  elevation,  moving  in  a  low  arc, 
with  high  and  uncertain  refraction,  both  causes  unfavorable  to  accurate 
results. 

The  ordinary  solar  compass  or  transit  is  not  constructed  for  use  in  such 
latitudes,  and  special  constructions  are  inconvenient. 

Yielding  to  these  difficulties,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  common  but 
unauthorized  practice  to  disregiara  accuracy,  aswime  a  magnetic  declination, 
and  work  by  the  needle  only 

A  SIMPIiB  AND  PRACTICAL  MBTBOD 

is  therefore  very  desirable,  to  enable  surveys  to  be  made  with  eourses  that 
will  bear  the  test  of  a  correct  examiner.  Such  a  method  is  now  suggested, 
which  ma^  be  used  by  any  careful  observer  having  a  good  common  transit 
with  vertical  arc. 

*  This  article  is  a  reprint  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Barber,  published  in 
Michigan  Engineer  the  Proceedinge  of  the  Michigan  Engmeerino  &M^te 
for  1906. 
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This  prooesB  reqtdres  no  reflecting  eyepiece;  no  full  vertical  circle;  no 
mathematical  tables;  no  calculations  of  local  mean  time,  standard  time, 
sidereal  time,  or  astronomical  and  civil  day.  It  does  not  depend  on  the 
date  nor  the  hour  of  the  day.  nor  any  reckoning  of  culmination,  hour-angle, 
elongation^  or  polar  azimuth.  Neither  does  the  sun's  declination  or  the 
atmospheric  refraction  enter  at  all  into  the  calculation. 

Moreover,  should  there  be  unsuspected  error  in  the  graduation  or  setting 
of  the  vertical  arc,  or  some  defect  of  coUimation  in  the  telescope,  it  would 
equally  affect  both  parts  of  the  observer's  work,  and  produce  no  effect 
in  the  resulting  meridian. 

THE  METHOD  BT  EQUAL  ALIITaDES 

depends  on  the  fact  that  the  circumpolar  stars  describe  invariable  circular 
arcs  below  the  true  pole;  and  that  when  a  peg  is  set  on  the  ground  to 
mark  the  course  to  a  certain  star  when  west  of  north  at  an  altitude  of  say 
35°,  and  another  peg  is  afterward  set  to  mark  the  position  of  that  star 
when  it  has  passed  to  the  northeast  and  risen  to  the  same  precise  eleva- 
tion, the  meridian  of  the  transit  will  lie  exactly  midway  between  the  pegs. 
Hence  the  surveyor  may  be  advised  to  proceed  as  follows  in  any  latitude 
or  time  of  the  year  when  the  stars  are  sufficiently  discernible: — 

1.  Choose  a  suitable  station,  se'  transit  firmly  and  level  precisely,  by 
the  telescope  level  turned  in  all  directions. 

2.  Set  the  index  arm  for  vertical  angles  at  sero,  and  keep  it  tightly 
clamped  for  reading  elevation  angles. 

3.  Provide  suitable  illumination  for  cross-wires,  and  also  for  reading 
angles,  horizontal  and  vertical. 

4.  Select  a  conspicuous  star,  perhaps  30°  or  40°  from  the  pole,  which 
appears  two  hours  more  or  less  before  its  lower  culmination — that  is,  which 
stands  west  of  north  and  is  rapidly  descending.  Identify  this  star  beyond 
all  chance  of  error,  noting  it  on  a  diagram  for  certaintj'  some  hours  later. 

5.  Direct  the  telescope  to  this  point,  fixing  the  star  at  the  intersection 
of  the  cross-wires,  and  clamp  the  axis  so  it  will  retain  the  altitude  shown 
on  the  arc.  Read  and  note  down  the  angle  of  elevation,  and  read  more 
(han  once. 

6.  Unclamp  the  axis,  brin^  the  telescope  to  the  earth,  and  have  an 
assistant  drive  a  peg  in  Une  with  the  cross-wire,  from  3  to  5  chains  distant. 
A  candle  held  there  before  a  white  surface  will  exhibit  the  wire  and  give 
the  exact  point  for  a  tack. 

7.  Repeat  the  observation  once  or  twice,  at  intervals  of  10  or  15  minutes, 
for  confirmation  of  results,  marking  successive  pegs.  A,  B,  etc.,  with  degrees 
and  minutes  of  elevation  found. 

8.  Be  ready  to  observe  the  upward  path  of  the  same  star  after  it  has 
passed  east  below  the  pole.  Correct  the  leveling,  set  the  vertical  index 
succesaivdy  at  each  altitude  previously  noted  (beginning  with  the  lowest): 
and  when  the  star  (dia^nally  ascending  in  the  field  of  the  glass)  approaches 
the  horizontal  wire,  bnng  the  vertical  wire  also  upon  the  star  at  the  inter- 
section, using  the  slow-motion  screw  of  the  horizontal  plate. 

9.  Keep  the  plate  at  that  point,  bring  the  telescope  down,  and  set  peg 
in  line  as  before.  Repeat  the  process  for  each  observation  A,  B,  etc.,  taken 
before  midnight,  marking  each  peg  B,  A,  etc.,  with  the  elevation  in  figures. 

10.  Measure  the  arc  between  pe^  A  A  denoting  equal  altitude,  and  take 
one  half.  Lay  off  this  half  from  either  peg,  and  set  a  peg  and  tack  for  the 
true  meridian.  As  a  test  of  correctness,  the  middle  point  oetween  pegs  B  B 
and  between  C  C  should  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  one  first  found.  A 
single  pair  is  sufficient,  except  for  confirmation. 

BY  EQUAL  ALTITUDES  07  THE  BUN. 

In  this  operation  a  reflecting  eyepiece  with  dark  glass  will  be  necessary 
The  sun's  large  image  in  the  field  cannot  be  centered  as  truly  as  a  star.  It 
is  therefore  found  best  to  place  the  intersection  of  the  wires  at  the  lower 
limb  (apparently  the  sun's  upper  edge,  as  reversed  b^f  the  mirror)  and 
at  the  precise  point  of  tangency,  when  the  sun  is  just  leaving  the  horizontal 
wire,  apparently  descending,  with  the  vertical  wire  bisecting  its  disk. 

This  IS  convenient  for  the  forenoon  observations;  hence  at  the  corre- 
sponding times  after  noon,  with  the  proper  altitude  of  telescope,  one  must 
be  reskdy  at  the  moment  the  sun  (now  apparently  ascending)  first  reaches 
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the  kfirel  viie,  having  the  Tertieal  one  bifleet  the  son  by  the  point  of  taii> 

geney,  as  before 

The  {»air  of  pegs  in  this  case  will  be  set  soucheast  and  southwest  of  the 
station.  The  center  or  bisecting  line  of  the  included  arc  would  be  the 
meridian,  were  it  not  for  the  sun's  change  of  declination  in  the  intervening 
time.  This  slight  change  requires  a  calculation  for  correction,  which  the 
star  process  avoids.  The  formula  calls  for  a  short  arithmetical  process, 
witii  a  table  of  natural  sines. 

WORKINQ  BT   A.  SBFERBNCIB  MABK 

Instead  of  using  pegs  and  tacks  for  day-work  in  this  tine,  the  writer 
has  found  it  easier  to  use  a  reference  point  or  mark. 

On  April  17,  after  careful  leveling,  I  set  the  horizontal  plates  at  xero 
with  the  telescope  directed  at  a  distant  spire  for  my  mark.  Ciamp  the 
lower  plate  fast,  and  direct  the  telescope  to  the  sun,  observing  it  as  above 
3hown.  Find  by  the  horizontal  angle  that  the  sun's  azimuth  to  the  left  or 
east  of  the  spire  is  30°  27';  and  by  the  vertical  arc  1  find  his  altitude  47°  Od'. 
(The  semi -diameter  may  be  disregarded  in  each  pair  of  observations  if 
the  same  lim.b  of  the  sun  is  used  each  time.) 

For  the  corresponding  afternoon  observation,  I  have  the  index  of  alti- 
tude hxed  at  47°  09^,  and  watch  the  sun  rise  (apparently)  to  the  proper 
position.  At  the  right  moment  clamp  the  plate,  use  the  slow  motion,  and 
when  the  disk  is  in  position  find  from  the  horizontal  plate  that  the  sun  is 
84°  4d'  west  of  the  spire  or  mark. 

The  whole  arc  is  30°  27' +  84°  49^ »- 115°  IG';  and  the  bisecting  meridiss 
is  57°  38'  from  either  position  of  the  sun.  From  this  one  half  I  subtract 
the  first  azimuth  of  the  sun  from  the  mark;  57°  38' -30°  27' -27°  11'  as 
the  true  bearing  of  the  mark  from  the  uncorrected  meridian,  audit  apparently 
bears  S.  27°  Ir  £.  from  the  transit. 

THE   CORRECTION   TOR  DECLINATION 

at  or  near  the  tiines  of  the  solstices,  will  be  merely  theoretical,  as  an  hourly 
difference  of  declination  less  than  10  seconds  will  be  quite  negligible.  But 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  should  be  ascertained,  for  it  would  amount 
to  as  much  as  a  change  of  lO'  were  observations  taken  six  hours  apart  on 
September  2o,  in  latitude  65°. 

To  calculate  this  correction:  Take  one  half  the  change  in  declination 
between  observations  at  equal  altitude;  divide  tliese  mmutes  of  cdiange 
by  the  product  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude  by  the  sine  of  half  the  d'fiFer- 
ence  in  time  expressed  in  decrees  (15°  per  hour);  the  quotient  will  be  the 
minutes  of  arc  for  the  correction.  This  is  to  be  applied  from  south  to  west 
from  June  21  to  December  21  (decUnation  decreasing)  and  from  south  to 
east  the  rest  of  the  year. 

BXAMPUB  OF  ABOVE  OPBEATION 

on  April  17,  t"  latitude  39°,  n::ing  standard  watch-time;  second  and  third 
pairs  kA  observations,  the  first  pair  being  already  noted. 

B.  10 :  01  A.M.  altitude  40°  36'  azimuth  E.  from  mark  26°  07^ 

C.  10 :  16  A.M.  altitude  51°  48'  azimuth  £.  from  mark  21°  38^ 
C.  1  :  59  P.M.  altitude  61°  48'  azimuth  W.  from  mark  76°  00* 
B.    2  :  14  P.M.  altitude  49°  36'  azimuth  W.  from  mark  80°  29' 

The  sum  of  the  measured  arcs  of  the  B  B  positions,  26°  07'  +  8O*»  29'- 
106°  36'.  The  middle  point  for  meridian  is  at  53°  18'.  As  the  reference 
mark  is  26°  07'  from  the  forenoon  sun,  its  arc  from  the  south  meridian  point 
must  be  53°  18'  —  26°  07',  and  its  course  from  the  transit  is  again  fooad  S. 
27°  11'  E.     (Uncorrected.) 

The  third  pair.  CC,  gives  21°  38'  +  76°  00'-97°  38'.  One  half  of  this, 
or  48°  49',  less  21^  38',  gives  the  same  resulting  arc.  27°  11'. 

OOBRECnON   FOR   CHANGE   OF  DECUNATION 

One  half  of  the  change  on  that  day  in  4}  hours  was  1.9'.  The  ooeine 
of  the  latitude  39°  is  .78;  the  sine  of  half  the  difference  in  time  (2|  hours— 
«bout  32°)  is  .53;    their  product  is  .78X.53-w41.    Dividing  IjS^  by  41, 
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♦he  quotient  is  4i  minutes  of  arc  for  correction  of  the  south  meridian 
point  eastward.  This  gives  the  bearing  of  the  spire  or  marie  from  the  true 
nifiridian.  S.  27°  06'  30'^  E. 

THB  DIKECT  TRANSIT  OBSERVATION   OF  THB  BUM 

for  meridian  is  an  operation  highly  commended  bv  many;  and  with  a 
perfect  instrument  used  by  an  unerring  workman  it  should  be  wholly  relia- 
ble. Yet  the  writer  meets  numerous  capable  engineers  who  object  to  its 
use  and  will  not  depend  on  it. 

There  are  so  many  uncertainties  attending  its  use  by  unknown  persons 
with  the  possibly  disordered  insti-uments,  and  so  many  lines  nominally 
established  by  it  have  been  found  out  of  Umits.  that  the  method  has  not 
been  approved  in  tiie  Manual  of  Instructions  unless  the  results  are  verified 
by  the  independent  check  of  Polaris.  The  latter  being  direct  and  simple 
and  having  no  possible  connection  with  the  solar  methods,  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  as  the  court  of  last  resort  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the 
tedious  and  intricate  "direct  solar"  problems,  where  the  mean  of  repeated 
observations  is  apt  to  involve  repetition  of  error. 

To  use  the  sun  in  that  manner,  one  must  sacrifice  much  time,  in  the  best 
working  hours,  in  observing  and  in  solving  his  spherical  triangles,  usually 
under  conditions  of  physical  discomfort,  while  his  party  waits;  or  else  he 
must  proceed  to  work  and  secure  his  solution  at  another  time  and  place. 
Of  all  the  methods  of  taking  an  observation  for  meridian,  this  appears 
most  thickly  beset  with  chances  for  error.  The  result  is  certainly  atiected 
by  any  index  error  in  the  vertical  arc,  or  in  the  collimation  of  the  telescoi>e, 
unless  one  has  a  full  circle  annd  eliminates  the  error  by  reversing,  repeat- 
ing,  and  averaging.  Any  arithmetical  error  in  logarithmic  readings  or 
written  work  will  vitiate  the  results. 

The  surveyor  is  obliged  to  pay  due  regard  to  latitude  and  co-latitude, 
altitude  and  senith  distance,  declination  and  co-declination.  He  must 
take  care  of  bis  standard  time,  loniptude,  and  azimuth  from  reference 
mark.  The  exact  rrfraction  should  be  u'^ed,  with  due  regard  to  temper- 
ature, barometer,  and  humidity.  Having  safely  determined  all  these, 
he  is  then  ready  to  perform  his  calculation;  yet  at  last  mav  well  suspect 
whether  soiie  error  has  crept  in,  unless  he  has  some  independent  test. 

Such  a  check,  suited  to  the  latitude  of  Alaska  or  elsewhere,  is  believed 
to  be  found  in  the  method  of  equal  altitudes.  A  surveyor  may  set  a  tack 
beneath  his  star  at  ten  in  the  evening,  noting  its  altitude;  and  should  fog 
and  storm  set  in  for  a  day  or  a  week,  it  will  only  delay  but  not  defeat  his 
completion  of  the  work.  Whenever  it  clears  off  he  can  secure  his  counter 
observation  about  two  in  the  morning,  with  no  doubt  of  finding  the  correct 
meridian. 

The  foregoing  pages  wiU  not  appeal  strongly  to  surveyors  that  are  in* 
different  to  certain  precision,  and  averse  to  losing  sleep;  but  they  have  been 
approved  by  several  of  a  different  class — men  who  have  kept  many  a  long 
vigil  of  the  small  hours  to  secure  the  most  critical  use  of  Polaris,  and  lay 
oouFses  from  which  no  competent  inspector  could  materially  differ* 
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Lines  or  Equal  Magnetic  Declination  and  of  Equal  Annual  Change 

IN  THB  United  States  7ob  1920. 

The  lines  of  equal  magnetic  declination  (full  lines)  apply  to  January  1. 
1920.  East  of  the  line  marked  0  (agonio  line)  the  north  end  oi  tiw  eompaas 
needle  points  west  of  north,  west  of  that  line  it  points  east  of  north. 

The  north  end  of  the  compass  needle  is  moving  to  the  westward  for  i^oea 
east  of  the  line  of  no  change  and  to  the  eastward  for  places  west  of  that  line 
at  an  annual  rate  indicated  by  the  lines  of  equal  annual  change  (broken  lines) 
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TRIGONOMETRIC   FORMULA 


TBiooKOMirrBic  Fungtioms. 
Let  A  (Fig.  107)  a  angle  BAO  a  aro  BF^  and  let  the  radius  AT  «*  AB  <s 


We  then  have 

Bin^ 

^BO 

cos^ 

^AO 

tan^ 

=  !>»• 

cot  .<1 

=  HGF 

sec^ 

^AD 

ooeee  A 

^AQ 

versin  A 

^CFt=.  bb 

coTersX 

^BK^HL 

exsec^ 

=  BD 

<H)exBec^ 

=  B& 

chords 

^BF 

obordS^ 

^BI^2BO 

In  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC  (Fig.  107) 
Let  AB  =  c,AG^  b,  and  BC  =  a. 
We  then  have ; 


Fig.  1QT« 


1.  sin  A 

2.  COS  A 
8.  tan^ 
4.  cot  A 

6l  cosec  A 


as       —       SB  cos  B 

o 


s     -     «sin^ 
c 

=        J-       S3  cot  J? 


—     satanB 
a 


rr     =a  cosec  B 
o 


—     S3  sec^ 
a 


7.  vers  -4       s=  — ^—  =  covers  5 

8.  ezsec  -4    =  — , —  =  coezseo  B 

9.  covers  A  =  —^ —  =  versin  B 


10.    coezsec  A  = 


c 
o  ^  a 


s=  ezsec  i? 


11     a  ssoalnA^b tan ^ 


12.     b 
la     6 


e  COS  A  ss  a  cot  A. 


a 


sin  ui       cos^ 
ccosBss  6  cot  A 


15.      b  =ceinB  =  a  tan  B 


4«  o  5 

Id.      c  =    —   —fi  —  "i  ~» 
cos  B      em  B 


17.  a  =  f  (c4-6)(c-6) 

18.  6  =  i^(c  +  a)(o-a) 

19.  o  »  Va»-h6« 


20.      C?»00*  =  ^  +  B 


SI.  area  =  —^ 


ah 
2 
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Solution  or  Oblu^ub  Tkiakoum* 
B 


Fig.  106. 


GIVEN. 

80U0HT. 

WOKMVLM. 

22 

A,B,a 

C,6,c 

<*  — .     .  ®  -.  sfn  ^y|  J.  7n 

^~  amA^^^"^^-^ 

23 

A,a,h 

B,C,  c 

g*  ■•-•                       fl{n  ^ 

ain  .a  ' 

24 

C,o.6 

J^U4-5) 

^(^  +  ^=»90«-JiC 

25 

%{A^S) 

tanHU-B)=|^taiiHU  +  ^ 

26 

AB 

27 

6 

28 
29 

80 

o,6,c 

ttrea 

JC"=  J^JaftBin  C. 

Let »  =  JiSCa  +  6+c);sInJiJ^  ^J^^=^\^^Z^\ 

co^y^A  y  ^^^,-^;ta.>6^y  <V(;^-> 

81 

aln^^®^*^*-~"^^*-*'>^*-^>- 

"                          be                  • 

82 

area 

6c 

X"  =  V«  (s  -  a)  (»  -  b)  (s  -  c) 

83 

4,  B,  C,  a 

area 

p.      a«  sin  P .  sin  C 
28in^ 

TABLE  I. 

BLEVATI0M8  CORRESPONDING  TO  BAROMBTBIC  READINCJa* 


•  Takan  from  AniBDdix  10,  Report  of  U.  S.  Const  aiul  Oeoditio  Siuraj 


TABLE  n. 
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OORRECnOV  COEFFICIENTS  TO  BAROMETRIC  ELEVATIONS 
FOR  TEMPERATURE  AND  HUMIDITY.* 


t+e. 

C. 

Diff. 
for 
1* 

t+f. 

C, 

Diff. 
for 
1*. 

t+f. 

C. 

Diff. 
for 
1*. 

0* 
ID* 
20* 
30* 
40 
50* 
60* 

-0  1260 

-  .0915 

-  .0306 

-  .0693 

-  .0592 

-  .0136 

-  .0383 

10.9 
10.9 
10.8 
10  6 
10.6 
10.6 

60* 

70«» 

80* 

90* 

100* 

110* 

120* 

-0.0,380 

-  .0273 

-  .0166 

-  .0058 
+    .0049 
+    .0156 
+    .0232 

10.7 
10.7 
10.8 
10.7 
10.7 
10.6 

120* 

130* 

140* 

150 

160* 

170* 

180* 

+0.0262 
+    .0368 
+    .0472 
+    .0575 
+    .0677 
+    .0779 
+    .0879 

10.6 
10.4 
10.3 
10.2 
10.3 
10.0 

*  Comoiled  from  Tables  I  and  IV,  Report  of  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetio 
urvey  for  1881. 

TABLE  III. 

MOUNT  AND  VARIATION  OF  THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE   FROM 

ITS  MEAN  DAILY  POSITION. 

The  letters  E  and  W  indicate  which  side  of  the  mean  position  the  needle 
3ints. 


Season  and  Position  in 

Local  Mean  Time:  Morning  Hours. 

Latitude. 

6h. 

7h. 

8h. 

Min. 
1.9  E 

1.0  E 

4.4  E 
3.3  E 

5.7  E 
4.2  E 

3.1  E 
2.6  E 

9h. 

10  h. 

11  h. 

12  h. 

eoember,  January,  February: 

Latitude  37*  to  49* 

Latitude  25*  to  37* 

arch,  April,  May: 

LatitucTe  37*  to  49^ 

Tiatitude  25*  to  37* 

ine,  July,  August: 

Trfititude  3T»  to  49* 

Latitude  25*  to  37* 

!Dte'nber,October,November. 

lAtitude  37*  to  49* 

Iiatitude  25*  to  37* 

Min. 
0.7  E 
0.1  W 

2.6  E 
1.6  E 

4.0  E 
2.4  E 

1.8  E 
0.9  E 

Min. 
1.1  E 
0.1  E 

3.8  E 
2.8  E 

5.6  E 

4.0  E 

2.6  E 

2.1  E 

Min. 
2.2  E 

2.0  E 

3.5  E 

2.6  E 

4.6  E 
2.9  E 

2.6  E 

2.1  E 

Miti. 
i.5E 
2.2  E 

1.2  E 
1.1  E 

1.7  E 
0.6  E 

1.0  E 
0.6  E 

Min. 
0.1  W 
1.1  E 

1.6  E 
0.6  W 

1.6  E 
1.6  W 

1.5  E 
0.9  E 

Min. 

1.8  W 
0.6  W 

3.8  W 

1.9  W 

4.1  W 
2.8  W 

3.3  W 
2.1  W 

Season  and  Position  in 

Local  Mean  Time:  Afternoon  Hours. 

Iiatitude. 

Oh. 

Min. 
1.8W 
0.6  W 

3.8  W 

1.9  W 

4.1  W 
2.8  W 

3.3  W 
2.1  W 

1  h.     2  h. 

3h. 

4h. 

5h. 

6h. 

icember,  January  Febiuary: 

Latitude  37*  to  49* 

Latitude  25*  to  37* 

irch,  April,  May: 

Latitude  37*  to  49* 

Trfititude  25*  to  37* 

ne,  July,  August: 

Latitudfe  37*  to  49* 

Latitude  25*  to  37* 

pte  11  ber.October,  November : 

r^atitude  37*  to  49* 

Latitude  25*  to  37* 

Min. 
2.9  W 

1.5  W 

4.8  W 

2.6  W 

5.6  W 

3.2  W 

4.0  W 

2.3  W 

Min. 
2.8  W 
1.8  W 

4.6  W 

2.8  W 

6.6  W 
3.1  W 

3.4  W 

1.9  W 

Min. 

2.1  W 
1.6W 

3.8  W 
2.4  W 

4.6  W 
2.4  W 

2.3  W 

1.2  W 

Min. 
1.3  W 
LOW 

2.6  W 
1.6  W 

3.0  W 
1.6  W 

1.2W 
0.7  W 

Min. 
0.7  W 
0.4  W 

1.4  W 
0.9  W 

1.4W 
0.8  W 

0.6  W 
0.4  W 

Min. 
0.2  W 
0.1  W 

0.7  W 
0.6  W 

0.6  W 
0.4  W 

0.1  W 
0.2  W 
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Table  IV. 

LOCAL  MEAN  (ASTRONOMICAL)  TIME  OF  THE  CULMINATIONS 
AND  ELONGATIONS  OF  POLARIS  IN  THE  YEAR  1916. 

(Computed  for  Latitude  40*^  north  and  Longitude  90°  or  6  h.  west  of 

Greenwich.) 


Date. 

East 
Elongation. 

Upper  Cul- 
mination. 

West 
Elongation. 

Lower  Cul- 
mination. 

1916 
January  1 

h. 
0 

m. 
51.7 

h. 
6 

6 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

m. 
46.9 

51.6 
44.5 
49.2 
54.0 
58.8 
51.0 

h. 
12 

11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 

5 

4 
3 
2 

1 
0 

m. 
42.1 

46.8 
39.7 
44.4 
49.2 
54.0 
47.1 

52.0 
49.2 
54.2 
47.6 
52.8 
50.2 

h. 
18 

17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

m. 
44.9 

January  16 

February  1 

22 
21 
20 
19 
18 

17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 

12 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 

6 
4 
3 
2 

2 

52.5 
45.3 
50.1 
54.8 
59.6 
52.7 

57.7 
64.8 
59.9 
53.3 
58.5 
55.9 

01.1 
54.5 
69.8 
63.2 
68.3 
65.6 

00.6 
63.7 
68.6 
66.6 
00.4 

49.6 
42.5 

February  16 

47.2 

March  1 , 

52.0 

Idarch  16 

66.8 

April  1 

49.9 

April  15 

■§3- 
22 
21 
20 
19 
IS 

17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

60.0 
55  1 

48.5 
53.7 
51.1 

56.3 
49.7 
65.0 
48.4 
63.5 
50.7 

66.8 
48.9 
63.8 
60.8 
65.6 

64.8 

May  1 

52.0 

May  15 

57.0 

June  1 

50.4 

June  15 

55.6 

July  1 

53.0 

July  15 

■ST 

22 
21 
20 
19 
18 

17 
16 
15 
14 
13 

51.5 
44.9 
60.2 
43.6 
48.7 
45.9 

61.0 
44.1 
49.0 
46.0 
60.8 

58.2 

August  1 

51  7 

August  15 

56  9 

September  1 

50.3 

September  15 

55.4 

October  1 

52.7 

October  15 

22 
21 
20 
19 

THW 

November  1 

46  9 

November  15 

51  8 

December  1 

48  8 

December  15. 

53  6 

A.  To  refer  the  above  tabukar  quantities  to  years  other  than 
1916: 


For  year  1921 
1922 
1923 

1924 


add. 


1925 
1926 
1927 

1928  I 


1 . 6  minutee 

3.1 

4.5 

5.9 

2.0        ' 

3.3 

4.6 

6.9 

7.2       • 

3.3       < 

up  to  March  1 

on  and  after  March  1 


up  to  March  1 

on  and  after  March  1 


Day  of 

Month 

2  or  16 

3 

17 

4 

18 

5 

19 

6 

20 

7 

21 

8 

22 

9 

23 

10 

24 

11 

25 

12 

26 

13 

27 

14 

28 

29 

30 

31 
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B.  To  refer  to  any  calendar  day  other  than  the  ^rst  and  fifteenth 
of  each  month  subtract  the  qitanHties  below  jrom  the  tabular 
quantity  for  the  preceding  date: 

Minutes.        No.  of  Day?  Elapsed. 

3.9  1 

7.8  2 

11.8  3 

15.7  4 

19.6  6 
23.5  6 
27.4  7 
31.4  8 
35.3  9 
39.2  10 
43.1  11 
47.0  12 
51.0  13 

54.9  14 

58.8  15 

62.7  16 

C.  To  refer  the  table  to  Standard  time  and  to  the  civil  or  common 
method  of  reckoning: 

(a)  Add  to  the  tabular  quantities  four  minutes  for  every 
degree  of  longitude  the  place  is  west  of  the  standard  meridian 
and  SUBTRACT  when  the  place  is  east  of  the  standard  meridian. 

(6)  The  astronomical  day  begins  twelve  hours  after  the  civil 
day,  i.e.,  begins  at  noon  on  the  civil  day  of  the  same  date,  and 
is  reckoned  from  0  to  24  hours.  Consequently  an  astronomical 
time  less  than  twelve  hours  refers  to  the  same  civil  day,  whereas 
an  astronomical  time  greater  than  twelve  hours  refers  to  the 
nK>ming  of  the  next  civil  day. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  the  tabular  year  two  eastern  elonga- 
tions occur  on  January  14  and  two  western  elongations  on 
July  13.  There  are  also  two  upper  culminations  on  April  14  and 
two  lower  culminations  on  October  14.  The  lower  culmination 
either  follows  or  precedes  the  upper  culmination  by  11^  58"* .0. 

D.  To  refer  to  any  other  than  the  tabular  latitude  between  the 
limits  of  10^  and  50°  north:  Add  to  the  time  of  west  elongation 
0™.10  for  every  degree  south  of  40°  and  subtract  from  the  time 
of  west  elongation  0™.16  for  every  degree  north  of  40°.  Reverse 
these  operations  for  correcting  times  of  east  elongation. 

E.  To  refer  to  any  other  than  the  tabular  longitude:  Add  0°*.16 
for  each  15°  east  of  the  ninetieth  meridian  and  subtract  0"*.16 
for  each  15°  west  of  the  ninetieth  meridian. 

Note.  In  the  Practical  Suggestions  on  page  357  are  given  complete 
directions  for  applying  the  above  rules,  together  with  an  example  illustrat- 
ing the  method  of  finding  the  time  of  elongation. 

Table  IV  and  the  accompanying  rules  have  been  kindly  fur- 
nished for  this  book  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey. 
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Table  V. 

AZIMUTH    OF    POLARIS    WHEN    AT    ELONGATION    FOR    ANY 

YEAR  BETWEEN  1921  AND  1928. 


Lati- 
tude. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

20° 

1°  11'. 4 

I'll'.O 

1<'10'.7 

1°  10'. 4 

1°10'.0 

1*'09'.7 

1*'09'.4 

l«»09'.l 

21 

11  .8 

11  .6 

11  .2 

10  .8 

10  .5 

10  .2 

09  .8 

09  .5 

22 

12  .3 

12  .0 

11  .6 

11  .3 

11  .0 

10  .6 

10.3 

10  .0 

23 

12  .8 

12  .6 

12  .2 

11  .8 

11  .5 

11  .2 

10  .8 

10  .5 

24 

13  .4 

13  .0 

12  .7 

12  .4 

12  .0 

11  .7 

11  .4 

11  .0 

25 

14  .0 

13  .6 

13  .3 

13.  0 

12  .6 

12  .3 

11  .9 

11  .6 

26 

14  .7 

14  .2 

13  .9 

13  .6 

13  .2 

12  .9 

12  .5 

12  .2 

27 

15  .2 

14  .9 

14  .6 

14  .2 

13  .9 

13  .5 

13  .2 

12  .8 

28 

15  .9 

15  .6 

15  .2 

14  .9 

14  .6 

14  .2 

13.  8 

13.  5 

29 

16  .6 

16  .3 

16  .0 

15  .6 

15  .2 

14  .9 

14  .6 

14  .2 

30 

17  .4 

17  .0 

16  .7 

16  .4 

16  .0 

15  .6 

15  .3 

14  .9 

31 

18  .2 

17  .9 

17  .5 

17  .2 

16  .8 

16  .4 

16  .1 

15  .7 

32 

19  .1 

18  .7 

18  .3 

18  .0 

17  .6 

17  .2 

16  .9 

16  .5 

33 

19  .9 

19  .6 

19  .2 

18  .8 

18  .5 

18  .1 

17  .8 

17  .4 

34 

20  .9 

20  .5 

20  .1 

19  .8 

19  .4 

19  .0 

18  .6 

18  .3 

35 

21  .8 

21  .5 

21  .1 

20  .7 

20  .4 

20  .0 

19  .6 

19  .2 

36 

22  .9 

22  .5 

22  .1 

21  .7 

21  .4 

21  .0 

20  .6 

20  .2 

37 

24  .0 

23  .6 

23  .2 

22  .8 

22  .4 

22  .0 

21  .6 

21  .3 

38 

25  .1 

24  .7 

24  .3 

23  .9 

23  .6 

23  .2 

22  .8 

22  .4 

39 

26  .3 

25  .8 

25  .5 

25  .1 

24  .7 

24  .3 

23  .9 

23  .5 

40 

27  .5 

27  .1 

26  .7 

26  .3 

25  .9 

25  .5 

25  .1 

24  .7 

41 

28  .8 

28  .4 

28  .0 

27  .6 

27  .2 

26  .8 

26  .4 

26  .0 

42 

30  .2 

29  .8 

29  .4 

29  .0 

28  .6 

28  .2 

27  .8 

27  .3 

43 

31  .8 

31  .2 

30  .8 

30  .4 

30  .0 

29  .6 

29  .1 

28  .7 

44 

33  .2 

32  .8 

32  .4 

31  .9 

31  .5 

31  .1 

30  .6 

30  .2 

45 

34  .8 

34  .4 

34  .0 

33  .5 

33  .1 

32  .6 

32  .2 

31  .8 

46 

36  .5 

36  .1 

35  .6 

35  .2 

34  .8 

34  .3 

33  .9 

33  .4 

47 

38  .3 

37  .9 

37  .4 

37  .0 

36  .5 

36  .1 

35  .6 

35  .2 

48 

40  .2 

39  .8 

39  .3 

38  .8 

38  .4 

37  .9 

37  .4 

37  .0 

49 

42  .2 

41  .7 

41  .3 

40  .8 

40  .3 

39  .9 

39  .4 

38  .9 

60*' 

1«44'.3 

1°43'.8 

1*43'.  4 

1*42'.  9 

1*'42'.4 

1*41'. 9 

1<'41'.4 

i°4r.o 
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The  Table  on  the  opposite  page  was  computed  with  mean 
declination  of  Polaris  for  each  year.  A  more  accurate  result 
wiU  be  had  by  applying  to  the  tabular  values  the  following 
correction,  which  aepen(£  on  the  difference  of  the  mean  and  the 
apparent  place  of  the  star.  (See  Note  in  Art.  606.)  The 
deduced  azimuth  will,  in  general,  be  correct  within  0'.3. 


For  Middle  of 

Correction 

For  Middle  of 

Correction 

January 

-0  .4 
-0  .3 
0  .0 
-fO  .1 
-f  0  .2 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

+0'.2 

February 

+  0  .1 

March 

-0  .1 

April 

-0  .4 

May 

-0    6 

June 

-0  .8 

The  azimuths  in  Table  V  are  reckoned  clockwise  from  the 
true  north  for  the  eastern  elongation,  and  counterclockwise 
from  the  true  north  for  the  western  elongation.  For  inter- 
mediate latitudes  values  may  be  obtained  by  interpolation 
without  in  general  exceeding  an  error  of  0'.3. 

Table  V  and  the  supplementary  table  have  been  kindly  fur- 
nished by  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetie 
Survey  for  publication  in  this  book. 
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TABLE  VI.    DEGREES  AND  TIME. 


TO  REDUCE  DEGREES  TO  TIME. 

TO  REDUCE  TIME  TO  DEQREBS. 

e 

H.M. 

0 

t 
It 

61 
52 
53 
54 
55 

H.M. 

101 
102 
108 
104 
106 

If 

1 

1 

M. 

S. 

T. 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 

•  / 

M. 

o    / 

/ 
// 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

/  // 

a 

T. 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

/   // 

8. 

T. 

S. 

T. 

//  /// 

//  /// 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

3 
8 
8 
3 
8 

24 

28 
32 
36 
40 

6  A 

r  48 

J  62 

6  56 

7  0 

1 

n 

2 
f 

15 

22* 

30 

87* 

45 

0  15 
080 
045 

1  0 
1  15 

12  45 

13  0 
13  15 
13  90 
13  45 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

24 
28 
82 
36 
40 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

8 
8 
3 
3 
4 

44 
48 
52 
56 
0 

106 
107 
106 
109 
110 

9    4 
7  8 
7  12 

7  16 
720 

3( 
4 

4i 
5 

52* 

60 

67* 

75 

82* 

6 

7 

.  8 

9 

10 

1  80 

1  46 

2  0 
2  15 
280 

56 

57 

58 
59 
60 

14  0 
14  15 
14  80 

14  45 

15  0 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

44 
48 
52 
56 
0 

61 
62 
68 
64 
65 

4 

8 
12 
16 
20 

115 
120 
125 
180 

i;« 

7  40 

8  0 
820 
640 

9  0 

6 
6* 

7 

1* 

90 

97* 
105 
112* 
120 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

2  46 

3  0 
3  16 
880 
845 

61 
62 
63 
•4 
65 

15  15 
15  30 

15  45 
]«  0 

16  15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
90 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

24 
28 
32 
96 
40 

140 
145 
150 
T55 
160 

920 

940 

10  0 

10  20 

10  40 

8* 
9 

10 
10^ 

127* 

135 

142* 

150 

167* 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

4  0 

4  15 

4  SO 
445 

5  0 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

16  80 

16  45 

17  0 
17  IS 
17  30 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

24 
28 
32 
86 
40 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

5 

44 
48 
52 
66 
0 

165 
170 
175 
180 
135 

11  0 
1120 

11  40 

12  0 
12  20 

11 

Hi 

12 

12* 
13 

165 

172* 

180 

187* 

195 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

5  15 
580 
645 

6  0 
6  16 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

17  45 

16  0 

18  IS 
18  30 
38  45 

26 
27 

28 
29 
SO 

2 

44 
48 
52 
56 
0 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 

5 
6 
5 
5 
5 

4 

8 

n 

16 
20 

190 
195 
200 
205 
210 

12  40 

13  0 
13  20 

13  40 

14  0 

14 

14i 

15 

15* 

202* 

210 

217* 

225 

232* 

96 
27 
28 
29 
30 

630 
645 
7  0 

7  15 
780 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

19  0 
19  IS 
19  30 

19  45 

20  0 

31 

32 
33 
34 
85 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

6 

5 
5 
5 
5 

24 
28 
32 
86 
40 

215 
220 
225 
230 
235 

14  20 

14  40 

15  0 
15  20 
15  40 

16 
16* 
17 
17* 

18 

240 

247* 

255 

262* 

270 

81 
32 
83 
84 
35 

745 
8  0 
8  15 
830 
845 

81 
82 

88 
84 
85 

20  15 
20  80 

20  45 

21  0 
21  15 

36 
37 
38 
89 
40 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

24 
28 
32 
36 
40 

86 
87 
98 
89 
90 

5 
5 

5 
6 

44 
48 
52 
56 
0 

240 
245 
250 
;»5 
260 

16  0 
16  20 

16  40 

17  0 
17  20 

18* 
19 

20 
20* 

285 
292* 
800 
307* 

36 
87 
38 
39 
40 

9  0 
9  15 
930 
9  46 
10  0 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

2180 

21  45 

22  0 
22  15 
&90 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

2 
2 
2 
2 
8 

44 

48 

52 

56 

0 

91 
92 
98 
94 
96 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

270 
-.280 
290 
300 
310 

18  0 

18  40 

19  20 

20  0 
20  40 

21 

21* 

22 

22* 

23 

816 

822* 

330 

337* 

345 

41 
42 
48 
44 
45 

10  15 
10  80 

10  45 

11  0 
11  15 

91 
98 
98 
94 
96 

22  45 
28  0 
28  15 

23  80 
28  45 

46 
47 
46 
49 
60 

3 
8 
8 
8 
8 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

24 

28 

86 
40 

320 
330 
840 
350 

860J 

21  20 
23  0 

22  40 

23  20 

24  0 

28* 
24 

352* 
360 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

11  80 

11  45 

12  0 
12  15 
12  80 

96 
97 
96 
90 
100 

84  0 
94  15 
24  30 
94  45 

85  0 
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TABLE  VII. 

REFRACTIONS  IK    TERMS   OF  LATITUDE.   HOUH-ANGLE,  AND 

SUN'S  DECLINATION. 


A  Tablb  of  Mba.n  Rsfractiovs  i>r  Declx^tatiox  to  bb  Usbo  with  thb 

Solar  Attachm£nt. 

Apply  to  the  Declination  as  Found  in  the  Ephemeris. 


• 

Dedinations. 

% 

0 

For  liatitude  20*. 

+  20* 

+  15*» 

+  10* 

+  5* 

0* 

-6° 

-10* 

-15» 

~20« 

Oh 

0" 

05" 

10" 

15" 

21" 

27" 

83" 

40" 

48" 

2 

03 

07 

13 

18 

24 

30 

86 

44 

52 

3 

06 

13 

18 

24 

30 

36 

44 

52 

1'02 

4 

17 

22 

28 

35 

42 

50 

r  00 

1'  11 

1  26 

5 

39 

47 

67 

ro7 

1'20 

r37 

2  00 

2  32 

3  25 

For  Latitude  SO**. 


9  h 

10" 

15" 

21" 

27" 

33" 

40" 

48" 

57' 

1'08" 

2 

14 

19 

25 

31 

38 

46 

54 

1'05 

1  18 

3 

20 

26 

32 

39 

47 

55 

ro6 

1  19 

1  36 

4 

32 

39 

46 

52 

ro6 

r  19 

1  35 

1  67 

2  29 

5 

I'OO 

1'  10 

r24 

1'52 

2  07 

2  44 

3  46 

5  43 

13  06 

For  Latitude  40*. 


0  h 

21" 

27" 

33" 

40" 

48" 

57" 

1'  08" 

r  21" 

r39^ 

2 

25 

32 

39 

46 

52 

1'  06 

1  19 

1  35 

1  57 

3 

33 

40 

48 

57 

1'08 

1  21 

1  38 

2  02 

2  36 

4 

47 

55 

1'  06 

V  19 

1  36 

1  58 

2  30 

3  21 

4  59 

5 

1'  15 

1'31 

1  51 

2  20 

3  05 

4  25 

7  34 

25  18 

For  Latitude  50*. 


0  h 

2 

3 

4 

1' 

5 

1 

33" 

40" 

48" 

67" 

1'08" 

1'  21" 

1'39" 

2' 02" 

2^36" 

38 

46 

55 

r  06 

1  18  ' 

1  35 

1  57 

2  28 

3  19 

47 

56 

r  06 

1  19 

1  36 

2  29 

2  31 

3  23 

5  02 

02 

1'  14 

1  29 

1  48 

2  16 

2  58 

4  18 

6  59 

19  47 

30 

1  61 

2  19 

3  04 

4  22 

7  28 

24  10 

For  Latitude  60*. 

0  h 
2 

3 

4 

5 

48" 

54 

1'03 

1  18 

1  46 

57" 
1'04 
1  15 

1  34 

2  11 

1'  08" 
1  17 
1  30 

1  56 

2  50 

1'  21" 
1  33 

1  51 

2  28 

3  57 

1'  39" 

1  54 

2  20 

3  18 
6  21 

2'  02" 

2  24 

3  04 

4  50 
15  32 

2'  36" 

3  12 

4  24 
8  53 

3'  33" 
4  38 
7  31 

5'23<' 
8  16 
24  44 

£50  TABLE  ■Vlll. 
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TABLE    IX. 

BEDDCTION  OF  INCLINED  DISTANCEa  TO  THE  HORIZONTAL. 


II 

cUn«d  DiBta 

DM -100 

eet. 

Slope,      Com 

■ction 

Horliontal 
DixLuace. 

Slope. 

OomctlDn. 

IMsUnce.  | 

0"  ay     

100.000 

8-  00- 

OVti 

M.fttr    1 

80              0 

66i  ■ 

in.9Qa 

SO 

I'uUB 

■a 

VM 

1     00          0 

M.tns 

S    00 

St 

-.<x> 

so          0 

oo.geo 

SO 

&» 

3       OD               P 

Mtsa 

10   00 

at 

90              0 

OM 

os.m 

90 

g     00              0 

00.803 

11    00 

1.8ST 

» 

IPS 

BO              0 

S0  8IS 

10 

£.004 

4     00              0 

IN  7SS 

BI4 

■0           0 

aw 

1IB69I! 

so 

m 

s    00         0 

S8l 

oo.siu 

la  00 

r. 

at 

ao           0 

t!7S3 

a    00          0 

14    00 

a.  970 

Vi 

to            ( 

so 

8.18S 

K 

SIS 

15    00 

)  407 

« 

so          0 

8M 

BS.Iil 

■  .tS7 

SfS 
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TABLES. 


Table  X. 

8TADIA  REDtJCTIONS  FOR  READING  100. 


0** 

1 

0 

2 

o 

8 

0 

MlnutAS 

AU-lXft  \A  l/^0« 

Hor. 

Diflf. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

0' 

100.00 

.00 

99.97 

1.74 

99.88 

3.49 

99.73 

6.23 

2 

t» 

.06 

ti 

1.80 

99.87 

3.55 

99.  W 

5.28 

4 

u 

.12 

«t 

1.86 

ti 

3.60 

99.71 

5.34 

fl 

»< 

.17 

90.96 

1.92 

it 

3.66 

M 

5.40 

8 

»t 

.23 

it 

1.98 

99.86 

3.72 

99.70 

5.46 

10 

«t 

.29 

tt 

2.04 

it 

3.78 

99.69 

5.52 

12 

»« 

.85 

tt 

2.09 

99.85 

8.84 

•t 

5.57 

14 

it 

.41 

99.95 

2.15 

it 

8.90 

99.68 

5.63 

16 

«( 

.47 

it 

2.21 

99.84 

3.95 

ii 

5.69 

18 

14 

.62 

(i 

2.27 

it 

4.01 

99.67 

5.75 

20 

It 

.58 

it 

2.33 

99.83 

4.07 

99.66 

5.80 

22 

it 

.64 

99.94 

2.38 

it 

4.13 

tt 

5.86 

24 

(( 

,70 

ti 

2.44 

99.82 

4.18 

99.65 

5.02 

26 

09.99 

.76 

ti 

2.50 

it 

4.24 

99.64 

5.98 

28 

ti 

.81 

99.93 

2.56 

99.81 

4.30 

99.63 

6.04 

30 

tt 

.87 

it 

2.62 

ti 

4.36 

ti 

6.09 

82 

(t 

.93 

if 

2.67 

99.80 

4.42 

99.62 

6.15 

84 

tt 

.99 

tt 

2.73 

tt 

4.48 

ti 

6.21 

86 

tt 

1.05 

99.92 

2.79 

99.79 

4.53 

99.61 

6.27 

88 

tt 

1.11 

It 

2.85 

ti 

4.59 

99.60 

6.83 

40 

tt 

1.16 

it 

2.91 

99.78 

4.65 

99.59 

6.88 

42 

tt 

1.22 

99.91 

2.97 

ti 

4.71 

it 

6.44 

44 

17)7  ("O 

1.28 

tt 

3.02 

99.77 

4.76 

99.58 

6.50 

46 

it 

1.34 

99.90 

3.08 

tt 

4.8-2 

99.57 

6.66 

48 

tt 

1.40 

it 

8.14 

99.76 

4.88 

99.56 

6.61 

60 

t* 

1.45 

it 

8.20 

ii 

4.94 

ti 

6.67 

62 

(t 

1.61 

99.89 

3.26 

99.75 

4.99 

99.55 

6.78 

64 

41 

1.67 

ti 

3.31 

99.74 

6.05 

99.54 

6.78 

66 

99.97 

1.63 

ft 

3.87 

it 

6.11 

99.58 

6.84 

68 

it 

1.69 

99.88 

3.43 

99.73 

6.17 

99.52 

6.90 

60 

tt 

1.74 

ii 

3.49 

ti 

6.28 

99.51 

6.96 

c- 

\-f=    .76 

.75 

.01 

.75 

.02 

.75 

.03 

.75 

.05 

c- 

-/=i.oo 

1.00 

.01 

1.00 

.03 

1.00 

.04 

1.00 

.06 

c- 

-/=5l.26 

1.26 

.02 

1.25 

.08 

1.26 

.05 

1.25 

.06 
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Tablb  Z. 
fltadia  bbductions  for  bbadiko  100. 


4 

D 

5 

0 

6 

o 

7 

o 

Minntefl 

SMA»»M  %MV\^%»m 

Hor. 

Dili. 

Hor. 

Diflf. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Dtet. 

Elev. 

Dist. . 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

c 

00.51 

6.06 

09.24 

8.68 

08.01 

10.40 

08.51 

13.10 

2 

tt 

7.03 

00.33 

8.74 

96.90 

10.45 

06.60 

13.15 

4 

00.50 

7.07 

99.33 

8.80 

98.88 

10.51 

08.48 

13.31 

6 

90.49 

7.13 

09.31 

8.86 

08.87 

10.57 

68.47 

13.36 

8 

90.48 

7.10 

00.20 

8.91 

08.86 

10  02 

98.46 

13. .33 

10 

99.47 

7.25 

00.19 

8.97 

06.85 

10.68 

08.44 

12.38 

19 

09.46 

7.80 

90.18 

9.08 

96.83 

10.74 

98.46 

12.43 

14 

u 

7.86 

90.17 

9.08 

96.83 

10.79 

08.41 

13.49 

16 

90.45 

7.42 

00.16 

9.14 

08.81 

10.85 

08  40 

13.55 

18 

99.44 

7.48 

00.15 

9.30 

08.80 

10  91 

08.89 

13.60 

SO 

99.43 

7.53 

00.14 

9.3S 

08.78 

10.96 

08.87 

12.66 

23 

90.43 

7.60 

00.18 

9.81 

08.77 

11.03 

08.86 

12.72 

24 

99.41 

7.65 

00.11 

9.37 

oe.ro 

11.08 

98.84 

12.77 

26 

99.40 

7.71 

00.10 

9.43 

06.74 

11.13 

08.88 

13.86 

28 

90.39 

7.76 

00.00 

9.48 

98.78 

11.10 

06.81 

12.88 

60 

00.88 

7.»i 

90.08 

0.54 

98.72 

11.95 

08.29 

12.94 

89 

00.38 

7.88 

00.07 

0.60 

98.71 

11.30 

06.28 

18.00 

64 

00.87 

7.04 

00.06 

0.66 

98.69 

11.36 

06.37 

18.06 

66 

90.36 

7.00 

00.05 

0.71 

96.68 

11.43 

08.25 

18.11 

88 

90.35 

8.06 

00.04 

0.77 

98.67 

11.47 

98.24 

13.17 

40 

90.34 

8.11 

00.08 

0.83 

96.65 

11.53 

06.82 

18.32 

42 

09..38 

8.17 

09.01 

0.88 

98.64 

11.50 

96.20 

13.28 

44 

99.83 

8.22 

00.00 

0.04 

98.63 

11.64 

98.10 

18.33 

46 

99.31 

8  28 

08.00 

10.00 

98.61 

11.70 

98.17 

13  39 

48 

99.30 

8.34 

9o.ot5 

10.05 

98.60 

11.76 

98.16 

18.45 

60 

90.20 

8.40 

08.07 

10.11 

96.58 

11.81 

98.14 

18.50 

53 

00.38 

8.45 

98.96 

10.17 

98.57 

ii.8r 

98.18 

18.56 

54 

90.27 

8.51 

98.94 

10.33 

98.56 

11.03 

98.11 

13.61 

56 

00.^ 

8.57 

98.93 

10.38 

W).04 

11.06 

08.10 

13.67 

68 

00.25 

8.63 

98.93 

10.34 

98..')3 

12.04 

98.08 

18.73 

60 

00.24 

8.68 

96.91 

10.40 

98.51 

19.10 

98.06 

18.78 

c- 

h/=    .76 

.75 

.06 

.75 

.0? 

.75 

.08 

.74 

.10 

c- 

-f=1.00 

1.00 

.03 

.09 

.00 

.99 

.11 

.99 

.13 

c- 

-/=1.26 

1.25 

.10 

1.34 

.11 

1.24 

.14 

1.24 

.16 
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Tablb  X. 

STADIA   BBDUCTIONS  FOR  READING  100. 


8 

o 

9 

o 

10° 

u-     1 

Minutes. 

^MAMMM\M%^\^*99 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

c 

98.06 

13.78 

97.55 

15.45 

96.98 

17.10 

96.36 

18.78 

2 

98.05 

13.84 

97.53 

15.51 

96.96 

17.16 

96  84 

18.78 

4 

98.03 

13.89 

97.62 

15.56 

96.94 

17.21 

96.32 

28.84 

6 

98.01 

13.95 

97.50 

15.62 

96.92 

17.36 

96.29 

18.89 

8 

98.00 

14.01 

97.48 

15.67 

d6.90 

17.32 

96.37 

18.95 

10 

97.98 

14.06 

97.46 

15.73 

96.88 

17.37 

96.35 

19.00 

13 

97.97 

14.12 

97.44 

15.78 

96.86 

17.43 

96.33 

19.05 

14 

97.95 

14.17 

97.43 

15.84 

96.84 

17.48 

96.21 

10.11 

16 

97.93 

14.23 

97.41 

15.89 

96.82 

17.54 

96.18 

19.16 

18 

97.92 

14.98 

97.39 

15.95 

96.80 

17.59 

96.16 

10.21 

20 

97.90 

14.34 

97.87 

16.00 

96.78 

17.65 

96.14 

19.37 

38 

97.88 

14.40 

87.85 

16.06 

96.76 

17.70 

96.18 

10.32 

34 

97.87 

14.45 

97.33 

16.11 

96.74 

17.76 

96.09 

19.88 

36 

97.95 

14  51 

97.31 

16.17 

96.72 

17.81 

96.07 

19.43 

28 

97.83 

14.56 

97.^9 

16.22 

96.70 

17.86 

96.05 

19.48 

80 

97.8^ 

14.62 

97.28 

16.28 

96.68 

17.93 

96.03 

19.54 

83 

97.80 

14.67 

97.26 

16.33 

96.66 

17.97 

96.00 

19.59 

84 

97.78 

14.73 

97.24 

16.39 

96.64 

18.03 

95.98 

19.64 

36 

97.76 

14.79 

97.22 

16.44 

96.62 

18.06 

95.96 

19.70 

88 

97.75 

14.84 

97.20 

16.50 

96.60 

18.14 

95.98 

19.75 

40 

97.73 

14.90 

97.18 

16.55 

96.57 

18.19 

95.91 

19.80 

48 

97.71 

1495 

97.16 

16.61 

96.56 

18.34 

95.89 

19.86 

44 

97.69 

15.01 

97.14 

16.66 

96.53 

18.30 

95.86 

19.9! 

46 

97.68 

15.06 

97.12 

16.72 

96.51 

18.35 

95.84 

19.96 

48 

97.66 

15.12 

97.10 

16.77 

96.49 

18.41 

95.83 

30.08 

60 

97.64 

15.17 

97.08 

16.83 

96.47 

18.46 

95.79 

30.07 

68 

97.63 

16.23 

97.06 

16.88 

96.45 

18.51 

95.77 

30.13 

54 

97.61 

15.28 

97.04 

16.94 

96.42 

18.57 

95.75 

30.18 

56 

97.59 

15.34 

97  02 

16.99 

96.40 

18.62 

95.72 

30.23 

58 

97.57 

15.40 

97.00 

17.05 

96.38 

18.68 

95.70 

20.38 

60 

97.55 

15.45 

96.98 

17.10 

96.36 

18.73 

95.68 

30.84 

c- 

h/=    .75 

.74 

.11 

.74 

.12 

.74 

.14 

,78 

.15 

c- 

-/  =  t.oo 

.99 

.15 

.99 

.16 

.98 

.18 

.98 

.90 

c- 

-/=1.25 

1.23 

.18       1.23 

.21 

1.23 

.23 

1.83 

.85 
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Table  X, 

8TADTA  REDUCTIONS  FOR  READING  lOOl 


12** 

ir 

14" 

»•  1 

Minutes. 

*K&  *  AS  >A  fl/^^iS  • 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

Dlff. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Di8t. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

EleT. 

(y 

»5.68 

80.34 

94.94 

21.92 

94.15 

23.47 

98.30 

85.00 

8 

95.65 

80.39 

94.91 

21.97 

94.12 

28.52 

9P.27 

85.05 

4 

96.63 

80.44 

94.89 

82.02 

94.09 

23.58 

93.24 

85.10 

6 

95.61 

80.60 

94.86 

22.08 

94  07 

83.63 

93.21 

85.15 

8 

95-58 

80.55 

94.84 

2-,M3 

94  04 

23.68 

93.18 

85.80 

10 

95.56 

80.60 

94.81 

88.18 

94.01 

83.78 

93.16 

85.85 

18 

95.63 

20.66 

94.79 

28.83 

93  98 

28.78 

98.18 

85.80 

14 

C5.51 

80.71 

94.76 

88.88 

93  95 

83.88 

93.10 

85.35 

16 

95.49 

80,76 

94  73 

28.34 

93  03 

23.88 

93.07 

85.40 

18 

95.46 

20.81 

94.7! 

82.89 

93.90 

83.98 

93.04 

85.45 

80 

95.44 

80.87 

94.68 

88.44 

93.67 

83.99 

93.01 

85.50 

28 

95.41 

80.98 

94.66 

28.49 

93.84 

84.04 

92.98 

26.55 

84 

95.89 

20.97 

91.63 

28.64 

93.81 

84.09 

92.95 

25  60 

86 

95.86 

81.08 

94.60 

8i.60 

93.79 

84.14 

92  92 

25.65 

88 

95.34 

81.08 

94.58 

28.65 

93.76 

84.19 

92.89 

25.70 

ao 

95.38 

81.13 

04.55 

88.70 

93.73 

84.84 

92.86 

85.75 

8-3 

95.29 

21.18 

91.58 

28.75 

98.70 

84.89 

92  88 

26.80 

84 

95.87 

81.84 

94.50 

28.80 

93.67 

84..31 

98.80 

25  85 

36 

95.84 

81.89 

94.47 

82.85 

93.65 

24.89 

92.77 

85.90 

88 

95.88 

81  84 

94.44 

28.91 

98.  €J 

84.44 

98.74 

25.95 

40 

95.19 

81.89 

94.48 

82.96 

93.59 

84.49 

92.71 

86.00 

48 

95.17 

81.45 

94  89 

88  01 

98. "56 

84.55 

98  68 

86.05 

44 

95.14 

81.50 

94.36 

88.06 

93.53 

84.  (« 

92.65 

86.10 

46 

9.-..  18 

21.55 

94  34 

83.11 

93.50 

24.65 

9>.02 

86.16 

48 

95.09 

21.60 

91.31 

83.16 

93.47 

24.70 

92.  .59 

86.20 

50 

95.07 

81.66 

94.28 

83.88 

93.45 

24.75 

92.56 

86.85 

68 

95.04 

21.71 

94.86 

28.87 

93.42 

24.80 

92.58 

26.80 

54 

«i.08 

21.76 

94.83 

28.32 

93.39 

24.  »S 

92.49 

86.35 

56 

94.99 

21.81 

94.20 

23  37 

03.36 

21.90 

92.46 

86.40 

58 

91.97 

21.87 

94.17 

23.4.' 

93.3:^ 

24.95 

92.48 

26.45 

60 

94.94 

21.92 

94.15 

28.47 

93. :W 

25.00 

92.40 

26.50 

c4-/=    .75 

.73 

.16 

.73 

.17 

.73 

.19 

72 

.20 

c  4-/ =1.00 
c+/=1.85 

.98 

.88 

.97 

.23 

.97 

.25 

.96 

.27 

1.88 

.87 

1.81 

.89 

1.21 

.81 

1.20 

.84 
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8TADTA  BEDUCTIONS  FOR  BBADIKO  IOQL 


16^ 

17" 

ir 

19"        1 

Minutes. 

Hor. 

DiflP. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

DJflP. 

H.»r. 

Diff. 

Dist. 

Kiev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

0' 

92.40 

26.50 

91.45 

27.96 

90.45 

29.39 

89.40 

30.78 

2 

92.37 

26.55 

91.42 

28.01 

90.42 

29.44 

89  30 

30.83 

4 

92.34 

26.59 

91.39 

28.06 

90.38 

29.48 

89.33 

30.87 

6 

92.31 

26.64 

91.35 

28.10 

90.35 

29.53 

89.29 

30.92 

8 

92.28 

26.69 

9t.32 

28.15 

90.31 

29.58 

89.26 

80.97 

10 

92.25 

26.74 

91.29 

28.20 

90.28 

29.62 

89.22 

31.01 

12 

92.22 

26.79 

91.26 

28.25 

90.24 

29.67 

89.18 

81.06 

14 

92.19 

26.84 

91.22 

28.30 

90.21 

29  72 

89.15 

31.10 

16 

92.15 

26.89 

91.19 

28.34 

90.18 

29. /6 

89  11 

31.15 

18 

92.12 

26.94 

91.16 

28.39 

90.14 

29.81 

89.08 

31.19 

no 

92.U9 

26.99 

91.12 

28.44 

90.11 

29.86 

89.04 

31.24 

23 

93.06 

27.04 

91.09 

28.49 

90.07 

29.90 

89.00 

31.28 

24 

92.03 

27.09 

01.06 

28.54 

90.04 

29.95 

88.96 

31.33 

26 

92.00 

27.13 

91  .Q2 

28.58 

90.00 

30.00 

88.93 

31.38 

28 

91.97 

27.18 

90.99 

28.63 

89.97 

30.04 

88.89 

31,42 

30 

91.93 

27.23 

90.96 

28.68 

89.93 

30.09 

88.86 

31.47 

32 

91.90 

27.28 

90.92 

28.73 

89.90 

80.14 

88.82 

31.51 

34 

91.87 

27.33 

90.89 

28.77 

89.86 

30.19 

88.78 

31.56 

36 

91.84 

27.38 

90.  S6 

28.82 

»<9  83 

30.28 

88.75 

81.60 

88 

91.81 

27.43 

90.82 

28.87 

89.79 

30.28 

88.71 

31.65 

40 

91.77 

27.48 

90.79 

28.92 

89.76 

30.32 

88.67 

31.69 

42 

91.74 

27.52 

90.76 

28.96 

89.72 

30.87 

88.64 

81.74 

44 

91.71 

27.57 

90.72 

29.01 

89.69 

30.41 

88.60 

31.78 

46 

91.68 

27.62 

90.69 

29.06 

89.65 

30.46 

88.56 

81.83 

48 

91.65 

27.67 

90.66 

29.11 

89.61 

30.51 

88.53 

31.87 

50 

91.61 

27.72 

90.62 

29.15 

89.58 

30.55 

88.49 

31.92 

52 

91.58 

27.77 

90.59 

29.20 

89.54 

30.66 

88.45 

31.96 

54 

91.55 

27.81 

90.55 

29.25 

89.51 

80.65 

88.41 

32.01 

56 

91.52 

27.86 

90.52 

29.30 

89.47 

30.69 

88.38 

32.05 

58 

91.48 

27.91 

90.48 

29.34 

89.44 

30.74 

88.34 

32.00 

60 

91.45 

27.96 

90.45 

29.39 

89.40 

30.78 

88.30 

82.14 

C  +  /=    .75 

.72 

.21 

.72 

.28 

.71 

.24 

.71 

.25 

c4-/=1.00 
c4-/=l  25 

.96 

.28 

.95 

.30 

.95 

.32 

.94 

.33 

1.20 

.86 

1.19 

.38 

1.19 

.40 

1.18_ 

.42 
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Tablb  X. 

STADIA  RBiyUCTIOl^S  FOR  BSADINO  lOOl 


20** 

21' 

88» 

23* 

Minutes. 

mM^  %ttA  %A  V^^^r* 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

W 

88.80 

83.14 

87.16 

83.46 

85.97 

84.78 

84.78 

86.97 

2 

88.26 

82.18 

87.12' 

83.50 

a5.93 

84.77 

84.69 

86.01 

4 

88.28 

82.23 

87.08 

88.54 

85.89 

84.82 

84.66 

36.06 

6 

88.19 

82.27 

87.04 

83.59 

85.85 

84.86 

84.61 

86.09 

8 

88.15 

82  82 

87.00 

83.6:3 

85.80 

84  90 

84.57 

86.18 

10 

88.11 

82.86 

86.96 

83.67 

85.76 

84.91 

84.62 

86.17 

12 

88.08 

82.41 

8fi.92 

83.72 

85.72 

84.98 

84.48 

36.21 

14 

83.04 

82.45 

86.88 

83.76 

85.68 

85.02 

84.44 

36.26 

16 

88.00 

82.49 

86.84 

33  80 

85.64 

86.07 

84.40 

36.29 

18 

87.96 

82.54 

86.8(1 

33.81 

85.60 

85.11 

84.36 

86.88 

20 

87.93 

82.58 

86.77 

83.89 

85.66 

85.16 

84.31 

86.87 

22 

87.89 

32.63 

86.73 

83.93 

85.52 

85.19 

84.27 

86.41 

24 

87.85 

82.67 

86.09 

33.97 

85.48 

85.23 

84.23 

86.46 

20 

87.81 

83.72 

8G.65 

34.01 

85.44 

85.27 

84.18 

36.49 

28 

87.77 

83.76 

86.61 

34.06 

85.40 

a5.31 

84.14 

86.68 

80 

87.74 

82.80 

80.67 

34.10 

85.36 

85  36 

84.10 

36.67 

82 

87.70 

82.85 

86.53 

84  14 

85.31 

85.40 

84.06 

36.61 

84 

87.66 

82.89 

86.49 

34.18 

85.27 

35.44 

84.01 

36.05 

36 

87.62 

82.93 

86  45 

84.2:3 

85.23 

.35.48 

83.97 

36.69 

88 

87.58 

32.98 

86.41 

34.27 

85.19 

.35.52 

83.93 

m.TS 

40 

87.64 

83.02 

86.37 

84.81 

85.15 

85.56 

83.89 

36.77 

42 

87.51 

as.07 

86  33 

34.85 

R5.11 

85. eo 

83.84 

36.80 

44 

87.47 

33.11 

86.29 

84.40 

8'i.07 

a5.64 

83.  SO 

36.84 

46 

8:.  43 

as.  15 

86.25 

34.44 

85.0.' 

35. 6S 

83.70 

36.88 

48 

87.39 

3S.20 

86  21 

34.48 

84.98 

a5.72 

83.72 

36.92 

50 

87.35 

33.24 

86.17 

84.52 

84.94 

35.76 

83.67 

36.96 

52 

87.81 

83.28 

86.13 

84  57 

84  90 

36.80 

83.03 

37.00 

54 

87  27 

33.33 

86.09 

81.61 

84.86 

35.  S5 

a3.r,9 

;37.04 

56 

87.24 

33.87 

86.05 

.34.65 

84.82 

85.89 

83.64 

87  08 

58 

87.20 

3;i.41 

80. 01 

81.60 

84.77 

85.93 

83.50 

37.12 

60 

87.16 

.33.46 

85.97 

84.73 

84.73 

85.97 

83.46 

87.16 

c- 

h/=    .75 

.70 

.20 

.70 

.27 

.69 

.20 

.69 

.80 

c- 

-/  =  1.00 

.S4 

.35 

.93 

.37 

.92 

.38 

.92 

.40 

c- 

-/=1.«5 

1.17 

.44 

1.16 

.46 

1.15 

.48 

1.16 

.60 
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Tablb  X. 

STADIA  KBDtrcnONS  FOB  READING  100. 


24' 

26' 

26' 

27*        I 

Minutes. 

Hor. 

DIff. 

Hor. 

DiflP. 

Hor. 

DIff. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Dist. 

Eiev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Eler. 

C 

83.46 

87.16 

83.14 

88.80 

80.78 

89.40 

79.39 

40.45 

2 

83.41 

87.30 

83.09 

88.84 

80.74 

89.44 

79.34 

40  49 

4 

83.87 

37.2:} 

83.05 

8S.3S 

60.69 

89.47 

79.30 

40.52 

6 

83.88 

87.27 

82.01 

88.41 

80.66 

89.51 

79.25 

40.66 

8 

*B.«8 

87.81 

81.96 

88.45 

80. CO 

89.54 

79  20 

40.59 

10 

83.34 

37.35 

81.93 

88.49 

80.65 

89.58 

79.16 

40.63 

13 

as. 30 

87.89 

81.87 

88.53 

80.61 

89.61 

79.11 

40.66 

14 

83.15 

87.43 

81.83 

88.56 

80.46 

89.65 

70.06 

40.69 

16 

83.11 

87.47 

81.78 

88  60 

8041 

89  60 

79  01 

40.72 

J8 

83  07 

87.51 

81.74 

88.64 

80.. 37 

89. -^2 

78.96 

40.76 

no 

83.03 

87.61 

81.09 

88. C7 

60.33 

89.70 

78.92 

40.79 

2i 

83.98 

87.58 

81.65 

88.71 

80.28 

89.79 

78.87 

40.83 

24 

H'Zm 

87. 6i 

81.60 

88.  TS 

80.23 

39.83 

78.83 

40.86 

S>6 

82.89 

87.66 

81.56 

W».78 

80.18 

89.86 

78.77 

40  89 

28 

8i.85 

87  70 

81.51 

88. K2 

80.14 

89.90 

78.73 

40.93 

80 

83.80 

8?.74 

81.47 

88.86 

80.09 

89.9) 

78.68 

40.96 

83 

82.76 

87.77 

81.43 

88.89 

80.04 

89.97 

78.68 

40.99 

84 

SZ.7'i 

87.81 

81.38 

88.03 

80.00 

40.00 

78.58 

41.03 

86 

83.67 

87. 8r. 

81.83 

88  97 

79.95 

40.04 

7S.54 

41.06 

88 

82.63 

87.89 

81.28 

89.00 

79.  iH) 

40.07 

TO.  49 

41.09 

40 

83.58 

37.93 

81.21 

89.04 

70.86 

40.11 

78.44 

41.12 

43 

83.54 

87.96 

81.19 

89.08 

79.81 

40.14 

78.89 

41.16 

44 

82.49 

88.00 

81 .15 

89.11 

79.76 

40.18 

78  84 

41.19 

46 

82.45 

88.04 

81.10 

89  15 

79.72 

40.21 

78.30 

41.23 

4B 

83.41 

88  08 

81.06 

89.28 

79.67 

40.  M 

78.25 

41.26 

to 

83.36 

88.11 

81.01 

89.22 

79.ft3 

40.28 

78.30 

41.29 

63 

83.83 

88.15 

80.97 

89.26 

79.58 

40.81 

78.15 

41.82 

54 

82.27 

8S.19 

P0.93 

89.29 

79.53 

40.. H5 

78.10 

41.85 

56 

83.23 

88.23 

80.87 

89.83 

79.48 

40.38 

78.06 

41.89 

58 

82.18 

38.26 

80.83 

89.36 

79.44 

40.43 

78.01 

41.42 

60 

83.14 

88.80 

80.78 

89.40 

79.89 

40.45 

77.96 

41.45 

cH-/=    .75 

.68 

.81 

.68 

.8-2 

.67 

.83 

.66 

.86 

C4-/-:1.00 

0    -/=1.85 

.91 

.41 

.90 

.43 

.89 

.45 

.89 

.46 

1.14 

.63 

1.18 

.54 

1.12 

.66 

1.11 

.66 
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or 

VT 

15' 

ar 

.00000 

00078 

.00417 

.00566 

,  .01667 

.01944 

.02063 

.02222 

. 

.08833 

.03611 

.03750 

.08889 

.05000 

.05278 

.05417 

.05656 

.06667 

.06»14 

.07088 

.07222 

.08fM^ 

.08611 

.08750 

.06889 

.10000 

.10278 

.10417 

.10566 

.11667 

.11944 

.12088 

.12222 

.13833 

.13611 

.18^50 

.13889 

.15000 

.15278 

,15417 

.15556 

.16667 

.16»44 

.17083 

.17322 

.18333 

.18611 

.18750 

.18889 

.20000 

.20278 

.20417 

.20566 

.21667 

.21944 

.22083 

.22222 

.23338 

.23611 

.23750 

.23889 

.2.5000 

.25278 

.25417 

.25556 

.26667 

.26944 

.27088 

.27222 

.28338 

.28611 

.28760 

.28889 

.30000 

.80278 

.80417 

.80556 

.31667 

.81944 

.32083 

.81222 

1 

.33333 

.88611 

.33750 

.83889 

.35000 

.85278 

.35417 

.35556 

> 

.86667 

.36944 

.37083 

.372ii2 

J 

.88383 

.88611 

.88730 

.88889 

L 

.40000 

.40278 

.40417 

.40556 

5 

.41667 

.41944 

.42063 

42i22 

5 

.43333 

.43011 

.43750 

.43389 

7 

.45000 

.45278 

.45417 

.45>5C 

8 

.46667 

.46944 

.47083 

ATiH 

9 

.48338 

.48011 

.48750 

.48889 

0 

.50000 

.50278 

.50417 

.5v>556 

11 

.51667 

.51944 

.62083 

.62222 

t2 

.58338 

.58611 

.53750 

.53889 

t3 

.55000 

.55278 

.65417 

.55556 

14 

.56667 

.56944 

.57083 

.57222 

» 

.58388 

.58611 

.58750 

.53889 

)6 

.60000 

.60278 

.60417 

.60556 

n 

.61667 

.61944 

.62083 

,62S^ 

» 

.63333 

.63611 

.63750 

.63889 

)9 

.65000 

.05278 

.65417 

.65556 

10 

.66667 

.66944 

.67083 

.67222 

41 

.68338 

.68611 

.68750 

.68889 

42 

.70000 

.70278 

.70417 

.70556 

43 

.71667 

.71944 

.72083 

.72222 

44 

.73833 

.78611 

.73750 

.73889 

45 

.75000 

.75278 

.75417 

.75556 

46 

.76667 

.78944 

.77063 

.7TO22 

47 

.78383 

.78611 

.78750 

.78889 

48 

.80000 

.80278 

.80417 

.80556 

49 

.81667 

.81944 

.82088 

.82222 

50 

.83333 

.83611 

.83750 

.83869 

51 

.86000 

.85278 

.85417 

.86666 

52 

.86667 

.80944 

.87083 

.87222 

53 

.88333 

.88611 

.88750 

.88889 

51 

.90000 

.90278 

.90417 

.90556 

56 

.91867 

.91944 

.92088 

.9^32^ 

56 

.93388 

.93611 

.98750 

.98880 

57 

.95000 

.95278 

.95417 

.95556 

58 

.96667 

•  <n)t7x4 

.97088 

.97228 

59 

.96888 

.98611 

.96760 

.98889 

§ 

V 

10-  . 

15' 

20" 

80- 

40- 

4Br 

60- 

» 

.00633 

.01111 

.01250 

.01389 

0 

.02500 

.02778 

.02917 

.08066 

i 

.04167 

.04444 

.04683 

.04722 

2 

.06883 

.06111 

.06260 

.06889 

8 

.07500 

.07778 

.07917 

.06066 

4 

.09167 

.09444 

.09583 

.09722 

5 

.10833 

.11111 

.11250 

.11880 

6 

.12600 

.12778 

.12917 

.18066 

7 

.14167 

.14444 

.14588 

.147^ 

8 

.15838 

.16111 

.10250  . 

16889 

9 

.17500 

.17778 

.17917 

.18066 

10 

.19167 

.19444 

.19588 

19728 

11 

.20833 

.21111 

.21250  . 

21389 

12 

.22500 

.22778 

.22917 

.23056 

13 

.24167 

.24444 

.24583 

.24722 

14 

.25833 

.26111 

.26250 

.26389 

15 

.27500 

.27r8 

.27917 

.28066 

16 

.29167 

.29444 

.29583 

.29728 

17 

.80833 

.81111 

.31250 

.81889 

18 

.82500 

.32778 

.32917 

.83056 

19 

.34167 

.84444 

.34588 

.84722 

20 

.86838 

.86111 

.86250 

.36389 

21 

.37300 

.87778 

.37917 

.88056 

22 

.89167 

.89444 

.89583 

.39722 

23 

.40833 

.41111 

.41250 

.41389 

24 

.42500 

.42T78 

.42917 

.43056 

25 

.44167 

.44444 

.44583 

.44722 

26 

.45833 

.46111 

.46250 

.46389 

27 

.47500 

.47778 

.47917 

.48056 

28 

.49167 

.4»444 

.49583 

.49722 

29 

.50833 

.51111 

.61250 

.51389 

80 

.60500 

.52778 

.52917 

.53066 

81 

.M167 

.54444 

.64588 

54722 

82 

.55838 

.66111 

.66250 

66389 

83 

.57500 

.67778 

,57917 

68066 

84 

.59167 

.59444 

.69588 

59722 

35 

.60638 

.61111 

.61250 

.61389 

36 

.62500 

.62778 

.62917 

63056 

37 

.64167 

.64444 

.64588  . 

64722 

38 

.65888 

.66111 

.66250 

.66889 

39 

.67500 

.67778 

.67917 

.68066 

40 

.69167 

.69444 

.69688 

.60722 

41 

.70888 

.71111 

.71250 

.71389 

42 

.72500 

.7^778 

.7^17 

.78066 

48 

.74167 

.74444 

.74588 

.74722 

44 

.75888 

.76111 

.76250 

.76889 

45 

.77500 

.77778 

.77917 

.78056 

46 

.79167 

.79444 

.79588 

.79722 

47 

.80833 

.81111 

.81250 

81389 

48 

.82500 

.82778 

.82917 

.83056 

49 

.84107 

.84444 

.84588 

.84722 

50 

.85888 

86111 

.86250 

.86389 

51 

.87500 

.87778 

.87917 

.88056 

52 

.80167 

.89444 

.89588 

.89722 

53 

.90838 

.91111 

.91250 

.91389 

54 

.92500 

.92778 

.92917  . 

93056 

55 

.»4167 

.94444 

.^583 

94722 

56 

.95833 

.96111 

.96250  . 

96389 

57 

.97500 

.97778 

.97917 

98056 

68 

.99167 

.99444 

.99688  . 

99722 

59 

80" 

40* 

45- 

Qor 

0 

CONVEESION  OF  ENGLISH  IKCHES  INTO  CENTIMEI'BES. 


CONVERSION  OF  CENTIMETRES  ISTO  EK0LI8B  IKOHER 

Cm. 

0 

1         s         s 

4            B 

B     1     7 

e 

B 

100 

IK  40 

41  733  4«. 120 

CONVERSION  OF  ENGLISS  FEET  INTO  HETBES. 


00NTEK810H  C 


'  HETBES  DtTO  ENGLISH  FEET. 


TABLE   SlL—ConHnwi. 


3VEH310S  OP  EXQLiaH  STATPT&MILEa  INTO  KILOMETRgS. 


y 

s 

% 

Si 

INVERSION  OF  KILOHETRES  INTO  ENGLISH  STATUTE-MIL BsT 

om. 

0 

1 

a 

e 

a 

7 

e       0 

m^. 

Ulle^ 

miex. 

HOm 

Miles. 

Mile.. 

Mile», 

HilM.   m\tm' 

0 

is«: 

a.4«& 

3.T8SS 

4.S497 

4. mi  B.sBa4 

10 

r.456i 

8.ew 

1  B^SiW 

ll.lSS   11.BC6 

14.01 

BO 

n.u 

«:74* 

WSTO 

7Si-m 

am  kw 

40 

(r.» 

"■** 

1M..184 

J9.a«7  30.4*7 

BO 

».ai 

34,71); 

38.040  38  860 

eo 

na.v 

4o;3es 

ii'.es. 

4a.  SM  49.874 

!0 

Mim 

46.603 

4723 

47.SV. 

mI^I  m'^ 

80 

50.338 

50.  »M 

52  8K 

M.4a9 

54.IW 

M.54S 

59.081 

S9,6W 

as.759 

fls.Bse  eo.m 

87:i09|  8T:7aB 

TABLE  XIII.                                                       I 
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1.26003 
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26 
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1.85472 
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.79354 
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84 

27 
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38 

28 
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1.35307 
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.79449 
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1,21454 

82 

29 
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1J35792 
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31 
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.82434 
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80 

31 

.74041 
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.82483 
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20 

32 
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.76825 

1.30166 

.79630 

1.25567 

.82631 

1,21166 

88 

33 

.74131 

1.34896 

.76871 

1.80087 

.79686 

1.25492 

.82680 

1.21094 

27 

34 

.74176 

1.34814 

.76918 

1.80009 

,79734 

1.26417 

.82629 

1.21028 

36 

35 

.74221 

1.34732 

.76964 

1.29931 

.79781 

1.25343 

.82678 

1,20051 

25 

36 

.74267 
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.79829 
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.82727 
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24 
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23 
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1.25118 

.82825 
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22 
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.77336 

1.29307 

.80162 

1.24746 

,83071 

1.20879 

17 

44 

.74628 

1.33908 

.77382 

1.29229 

.80211 

1.24672 

.83120 

1.2080«i 

16 

45 

.74674 

1.33916 

.77428 

1.29152 

.80258 

1.24697 

.83169 

1.20237 

15 

46 

.74719 

1.33885 

.77476 

1.29074 

.80300 

1.24523 

.83218 

1.20166^ 

14 

47 

.74764 

1.33754 

.77621 

1.28997 

.80364 

1,24449 

.83268 

1.20095 

13 

48 

.74810 

1.33673 

.77668 

1.28919 

jmm 

1.24375 

.83317 

1.20024 

12 

40 

.74855 
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.77615 
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1.24301 

.83366 
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11 

50 
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1J24227 
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54 
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TikBLE    XYI.— SQUARES,  CUBES,  SQUARE  ROOTS. 


I  • 

Squares. 

Cubes. 

Square 
Boots. 

Cube  Roots. 

Reciprocals. 

1       ' 

1 

l.OOUOOOO 

1.0000000 

1.000000000 

4 

8 

1.4142136 

1.2599210 

.600000000 

9 

27 

1.7820608 

1.4422496 

.888888888 

16 

64 

2.0000000 

1.6874011 

.250000000 

26 

125 

2.2860680 

1.7009769 

.200000000 

S6 

216 

2  4494897 

1.8171206 

.166666667 

49 

843 

2.6467513 

1.0129312 

.142867143 

64 

612 

2.8284271 

2.0000000 

.126000000 

81 

?^ 

8.00000UO 

2.0600687 

.111111111 

100 

1000 

8.1622777 

2.1644847 

.100000000 

121 

1831 

8.3166248 

2.2280801 

.090909091 

144 

1788 

8.4641016 

2.2894286 

.068388888 

169 

2197 

8.6055613 

2.8618847 

.O769!^077 

196 

8744 

8.7416674 

2.4101422 

.071428671 

1 

225 

8875 

8.8729633 

2.4662121 

.066666667 

i 

256 

4096 

4.0000000 

2.6198421 

.062500000 

r 

289 

4913 

4.1231056 

2.6712816 

.058828629 

3 

8^ 

5832 

4.2426407 

2.6207414 

.(^6666666 

d 

861 

6859 

4.3588969 

2.6684016 

.062681679 

0 

400 

8000 

4.4721860 

2.7144177 

.050000000 

1 

441 

9261 

4.5885757 

2.7589248 

.047619048 

3 

484 

10648 

4.6904158 

2.8020893 

.045454545 

t3 

529 

12167 

4.7958315 

2.8488670 

.048478261 

^ 

676 

13824 

4.8989795 

2.8844991 

.041666667 

J5 

626 

15625 

6.0000000 

2.9240177 

.040000000 

26 
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17576 

6.0990195 

2.9624960 
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87 
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28 
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29 
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46656 
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6.0827625 
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43 
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6.5574885 
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44 
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85184 
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45 
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8.55C8938 

.022222222 

46 
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.021739130 

47 
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.021276600 

48 
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6.9282082 

8.6842411 

.0S0833338 

49 
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117649 

7.0000000 

8.6693057 

.020406163 

50 
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7.0710678 

8.6840814 

.020000000 

51 
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132651 

7.1414284 

8.7084298 

.019607843 

52 

2704 

140608 

7.2111026 

8.7825111 

.019230769 

58 

2809 

14887r 

7.2801099 

8.7562858 

.018867925 

54 

2916 

157464 

7.3484692 

8.7797631 

.018518619 

55 

3025 

166375 

7.4161965 

8.8029525 

.018181818 

56 

8136 

175616 

7.4833148  ' 

8.8258624 

.017857143 

57 

3249 

185193 

7.M98344 

8.8485011 

.017548860 

58 

8364 

196112 

7.6157781 

8.8706766 

.017241879 

69 

3481 

205379 

7.6811457 

8.8929966 

.016949168 

60 

8600 

216000 

7.7459667 

8.9148678 

.016666667 

61 

8721 

226981 

7.8102497 

8.9364979 

.016393448 

62 

8844 

288328 

7.8740079 

8.9678015 

.016120062 
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CUBE  ROOTS»  AND  EECIPROCALS. 


No. 

Squares. 

Cubes. 

4 

Square 

Boots. 

Cute  Boots. 

Beelprocals. 

68 

8969 

260047 

7.9672539 

8.9790571 

.015873016 

64 

4096 

262144 

6.0000000 

4.0000000 

.015625000 

66 

4225 

274625 

6.0622577 

4.0207256 

.015384615 

66 

4356 

287496 

6.1240884 

4.0412401 

.015151515 

67 

4489 

800763 

8.1H53526 

4.0615480 

.014925878 

68 

4624 

814432 

8.2462113 

4.0616551 

.014706882 

60 

4761 

828609 

8.8066239 

4.1015661 

.014492754 

70 

4900 

848000 

6.3666003 

4.1212858 

.01428S714 

71 

5041 

857911 

6.4261496 

4.1406178 

.014064507 

72 

5164 

873248 

6.4852614 

4.1601678  • 

.018686689 

78 

5329 

889017 

6.5440037 

4.1798890 

.018696680 

74 

5476 

405224 

6.6023253 

4.1968364 

.018518614 

75 

5625 

421875 

8.6602540 

4.2171638 

.018338883 

76 

5776 

488976 

8.7177979 

4.2358236 

.018157695 

77 

5929 

456588 

6.7749644 

4.2543210 

.012987013 

78 

6064 

474552 

6.6817609 

4.2726586 

.012820613 

79 

6241 

493039 

8.8881944 

4.2906404 

.012656828 

80 

6400 

512000 

8.9442719 

4.8068695 

.012500000 

81 

6561 

681441 

9.0000000 

4.8267487 

.012345679 

82 

6724 

651868 

9.0553851 

4.8444816 

.012195122 

83 

6889 

571787 

9.1104836 

4.8620707 

.012(M619S 

84 

7056 

592704 

9.1651614 

4.8795191 

.01190«re2 

85 

7225 

614126 

9.2195445 

4.8968296 

.011764706 

86 

7896 

686056 

9.2736185 

4.4140048 

.011627907 

87 

7569 

658503 

9.82rd791 

4.4810476 

.011494258 

88 

7744 

681472 

9.3808815 

4.4479608 

.011368686 

89 

7921 

704969 

9.4339611 

4.4647461 

.011235065 

90 

8100 

729000 

9.4868880 

4.4614047 

.011111111 

91 

8281 

758571 

9.5398920 

4.4979414 

.010969011 

92 

8464 

778688 

9.5916680 

4.6143574 

.010609665 

93 

8649 

804857 

9.6486606 

4.6806549 

.010752668 

94 

8886 

830584 

9.6958697 

4.5468359 

.010638896 

95 

9025 

857875 

9.7467943 

4.5629026 

.010626816 

96 

9216 

884786 

9.7979590 

4.6786570 

.010416667 

97 

9409 

912673 

9.8466578 

4.5947009 

.010309278 

96 

9604 

941192 

9.699^9 

4.6104368 

.01020IUBii 

99 

9801 

970299 

9.9496744 

4.6260660 

.010101010 

100 

.  10000 

1000000 

10.0000000 

4.6416668 

.010000000 

101 

10201 

1030801 

10.0498756 

4.6570096 

.000900990 

102 

10404 

1061206 

10.0995049 

4.6723267 

.oooeosaes 

103 

10609 

1002?27 

10.14B8916 

4.6875482 

.009706738 

104 

10616 

1124864 

10.1980390 

4.702G694 

.009615865 

105 

11025 

1157625 

10.2469608 

4.7176940 

.009523810 

106 

11286 

1191016 

10.2956301 

4.7328235 

.009488962 

107 

11449 

1225048 

10.3440604 

4.7474594 

.009345794 

106 

11664 

1259712 

10.3923046 

4.762«)82 

.005259869 

109 

11881 

1295029 
1881000 

10.4403065 
10.4680665 

4.7766662 

.009174812 

110 

12100 

4.7914199 

.009090009 

111 

12321 

1867631 

10.5.856586 

4.6066956 

.009009009 

112 

12544 

1404928 

10.5630052 

4.6202645 

.0060288n 

118 

12769 

1442697 

10.6801456 

4.6845881 

.006649668 

114 

12906 

1481644 

10.6770188 

4.6466076 

.006771980 

115 

18225 

1520675 

1O.7SS880S3 

4.6629442 

.006696662 

116 

13456 

1660696 

10.7708296 

4.6769990 

.006620690 

117 

18689 

1601618 

10.6166636 

4.6909782 

.008547009 

118 

18924 

1643082 

10.6627805 

4.9048661 

.006474676 

119 

14161 

1685159 

10.9067121 

4.9166847 

.006408861 

120 

14400 

1728000 

10.9544512 

4.9824249 

.006888888 

121 

14641 

1771661 

11.0030000 

4.9460674 

.00»i64468 

]fl2 

14884 

1815848 

11.0463610 

4.959675r 

.008196721 

128 

15129 

1860667 

11.0905865 

4.9781699 

.ooeiaoosi 

124 

16876 

1906624 

11.1855287 

4.9666810  i 

.006064516 

«84 


TABLE   xn. — SQUABIS,  CUBHS,  SQUARB  ROOTS. 


\          i 

Squares.^ 

CoImw. 

Bquare 
Roots. 

CnbeBootR. 

Bedprooals. 

\       15626 

1968125 

11.1806899 

6.0000000 

.008000000 

15878 

2INNW76 

11.2249722 

5.0182979 

.007986608 

16129 

2M8888 

11.2694277 

5.0266257 

.007874016 

I       16884 

2007152 

11.3137085 

5.0396842 

.007812600 

I       16641 

2146689 

11.8578167 

5.0627743 

.007751988 

>            16900 

2197000 

11.4017543 

6.0657970 

.007692808 

I            17161 

2!M80ei 

11.4456231 

6.0787531 

.007688688 

t           174^ 

2290068 

11.4891258 

5.0916434 

.007575768 

i            17689 

2852687 

11.6326626 

5.1044687 

.007618797 

i           17956 

2406104 

11.6758869 

5.1172299 

.007462687 

5            18225 

2460375 

11.6189600 

5.1299278 

.007407407 

6     ,       18496 

2515456 

11.6619038 

5.1425632 

.007852911 

7            18709 

2571363 

11.7046999 

6.1551367 

.007299270 

»           19044 

2628072 

11.7473401 

5.1676498 

.0OJ246877 

t9           19321 

2686619 

11.7898261 

6.1801015 

.00n94246 

10           19600 

2744000 

11.8821696 

6.1904941 

.0071428B7 

4t           19681 

2806:ail 

11.8748421 

5.2048279 

.007002190 

42           201M 

2863288 

11.9163753 

6.2171034 

.007042254 

43           20449 

2924207 

11.9582607 

5.2298215 

.000998007 

44           20736 

2066984 

12.0000000 

6.2414828 

.000944444 

45           21035 

8018685 

12.0416946 

5.263R879 

.006896552 

146           21816 

8112186 

12.0630460 

5.2666374 

.006849316 

147 

21609 

8176528 

12.1243557 

6.2776321 

.006802721 

148 

21904 

8241792 

12.1666251 

5.2886729 

.006756757 

149 

22201 

8807949 

12.2065556 

5.8014692 

.006711409 

150 

22500 

8875000 

12.-^74487 

5.3182988 

.006666667 

151 

22801 

8442961 

12.2882057 

5.8250740 

.006622517 

153          28104 

8511808 

12.328^80 

5.8368083 

.006578947 

153         28400 

8681577 

12.8693169 

5.8484812 

.006685048 

154 

23716 

8662264 

12.4096736 

5.8001064 

.006403506 

155 

24025 

8723875 

12.4498996 

5.8716854 

.00^51613 

156 

24386 

8796416 

12.4899060 

5.8882126 

.006410256 

157 

24649 

8869893 

12.6299641 

58946007 

.006369427 

158 

24964 

8944ai2 

12.5696051 

6.4061202 

.006329114 

159 

25281 

4019679 

12.6095202 

5.4175015 

.00tti8ga06 

160 

25600 

4096000 

12.6491106 

5.«S886a 

.00(660000 

161 

25021 

417S881 

12.6885775 

6.4401213 

.000211180 

162 

26244 

4251528 

12.7279221 

5.4518618 

.006172840 

168 

26560 

4880747 

12.7671453 

5.4626566 

.006134969 

164 

26806 

4410944 

12.8062485 

5.4787087 

.000097561 

165 

27225 

4492125 

12.8452326 

5.4848060 

.000060606 

166 

27556 

4574290 

12.8840067 

5.4966647 

.006024096 

167 

27880 

4657468 

12.0228480 

6.6068784 

.005968024 

168 

28224 

4741682 

12.9614814 

6.5178484 

.0050528» 

168 

28561 

4826809 

13.0000000 

1.6287748 

.006017160 

170 

28900 

4913000 

13.0SS4048 

5.6896688 

.006882368 

171 

29241 

5000211 

13.0766068 

5.6604991 

.006647868 

172 

29584 

6088448 

13.1148770 

6.6612978 

.006618968 

173 

299S9 

5177717 

13.1529464 

6.5720646 

.00S78Q647 

174 

80376 

5268024 

18.1909060 

5.668T702 

.005747126 

175 

80635 

5360875 

13.2287566 

5.6964447 

.005714286 

176 

80976 

5451778 

18.2664992 

5.6040787 

.005681818 

177 

81339 

6645283 

13.8M1847 

5.6146724 

.006649718 

178 

31684 

5630762 

18.8416641 

6.62!»263 

.005617978 

179 

83011 

6736389 

18.8790882 

5.6857408 

.006686602 

180 

m» 

5882000 

18.4161079 

5.6462162 

.006665656 

181 

82761 

69»9741 

13.4586240 

5.6666628 

.006524802 

m 

88134 

6026668 

13.4907876 

6.6620611 

.005494506 

18S        88480 

6128487 

18.62rr493 

5.6774114 

.006464481 

184        88RflR 

6229604 

18.6646600 

5.6877840 

.006484788 

186        8^ 

1          ^n^             niKt\n 

68816tB 

13.6014705 

5.6980192 

.006405405 

No. 

Squares. 

Cubes. 

Square 
Roots. 

Cube  Boots. 

Beciprocals. 

IW 

84960 

6688908 

13.6747948 

B.7184791 

.005847604 

IfiS 

86844 

6644679 

18.7118092 

6.7266648 

.005819149 

189 

85791 

6751969 

18.7477271 

5.7967986 

.006291006 

190 

86100 

6869000 

18.7840488 

6.7488971 

.006968158 

191 

86481 

6967871 

18.8909750 

6.7589659 

.006986609 

m 

86664 

7077888 

18.8564065 

5.7669969 

.0(«206838 

198 

87949 

7189057 

13.8924440 

5.7789966 

.006181847 

194 

87686 

7801884 

13.9988888 

5.7889604 

.006164689 

195 

88095 

7414875 

13.9649400 

5.7986900 

,      .006198906 

196 

88416 

7699586 

14.0000000 

6.8087867 

.005102041 

197 

88809 

7645878 

14.0356686 

5.8186479 

.005076142 

196 

89904 

7769899 

14.0719478 

5.8284767 

.005060606 

199 

89601 

7880509 

14.1067860 

5.8882725 

.006096126 

800 

40000 

8000000 

14.1491866 

6.8480855 

.006000000 

901 

40401 

8190601 

14.1774460 

6.8677660 

.004975124 

902 

40804 

8949406 

14.9126704 

5.8674648 

.004950495 

208 

41909 

8365497 

14.9478068 

B.87n307 

.004996106 

904 

41616 

8489664 

14.9896569 

6.8867G58 

.004901961 

905 

49095 

8615196 

14.8178911 

5.8968686 

.004878049 

906 

49486 

8741816 

14.8597001 

5.9069406 

.004854869 

207 

49849 

8869743 

14.8874946 

6.9154817 

.004880918 

906 

48964 

8996019 

14.4999051 

5.9949991 

.004807692 

909 

48681 

9199699 

14.4568898 

5.9844791 

.004784689 

210 

44100 

9961000 

14.4913787 

5.9489290 

.004761905 

211 

44591 

0398981 

14.5958890 

5.9588418 

.004789886 

212 

44944 

9598198 

14.5609196 

5.9697890 

.004716961 

213 

45369 

9663507 

14.5946195 

6.9790996 

.004694886 

214 

45796 

9600344 

14.6987888 

6.9814940 

.004679897 

215 

46995 

9988875 

14.6698788 

5.9907964 

.004651168 

216 

46666 

10077696 

14.6969886 

6.0000000 

.004699680 

217 

47089 

10218318 

14.7809199 

6.0099450 

.004606996 

218 

47594 

10360989 

14.7648981 

6.0184617 

.004687166 

219 

47961 

10508459 

14.7966466 

6.0276502 

.004666210 

290 

48400 

10G48000 

14.8393970 

6.0868107 

.004646465 

291 

48841 

10798861 

14.8660687 

6.0459436 

.004694887 

299 

49984 

10941048 

14.8096644 

6.0550489 

.004604505 

293 

49799 

11069567 

14.9881845 

6.0641270 

.OO448480S 

294 

5017B 

119R9494 

14.9666995 

6.0781779 

.004464286 

295 

50696 

11390696 

15.0000000 

6.0699090 

.004444444 

996 

51078 

11548176 

15.0339064 

6.0911994 

.004424779 

.227 

61599 

11697068 

16.0665199 

6.1001702 

.004406986 

298 

51984 

11852369 

15.0996689 

6.1091147 

.004886965 

299 

59441 

19006969 

16.1387460 

6.1180882 

.004866819 

930 

69900 

12167000 

15.1667509 

6.19699tP7 

.004847896 

231 

58361 

12396391 

15.1966849 

6.1857994 

.004899004 

939 

53894 

1^487168 

15.9815469 

6.1446837 

.004810845 

933 

54989 

19649387 

16.2648375 

6.1584496 

.004291845 

234 

54756 

19819904 

16.2970585 

6.1699401 

.004278504 

985 

55996 

19977875 

15.8297097 

6.1710058 

.004256819 

986 

55696 

13144956 

15.8622916 

6.1797466 

.004987988 

937 

56160 

13819053 

15.8948048 

6.1864698 

.004219409 

988 

56644 

13481979 

16.4979486 

6.1971644 

.004201681 

289 

57191 

18651919 

15.4596948 

6.9066918 

.004184100 

240 

57600 

18894000 

15.4919634 

6.9144650 

.004166607 

941 

58061 

18997591  • 

15.5941747 

6.9280648 

.004149878 

949 

58564 

14179488 

15.5568499 

6.2816797 

.004188981 

948 

59049 

14848907 

15.5884673 

6.9409515 

.004116296 

944 

59536 

14696784 

16.6904994 

6.9487996 

.004098861 

245 

60095 

14706196 

16.6694758 

6.9678948 

.004061688 

246 

60616 

14886986 

15.6848871 

6.9666966 

.004066041 

247 

61009 

1600U998 

15.7169836 

6.9748054 

.004048688 

248 

61604 

16959902 

16.7480157 

6.9897618 

.004082908 

686 


TABUS  XVI. — SQUARES,  CUBES,  SQUARE  ROOTS, 


No. 

Squares. 

Cubes. 

Square 
Roots. 

Cube  Roots. 

Reciprocals. 

249 

62001 

16488249 

15.7797838 

6.2911946 

.004016064 

250 

62500 

15626000 

15.8113883 

6.2996053 

.004000000 

251 

63001 

1581^51 

16.8429795 

6.3079935 

.003984064 

252 

63604 

16003008 

15.874507'9 

6.3163596 

.008868254 

253 

64009 

16194277 

15.9059737 

6.3247035 

.003852569 

254 

64516 

16387064 

15.93rrf775 

6.3830256 

.003937008 

255 

63025 

16581373 

15.9687194 

6.3413257 

.003921509 

256 

65536 

10777216 

16.0000000 

6.3496042 

.008906250 

257 

66049 

16974593 

16.0312195 

6.3578611 

.008891051 

258 

66564 

17173518 

16.0623784 

6.3660968 

.003875969 

259 

67081 

17373979 

16.0934769 

6.3748111 

.003861004 

260 

67600 

17576000 

16.1245155 

6.3825043 

.003846154 

261 

68121 

17779581 

16.1554944 

6.3906765 

.003881418 

262 

68644 

17984728 

16.1864141 

6.3988279 

.003816794 

263 

69169 

18191447 

16.2172747 

6.4069585 

'.003802281 

264 

69696 

18399744 

16.2480768 

6.4150687 

.003787879 

265 

70225 

18609625 

16.2788206 

6.4231583 

.003773585 

266 

70756 

18^1096 

16.3095064 

6.4312276 

.008759398 

267 

71289 

19034163 

16.3401346 

6.4392767 

.003745318 

268 

71824 

19248832 

16.3707056 

6.4473067 

.003731343 

269 

73361 

19465109 

16.4012195 

6.4553148 

.003717472 

270 

72900 

19683000 

16.4316767 

6.4683041 

.003703704 

271 

73441 

19902511 

16.4620776 

6.4712786 

.003690037 

272 

73984 

20123648 

16.4924225 

6.4792286 

.003676471 

273 

74529 

20346417 

16.5227116 

6.4871541 

.003663004 

274 

75078 

20570824 

16.5529454 

6.4950653 

.003649635 

275 

75625 

20796875 

16.5831240 

6.5029572 

.003636364 

276 

76176 

21024576 

16.6182477 

6.5108800 

.003628188 

277 

76729 

21253083 

16.6483170 

6.6186839 

.003610108 

278 

77284 

21484952 

16.6788320 

6.5265169 

.003597122 

279 

77841 

21717639 

16.7032931 

6.5843351 

.003584229 

280 

78400 

21952000 

16.7332005 

6.5421826 

.003571429 

281 

78961 

22188041 

16.7630546 

6.5499116 

.008558719 

282 

79524 

22425768 

16.7928556 

6.55767^ 

.003546099 

283 

80069 

22665187 

16.8226038 

6.56^144 

.003533569 

281 

80656 

22906304 

16.8522995 

6.6731385 

.003521127 

285 

81225 

23149125 

16.8819430 

6.5808443 

.0035087?2 

286 

81796 

23393656 

16.9115345 

6.5885323 

.003496503 

287 

82369 

23639903 

16.9410743 

6.5962023 

.003484321 

288 

82944 

28887872 

16.9705627 

6.6038545 

.003473222 

289 

83521 

24137509 

17.0000000 

6.6114890 

.003460208 

290 

84100 

24389000 

17.0293864 

6.6191060 

.003448276 

291 

84681 

24642171 

17.0587221 

6.6267054 

.003430426 

292 

85264 

24897068 

17.0680075 

6.6342874 

.003424658 

293 

85849 

25153757 

17.1172428 

6.6418522 

.003412969 

294 

86406 

25412184 

17.1464282 

6.6493998 

.003401361 

295 

87025 

25672375 

17.1755640 

6.6569302 

.008389831 

296 

87616 

25934336 

17.2046505 

6.6644437 

.003378378 

297 

88209 

26198073 

17.2336879 

6.6719403 

.003367003 

298 

88804 

26463592 

17.2626765 

6.6794200 

.003355705 

299 

89401 

26730699 

17.2916165 

6.6868831 

.003344482 

800 

90000 

27000000 

17.3206081 

6.6943295 

.003333333 

801 

90601 

27270901 

17.3493516 

6.7017593 

.003322259 

802 

91204 

27543608 

17.8781472 

6.7001729 

.003311258 

808 

91809 

27818127 

17.4068952 

6.7166700 

.003300330 

804 

92416 

28094464 

17.4355958 

6.7239508 

.003289474 

805 

93025 

28372625 

17.4642492 

6.7813155 

.003278639 

806 

93636 

28652616 

17.4928557 

6.7386641 

.008267974 

807 

94249 

28934443 

17.5214156 

6.7469967 

.003257329 

808 

94864 

29218112 

17.5499288 

6.75S3184 

.008246758 

809 

95481 

29503629 

17.5783958 

6.7606148 

.008236246 

810 

96100 

29791000 

17.6068169 

6.7678996 

.003225806 

«<?7 


CUBS  BOOTS,  AJSfD  BECCPBOOALa 


Na 

S^uarML 

Cubea 

BquAre 
Boots. 

OobeBooii. 

Beeiproeals. 

811 

96721 

80060231 

17.6351921 

6.7751690 

.008215484 

812 

97344 

80671328 

17.6686217 

6.78242^ 

.006205128 

818 

97969 

80664297 

17.6916060 

e.7606618 

.008194888 

814 

96596 

80069144 

17.7200451 

6.7966644 

.008164718 

815 

99286 

81255676 

17.7462398 

6.6040921 

.008174606 

816 

99666 

81654496 

17.7768686 

6.8112847 

.008164667 

817 

100480 

81866018 

17.8044938 

6.8184620 

.008154674 

818 

101124 

82167482 

17.6325545 

6.6250242 

.008144654 

819 

101761 

82461759 

17.6605711 

6.6827714 

.008134796 

890 

102400 

82768000 

17.6866488 

6.6899087 

.008126000 

821 

108041 

88076161 

17.9164729 

e.8470218 

.008116865 

822 

109664 

83366248 

17.9448564 

6.6541240 

.008106690 

823 

104829 

83696267 

17.9722008 

6.6612120 

.008006075 

824 

104976 

84012224 

18.0000000 

6.66A2855 

.008066420 

825 

.105625 

84328126 

16.0277664 

6.8798448 

.008070928 

826 

106278 

84645976 

16.0554701 

6.8628888 

.008067485 

827 

106929 

84965768 

16.0681418 

6.6694168 

.000086104 

828 

107684 

852676S2 

18.1107706 

6.6964845 

.006048280 

829 

106241 

85611269 

18.1883671 

6.9084860 

.008068614 

880 

106900 

86967000 

16.1669021 

6.9104282 

.000090808 

881 

109561 

86264691 

16.1984064 

6.9178964 

.008081148 

832 

110224 

86594368 

16.2206672 

6.9248666 

.008012016 

888 

110689 

86926037 

16.2482676 

6.9818008 

.008000008 

884 

111566 

87269704 

16.2766669 

6.9068821 

.008904012 

885 

112226 

87696875 

18.8080062 

6.9451490 

.O0296BO75 

836 

112896 

87988066 

18.3308028 

d.9BKI53» 

.008976190 

887 

118669 

86272758 

16.8675586 

6.9669484 

.008967809 

888 

114244 

86614472 

18.8647768 

6.966819B 

889 

114921 

86058219 

18.4119626  ^ 

6.9726826 

.008948863 

840 

116600 

89804000 

16.4390689  ' 

6.9796821 

.002941176 

841 

116281 

89661621 

18.4661858 

0.9868681 

.008988861 

342 

116064 

40001688 

18.4982420 

6.9981906 

.008088937 

848 

117649 

40368607 

16.5202502 

7.0000000 

.002915468 

844 

116836 

40707684 

16.5472370 

7.0067962 

.008906077 

846 

119025 

41068625 

16.5741756 

7.0186791 

.008696061 

846 

119716 

41421736 

16.6010758 

7.O20849O 

.008890173 

847 

120409 

41781928 

16.6279060 

7.0271068 

.008881644 

348 

121104 

42144192 

16.6547581 

7.0888497 

.008878068 

849 

121601 

42506549 

16.6815417 

7.0406600 

.008866880 

860 

122600 

42675000 

18.70a266O 

7.0412967 

.0086!yn4S 

851 

128201 

48248551 

18.7849940 

7.0640041 

.008840008 

352 

128904 

43614206 

18.7616630 

7.0606967 

.008840909 

853 

124609 

43966977 

18.78829«8 

7.0678707 

.008688861 

854 

126816. 

44361664 

18.6148677 

7.0740440 

.008etM809 

355 

126025 

44738875 

16.8414437 

7.O60696B 

.008810001 

856 

126786 

45116016 

16.6679628 

7.0678411 

.008606969 

857 

127449 

45499298 

16.8944486 

7.0980709 

.008601120 

858 

126164 

45862712 

18.9206879 

7.1006885 

.008796896 

359 

128861 

46266279 

18.9472968 

7.1071987 

.008786615 

860 

129600 

46666000 

18.9786660 

7.1187866 

.008777778 

861 

180321 

47045881 

19.0000000 

7.1208674 

.008770068 

362 

181044 

47487926 

19.0262976 

7.1269660 

.008782481 

868 

181769 

47882147 

19.0626689 

7.1384965 

.002754881 

864 

182496 

48228544 

19.0787840 

7.1400870 

.068747858 

865 

188225 

4662n25 

19.1049782 

7.1466695 

.008789726 

866 

188966 

49027896 

19.1811265 

7.1580901 

.008788810 

867 

184689 

49480668 

19.1572441 

7.1606068 

.008784796 

868 

136424 

49686082 

19.1888261 

7.1660057 

.008717801 

869 

186161 

60248409 

19.2008727 

7.1796600 

.008710087 

870 

180900 

60668000 

19.2363841 

7.1790644  ^ 

.008708708 

m 

187641 

51064811 

19.2618606 

7.1865162 

.0GB006418 

872 

188884 

11478648 

19.2678016 

7.1919668 

.008668178 

688 


.-. . ..  .^-^w 

"^--^ 

No. 

SqpMteB. 

CubM. 

Bqnan 
Booti. 

cube  Boots. 

BadprocftlB. 

aos 

189129 

61896117 

19.8188079 

7.1961060 

.002680965 

S74 

189676 

62818624 

19.8890796 

7.2048822 

.002678797 

675 

140625 

5tR84a75 

19.8649167 

7.2112479 

.002666667 

89» 

141876 

68167876 

19.8907194 

7.2176622 

.002660674 

•77 

142129 

58682638 

19.4164878 

7.2840460 

.002662920 

S78 

142884 

54010152 

19.4422221 

7.3304268 

.008846508 

87d 

148641 

54489989 

19.4679228 

7.2867972 

.002688522 

880 

144400 

54872000 

19.4936887 

7.2481566 

.002681679 

881 

145161 

56806341 

19.5192218 

7.2496045 

.002624672 

888 

145924 

65742968 

19.5448208 

7.2668415 

.002617801 

888 

146689 

56181887 

19.6708858 

7.2621675 

.009610966 

884 

147456 

66623104 

19.5959179 

7.2684824 

.002604167 

885 

148225 

57066625 

19.6214169 

7.2747864 

.002697403 

886 

148996 

57512456 

19.6468627 

7.2810794 

.002600674 

887 

149769 

57960608 

19.6728156 

7.2878617 

.002688979 

888 

150544 

58411072 

19.6977166 

7.2986880 

.002677320 

880 

151821 

58868869 

19.7280ftj9 

7.2996966 

,002670^1 

890 

152100 

60819000 

19.7484177 

7.8061486 

.O0K64106 

891 

152881 

59776471 

19.7787199 

7.8128828 

.002557546 

883 

158664 

60286288 

19.7969899 

7.8186114 

.002551020 

898 

154449 

60098457 

19.8242276 

7.8248295 

.002544529 

894 

156236 

61162964 

19.8494882 

7.8810869 

.002638071 

806 

166025 

61629875 

19.8746069 

7.8872889 

.002631646 

896 

156616 

62099136 

19.8997487 

7.8484205 

.002625253 

897 

157609 

62670773 

19.9248888 

7.8496966 

.002518892 

898 

158404 

68044792 

19.9499678 

7.8567624 

.002612563 

899 

159201 

68521199 

19.9749644 

7.8619178 

.002506266 

400 

160000 

64000000 

20.0000000 

7.8680680 

.002600000 

401 

160601 

64481201 

20.0249844 

7.8741979 

.000498766 

408 

161604 

64964808 

90.0499877 

7.8806227 

.002487662 

408 

162409 

65460627 

20.0748699 

7.8864878 

.002481800 

404 

16S216 

66939264 

20.0997512 

7.38B6418 

.002476248 

405 

164025 

66480125 

20.1246118 

7.8986863 

.002469186 

406 

164836 

66928416 

20.1494417 

7.4047206 

.0024C80&4 

407 

165649 

67419143 

90.1742410 

7.4107950 

.002457002 

408 

166464 

67917312 

20.1990099 

7.4168596 

.002450980 

409 

167281 

68417929 

20.2237484 

7.4229142 

.002444968 

410 

168100 

68921000 

20.2484667 

7.4289689 

.002439084 

411 

168921 

69426531 

20.2731849 

7.4849938 

.002438090 

412 

169744 

69934528 

20.2977831 

7.4410189 

.002427184 

418 

170669 

70444997 

20.8224014 

7.4470642 

.002421308 

414 

171896 

7095V944 

20.8469899 

7.4680809 

.002416459 

415 

172226 

71473375 

20.8716488 

7.4500859 

.002409680 

416 

173056 

71991296 

20.8960781 

7.4660223 

.002408846 

(    417 

178889 

72611713 

20.4906779 

7.4709991 

.002898062 

418 

174724 

78034682 

20.4450488 

7.4769664 

.002802844 

419 

175561 

73560059 

20.4694895 

7.4820242 

.002886685 

490 

176400 

74088000 

20.4939016 

7.4888724 

.002880962 

421 
482 
438 

17r24l 

74618461 

20.5182845 

7.4948113 

.002875297 

178084 

75161448 

20.5426886 

7.6007406 

.002869668 

178929 

*r6666967 

20.6669638 

7.5066607 

.002864066 

491 

179776 

16225024 

90  5912606 

7.5126715 

.002868491 

436 

180625 

76766625 

20.6166281 

7.5184730 

.002852941 

426 

181476 

77308776 

20.6897674 

7.6248652 

.002847418 

437 

182829 

77854488 

20.6689783 

7.6802482 

.002841990 

428 

183184 

78402752 

20.6881609 

7.5861221 

.002886449 

439 

184041 

78953689 

20.7128152 

7.5419867 

.002881002 

490 

184900 

79607000 

20.7364414 

7.6478428 

.002825581 

4S1 

185761 

80062991 

20.7606896 

7.6686688 

.002820186 

433 

186624 

80621568 

20.7846097 

7.6690863 

.002814816 

488 

167489 

81182787 

20.8086620 

7.6668648 

.002809469 

484 

168S56 

81746504 

20.8826667 

7.6711748 

.002804147 

689 


CUBE  BOOTS,  AND  RECIPROCALS. 


No. 

Squares. 

Cubee. 

Square 
Roots. 

Cube  Roots. 

Beciprocil& 

435 

189225 

82812875 

20.8666636 

7.6769649 

.002296861 

436 

190096 

82881856 

20.8806130 

7.6827B65 

.002293678 

437 

190969 

83453463 

20.9046450 

7.6886793 

.002288880 

438 

191844 

84027672 

20.9284495 

7.5943633 

.002288105 

439 

192721 

84604519 

20.9528268 

7.6001885 

.002277904 

44a 

193600 

85184000 

20.9761770 

7.606gi)49 

.002272227 

441 

194481 

85766121 

21.0000000 

7.6116626 

.002267574 

442 

195364 

86350888 

21.0237960 

7.6174116 

.00226^43 

443 

196249 

86988307 

21.0475652 

7.6231519 

.002257336 

444 

197136 

87528384 

21.0718075 

7.62R8837 

.002252252 

445 

198025 

88121125 

21.0950231 

7.6346067 

.002247191 

446 

198916 

88716536 

21.1187121 

7.6403213 

.002242162 

447 

199809 

89314623 

21.1423745 

7.6460272 

.00223n36 

448 

200704 

89915392 

21.1660103 

7.6517247 

.002232143 

449 

201601 

90518849 

21.1896201 

7.6674133 

.002227171 

450 

202500 

91125000 

21.2132034 

7.6630943 

.002222222 

451 

203401 

9ir33851 

21.2367606 

7.6687665 

.002217295 

45S 

204304 

92345408 

21.2602916 

7.6744303 

.002212389 

453 

205209 

92959677 

21.2837967 

7.6800857 

.002207506 

454 

206116 

93576664 

21.3072758 

7.6857328 

.002202643 

455 

20r025 

94196375 

21.3307290 

7.6913717 

.002197803 

456 

20r936 

94818816 

21.8541565 

7.6970023 

.002192963 

457 

208849 

95443993 

21.8775583 

7.7026246 

.002188184 

458 

209764 

96071912 

21.4009846 

7.7082388 

.002183406 

459 

210681 

96702579 

21.4242853 

7.7188448 

.002178648 

460 

211600 

97336000 

21.4476106 

7.7194426 

.002178913 

461 

212521 

97972181 

21.4709106 

7.7250325 

.002169197 

462 

213444 

96611128 

21.4941853 

7.7806141 

.002164503 

463 

214369 

99252847 

21.5174848 

7.7361877 

.002159827 

464 

215296 

99897344 

21.5406592 

7.7417532 

.002166173 

465 

216225 

100544625 

21.6638687 

7.7473109 

.002150688 

466 

217156 

101194696 

21.5870831 

7.7528606 

.002145933 

467 

218089 

101847563 

21.6101828 

7.7584023 

.002141328 

468 

219024 

102503232 

21.6333077 

7.7639361 

.002136753 

469 

219961 

103161709 

21. 65640^3 

7.7694620 

.002182196 

470 

220900 

103823000 

21.6794834 

7.7749801 

.002127860 

471 

221841 

104487111 

21.7025344 

7.7804904 

.002123143 

472 

222784 

105154048 

21.7256610 

7.7859928 

.002118644 

473 

223729 

105823817 

21.7485632 

7.7914875 

.002114165 

474 

224676 

106496424 

21.7716411 

7.7969745 

.002109705 

475 

225625 

107171875 

21.7944947 

7.8024538 

.002105263 

476 

226576 

107850176 

21.8174242 

7.80r9254 

.002100640 

477 

227529 

108581333 

21.8403297 

7.8183892 

.002096436 

478 

228484 

109215352 

21  8632111 

7.8188456 

.002092060 

479 

229441 

109902289 

21.8860686 

7.8242942 

.UU2067683 

480 

230400 

110592000 

21.9089023 

7.8297353 

.002068338 

481 

231361 

111284641 

21.9317122 

7.8351688 

.002079003 

482 

232324 

111960168 

21.9544984 

7.8405919 

.002074689 

483 

233289 

112678587 

21.9772610 

7.8460134 

.002070898 

484 

234256 

113379904 

22.0000000 

7.8514244 

.002066116 

485 

235225 

114064125 

22.0227155 

7.8568281 

.002061866 

486 

236196 

114791256 

22.0454077 

7.8622242 

.002057618 

487 

237169 

115501303 

22.0680765 

7.8676180 

.002058388^ 

488 

238144 

116214272 

22.0907220 

7.8729944 

.003049180 

489 

239121 

116930169 

22.1133444 

78783684 

.002044990 

490 

240100 

117649000 

22.1359436 

7.8887853 

.002040616 

491 

241081 

118870771 

22  1585198 

7.8890946 

.003036880 

492 

242064 

119095488 

22.1810730 

7.8944468 

.003033520 

493 

243049 

119823157 

22.2036083 

7.8997917 

.002028896 

494 

244068 

120553784 

22.2261108 

7.9051294 

.003034891 

495 

245025 

121287875 

22.2486955 

7.9104599 

.0020^008 

496 

946016 

122028936 

22.2710675 

7.9157832 

.008016139 

690 


TABLE    XVI. — SQUARES,  CUBES,  SQUARE  ROOTS, 


1  Squares. 

Cubes. 

SquAre 
Roots. 

Cube  Roots. 

Recfprocalfl. 



S 

M7009 

122763473 

22.2934968 

7.9210994 

.002012072 

< 

^48004 

128505092 

22.3159186 

7.9264085 

.002008082 

249001 

124251499 

22.3388079 

7.9317104 

.002004006 

I     250000 

125000000 

22.3606796 

7.9370068 

.002000000 

251001 

125751501 

22.8830298 

7.9422931 

.001996008 

252.>04 

126506006 

22.4053665 

7.9475789 

.001992062. 

258009 

1272C3527 

22.4276615 

7.9528477 

.001988072 

L          254010 

128024064 

22.4499443 

7.9581144 

.001964127 

>          255025 

128787825 

22.4722051 

7.9633743 

.001960196 

5          256036 

129554216 

22.4944438 

7.9686271 

.001976285 

7          257049 

180328843 

22.5166605 

7.9738731 

.001972387 

8          258064 

18109(S&12 

22.5388553 

7.9791122 

.001968604 

9 

259081 

181872229 

22.5610283 

7.9643444 

.001964637 

0 

260100 

132651000 

22.6881796 

7.9895697 

.001960784 

.1 

261121 

133432831 

22.6053091 

7.9947883 

.001956947 

L2 

262144 

134217728 

22.6274170 

6.0000000 

.001968125 

13 

263169 

135005697 

22.6495033 

8.0052049 

.001949818 

14 

264196 

135796744 

22.6715681 

8.0104082 

.001945525 

15         265225 

136590675 

22.6936114 

8.0155946 

.001941748 

16         266256 

137389096 

22.7156334 

8.0207794 

.001937984 

►17         267289 

138188413 

22.7376840 

8.0259574 

.001934236 

>18        268324 

188991832 

22.7596134 

8.0311287 

.001930502 

319 

269361 

189798359 

22.7815715 

8.0362985 

.001926782 

520 

270400 

140606000 

22.8086085 

8.0414515 

.001923077 

521 

2ri441 

141420761 

22.8254244 

8.0466080 

.001919886 

522 

272184 

142236048 

22.8473193 

8.0517479 

.001916709 

523 

278529 

143055667 

22.8691933 

8.0568862 

.001912046 

524 

274576 

143877824 

22.8910463 

6.0620180 

.001908897 

525 

8756% 

144708125 

22.9128785 

6.0671432 

.001904762 

526 

276676 

145581576 

22.9346899 

8.0722820 

.001901141 

527 

277729 

146363183 

22.9564806 

8.0778748 

.001897533 

528 

278784 

147197952 

22.9782606 

8.0824800 

.001898939 

529 

279841 

148035889 

23.0000000 

8.0875794 

.001890859 

530 

280900 

148877000 

23.0217289 

8.0926723 

.001886792 

581 

281961 

149721291 

23.0434872 

8.0977589 

.001883239 

582 

283024 

150968768 

23.0651252 

8.1028390 

.001879699 

583 

284089 

151419437 

23.0867928 

8.1079128 

.001876173 

584 

285156 

152278304 

23.1084400 

8.1129808 

.001872659 

535 

286225 

153180375 

23.1300670 

8.1180414 

.001869159 

536 

287296 

153990656 

23.1516738 

8.12309C2 

.001865672 

537 

288369 

154854153 

23.1732605 

8.1281447 

.001862197 

538 

289444 

155720872 

23.1948270 

8.1331870 

.001858736 

589 

290521 

156590819 

28.2163735 

8.1882280 

.001855288 

640 

291600 

157464000 

23.2379001 

8.1432629 

.001861852 

541 

292681 

158340421 

23.2594067 

8.1482765 

.001848429 

542 

293764 

159220088 

23.2808985 

8.1532939 

.001846018 

543 

294849 

16^03007 

23.3028604 

8.1588051 

.001841621 

544 

295936 

160989184 

23.3238076 

8.1633102 

.001838235 

545 

297025 

161878025 

28.3452351 

8.1683092 

.001834862 

546 

298116 

102771336 

23.3666429 

8.1733020 

.001831602 

547 

299209 

163667823 

23.3880811 

8.1782888 

.001828154 

54B 

300304 

164566592 

28.4093998 

6.1832695 

.001824818 

549 

301401 

165469149 

23.4307490 

6.1882441 

.001821494 

550 

802500 

166375000 

23.4520788 

8.1982127 

.001818182 

551 

808601 

167284151 

23.4733892 

8.1981758 

.001814882 

m 

804704 

168196608 

23.4946802 

8.2031319 

.001811594 

558 

305809 

169112377 

23.5159520 

8.2060825 

.001808318 

554 

806916 

170031464 

23.5372046 

8.2180271 

.001806054 

566 

806025 

170953875 

23.5584380 

8.2179657 

.001801802 

656 

809136 

171879616 

23.5796522 

8.2228985 

.001798561 

557 

810249 

172808693 

23.6008474 

8.2278264 

.001796332 

1     568 

811364 

173741112 

23.6220236 

8.2827463 

.001792116 

mm 


691 


CUBE  ROOTS,  AKD  REdPROCAlA 


No, 

S4uar«s. 

Cubes. 

Square 
Hoots. 

Cube.Roots. 

Reciprocals. 

559 

312481 

174676879 

23.6431806 

8.2376614 

j00178a9Q» 

560 

313600 

176616000 

23.6648191 

8.2425706 

.001785714 

561 

814721 

176568181 

28.6854386 

8.2474740 

.001782531 

563 

815844 

1775043^8 

23.7065392 

8.2528715 

.001779359 

563 

816969 

178453547 

23.7276210 

8.2572633 

.001776199 

564 

818096 

179406144 

23.7486842 

8.2621492 

.001773050 

565 

819225 

180362125 

23.7697286 

8.2670294 

.001769913 

566 

820356 

181321496 

23.7907545 

8.2719039 

.001766784 

567 

821489 

182284263 

23.8117618 

8.2767726 

.001768668 

568 

822624 

183250432 

23.8327606 

8.2816855 

.001760563 

569 

823761 

184220000 

83.8537209 

8.2864928 

.001757460 

570 

824900 

185193000 

23.8746728 

8.2913444 

.001754386 

571 

826041 

186169411 

23.8966063 

8.2961903 

.001751813 

572 

827184 

187149!^ 

23.9166215 

8.8010804 

.001748868 

573 

828329 

188132517 

23.9374184 

8.3058651 

.001745801 

574 

829476 

189119224 

23.9582971 

8.3106941 

.001748160 

575 

830625 

190109375 

23.9791576 

8.8155175 

.001739180 

576 

831776 

191102976 

24.0000000 

8.3203853 

.001736111 

577 

832929 

192100033 

24.0206213 

8.8251475 

.OOlTSSlOe 

578 

834084 

193100562 

24.0416306 

8.3299548 

MlTmOi 

579 

835241 

194104589 

24.0624188 

8.3347563 

.001727116 

S80 

836400 

195112000 

24.0631801 

8.8895509 

.001724188 

581 

887561 

196122941 

24.1039416 

8.8448410 

.001731170 

582 

838;^ 

im^ems 

84.1246762 

6.3491256 

.001718818 

583 

839889 

196155287 

24.1458929 

8.3589047 

.001715866 

584 

841056 

199176704 

24.1660919 

8.3586784 

.001718380 

585 

842225 

2000016^ 

24.1867732 

6.8684466 

.001709408 

586 

84a396 

201230066 

24.2074869 

8.8688995 

.001706486 

587 

844569 

209262093 

84.2280629 

8.8729666 

.C01706578 

588 

845744 

203297472 

24.2487113 

8.8777188 

.001700680 

589 

846921 

204336469 

84.2698222 

8.8824653 

.001607796 

590 

848100 

205379000 

84.2899156 

8.3872065 

.001694915 

591 

349281 

206425071 

84.3104916 

8.3919423 

.001692067 

592 

850464 

207474668 

84.3310601 

8.3966729 

.ooi68uao 

593 

351649 

2G8627857 

84.3515913 

8.4018981 

.0016868tt 

594 

852836 

809584S84 

84.8721152 

6.4061180 

.ooxe68Boe 

595 

854025 

210644875 

24.3826218 

8.4106826 

.00168ee!8 

596 

856216 

211708736 

24.4131112 

8.4155419 

.001677868 

597 

856409 

212776173 

24.4385834 

8.420M60 

.001675018 

598 

857604 

213847192 

84.4540385 

8.4249448 

.OOtOTaMl 

599 

858801 

214921799 

84.4744765 

8.4296883 

.001669449 

600 

860000 

216000000 

84.4948974 

8.4341267 

00166M8T 

601 

861201 

217061801 

84.5158018 

8.4390096 

.0016688M 

609 

862404 

218167208 

84.5866863 

8.4486877 

.001661180 

603 

863609 

219856227 

84.5660688 

8.4488605 

.001658$75 

604 

864816 

220848864 

84.5764115 

8.4580281 

,001656680 

605 

866025 

221445125 

84.5967478 

8.4576906 

.001658696 

606 

867236 

222545016 

84.6170678 

8.4628479 

.001650165 

607 

868449 

228648543 

84.6878/00 

8.4670601 

.001647146 

606 

869664 

224755712 

84.6576560 

8.4716471 

,00t644l7Sr 

609 

870881 

826866629 

84.6779854 

8.4762898 

.001648036 

610 

872100 

226961000 

84.6981761 

8.4809961 

.0016896M 

611 

973321 

226090181 

84.7184142 

8.48S6679 

.001686861 

618 

874544 

229220928 

84.7386388 

8.4901848 

.001689987 

618 

875761 

830846397 

84.7588368 

8.4948065 

001631881 

614 

376996 

281475544 

84.7790264 

8.4904883 

.001686664 

615 

878225 

832606375 

84.7991965 

8.5040860 

.00168«»6 

616 

879456 

889744896 

84.8198473 

8.5086417 

.001686897 

617 

880689 

884886118 

84.8894847 

8.5188435 

.001690^ 

618 

881924 

8S6(»9062 

81.8696058 

8.5178403 

.001618196 

619 

388161 

287176659 

84.8797106 

8.6284821 

.001616609 

620 

,884400 

836328000 

84.8997992 

8.6870180 

.001618906 
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TABLE  XVI.-—SQtTABES,  CUBES,  SQUABB  ROOTS, 


No. 


Squares. 


621 
622 

023 
624 
625 
626 
627 
628 
62d 

630 
631 
632 
633 
634 
635 
636 
687 
638 
639 

640 
641 
642 
643 
644 
645 
646 
647 
648 
649 

650 

651 

653 

653 

654 

655 

656 

65r   . 

668 

6S& 

660 
661 


664 


666 
667 


66» 

670 
6T1 
673 
6173 
674 
675 
676 
677 

m 

m 

681 


88B641 
886884 
8881^ 
389376 
890625 
391876 
396139 
394384 
395641 

396900 
398161 
399424 
400689 
401956 
408325 
404496 
405769 
407044 
408321 

409600 
410881 
412164 
418449 
414736 
416025 
417316 
418609 
419904 
431201 

422500 
428801 
425104 
426409 
427716 
429035 
480836 
481649 
483964 
484281 

485600 
486931 
488344 


440896 
442225 
448556 
444889 
446224 
447561 

449900 
450241 
4U584 
4S2929 
454276 
435625 
406976 
4S8829 
4B9684 
461041 

462400 
46S761 
465124 


Cubes. 


289488061 
310641848 
341801867 
343970634 
344140635 
345314376 
346491883 
247673152 
348868189 

360047000 
251289591 
3S3485968 
353686137 
354840104 
256047875 
257259456 
368474863 
3596M072 
360917U9 

363144000 
368874721 
364600388 
866847707 
307089984 
268336135 
369686186 
370840033 
372007793 
373359449 

874636000 
875894401 
2Tn«3808 
378446077 
879736364 
381011375 
889800416 


284890313 
88619U79 

387496000 
868804781 
890117588 
391434347 
298754M4 
294079625 
295406896 
396740963 
898077633 
399418309 

300763000 
3021U7I1 
303464448 
304831317 
806183034 
8075468^ 
308915776 
310288733 
811665753 
813046899 

814433000 
818831341 
317314568 


Square 
Boots. 


Cube  Boots. 


34.9196716 
94.9899378 
84.9699679 
94.9799930 
85.0000000 
85.0199930 
85.0899681 
35.0599283 
25.0796724 

85.0998008 
35.1197184 
35.1896103 
35.1594913 
35.1798666 
85.1992063 
35.3190404 
85.3888689 
35.3586619 
35.37^493 

85.3962313 
85.8179778 
95.8877189 
35.3574447 
85.3771561 
35.3968502 
35.4165301 
35.4861947 
85.4658441 
35.4754784 

85.4960976 
85.5147016 
85.5343907 
85.6688647 
85.5784387 
85.5939678 
85.6134969 
85.6330113 
85.6515107 
35.6709953 

35.6904653 
95.7009803 
85.7393607 
85.7487864 
85.7681975 
35.7876989 
35.8069758 
36.8303481 
85.8456960 
35.8650843 

25.8843583 
85.9066677 
35.9339088 
85.9423435 
35.9616100 
85.9897631 
86.0000000 
36.0193287 
36.0684881 
36.0576284 

86.0768096 
36.0959767 
36.1151397 


8.6316009 
8.5361780 
8.5407501 
8.5463173 
8.5498797 
8.5544373 
8.6688899 
8.6635877 
8.5680607 

8.5736189 
8.5771633 
8.5816809 
8.5863047 
8.5907288 
8.5952380 
8.5997476 
8.6042025 
8.6067526 
8.6132480 

8.6177388 
8.6222348 
8.6267063 
8.6311880 
8.6856551 
8.6401226 
8.6445856 
8.6490487 
8.6534974 
8.6679465 

6.6628911 
8.6668810 
8.6713665 
8.6756974 
8.6801387 
8.6845456 
8.68B9680 
8.6983759 
8.6977843 
8.7031883 

8.7065877 
8.7109627 
8.7158784 
8.7197696 
8.7341414 
8.7385187 
8.7838918 
8.7373604 
8.7416246 
8.7459846 

8.7S0S4O1 
8.7546913 
8.7500883 
8.7688809 
8.7677192 
8.7730588 
8.7768880 
8.7807084 
8.7860296 
8.7893466 

8.7906593 
8.7079679 
8.8083721 


BeciprocfOa. 


.001610606 
.001607717 
.001605186 
.001603664 
.001600000 
.001597444 
.001594696 
.001593857 
.001589625 

.001587803 
.001584786 
.001582378 
.001579779 
.001577387 
.001574808 
.001572837 
.001569869 
.001667396 
.001564945 

.001662500 
.001560063 
.001557633 
.001556310 
.001553795 
.001560688 
.001547968 
.001546695 
.001548210 
.001540882 

.001538463 
.001536098 
.001533743 
.001531894 
.001529063 
.001520718 
.001524890 
.001523070 
,001519757 
.001517461 

.001515153 
.001513659 
.001510574 
.001608396 
.001506034 
.001509759 
.001501603 
.001499860 
.001497006 
.001494768 

.001493587 
.001490613 
.001488095 
.001485884 
.001483680 
.001481481 
.001479990 
.001477105 
.001474936 
.001473754 

.001470588 
.001468439 
.001466276 
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CUBE  BOOTS,  AND  RECIPEOCALS. 


No. 

Squares. 

Cubes. 

Square 
Boots. 

Cube  Boots. 

Beciprocala 

683 

466489 

318611987 

26.1842687 

8.8065722 

.001464120 

es\ 

467856 

820013504 

26.1583967 

8.6106661 

.001461968 

685 

469225 

821419125 

S6. 1726047 

6.6161596 

.001466664 

686 

470596 

822828866 

86.1916017 

6.8194474 

.001457790 

687 

471969 

824242708 

26.2106848 

6.8287807 

.001456604 

688 

473344 

826660672 

20.2297541 

8.8280099 

.00145318B 

689 

474721 

827082769 

26.2188095 

8.8322860 

.001451379 

690 

476100 

828509000 

26.2678511 

8.6865659 

.001449275 

691 

477481 

329939371 

26.2868769 

6.8406227 

.001447178 

69S 

478864 

831373888 

26.3058929 

8.6450654 

.001446067 

698 

480249 

332812557 

26.3248982 

6.8498440 

.001443001 

694 

481636 

334255384 

20.3438797 

8.8535965 

.001440923 

695 

483025 

a35702375 

26.3628527 

8.8576489 

.001486649 

696 

484416 

887153536 

26.3818119 

8.8620952 

.001436782 

697 

485809 

838608873 

26.4007570 

6.8668375 

.001434720 

696 

487204 

840068392 

26.4196896 

8.6706767 

.001482665 

699 

488601 

841532099 

26.4386081 

6.8748099 

.001480615 

TOO 

490000 

813000000 

26.4575181 

8.8790100 

.001428571 

701 

491401 

344472101 

26.4764046 

8.8832661 

.001426684 

702 

492804 

845918406 

26.4952826 

8.8674862 

.001424501 

703 

494209 

847428927 

26.5141472 

8.8917063 

.001422475 

704 

495616 

848913664 

26.5329988 

6.8959204 

.001420456 

705 

497025 

850102625 

26.5518361 

6.9001304 

.001416440 

706 

498436 

851895816 

26.6706606 

8.9048366 

.001416481 

707 

499849 

853393243 

26.5894716 

8.9065367 

.001414427 

708 

501264 

854894912 

26.6062694 

6.9127360 

.001412420 

709 

602681 

856400829 

26  6270589 

8.9169311 

.001410437 

710 

601100 

857911000 

26.6458252 

8.9211214 

.001406461 

711 

505621 

359425431 

26.6645883 

8.9258078 

.001406470 

712 

506944 

860944128 

26.6883281 

6.9294902 

.001404404 

713 

508369 

362467097 

26.7020596 

8.9386687 

.001402685 

7!4 

509796 

363994344 

fSd.TiSmdi 

6.9378488 

.001400660 

715 

611225 

865525875 

26.7894689 

8.9420140 

.001896001 

716 

612656 

367061696 

26.7561763 

6.(H61809 

.001806648 

717 

514089 

868601813 

26.7768567 

8.9503488 

.001304700 

718 

515524 

870146282 

26.7965220 

8.9546029 

.001302758 

719 

616961 

871694959 

26.8141764 

8.9586561 

.001800621 

720 

518400 

373248000 

26.6328167 

8.9028095 

.001386860 

721 

519841 

874805361 

26.8514432 

6.9669570 

.U)1386.9I« 

722 

621284 

876367048 

26.8700577 

6.9711007 

.001866012 

723 

622729 

877933067 

26.8886693 

6.9762400 

.001388120 

TO4 

524176 

379503424 

26.9072481 

6.9793766 

.001361215 

726 

625625 

881078125 

26.9258240 

6.9885069 

.001370810 

726 

527076 

382857178 

26.»143672 

6.9676873 

.001377410 

727 

628529 

384240583 

26.9629875 

8.9917620 

.001875516 

728 

529984 

385828362 

26.9814761 

6.9958829 

.001373680 

729 

531441 

387420480 

27.0000000 

9.0000000 

.001371742 

780 

632900 

889017000 

27.0185122 

9.0041184 

.001309808 

781 

634361 

390617891 

27.0870117 

9.0062229 

.001867960 

78« 

535824 

892223168 

27.0554985 

0.0123288 

.001366120 

733 

537289 

893832887 

27.0789727 

9.0164809 

.001864256 

784 

638756 

895446904 

27.0924344 

9.0205293 

.001302306 

785 

540225 

897065375 

27.1106884 

0.0246239 

.001800644 

786 

541696 

896688266 

27.1293199 

9.0287140 

.001858000 

787 

543169 

400315558 

27.1477489 

9.0328021 

.001850868 

788 

644644 

401947272 

27.1661554 

9.0368857 

.001866014 

739 

546121 

403583419 

27.1845544 

0.0409656 

.001868160 

740 

547600 

405224000 

2^.2029410 

9.0460419 

.001851851 

741 

549081 

406869021 

27.2213152 

9.0491142 

.001349628 

742 

650564 

406618488 

27.2396769 

9.0681881 

.001847709 

748 

662049 

410172407 

27.2580268 

9.0572482 

.001846805 

744 

653536 

411880784 

27.2763684 

9.0618008 

.001844080 
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TABLE  XVI.— sgUABES,  CUBES,  SQUARE  BOOTS. 


No. 

Sqiuares. 

Cubes. 

Square 
Boots. 

Cidi)e  Boots. 

745 

65509S 

413488625 

27.2946881 

9.0668677 

746 

656516 

415160986 

27.3130006 

9.0694220 

747 

558000 

416882723 

27^13007 

9.0734726 

743 

559904 

418606992 
4^189749 

27.3495667 

9.0775197 

749 

661001 

27.3678644 

9.0815681 

750 

562500 

421875000 

27.8661279 

9.0856080 

751 

664001 

423564761 

27.4043792 

9.0696882 

752 

665504 

425259008 

27.4226164 

9.0966719 

753 

667009 

4269577VV 

27.4406465 

9.0977010 

754 

568516 

426661064 

27.4590604 

9.1017265 

755 

570025 

430368875 

27.4772633 

9.1067485 

756 

571536 

432061216 

27.4954542 

9.1097669 

757 

573049 

438796093 

27.5136380 

9.1187618 

758 

574564 

435519512 

27.5317998 

9.1177931 

759 

576081 

437245479 

27.5499546 

9.1218010 

760 

677800 

438976000 

27.5680975 

9.1258053 

761 

579121 

440711081 

27.5662284 

9.1296061 

762 

580644 

4424507S8 

27.6(^3476 

9.1336034 

763 

682169 

414194947 

27.62^4546 

9.1377971 

764 

683696 

445943744 

27.6405499 

9.1417674 

765 

685225 

447697125 

27.6586834 

9.1457742 

766 

566766 

449155096 

27.6767050 

9.1497576 

767 

688289 

451217663 

27.6947648 

9.1587375 

708 

589^4 

452984832 

27.7126129 

9.1677139 

769 

691361 

454756609 

27.7308492 

9.1616669 

rro 

692900 

456583000 

27.7488789 

9.1666566 

771 

594441 

456314011 

27.7666668 

9.1696226 

772 

595964 

460099646 

27.7846680 

9.1735852 

773 

697529 

461889917 

27.8026775 

9.1775445 

774 

699076 

463684624 

27.8206555 

9.1616006 

775 

600625 

465484875 

27.6386218 

9.1654527 

776 

602178 

467286576 

27.8567766 

9.1694018 

777 

6087S9 

469097433 

27.6747197 

9.1983474 

778 

605284 

470910952 

27.6926514 

9.1972897 

779 

606841 

472?^139 

27.9105715 

9.2012286 

780 

608400 

474552000 

27.9284801 

9.2051641 

781 

609961 

476379641 

27.9463772 

9.2090962 

782 

611524 

478211768 

27.9642629 

9.2130250 

783 

618089 

480046667 

27.9821372 

9.2169505 

784 

614656 

461690804 

28.0000000 

9.2206726 

785 

616225 

463736625 

28.0178515 

9.2247914 

786 

617796 

465567656 

28.0356915 

9.2267068 

787 

619869 

46744340^ 

28.0535203 

9.2326169 

788 

620944 

469303672 

28.0713377 

9.2365277 

789 

622521 

491169069 

28.0891438 

9.2404383 

790 

624100 

493039000 

28.1069386 

9.2443355 

791 

625681 

494913671 

28.1247222 

9.2482344 

792 

62?264 

496793086 

28.1424946 

9.2521300 

793 

626849 

498677257 

28.1602557 

9.2560224 

794 

630486 

500566164 

28.1780056 

9.2599114 

795 

632025 

502459675 

28.19574M 

8.2687978 

796 

688616 

504358336 

26.2134720 

9.2676798 

797 

686209 

5062615^ 

28.2311664 

9.2716592 

798 

636804 

608169592 

26.2488938 

9.2754852 

799 

688401 

610062399 

26.2665681 

9.2798081 

800 

640000 

512000000 

28.2842712 

9.2881777 

801 

641G01 

613922401 

28.8019434 

9.2870440 

m 

648204 

616849608 

28.3196015 

9.2909072 

808 

644609 

617781627 

28.3372646 

9.2947671 

S04 

646416 

619718464 

28.8548988 

9.2966239 

805 

648026 

621660126 

28.3725219 

9.3024776 

806 

649636 

523606616 

28.8901391 

9.8068278 

Beclprocals. 


.001342868 
.001349483 
.001388668 
.001386888 
.001386113 

.001333883 
.0l'lS31558 
.001329787 
.001328021 
.001826260 
.001324503 
.001322761 
.001321004 
.001319261 
.001317523 

.001315789 
.001314060 
.001812886 
.001810616 
.001306901 
.001807190 
.001306483 
.001308781 
.001302063 
.001300890 

.001296701 
.001297017 
.001295837 
.001298661 
.001291990 
.001290823 
.001288660 
.001267001 
.001285347 
.001263697 

.001262051 
.001280410 
.001276772 
.001277189 
.001275510 
.001273885 
.001272265 
.001270648 
.001269036 
.001267427 

.001265823 
.001264228 
.001262626 
.001261084 
.001259446 
.001257862 
.001256281 
.001254706 
.001253183 
.001251564 

.001260000 
.001248439 
.001246688 
.001245880 
.001243781 
.001242286 
.001840086 


^05 


CUBS  fiOOTSt  AKD  B&dPBOCALfi. 


Ka 

Squang. 

Cubes. 

Square 
Roota 

OubeBoott. 

807 

651249 

625567948 

28.4077454 

9.3101760 

.00128B157 

806 

652864 

627514112 

28.4253408 

9.3140100 

.001287824 

809 

654481 

629475129 

28.4429258 

9.3178509 

.001286094 

810 

666100 

581441000 

28.4604960 

9.3216976 

.001234568 

811 

687721 

633411731 

28.4780617 

9.3266820 

.001238046 

813 

669344 

635887828 

28.4956187 

9.3298634 

.00li<»1527 

81S 

660909 

637367797 

28.5131549 

9.3881916 

.001280012 

814 

662596 

689353144 

28.6306862 

9.3370167 

.001228601 

816 

664225 

641343376 

28.6482048 

0.8408386 

.001220094 

810 

665866 

543388496 

28.6657187 

0.8446575 

.001226490 

817 

667489 

645888513 

28.6682119 

0.3484731 

.001228990 

818 

669124 

647343432 

28.6006908 

0.3522857 

.0012SM04 

819 

670761 

649358259 

28.6181760 

0.3660962 

.001221001 

820 

672400 

551368000 

28.6866421 

0.3500016 

.001210512 

821 

674041 

668387661 

28.6580976 

0.3687049 

.001216027 

822 

675684 

666412248 

28.6706424 

0.3675051 

.001216545 

823 

677829 

567441767 

28.6879766 

0.8713022 

.001216067 

824 

678976 

569476224 

28.7054002 

0.3750963 

.001218502 

826 

680625 

661615625 

28.7228182 

9.3788878 

.001212121 

826 

682276 

663559976 

28.7402167 

9.88267S3 

.001210664 

827 

688929 

565609283 

28.7576077 

0.8864600 

.001200190 

828 

685584 

667663552 

28.7749601 

0.8902410 

.0012077%) 

829 

687^1 

569722789 

28.7923601 

0.3940206 

.001206873 

830 

688900 

571787000 

28.8097206 

0.3977064 

.001204819 

831 

690561 

573856191 

28.8270706 

0.4015691 

.001203869 

832 

692224 

675930368 

28.8444102 

0.4053387 

.001201023 

883 

693889 

578009687 

28.8617994 

0.4091064 

.001200480 

834 

695566 

580093704 

28.8790582 

0.4128090 

.001100041 

886 

697225 

682182875 

28.8963666 

0.4166297 

.001197606 

836 

698896 

684277066 

28.9136646 

0.4208878 

.001196178 

887 

700569 

586376263 

28.9309523 

0.4241420 

.001104743 

838 

702244 

68^80472 

28.9482297 

0.4^78996 

.001198317 

889 

703921 

690689719 

28.9654967 

0.4816428 

.001101806 

840 

705600 

592704000 

28.9827585 

0.4393880 

.001190475 

841 

707281 

594823321 

29.0000000 

0.4301307 

.001180061 

842 

708964 

696947688 

29.0172368 

0.4428704 

.0011876^ 

843 

710649 

6990Tri07 

29.0344623 

0.4466072 

.001188940 

844 

712386 

601211584 

29.0516781 

0.4608410 

.001184834 

845 

714025 

603351125 

29.0688837 

0.4540710 

.001188482 

846 

715716 

605495736 

29.0860791 

0.4577990 

.00118«»S 

847 

717409 

607645423 

29.1032644 

0.4615240 

.001180688 

^8 

719104 

609600192 

29.1204396 

0.4652470 

.001179245 

849 

720801 

611960049 

29.13:16046 

0.4689661 

.001177856 

850 

722500 

614126000 

29.1547595 

0.4726824 

.001176471 

851 

724201 

616296051 

29.1719043 

0.4768057 

.001175088 

852 

725904 

618470208 

29.1890390 

0.4801061 

.001179709 

863 

727609 

620650477 

29.2061637 

0.4MHKld6 

.001172833 

854 

729816 

622836864 

29.2232784 

0.4876182 

.001170060 

866 

731026 

625026375 

29.2406830 

0.4912200 

.001160601 

866 

732736 

6272liSJ016 

29.2574777 

0.4949188 

.0011682M 

867 

734449 

629422793 

29.2746623 

9.4966147 

.001166861 

868 

736164 

631628712 

29.2916370 

9.6028078 

.001165601 

800 

737881 

683839779 

29.3087018 

9.5060980 

.001164144 

860 

780600 

686056000 

29.3257566 

9.6006864 

.001168791 

861 

741321 

638277381 

29.3428015 

0.5188609 

.001161440 

862 
863 
864 

748044 

640606928 

29.3698366 

9.6170616 

.001160098 

744769 

042785647 

.  29.3768616 

9.5207306 

.001168748 

746496 

644972544 

29.3938769 

0.6244068 

.001157407 

865 

748225 

647214625 

29.4106828 

0.6280704 

.001150009 

866 

749956 

649461896 

29.4278779 

0.6317497 

.001164784 

867 

761689 

661714303 

29.4448637 

0.686417!! 

.001158408 

868 

753494 

66897K)82 

29.4618397 

0.6800618 

.001168074 

696 


TABLE  XTI. — SQUABS8,  CUBES,  SQXXABB  ROOTS, 


Ko. 

Squares. 

Cobe& 

Square  ' 
Boots. 

OubeBoota. 

Baciproeals. 

860 

75C161 

666284900 

20.4788060 

0.5427487 

.001160748 

870 

756900 

668500000 

29.4967624 

9.5464027 

.001140425 

871 

7S8641 

660776311 

29.6127091 

9.5500569 

.001148106 

872 

760384 

663054848 

29.6296461 

9.5687128 

.001146780 

873 

762129 

665888617 

29.5465784 

9.5573630 

.001145475 

874 

763876 

667627624 

29.5684910 

9.5610106 

.001144165 

875 

765625 

669921875 

29.5808969 

9.5646559 

.001142857 

876 

767876 

672221376 

29.5072972 

9.5682962 

.001141563 

877 

769129 

674526183 

29.6141858 

9.5719377 

.001140251 

878 

770884 

676886162 

29.6310648 

0.5755745 

.001188052 

879 

772641 

6791514S9 

29.6479842 

9.6792066 

.001187666 

880 

774400 

681472000 

29.6647989 

9.5828897 

.001186864 

881 

776161 

688797841 

29.6816442 

9.5864682 

.001135074 

882 

777924 

686128968 

29.6984848 

9.5900989 

.001138787 

888 

779680 

688465887 

29.7153150 

9.5037169 

.001132503 

884 

781456 

600807104 

29.7321875 

9.59rd878 

.001131222 

88S 

78S226 

698154125 

29.7480^ 

9.6009548 

.001120944 

886 

784996 

095606456 

29.7657521 

0.6045696 

.001128666 

887 

786769 

697864103 

29.7825452 

9.6081817 

.001127396 

888 

788644 

700227072 

29.7993289 

9.6117911 

.001126126 

889 

790621 

702595369 

29.8161060 

9.6153977 

.001124859 

890 

792100 

704969000 

29.8328678 

9.6190017 

.001128506 

891 

798881 

707347971 

29.8496281 

9.6226000 

.001122334 

892 

795664 

709782288 

29.8663690 

9.6262016 

.001121076 

898 

797449 

712121967 

29.8881066 

9.6297975 

.001119621 

894 

799286 

714516964 

29.8996828 

9.6883907 

.001118568 

805 

801025 

716917375 

29.9166606 

9.6360612 

.001117816 

896 

802816 

719328186 

29.93S3601 

9.6405690 

.001116071 

897 

804609 

721784278 

29.9499588 

9.6441542 

.001114827 

oBo 

806404 

724150792 

29.9666481 

0.6477B67 

.001118686 

899 

808201 

726572609 

29.9883287 

0.6513166 

.001112847 

900 

810000 

729000000 

80.0000000 

0.6548088 

.001111111 

901 

811801 

781432701 

80.0166620 

0.6564684 

.001109678 

902 

818604 

733870606 

80.0883148 

0.6620408 

.001108647 

908 

815409 

736314327 

80.0499584 

0.6666096 

.001107420 

904 

817^6 

788763264 

30.0665928 

9.6691762 

.001106195 

905 

819025 

741217625 

30.0832179 

9.6727408 

.001104972 

906 

820686 

743677416 

30.0996839 

9.6763017 

.001108758 

907 

822649 

746142643 

30.1164407 

9.6798604 

.001102536 

906 

824464 

748618312 

30.1330388 

0.6834166 

.001101322 

909 

826281 

761069429 

80.1496269 

9.6869701 

.001100110 

910 

828100 

753571000 

30.1662063 

0.6906211 

.001096901 

911 

8:29921 

756058031 

80.1827765 

9.6940694 

.001097695 

912 

881744 

758550528 

80.1993377 

9.6976151 

.001096491 

918 

838569 

761048497 

80.2158899 

9.7011568 

.001096290 

914 

885396 

763551944 

80.2324329 

9.7046969 

.001094092 

915 

887225 

766060875 

80.2480660 

9.7082369 

.001092696 

916 

889066 

768576296 

80.2654919 

9.7117723 

.001091708 

917 

840889 

771096213 

30.2820079 

9.7158051 

.001000513 

918 

842724* 

773620632 

80.2966146 

9.7188354 

.001089896 

919 

844561 

776151550 

80.8150128 

9.7228631 

.001088189 

920 

846400 

778688000 

80.8315018 

9.7258883 

.001086957 

021 

848241 

781229961 

30.8479618 

9.7294109 

.001065776 

9S2 

850064 

783777448 

80.8644629 

9.7329309 

.001084500 

928 

851929 

786830467 

80.8809151 

9.7364484 

.001088428 

924 

868776 

788889024 

80.8073688 

9.7399684 

.001062251 

9@5 

855626 

791458125 

80.4188127 

9.7434758 

.001081081 

996 

857476 

794022776 

30.4802481 

9.7469657 

.001079914 

987 

859829 

796597988 

30.4466747 

9.7501930 

.001078749 

928 

861184 

799178752 

80.4630924 

9.7530979 

.001077586 

m 

868041 

801765089 

80.4795018 

9.7575002 

.001076426 

S60 

864900 

804857000 

80.4959014 

0.7610001 

.001075260 

697 


CUBE  BOOTS,  AKD  B]BCfIFBOOAI& 


^. 

Squares. 

Cube». 

Square 
Boots. 

Cube  Boots. 

Bedprocals. 

981 

866761 

806964491 

80.5133900 

9.7644974 

.001074114 

033 

868634 

809557568 

30.5386750 

9.7679923 

.001073961 

983 

870489 

813166387 

80.5450487 

9.7714845 

.001071811 

084 

8^2366 

814780504 

30.5614186 

9.7749743 

.001070664 

985 

874225 

817400875 

30.5777697 

9..  7784616 

.001060610 

986 

876096 

830035856 

80.5941171 

9.7819466 

.001068876 

987 

877969 

823656953 

80.6104557 

9.':B54288 

.001067886 

988 

879844 

635393672 

30.6367867 

9.7889067 

.001066096 

989 

881721 

837936019 

30.6431069 

9.7923861 

.001064963 

940 

888600 

830584000 

30.6594194 

9.7958611 

.001068680 

941 

885481 

833387631 

30.6757338 

9.7993386 

.001063609 

94^ 

687364 

835896888 

30.6930185 

9.8028036 

.001061571 

943 

689349 

838561807 

80.7088051 

9.8062711 

.001060445 

944 

691136 

641333384 

80.7245880 

9.8097363 

.001050833 

945 

893035 

843908635 

80.7408628 

9.6131989 

.001058301 

946 

894916 

846590536 

30.7571180 

9.8166591 

.001U5?Ufii 

947 

896809 

849378133 

30.7733651 

9.8301169 

.001056066 

948 

898704 

851971393 

80.7896080 

9.8385728 

.0010648SS 

949 

900601 

854670349 

80.8058486 

9.8370363 

.001053741 

950 

902500 

857375000 

80.8230r00 

9.8804757 

.001063683 

951 

904401 

860065851 

80.8382879 

9.8889388 

.001051585 

952 

906304 

863801408 

80.8544973 

9.8373695 

.001060480 

953 

906209 

865533177 

80.8706981 

9.8408137 

.001040318 

954 

910116 

8683506&4 

80.8868904 

9.8442536 

.001048218 

955 

913025 

870983875 

80.9080743 

9.8476920 

.001047180 

956 

913936 

873723816 

80.9192497 

9.8511280 

.001046085 

957 

915849 

876467493 

30.9354166 

9.8545617 

.001044032 

958 

917764 

879217913 

80.9515751 

9.8579929 

.001048841 

959 

919681 

881974079 

80.9677251 

9.8614218 

.001042753 

960 

931600 

664786000 

30.9888668 

9.8648488 

.001041607 

961 

933531 

687508681 

31.0000000 

9.8682734 

.001040688 

963 

935444 

890377128 

81.0161348 

0.8716941 

.001089601 

963 

937369 

898056347 

81.0332418 

9.6751185 

.001088438 

964 

939396 

896841344 

81.0483494 

9.87S5305 

.001037344 

965 

931235 

898633135 

81.0644491 

9.8819451 

.001086869 

966 

933156 

901428696 

31.0805405 

9.6858574 

.001085197 

967 

935089 

904231068 

31.0966286 

0.8887673 

.001084126 

968 

987034 

907039232 

81.1126984 

9.8921749 

.OO1OR805R 

969 

938961 

909853209 

81.1287648 

9.8955801 

.001081993 

970 

940900 

913678000 

81.1448380 

0.6969880 

.001080988 

971 

943841 

915498611 

81.1608729 

9.9023885 

.001029606 

972 

944764 

918880018 

31.1769145 

9.9057817 

.001028807 

978 

946739 

931167317 

81.1939479 

9.9091776 

.001027740 

974 

948676 

934010434 

81.2069731 

9.9125n3 

.001036694 

975 

950635 

936859375 

81.2249900 

9.9159624 

.00103S641 

976 

953576 

939714176 

81.2409987 

9.9193518 

.001034590 

977 

954539 

932574888 

81.2569993 

9.9237879 

.001038541 

978 

956484 

935441353 

81.2729915 

0.9261222 

.001028495 

979 

958441 

988313739 

81.2889757 

9.9295043 

.001031450 

980 

960400 

941192000 

81.8049517 

9.9328839 

.001030406 

981 

963361 

044076141 

81.8209195 

9.9362613 

.001019868 

983 

964334 

946966168 

81.8868793 

0.9396368 

.001018880 

988 

966389 

949663087 

81.8528806 

9.9480093 

.001017204 

984 

968356 

963768904 

81.868T748 

9.9468797 

.001016800 

985 

970335 

955671635 

81.8847097 

0.9497479 

.001015888 

986 

978196 

958585356 

81.4006869 

9.9681138 

.001014199 

987 

974169 

961504808 

81.4165661 

0.9564775 

.001018171 

988 

976144 

964480873 

81.4324673 

9.9598389 

.001012146 

989 

978131 

967861669 

81.4488704 

9.0681981 

.001011128 

990 

980100 

970399000 

81.4642654 

0.0665649 

.001010101 

991 

988081 

978343371 

81.4801535 

0.0699096 

.001000068 

993 

964064 

976191488 

81.4960815 

0.07S8610 

.001006006 

698 


TABLE  XVI. — SQUARES,  CUBES,  ETC. 


No. 

Squares. 

Cubes. 

Square 
Roots. 

Cube  Boots. 

Reciprocals. 

993 

966049 

979146657 

81.5119025 

9.9786120 

.001007049 

994 

983036 

982107784 

81.5277655 

9.9AI9599 

.001006086 

995 

990025 

985074875 

81.5436206 

9.9833055 

.001005025 

996 

992016 

988047936 

81.5594677 

9.0806488 

.001004016 

997 

994009 

901026973 

81.5753068 

9.9899900 

.001008009 

998 

996004 

991011992 

81.5911380 

9.9938289 

.001002004 

998001 

937002999 

81.6069613 

9.9960856 

.001001001 

1000 

1000000 

1000000000 

81.6227786 

10.0000000 

.001000000 

1001 

1002001 

1003003001 

81.6385840 

10.0033322 

.0009990010 

1002 

10)1004 

10060120J6 

81.6543836 

10.0066622 

.0009980040 

1003 

1006009 

10090270^ 

81.6701752 

10.0099899 

.0009970090 

1004 

1008016 

101248064 

81.6859590 

10.0138155 

.0009960159 

1005 

1010025 

1015075125 

81.7017349 

10.0166389 

.0009950249 

1006 

10120 J6 

1018108216 

81.7175080 

10.0199601 

.0009940858 

1007 

1014019 

1021147343 

81.7332683 

10.0232791 

.0009980487 

1003 

1018064 

1024192512  1 

31.7490157 

10.0265958 

.0009920635 

1009 

1018081 

1027243729 

81.7647808 

10.0299104 

.0009910803 

1010 

1020100 

1030301000 

81.7804972 

10.0882228 

.0009900990 

1011 

1022121 

1033364331 

81.7962262 

10.0865380 

.0009891197 

1012 

1021144 

1036133728 

31.8119474 

10.0398410 

.0009681423 

1013 

1026169 

1039509197 

81.8270809 

10.0431469 

.0009871668 

1014 

1028196 

1012590744 

81.8133606 

10.0464506 

.0009661983 

1015 

1030225 

1045678376 

81.8590046 

10.0497521 

.0009652217 

1016 

1032256 

1018772036 

81.8747549 

10.0580514 

.0009642520 

1017 

1031289 

1051871913 

31.8904374 

10. 056^185 

.0009632842 

1018 

1038324 

1054977^32 

81.9061123 

10.0596485 

.0009823183 

1019 

1033361 

1053089859 

81.9217794 

10.0629364 

.0009813548 

1020 

10404J0 

1061208000 

81.9374388 

10.0862271 

.0009606922 

1021 

1042441 

1064332261 

81.9530906 

10.0695156 

.0009794819 

1022 

1044184 

1067462648 

81. 96373 t7 

10.0728020 

.0009784736 

1023 

1016529 

1070599167 

81.9843712 

10.0760863 

.0009775171 

1021 

1018576 

1073741824 

82.4000000 

10.0793684 

.0000765626 

1035 

1050625 

1070890625 

82.0156212 

10.0826484 

.0009756096 

1028 

1052376 

1030045576 

82.0312348 

10.0859262 

.0009746689 

1027 

1054729 

1083206683 

82.0468107 

10.0892019 

.0009737096 

1028 

1056784 

1036373952 

82.0621391 

10.0924765 

.0009727626 

1039 

1058841 

10395173^ 

32.0780298 

10.0957469 

.0009718173 

1030 

1060900 

1092727000 

32.0936131 

10.0990163 

.0009708738 

1031 

1062961 

1095912791 

82.1091887 

10.1022835 

.0009699321 

1032 

1065024 

1099101768 

32.1217508 

10.1055487 

.00  9689922 

1038 

1067089 

1102802937 

32.1403173 

10.1088117 

.0009680642 

1034 

1069156 

1105507301 

32.1558704 

10.1120728 

.0009671180 

1085 

1071225 

1103717875 

32.1714159 

10.1153814 

.0009661836 

1036 

1073296 

11119346S6 

82.1869539 

10.1185882 

.0009652510 

1037 

1075369 

1115157653 

32.2024844 

10.1218428 

.0009643202 

1038 

1077444 

1118386872 

82.2180074 

10.1250953 

.0009633911 

1039 

1079521 

1121622319 

82.2335229 

10.1283457 

.0009624639 

1010 

1081600 

1124881000 

82.2490310 

10.1315941 

.0009615386 

1011 

1083681 

1128111921 

82.2615816 

10.1318408 

.0009606148 

1012 

1085764 

1131386088 

82.2800248 

10.1880645 

.0009596929 

1043 

1087849 

1134626507 

82.2955105 

10.1413266 

.0009587738 

1044 

1089986 

1137893184 

82.3109888 

10.1445667 

.0009578544 

1015 

1092026 

1141166125 

32.8264598 

10.1478047 

.0009569378 

1016 

1094116 

1144415336 

82.8419233 

10.1510406 

.0009560229 

1047 

1096209 

1147730888 

82.8573794 

10.1542744 

.0009551098 

1048 

1098304 

1151022592 

82.3728^1 

10.1575062 

.0009541985 

1049 

1100401 

1154320649 

82.3882695 

10.1607359 

.0009532888 

1050 

1102500 

1157625000 

82.4087035 

10.1639636 

.0009523810 

1051 

1101601 

1180935651 

82.4191301 

10.1671893 

.0009514748 

1052 

1106704 

1164252606 

82.4346495 

10.1704129 

.0009505708 

1063 

1106809 

1167575877 

82.4499615 

10.1736344 

,0009496676 

lOM 

1110916 

1170905464 

82.4658662 

10.1768539 

.0009487866 

69? 


700      TABLE  XVIL— LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 


N 

01234:56789 

100 

00000  00043  00087  00130  00173  00217  00260  00303  00346  00380 

1 

0432  0476  0618  0561  0604  0647  0689  0732  0775  0817 

2 

0860  0903  0946  0988  1030  1072  1115  1167  1199  1242 

3 

1284  1326  1368  1410  1452  1494  1636  1578  1620  1662 

4 

1703  1746  1787  1828  1870  1912  1963  1995  2036  2078 

6 

2119  2160  2202  2243  2284  2326  2366  2407  2449  2490 

6 

2631  2672  2612  2663  2694  2735  2776  2816  2857  2898 

7 

2938  2979  3019  3060  3100  3141  3181  3222  3262  3302 

8 

3342  3383  3423  3463  3603  3643  3583  3623  3663  3703 

9 

3743  3782  3822  3862  3902  3941  3981  4021  4060  4100 

110 

04139  04179  04218  04268  04297  04336  04376  04415  04454  04493 

1 

4632  4571  4610  4650  4689  4727  4766  4806  4844  4883 

2 

4922  4961  4999  6038  6077  6116  6164  6192  6231  6269 

8 

5308  6346  6385  6423  5461  6500  6638  6576  6614  6652 

4 

6690  6729  6767  6805  6843  6881  6918  6966  6994  6032 

6 

6070  6108  6145  6183  6221  6268  6296  6333  6371  6408 

6 

6446  6483  6621  6568  6695  6633  6670  6707  6744  6781 

7 

6819  6866  6893  6930  6967  7004  7041  7078  7115  7151 

8 

7188  7225  7262  7298  7335  7372  7408  7446  7482  7618 

9 

7655  7691  7628  7664  7700  7737  7773  7809  7846  7882 

120 

07918  07964  07990  08027  08068  08099  08135  08171  08207  08243 

1 

8279  8314  8360  8386  8422  8468  8493  8529  8665  8600 

2 

8636  8672  8707  8743  8778  8814  8849  8884  8920  8956 

8 

8991  9026  9061  9096  9132  9167  9202  9237  9272  0307 

4 

9342  9377  9412  9447  9482  9517  9562  9587  9621  0666 

6 

9691  9726  9760  9796  9830  9864  9899  9934  996810003 

6 

10037  10072  10106  10140  10175  10209  10243  10278  10312  0346 

7 

0380  0415  0449  0483  0617  0561  0685  0619  0653  0687 

8 

0721  0765  0789  0823  0857  0890  0924  0958  0992  1025 

9 

1059  1093  1126  1160  1193  1227  1261  1294  1327  1361 

180 

11394  11428  11461 11494  11628  11561 11694  11628  11661 11694 

1 

1727  1760  1793  1826  1860  1893  1926  1969  1992  2024 

2 

2067  2090  2123  2156  2189  2222  2264  2287  2320  2862 

8 

2386  2418  2460  2483  2516  2648  2681  2613  2646  2678 

4 

2710  2743  2776  2808  2840  2872  2905  2937  2969  8001 

6 

3033  3066  3098  3130  3162  3194  3226  3258  3290  3822 

8 

3364  3386  3418  34^0  3481  3513  3546  3577  3609  8640 

7 

3672  3704  3735  3767  3799  3830  3862  3893  8935  8066 

8 

8988  4019  4061  4082  4114  4145  4176  4208  4239  4270 

9 

4301  4333  4364  4396  4426  4467  4489  4620  4651  4582 

140 

14613  14644 14675  14706  14737  14768  14799  14829 14860  14891 

1 

4922  4953  4983  6014  6045  6076  6106  6137  6168  6198 

2 

5229  5259  6290  5320  6351  6381  6412  6442  6473  6603 

8 

6634  6664  6694  6625  6655  6685  5715  6746  6776  6806 

4 

6836  6866  6897  6927  6967  6987  6017  6047  6077  6107 

6 

6137  6167  6197  6227  6256  6286  6316  6346  6376  6406 

6 

6436  6466  6495  6624  6664  6584  6613  6643  6673  6702 

7 

6732  6761  6791  6820  6850  6879  6909  6938  6967  6097 

8 

7026  7056  7085  7114  7143  7173  7202  7231  7260  7289 

9 

7319  7348  7377  7406  7435  7464  7493  7622  7561  7680 

150 

17609  17638  17667  17696  17725  17764  17782  17811 17840  17860 

TABLE  XVn.--LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS.  "^Ol 

O        12845678  9^ 

17609  176S8  17667  17696  17725  17764  17782  17811  17840  17869 

7898  7926  7956  7984  8013  8041  8070  8099  8127  8156 

8184  8213  8241  8270  8298  8327  8355  8384  8412  8441 

8469  8498  8626  8654  8583  8611  8639  8667  8696  8724 

8752  8780  8808  8837  886^  8893  8921  8949  8977  9005 

9033  9061  9089  9117  9145  9173  9201  9229  9257  9285 

9312  9340  9368  9396  9424  9451  9479  9507  9535  9562 

9690  9618  9845  9673  9700  9728  9756  9783  9811  9838 

9866  9893  9921  9948  9976  20003  20030  20058  20085  20112 

20140  20167  20194  20222  20249  0276  0303  0330  0358  0385 

20412  20439  20466  20493  20520  20548  20675  20602  20629  20656 

0683  0710  0737  0763  0790  0817  0844  0871  0898  0925 

0952  0978  1005  1082  1059  1085  1112  1139  1165  1192 

1219  1245  1272  1299  1825  1352  1378  1405  1431  1468 

1484  1611  1637  1564  1590  1617  1643  1669  1696  1722 

1748  1775  1801  1827  1864  1880  1906  1932  1958  1985 

2011  2037  2063  2089  2116  2141  2167  2194  2220  2246 

2272  2298  2824  2850  2376  2401  2427  2453  2479  2506 

2631  2657  2683  2608  2634  2660  2686  2712  2737  2763 

2789  2814  2840  2866  2891  -2917  2943  2968  2994  8019 

23045  28070  28096  23121  23147  23172  28198  28223  23249  23274 

3300  3326  3350  3376  3401  3426  3452  3477  3602  3528 

3663  3678  3603  3629  3654  3679  8704  3729  3754  8779 

8805  8830  3855  3880  3905  3930  3955  3980  4005  4030 

4065  4080  4105  4130  4155  4180  4204  4229  4254  4279 

4304  4329  4363  4378  4403  4428  4462  4477  4502  4527 
4651  4676  4601  4626  4650  4674  4699  4724  4748  4773 
4797  4822  4846  4871  4895  4920  4944  4969  4993  6018 

6042  6066  5091  6116  6139  6164  6188  6212  6237  6261 

6286  6310  6334  6358  5382  6406  6431  6455  6479  6603 

26527  26561  26676  26600  26624  26648  26672  26696  26720  25744 

6768  6792  6816  6840  5864  6888  5912  6935  5959  5983 
6007  6031  6055  6079  6102  6126  6150  6174  6198  6221 

6246  6269  6293  6316  6340  6364  6387  6411  6435  6458 
6482  6506  6629  6653  6576  6600  6623  6647  6670  6694 

6717  6741  6764  6788  6811  6834  6858  6881  6905  6928 
6961  6975  6998  7021  7045  7068  7091  7114  7138  7161 

7184  7207  7231  7264  7277  7300  7323  7346  7370  7393 

7416  7439  7462  7486  7608  7531  7664  7677  7600  7628 
7646  7669  7692  7715  7738  7761  7784  7807  7830  7852 

27876  27898  27921  27944  27967  27989  28012  28a^5  28068  28081 

8103  8126  8149  8171  8194  8217  8240  8262  8285  8307 

8330  a353  8376  8398  8421  8443  8466  8488  8511  8538 

I   8656  8678  8601  8623  8646  8668  8691  8713  8736  8758 

t   8780  8803  8825  8847  8870  8892  8914  8937  8959  8981 

9003  9026  9048  9070  9092  9115  9137  9159  9181  9203 

9226  9248  9270  9292  9314  9336  9358  9380  9403  9425 

9447  9469  9491  9613  9535  9657  9679  9601  9623  9645 

I   9667  9688  9710  9732  9754  9776  9798  9820  9842  9868 

)      9886  9907  9929  9961  9973  9994  30016  30038  30060  80081 

30103  30125  30146  30168  30190  80211  80233  30255  30276  30298 


TU*^       TAALE  XVII.— LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 


N 

0123456789 

200 

30103  30125  80146  30168  30190  30211  30233  30255  30276  30298 

1 

0320  0341  0363  0384  0406  0428  0449  0471  0492  0514 

8 

0535  0557  0578  0600  0621  0643  0664  0685  0707  0728 

8 

0750  0771  0792  0814  0835  0856  0878  0899  0920  0942 

4 

0963  0984  1006  1027  1048  1069  1091  1112  1133  1154 

6 

1175  1197  1218  1239  1260  1281  1302  1323  1845  1366 

6 

1387  1408  1429  1450  1471  1492  1513  1534  1555  1676 

7 

1597  1618  1639  1660  1681  1702  1723  1744  1765  1785 

8 

1806  1827  1848  1869  1890  1911  1931  1952  1973  1994 

9 

2015  2035  2056  2077  2098  2118  2139  2160  2181  2201 

210 

32222  32243  32263  32284  32305  32325  32346  32366  32387  32408 

1 

2428  2449  2469  2490  2510  2531  2552  2572  2593  2613 

2 

2634  2654  2675  2695  2715  2736  2756  2777  2797  2818 

8 

2838  2858  2879  2899  2919  2940  2960  2980  3001  3021 

4 

8041  3062  3082  3102  3122  8143  3163  3183  3203  3224 

5 

3244  3264  8284  3304  3325  8345  3365  3385  3405  8425 

6 

3445  3465  3486  3506  3526  8546  3566  3586  3606  3626 

7 

3646  3666  3686  3706  3726  3746  3766  3786  3806  3826 

8 

3846  3866  3885  3905  3925  3945  3965  3985  4005  4025 

9 

4044  4064  4084  4104  4124  4143  4163  4183  4203  4223 

220 

34242  34262  34282  34301  34321  84341  34361  34380  34400  34420 

1 

4439  4459  4479  4498  4518  4537  4557  4577  4596  4616 

2 

4635  4655  4674  4694  4713  4733  4753  4772  4792  4811 

8 

4830  4850  4869  4889  4908  4928  4947  4967  4986  5005 

4 

5025  5044  5064  508^3  5102  5122  5141  5160  5180  5199 

6 

5218  5238  5257  6276  6295  5315  5834  5353  5372  5392 

6 

5411  5430  5449  6468  6488  6607  6526  5545  5564  5583 

7 

5603  5622  5641  5660  6679  6698  6717  5736  6756  5774 

8 

6793  5813  5832  6851  5870  6889  5908  6927  5946  5965 

9 

6984  6003  6021  6040  6059  6078  6097  6116  6135  6154 

280 

36173  36192  86211  86229  36248  86267  86286  36305  86324  36342 

1 

6361  6380  6399  6418  6436  6455  6474  6493  6511  6530 

•4 

2 

6549  6568  6586  6605  6624  6642  6661  6680  6698  6717 

8 

6736  6754  6773  6791  6810  6829  6847  6866  6884  6903 

4 

6922  6940  6959  6977  6996  7014  7033  7051  7070  7088 

6 

7107  7125  7144  7162  7181  7199  7218  7236  7254  7273 

6 

7291  7310  7328  7346  7365  7383  7401  7420  7438  7457 

7 

7475  7493  7511  7530  7548  7566  7585  7603  7621  7639 

8 

7658  7676  7694  7712  7731  7749  7767  7785  7803  7822 

9 

7840  7858  7876  7894  7912  7931  7949  7967  7985  8003 

240 

38021  38039  88067  38075  38093  38112  88130  38148  88166  a'il84 

1 

8202  8220  8238  8256  8274  8292  8310  8328  8346  fe364 

2 

8382  8399  8417  8435  8453  8471  8489  8507  8625  8i43 

8 

8561  8678  8696  8614  8632  8650  8668  8686  8703  87.^1 

4 

8739  8767  8775  8792  8810  8828  8846  8863  8881  8891 

5 

8917  8934  8952  8970  8987  9005  9023  9041  9058  907t 

6 

9094  9111  9129  9146  9164  9182  9199  9217  9235  9252 

7 

9270  9287  9305  9322  9340  9358  9375  9393  9410  9428 

8 

9445  9463  9480  9498  9515  9533  9550  9668  9685  9602 

9 

9620  9637  9655  9672  9690  9707  9724  9742  9769  9777 

SO 

39794  39811  39829  39846  39863  39881  89898  89915  89988  89950 

TABLE  XVII.— LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS.       703 


2       3       4:       5       6       7       8 


;9794  39811  39829  39846  398d3  39881  39898  39915  39933  39960 

9967  9985  40002  40019  40037  40054  40071  40088  40106  40123 

t0140  40157  0175  0192  0209  0226  0243  0261  0278  0295 

0312  0329  0346  0364  0381  0398  0415  0432  0449  0466 

0483  0500  0518  0535  0552  0569  0586  0603  0620  0637 

0654  0671  0688  0705  07*22  0739  0766  0778  0790  0807 

0824  0841  0858  0875  0892  0909  0926  0943  0960  0976 

0993  1010  1027  1044  1061  1078  1095  11 U  1128  1145 

1162  1179  1196  1212  1229  1246  1263  1280  1296  1313 

1330  1347  1363  1380  1397  1414  1430  1447  1464  1481 

41497  41514  41531  41547  41564  41581  41597  41614  41631  41647 

1664  1681  1697  1714  1731  1747  1764  1780  1797  1814 

1830  1817  1863  1880  1896  1913  1929  1946  1963  1979 

1996  2012  2029  2045  2062  2078  2095  2111  2127  2144 

2160  2177  2193  2210  2226  2243  2259  2275  2292  2308 

2325  2341  2357  2374  2390  2406  2423  2139  2465  2472 

2488  2504  2521  2537  2558  2570  2686  2602  2619  2635 

2651  2667  2684  2700  2716  2732  2749  2765  2781  2797 

2818  2830  28^  2862  2878  2894  2911  2927  2943  2959 

2975  2991  3008  3024  S040  3056  8072  3088  3104  3120 

43136  43152  43169  43185  43201  43217  48233  43249  43265  43281 

3297  3318  3329  3345  3361  3377  3:593  3409  3425  3441 

3457  8473  3489  3505  3521  3537  8553  3569  3584  3600 

3616  3632  3648  3664  3680  3696  3712  3727  3743  3759 

3775  3791  8807  3823  3838  3854  3870  8886  3902  3917 

3933  3949  3965  3981  8996  4012  4028  4044  4059  4075 

4091  4107  4122  4138  4154  4170  4185  4201  4217  4232 

4248  4264  4279  4295  4311  4326  4342  4358  4373  4889 

4404  4420  4436  4451  4467  4483  4498  4514  4529  4545 

4560  4576  4592  4607  4623  4638  4654  4669  4685  4700 

44716  44781  44747  44762  44778  44793  44809  44824  44840  44855 

4871  4886  4902  4917  4932  4948  4968  4979  4994  5010 

5025  5040  5056  5071  5086  5102  5117  5133  5148  6163 

5179  5194  5209  5225  5240  5255  5271  6286  6301  6317 

6332  5347  6362  6378  5393  6408  6423  6439  6454  5469 

6484  6500  6515  6530  6545  6561  5576  5591  6606  5621 

6637  6662  6667  6682  6697  5712  6728  5743  6758  5773 

5788  6803  6818  5834  6849  6864  5879  6894  6909  5924 

6939  6954  6969  5984  6000  6015  6030  6045  6060  6075 

0090  6105  6120  6135  6150  61C5  6180  6195  6210  6225 

46240  46265  46270  46285  46300  46315  46330  46345  46359  46374 

6389  6404  6419  6434  0449  6464  6479  6494  6509  6523 

6538  6553  6568  6583  6598  6613  6627  6642  6657  6672 

6687  6702  6716  6731  6746  6761  6776  6790  6805  6820 

I  6835  6850  6864  6879  6894  6009  6923  6938  6953  6967 

6982  6997  7012  7026  7041  7056  7070  7085  7100  7114 

7129  7144  7159  7173  7188  7202  7217  7232  7246  7261 

7276  7290  7305  7319  7334  7349  7363  7378  7392  7407 

7422  7436  7451  7465  7480  7494  7509  7524  7538  7553 

7567  7682  7596  7611  7625  7640  7654  7669  7683  7698 

47712  47727  47741  47756  47770  47784  47799  47813  47828  47842 
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N 


3      4      5 


300 
1 

8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

310 
1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

820 

1 
9 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

880 

1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

840 
1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

50 


47712  47727  47741  47756  47770  47784  47799  47813  47828  47842 

7857  7871    7885  7»00    7914  7929   7943  7958  7972    7986 

8001  8015    8029  8044   8058  8073  8087  8101  8116    8130 

8144  8159    8173  8187  8202  8216  8230  8244  8269    8273 

8287  8302    8316  8330  8344  8359  8373  8387  8401    8416 

8430  8444    8458  8473  8487  8501  8515  8530  8544    8558 

8572  8586    8601  861^  8629  8643  8657  8671  %686    8700 

8714  8728   8742  8756  8770  8785  8799  8813  8827    8841 

8855  8869    8883  8897  8911  8926  8940  8954  8968    8982 

8996  9010   9024  9038  9052  9066  908O  9094  9108    9122 

49136  49160  49164  49178  49192  49206  49220  49234  49248  49262 

9276  9290   9304  9318  9332  9346  9360  9374  9388    9402 

9415  9429   9443  9457  9471  9485  9499  9513  9527    9541 

9554  9568   9582  9596  9610  9624  9638  9651  9665    9679 

9693  9707    9721  9734   9748  9762  9776  9790  9808    9817 

9831  9845    9859  9872  9886  9900  9914  9927  9941    9955 

9969  9982    9996  50010  50024  50037  50O51  5006i  50079  50092 

50106  50120  60133  0147    0161  0174  0188  0202  0216    0229 

0243  0256   0270  0284  0297  0311  082^  0338  0352    0865 

0379  0393   0406  0420   0433  0447  0461  0474  0488    0601 

50515  50529  50542  50556  50569  50583  50596  50610  50623  50637 

0651  0664   0678  0691  0705  0718  0732  0745  0769    0772 

0786  0799   0813  0826  0840  0853  0866  0880  0893    0907 

0920  0934   0947  0961  0974  0987  lOOl  1014  1028    1041 

1055  1068    1081  1095  1108  1121  1135  1148  1162    1175 

1188  1202    1215  1228  1242  1255  1268  1282  1296    1808 

1322  1335    1348  1362  1375  1388  1402  1415  1428    1441 

1455  1468    1481  1495  1508  1521  1534  1548  1661    1574 

1587  1601    1614  1627  1640  1654  1667  1680  1693    1706 

1720  1733   1746  1759  1772  1786  1799  1812  1826    1838 

51851  61865  51878  61891  61904  51917  51930  51943  51957  61970 

1988  1996   2009  2022  2035  2048  2061  2075  2088    2101 

2114  2127    2140  2153  2166  2179  2192  2205  2218    2231 

2244  2257    2270  2284  2297  2310  2323  2336  2349    ^ 

2375  2388    2401  2414  2427  2440  2453  2466  2479    2492 

2504  2517    2530  2543  2556  2569  2582  2595  2608    9621 

2634  2647    2660  2673  2686  2699  2711  2724  2737    27'iO 

2763  2776    2789  2802  2815  2827  2840  2853  2866    2879 

2892  2905    2917  2930  2943  2956  2969  2982  2994    ^7 

3020  3033   3046  3058  3071  3084  3097  3110  3m    3135 

53148  53161  53173  53186  53199  53212  53224  53237  532  <;o  RSmsi 

3276  8288    3301  8314  3326  3339  3352  3864  337 7  ^ft 

8403  3415   3428  3441  3453  3466  3479  3491  3504    ^17 

8529  3542    3555  3567  3580  3593  3605  3618  3631     W.^ 

3656  8668    3681  3694  8706  3719  S732  3744  str?    qt^q 

8782  3794    3807  3820  8832  3845  3857  3870  3^4    «Qfi 

8908  3920    3933  3945  3958  3970  3983  3095  AfS^    a£^ 

4033  4046   4068  4070  4083  4095  4108  4120  IlS    liS 

4158  4170    4183  4195  4208  4220  4233  4246  laSft    Sqta 

4283  4295    4307  4320  4332  4345  4357  4370  ^^    4m 

54407  54419  54432  54444  54456  54469  54481  54494  64606  64618 
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4407  54419  54432  64444  64450  64469  64481  64494  64500  64618  1 

4531  4543  4666 

4508  4580  4593  4005  4617  4630 

4042 

4654  4007  4079 

4691  4704  4710  4728  4741  4763 

4765 

4777  4790  4802 

4814  4827  4839  4851  4804  4876 

4888 

4900  4918  492i 

4937  4949  4962  4974  4986  4998 

6011 

5023  5035  5047 

6060  6072  6084  6090  6108  6121 

6133 

614S  5157  5109 

5182  5194  6206  6218  6230  6242 

6255 

6267  5279  6291 

5303  6315  5328  5340  6352  6304 

6376 

5388  5400  5413 

6425  6487  5449  5461  5473  5485 

6497 

5509  5522  5634 

6646  5668  5670  5682  5694  6006 

6018 

»5030  55642  65054  55000  66078  66091  65703  5571^  56727  66739 1 

5751  5703  6775 

6787  5799  6811  6823  6835  5847 

6859 

5871  5883  689^ 

6907  6919  6931  6943  6955  5967 

6979 

5991  0003  OOli 

6027  6088  6060  6002  0074  0080 

6098 

6110  0122  0134 

0140  0168  0170  0182  0194  0205 

0217 

6229  0241  0263 

0265  0277  0289  0301  6312  0324 

0336 

0348  0360  0372 

0384  0390  0407  0419  0431  0443 

6455 

0467  0478  0490 

0502  0614  0520  0538  0649  0661 

0573 

058i  0597  0008 

0620  0082  0644  0060  0667  6679 

0691 

6703  0714  0720 

6738  0750  0701  0773  0785  0797 

0808 

50820  60832  60844  50865  60807  60879  60891  50902  60914  60920  I 

0937  0949  0901 

0972  0984  0990  7008  7019  7031 

7043 

7054  7000  7078 

7089  7101  7113  7124  7136  7148 

7159 

7171  7183  7194 

7206  7217  7229  7241  7262  7204 

7276 

7287  7299  7310 

7322  7334  7345  7357  7308  7880 

7892 

7403  7415  7426 

7438  7449  7401  7473  7484  7490 

7607 

7619  7580  7642 

7563  7605  7570  7588  7600  7611 

7623 

7034  7040  7057 

7669  7080  7092  7703  7715  7726 

7738 

7749  7701  7772 

7784  7795  7807  7818  7830  7841 

7852 

7864  7876  7887 

7898  7910  7921  7933  7944  7965 

7967 

57978  57990  58001  68013  68024  68035  68047  68068  58070  68081 1 

8092  8104  8115 

8127  8138  8149  8161  8172  8184 

8195 

8206  8218  8229 

8240  8262  8263  8274  8286  8297 

8309 

8320  8331  8343 

8354  8365  8377  8388  8399  8410 

8422 

8433  8444  8456 

8467  8478  8490  8501  8512  8524 

8535 

8546  8557  8569 

8580  8591  8602  8614  8625  8636 

8647 

8659  8670  8681 

8692  8704  8715  8726  8737  8749 

8760 

8771  8782  8794 

8805  8816  8827  8838  8850  8861 

8872 

8883  8894  8906 

8917  8928  8939  8950  8961  8973 

8984 

8995  9006  9017 

9028  9040  9051  9062  9073  9084 

9095 

59106  69118  69129  69140  69161  69162  69173  69184  69195  59207  | 

9218  9229  9240 

9251  9262  9273  9284  9295  9306 

9318 

9329  9340  9361 

9362  9373  9384  9395  9406  9417 

9428 

9439  9460  9461 

9472  9483  9494  9506  9517  9528 

9539 

9550  9561  9572 

9583  9594  9605  9616  9627  9638 

9649 

9660  9671  9682 

9693  9704  9715  9726  9737  9748 

9759 

9770  9780  9791 

9802  9813  9824  9835  9846  9867 

9868 

9879  9890  9901 

9912  9923  9934  9945  9966  9966 

9977 

9988  9999  00010  00021  60032  60043  00054  00005  00076  00086  I 

60097  60108  0119 

0130  0141  0152  0163  0173  0184 

0195 

60206  60217  60228  00239  00249  00260  60271  60282  00293  00304 1 

A 
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01234:5678 


400 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

410 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

420 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

480 

1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

440 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

4S0 


60206  60217  60228  60239  60249  60250  60271  60282  60293  60304 

0314  0325  0336  0347  0358  0369  0379  0390  0401  0412 

0423  0433  0444  0455  0466  0477  0487  0498  0509  0520 

0531  0541  0552  0663  0574  0584  0695  0606  0617  0627 

0638  0649  0660  0070  0681  0692  0703  0713  0724  0735 

0740  0756  0767  0778  0788  0799  0810  0821  0831  0842 

0853  0863  0874  0885  0895  0906  0917  0027  0938  0949 

0959  0970  0981  0991  1002  1013  1023  1034  1045  1056 

1066  1077  1087  1098  1109  1119  1130  1140  1151  1162 

1172  1183  1194  1204  121i  1225  1236  1247  1257  1268 

61278  61289  61800  61310  61321  61331  61342  61352  61363  61374 

1384  1395  1405  1416  1426  1437  1448  1458  1469  1479 

1490  1500  1511  1521  1532  1542  1553  1563  1574  1584 

1596  1606  1616  1627  1637  1648  1668  1669  1679  1690 

1700  1711  1721  1731  1742  1752  1763  1773  1784  1794 

1805  1815  1826  1836  1847  1857  1868  1878  1888  1899 

1909  1920  1930  1941  1951  1962  1972  1982  1998  2003 

2014  2024  2034  2045  2055  2066  2076  2086  2097  2107 

2118  2128  2138  2)49  2169  2170  2180  2190  2201  2211 

2221  2232  2242  2252  2263  2273  2284  2294  2304  2315 

62325  82335  62346  62356  62366  62377  62387  62397  62408  62418 

2428  2439  2449  2459  2469  2480  2490  2500  2511  2521 

2531  2542  2552  2562  2572  2583  2593  2603  2613  2624 

2634  2644  2655  2665  2675  2685  2696  2706  2716  2726 

2737  2747  2757  2767  2778  2788  2798  2808  2818  2829 

2839  2849  2859  2870  2880  2890  2900  2910  2921  2931 

2941  2951  2961  2972  2982  2992  3002  3012  3022  3033 

3043  3053  3063  3073  3083  3094  3104  3114  3124  3134 

3144  3155  3165  8175  8185  8196  3206  3216  3225  3236 

3246  3256  3266  3276  3286  3296  3306  3317  3327  3337 

63347  63357  63367  63377  63387  63397  63407  63417  63428  63438 

3448  3458  3468  3478  3488  3498  3508  3518  3528  3538 

3548  3558  3568  3579  3589  3599  3609  3619  3629  3639 

3649  3659  3669  3679  3689  3699  3709  3719  3729  3739 

3749  3759  3769  3779  3789  3799  3809  3819  3829  3839 

3849  8859  3869  3879  3889  3899  3909  3919  3929  3939 

3949  3959  3969  3979  3988  3998  4008  4018  4028  4038 

4048  4058  4068  4078  4088  4098  4108  4118  4128  4137 

4147  4157  4167  4177  4187  4197  4207  4217  4227  4237 

4246  4256  4266  4276  4286  4296  4306  4316  4326  4335 

64345  64355  64365  64375  64385  64395  64404  64414  64424  64434 

4444  4454  4464  4473  4483  4493  4503  4513  4523  4532 

4542  4552  4562  4572  4582  4591  4601  4611  4621  4631 

4640  4650  4660  4670  4680  4689  4699  4709  4719  4729 

4738  4748  4758  4768  4777  4787  4797  4807  4816  4826 

4836  4846  4856  4865  4875  4885  4895  4904  4914  4924 

4933  4943  4953  4963  4072  4982  4992  6002  5011  5021 

5031  6040  5050  6060  6070  5079  5089  5099  6108  5118 

5128  5137  5147  5157  6167  5176  6186  5196  6205  6215 

5225  5234  5244  5254  5263  5273  5283  5292  5302  5312 

65^1  65331  65341 65360  65360  65369  65379  65889  65398  65408 
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56321  65331  65341  65350  65360  65369  65379  65389  65398  65408 

6418  6427  5437  5447  6456  6466  6475  6485  6495  5504 

6514  6523  5533  6543  6552  6562  6571  6581  6591  5600 

6610  6619  6629  6639  5648  6658  5667  5677  6686  5696 

6706  6716  672i  6734  5744  6753  6763  6772  6782  5792 

6801  5811  6820  6830  5839  6849  6858  5868  6877  6887 

6896  6906  6916  6925  6935  6944  6954  6963  6973  6982 

6992  6001  6011  6020  6030  6039  6049  6058  6068  6077 

6087  6096  6106  6115  6124  6134  6143  6153  6162  6172 

6181  6191  6200  6210  6219  6229  6238  6247  6257  6266 

56276  66286  66295  66304  66314  66323  66832  66342  66351  66361 

6370  6380  6389  6398  6408  6417  6427  6436  6445  6455 

6464  6474  6483  6492  6502  6511  6521  6530  6539  6549 

6558  6567  6677  6688  6596  6605  6614  6624  6633  6642 

6652  6661  6671  6680  6689  6699  6708  6717  6727  6736 

6745  6755  6764  6773  6783  6792  6801  6811  6820  6829 

6839  6848  6857  6867  6876  6885  6894  6904  6913  6922 

6932  6941  6950  6960  6969  6978  6987  6997  7006  7015 

7025  7034  7043  7052  7062  7071  7080  7089  7099  7108 

7117  7127  7136  7145  7154  7164  7173  7182  7191  7201 

67210  67219  67228  67237  67247  67256  67265  67274  67284  67293 

7302  7311  7321  7330  7339  7348  7357  7367  7376  7385 

7394  7403  7413  7422  7431  7440  7449  7459  7468  7477 

7486  7495  7504  7514  7623  7532  7541  7550  7560  7569 

7578  7587  7596  7605  7014  7624  7633  7642  7651  7600 

7669  7679  7688  7697  7706  7716  7724  7733  7742  7752 

7761  7770  7779  7788  7797  7806  7815  7825  7834  7843 

7852  7861  7870  7879  7888  7897  7906  7916  7925  7934 

7943  7952  7961  7970  7979  7988  7997  8006  8015  8024 

8034  8043  8052  8061  8070  8079  8088  8097  8106  8115 

68124  68133  68142  68161  68160  68169  68178  68187  68196  68205 

8215  8224  8233  8242  8251  8260  8269  8278  8287  8296 

8305  8314  8323  8332  8341  8350  8359  8368  8377  8386 

8395  8404  8413  8422  8431  8440  8449  8458  8467  8476 

8485  8494  8502  8511  8520  8529  8538  8547  8556  8665 

8574  8583  8592  8601  8610  8619  8628  8637  8646  8655 

8664  8673  8681  8090  8699  8708  8717  8726  8735  8744 

8753  8762  8771  8780  8789  8797  8806  8815  8824  8833 

8842  8851  8860  8869  8878  8886  8895  8904  8913  8922 

8931  8940  8949  8958  8966  8975  8984  8993  9002  9011 

69020  69028  69037  69046  69056  69064  69073  69082  69090  69099 

9108  9117  9126  9135  9144  9152  9161  9170  9179  9188 

9197  9205  9214  9223  9232  9241  9249  9258  9267  9276 

9285  9294  9302  9311  9320  9329  9338  9346  9355  9364 

9373  9381  9390  9399  9408  9417  9425  9434  9443  9452 

9461  9469  9478  9487  9496  9504  9513  9522  9531  9539 

9548  9557  9566  9574  9583  9592  9601  9609  9618  9627 

9636  9644  9653  9662  9671  9679  9688  9697  9705  9714 

9723  9732  9740  9749  9758  9767  9775  9784  9793  9801 

9810  9819  9827  9836  9845  9864  9862  9871  9880  9888 

69897  69906  69914  69923  69932  69940  69949  69958  69966  69975 
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N 

01234567SO 

500 

09897  69006  69914  69928  69932  69940  69949  69958  69966  69075 

1 

9984   9992  70001  70010  70018  70027  70036  70044  70063  70062 

8 

70070  70079   0088   0096    0105    0114   0122   0131    014O    0148 

8 

0157    0165   0174   0183   0191    0200   0209   0217    0226    0234 

4 

0243    0252    0260   0269   0278   0286    0295   0303   0312    0321 

0 

0329   0338   0346   035^   0304   0372   0381   0389   0308    O406 

6 

0415   0424    0432    0441    0449   0458   0467    0475   0484    0492 

7 

0501    0509    0518    0526    0535    0544   0552    0661    0660    0578 

8 

0586   0595    0603    0612    0621    0629   0638   0646   0665    0863 

9 

0672   0680   0689   0697    0706   0714   0723   0731   0740    0749 

510 

70757  70766  70774  70783  70791  70800  70808  70817  70826  70834 

1 

0842    0861    0869    0868    0876   0885    0898   0902    0910    0919 

2 

0927    0935   0944   0962    0961    0969   0978   0986   0995    1003 

8 

1012    1020    1029    1037    1046    1054    1068    1071    1070    1088 

4 

1096    1105    1113    1122    1130    1189    1147    1155    1164    1172 

5 

1181    1189    1198    1206    1214    1228    1231    1240    1248    1257 

6 

1265    1273    1282    1290    1299    1807    1315    1324    1332    1341 

7 

1349    1357    1366    1374    1883    1891    1390   1406   1416    1425 

8 

1433    1441    1450    1458    1466    1475    1483    1492    1500    1508 

9 

1517    1525    1583    1542    1550    1659    1667    1676    1684    1692 

t 

520 

71600  71609  71617  71626  71634  71642  71660  71659  71667  71675 

1 

1684    1692    1700    1709    1717    1725    1734    1742    1760    1759 

3 

1767    1775    1784    1792    1800    1809    1817    1825    1834    1842 

3 

1850    1858    1867    1875    1883    1892    1900    1908   1917    1925 

4 

1933    1941    1950    1958    1966    5975    1983    1991    1990    2008 

5 

2016    2024    2032    2041    2049    2067    2066   2074   2082    2090 

6 

2099    2107    2115   2123   2132    2140   2148   2166   2165    2173 

7 

2181    2189   2198    2206    2214    2222    2230   2239   2247    2255 

8 

2263    2272    2280    2288    2296    2804   2318   2321    2829    2337 

9 

2346   2864   2362   2870   2378   2387    2395   2403   2411    2419 

5d0 

72428  72436  72444  72452  72460  72469  72477  72485  72493  72501 

1 

2509   2518    2526    2534    2542    2560    2668   2667    2675    2583 

2 

2591    2599   2607    2616   2624   2632    2640   2648   2666    2665 

8 

2678    2681    2689   2697    2705    2713    2722    2730    2738    2746 

4 

2754   2762    2770   2779   2787    2795    2803   2811    2819    2827 

6 

2835   2848   2852   2860   2868   2876   2884   2892   2900   2908 

6 

2916   2925    2938   2941    2949   2957   2965   2973   2981    2989 

7 

2997    8006    8014   3022    3030   8038    3046   3054   3062    3070 

8 

3078   3086    8094   3102    8111    8119    8127    3135    3143    3151 

9 

8159   8167    8175    3183   3191    3199   3207    3216   8223    3231 

540 

73239  7324T  78266  73263  73272  78280  73288  73296  73804  73312 

1 

3320   8328    3836   3344   8862    3360   3368   3376   3384   3892 

8 

8400   8408   8416   3424   3432   3440   3448    8456   3464   3472 

8 

8480   8488   3496   3504   3512   3620   8528    3686   3644   3652 

4 

8560   8568   3576    8684   8592    3600   3608    3616   3624   3632 

6 

8640   8648   3656   3664   3672    8679   8687    8695   8708   3711 

6 

3719   8727    3785   3743   8751    8769   8767    8775    8783   3791 

7 

8799    8807    8815    3823    3830    3838    3846    3864    3882    3870 

8 

3878    3886    3894    3902    3910    8918    8926    3933    3941    3949 

9 

8957   8965   8978    8981    8989   3997    4005   ^18   4020    4028 

550 

74036  74044  74062  74060  74068  74076  74084  74092  74090  74107 

TABLE  XVII.— LOGARITHMS  0F_ NUMBERS.  70t 

O         12345678  9~ 

?4036  74044  74052  74060  74068  74076  74084  74092  74099  74107 

4115  4123  4131  4139  4147  4155  4162  4170  4178  4186 

4194  4202  4210  4218  4225  4233  4241  4249  4257  4265 

4273  4280  4288  4296  4304  4312  4320  4327  4336  4343 

4351  4359  4367  4374  4382  4390  4398  4406  4414  4421 

4429  4437  4445  4453  4461  4468  4476  4484  4492  4^00 

4507  4515  4523  4531  4539  4547  4554  4562  4570  4578 

4586  4593  4601  4609  4617  4624  4632  4640  4648  4656 

4663  4671  4679  4687  4695  4702  4710  4718  4726  4733 

4741  4749  4757  4764  4772  4780  4788  4796  4803  4811 

74819  74827  74834  74842  748S0  74858  74865  74873  74881  74889 

4896  4904  4912  4920  4927  4935  4943  4950  4958  4966 

4974  4981  4989  4997  6005  5012  6020  6028  6035  6043 

5051  5059  6066  6074  6082  6089  6097  6105  6113  6120 

5128  6136  6143  6151  6159  6166  6174  6182  6189  6197 

5205  6213  6220  6228  6236  6243  6261  6259  6266  6274 

5282  6289  6297  6305  6312  6320  632S  6335  6343  6351 

5358  5366  6374  5381  5389  6397  6404  6412  6420  5427 

5435  6442  6450  6458  5465  6473  5481  6488  6496  6504 

6511  5519  6526  5534  5542  6549  6557  6565  6572  6680 

76587  76696  76603  76610  76618  75626  75633  75641  76648  75656 

5664  5671  5679  5686  6694  6702  6709  6717  6724  6732 

5740  5747  5755  6762  5770  6778  6786  6793  6800  6808 

5815  6823  5831  6838  6846  6853  6861  6868  6876  5884 

5891  6899  6906  5914  6921  6929  6937  6944  5952  5959 

5967  6974  6982  5989  6997  6005  6012  6020  6027  6035 

6042  6050  6057  6065  6072  6080  6087  6095  6103  6110 

6118  6125  6133  6140  6148  6166  6163  6170  6178  6185 

6193  6200  6208  6216  6223  6230  6238  6246  6253  6260 

6268  6276  6283  6290  6298  6305  6313  6320  6328  6335 

76343  76360  76368  76365  76373  76380  76388  76396  76403  76410 

6418  6426  6433  6440  6448  6455  6462  6470  6477  6485 

6492  6500  6507  6515  6522  6530  6637  6545  6552  6569 

6667  6574  6582  6589  6597  6604  6612  6619  6626  6834 

6641  6649  6656  6664  6671  6678  6686  6693  6701  6708 

6716  6723  6730  6738  6745  6753  6760  6768  6775  6782 

6790  6797  6805  6812  6819  6827  6834  6842  6849  6856 

6864  6871  6879  6886  6893  6901  6908  6916  6928  6930 

6938  6945  6953  6960  6967  6975  6982  6989  6997  7004 

7012  7019  7026  7034  7041  7048  7056  7068  7070  7078 

77086  77093  77100  77107  77115  77122  77129  77137  77144  77151 

7159  7166  7173  7181  7188  7196  7203  7210  7217  7225 

7232  7240  7247  7254  7262  7269  7276  7283  7291  7298 

7306  7313  7320  7327  7335  7342  7349  7357  7364  7871 

7379  7386  7393  7401  7408  7415  7422  7430  7437  7444 

7462  7469  7466  7474  7481  7488  7495  7608  7510  7617 

7525  7532  7539  7546  7564  7661  7668  7576  7583  7690 

7597  7605  7612  7619  7627  7634  7641  7648  7656  7663 

7670  7677  7685  7692  7699  7706  7714  7721  7728  7735 

7743  77iO  7767  7764  7772  7779  7786  7793  7801  7808 

I  77816  77822  77830  77837  77844  77861  77869  77866  77873  77880 
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N 


01234:56  T  SO 


600 
1 
3 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

610 
1 
8 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

620 
1 
8 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

680 
1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

640 
1 
8 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

650 


77815  77822  77830  77837  77844  77851  77859  77866  77873  77880 

7887  7895  7902  7909    7916    7924  7931  7938     7945    7952 

7960  7967  7974  7981    7988    7996  8003  8010     8017    8025 

8032  8039  8046  8053   8061    8068  807^  8082     8089    8097 

8104  8111  8118  8125   8132    8140  8147  8154     8161    8168 

8176  8183  8190  8197    8204    8211  8219  8226     8233    8240 

8247  8254  8262  8269   8276   8283  8290  8297     8305    8312 

8319  8326  8333  8340    8347    8355  8302  8369    8376    8383 

8390  8398  8405  8412    8419   8426  8433  8440    8447    8455 

8402  8469  8476  8483   8490    8497  8504  8512    8519    8526 

78533  78640  78547  78554  78661  78569  78676  78583  78590  78597 

8604  8611  8618  8625    8633    8640  8647  8054    8661    8(368 

8675  8682  8689  8696    8704    8711  8718  8725     8732    8739  1 

8746  8753  8760  8767    8774    8781  8789  8796    8803    8810  i 

8817  8824  8831  8838    8845    8852  8859  8866    8873    8880 

8888  8895  8902  8909   8916    8923  8930  8937     8944    8951 

8958  8065  8972  8979   8986    8993  900O  9O07     9014    9021 

9029  9036  9043  9050   9057    9064  9071  9078    9085    9092 

9099  9106  9113  9120    9127    9134  9141  9148    9155    9162 

9169  9176  9183  9190    9197    9204  9211  9218    9225    9232 

79239  79246  79263  79260  79267  79274  79281  79288  79295  79802 

9309  9316  9323  9330    9337    9344  9351  9358    9365    9372 

9379  9386  9393  9400   9407    9414  9421  9428    9435    9442 

9449  9456  9463  9470    9477    9484  9491  9498    9505    9511 

9518  9525  9532  9539   9546   9553  95eiO  9567     9574    9581 

9588  9595  9602  9609   9616   9623  9630  9637    9644    9^ 

9657  9664  9671  9678    9685   9692  9699  9706    0713    9790 

9727  9734  9741  9748   9754   9761  9768  9775    9782    07«0 

9796  9803  9810  9817    9824    9831  9837  9844    OR^I     OR.^ 

9865  9872  9879  9886   9893    9900  9906  9913    g^Q    m7 

79934  79941  79948  79955  79962  79969  79975  79982  79QfiO  70CMM 

80003  80010  80017  80024  80030  80037  80044  80051  890^  AnnAQ 

0072  0079  0086  0092    0099   0106  0113  0120    0127    oiqi 

0140  0147  0154  0161    0168   0175  0182  0188    OloA    rvioo 

0209  0216  0223  0229   0236   0243  025O  0257    99ft2    J»7i 

0277  0284  0291  0298   0305   0312  0318  0325    0339    alio 

0346  0353  0359  0366   0373   0380  0387  0393    fuai?    Xfn? 

0414  0421  0428  0434   0441    0448  0455  0462    fUftft    XSr 

0482  0489  0496  0502   0509    0516  0523  0530    Oft^ft    XrIq 

0550  0557  0564  0570  0577   0584  0591  0598    0604    0611 

80618  80625  80632  80638  80645  80652  80659  80665  ftnA7Q  snATO 

0686  0693  0699  0706   0713   0720  0726  0733    n7Jn  v5I? 

0754  0760  0767  0774   0781    0787  0794  0801    n«Aft    cIVa 

0821  0828  0835  0841    0848   0855  0862  0868    JStk    #Sqo 

0889  0896  0902  0909   0916   0922  0929  003A    nolo    n^o 

0956  0963  0969  0976   0983   0990  0996  loS    imn    Va?? 

1023  1030  1037  1043    1050    1057  1064  1070    in7-7    iftoi 

1090  1097  1104    1111    1117    1124  1131  1137     ?VII    ]^ 

1158  1164  1171  1178    1184    1191  1198  1204    Ui?    U?i 

1224  1231  1238    1245    1251    1258  1265  1271    1278    1285 

81291  81298  81805  81311  81318  81325  81381  81338  81345  81S61 
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31201  81208  8iaOi  81311  81318  8132^  81331  81338  81345  81851 

1368  1365  1371  1378  1385  1301  1308  1405  1411  1418 

1425  1431  1438  1445  1461  1468  1465  1471  1478  1485 

1401  1408  1605  1611  1618  1625  1631  1638  1644  1661 

1668  1664  1671  1678  1684  1601  1608  1604  1611  1617 

1624  1631  1637  1644  1661  1667  1664  1671  1677  1684 

1600  1607  1704  1710  1717  1723  1780  1737  1743  1750 

1767  1763  1770  1776  1783  1700  1706  1803  1800  1816 

1823  1820  1836  1842  1840  1866  1862  1860-1876  1882 

1880  1805  1902  1008  1015  1021  1028  1035  1041  1048 

81064  81061  81068  81074  81081  81087  81004  82000  82007  82014 

2020  2027  2033  2040  2046  2053  2060  2066  2073  2070 

2086  2002  2000  2105  2112  2110  2126  2132  2138  2145 

2161  2168  2164  2171  2178  2184  2101  2107  2204  2210 

2217  2223  2230  2236  2243  2240  2266  2263  2260  2276 

2282  2280  2205  2302  2308  2315  2321  2328  2334  2341 

2347  2354  2360  2367  2373  2380  2387  2303  2400  2406 

2413  2410  2426  2432  2430  2446  2452  2468  2465  2471 

2478  2484  2401  2407  2604  2610  2617  2623  2530  2636 

2543  2640  2666  2662  2660  2676  2682  2688  2505  2601 

82607  8^614  82620  82627  82633  82640  82646  82653  82650  82^6 

2672  2670  2685  2602  2608  2705  2711  2718  2724  2730 

2787  2743  2750  2766  2763  2760  2776  2782  2780  2706 

2802  2808  2814  2821  2827  2834  2840  2847  2853  2860 

2866  2872  2870  2885  2802  2808  2005  2011  2018  2024 

2030  2037  2043  2050  2066  2063  2060  2075  2082  2088 

2005  3001  3008  3014  3020  3027  8033  3040  8046  3052 

3050  3065  3072  3078  3085  3001  3007  3104  3110  3117 

3123  3120  3136  3142  3140  3165  3161  3168  3174  3181 

3187  3103  3200  8206  8213  8210  3225  3232  8238  3245 

83251  83257  83264  83270  83276  83283  83280  83206  83302  83308 

3315  3321  3327  3334  3340  3347  3353  3360  3366  3372 

3378  3385  3301  3308  3404  3410  3417  3423  3420  3436 

3442  8448  3455  3461  3467  3474  3480  3487  3403  3400 

3506  3512  3618  3525  3531  3537  3644  3660  3666  3563 

3560  3576  3682  3688  3604  3601  3607  3613  3620  3626 

3632  3630  3645  3651  3668  3664  3670  8677  8683  3680 

8696  3702  3708  3715  3721  3727  3734  3740  3746  3753 

8750  3765  3771  3778  8784  3700  3707  3803  8800  3816 

3822  3828  8835  3841  3847  3853  3860  3866  3872  3870 

83885  83801 83807  83004  83010  83016  83023  83020  83035  83042 

3948  3054  3060  3067  3073  3070  3085  3002  3008  4004 

4011  4017  4023  4020  4036  4042  4048  4055  4061  4067 

4073  4080  4086  4002  4008  4105  4111  4117  4123  4130 

4136  4142  4148  4155  4161  4167  4173  4180  4186  4102 

4198  4205  4211  4217  4223  4230  4236  4242  4248  4265 

4261  4267  4273  4280  4286  4202  4208  4305  4311  4317 

4323  4330  4336  4342  4348  4354  4361  4367  4373  4370 

t   4386  4302  4308  4404  4410  4417  4423  4420  4435  4442 

I   4448  4454  4460  4466  4473  4470  4485  4401  4497  4504 

84510  84516  84522  84528  84635  84541  84647  84653  84550  84566 
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012345   67   8   9 

700 

84610  84616  84622  84628  8463^  84641  84647  84668  84650  84566 

1 

4672  4678  4684  4690  4697  4603  4609  4616  4621  4628 

2 

4634  4640  4646  4662  4668  466^  4671  4677  4683  4089 

8 

4696  4702  4708  4714  4720  4726  4733  4739  474i  4761 

4 

4767  4763  4770  4776  4782  4788  4794  4800  4807  4813 

6 

4819  4825  4831  4837  4844  48i0  4866  4862  4868  4874 

6 

4880  4887  4893  4899  4905  4911  4917  4924  4930  4936 

7 

4942  4948  4964  4960  4967  4973  4979  498i  4991  4097 

8 

6003  6009  6016  6022  6028  6034  6040  6046  6062  5058 

9 

606i  6071  6077  5083  5089  5095  5101  6107  5114  5120 

710 

86126  86132  86138  85144  85150  85156  85163  86169  85172  85181 

1 

6187  6193  519D  6206  6211  5217  6224  6230  5236  6242 

8 

6248  6254  6260  6266  6272  5278  628i  6291  5297  5303 

8 

6309  6315  6321  5327  6333  5339  6346  6362  6368  5864 

4 

6370  6376  6382  5388  5394  5400  5406  6412  6418  542^ 

5 

6431  6437  6443  5449  546i  6461  5467  6473  6479  5485 

6 

6491  6497  6603  6509  5616  6622  5628  6634  6640  5646 

7 

6652  6558  6664  6670  5676  56&2  6688  6694  6600  5606 

8 

5612  5618  662i  6631  5637  6643  6649  666i  6661  6667 

9 

6673  6679  568i  5691  5697  5703  6709  6715  5721  5727 

780 

86733  86739  85746  85761  86767  86763  86769  8677^5  85781  85788 

5  1 

6794  6800  6806  5812  5818  5^4  5830  6836  5842  5848 

8 

6854  6860  5866  5872  587«  5884  5890  5896  5902  5908 

8 

6914  6920  5926  5932  6938  5944  69i0  5966  59^  5068 

4 

6974  6980  6986  5992  5998  6004  6010  6016  6022  0028 

5 

6034  6040  6046  6062  6068  6064  6070  6076  6082  0088 

6 

6094  6100  6106  6112  6118  6124  6130  6136  6141  6147 

7 

6163  6159  6166  6171  6177  6183  6189  6196  6201  6807 

8 

6213  6219  6226  6231  6237  6243  6249  626i  6261  6S67 

9 

6273  6279  628^  6291  6297  6303  6308  6314  6320  0S26 

780 

86332  86338  86344  86360  86356  86362  86368  86374  86380  86886 

1 

6392  6398  6404  6410  6416  6421  6427  6433  6439  6445 

8 

6451  6467  6463  6469  647^  6481  6487  6493  6499  6604 

8 

6610  6616  6522  6628  6634  6640  6646  6662  6668  6564 

4 

6670  6576  6681  6587  6693  6599  6605  6611  6617  6623 

5 

6629  663^  6641  6646  6662  6658  6664  6670  6676  6682 

6 

6688  6604  6700  6706  6711  6717  6723  6729  6735  6741 

7 

6747  6753  6759  6764  6770  6776  6782  6788  6794  6800 

8 

6806  6812  6817  6823  6829  6836  6841  6847  6863  6859 

9 

6864  6870  6876  6882  6888  6894  6900  6906  6911  6917 

740 

86923  86929  8693^  86941  86947  86963  86968  86964  86970  86076 

1 

6982  6988  6994  6999  7006  7011  7017  7023  7029  7035 

8 

7040  7046  7062  7068  7064  7070  7076  7081  7087  7093 

8 

7099  7105  7111  7116  7122  7128  7134  7140  7146  7151 

4 

7167  7163  7169  7175  7181  7186  7192  7198  7204  7210 

6 

7216  7221  7227  7233  7239  7245  7261  7256  7262  7268 

6 

7274  7280  7286  7291  7297  7303  7309  7315  7320  7826 

7 

7332  7838  7344  7349  7356  7861  7367  7373  7379  7884 

8 

7390  7396  7402  7408  7413  7419  7425  7431  7437  7442 

9 

7448  7464  7460  7466  7471  7477  7483  7489  7495  7600 

750 

87606  87512  87618  87523  87629  87635  87641  87547  87558  87658 

1 
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7606  87612  87518  87528  87629  87535  87541  87547  87552  87568 

7564  7670  7676  7681  7687  7693  7599  7804  7610  7616 

7622  7628  7633  7639  7645  7661  7656  7662  7668  7674 

7679  7686  7691  7697  7703  7708  7714  7720  7726  7731 

7737  7743  7749  7754  7760  7766  7772  7777  7783  7789 

7795  7800  7806  7812  7818  7823  7829  7835  7841  7846 

7852  7858  7864  7869  7875  7881  7887  7892  7898  7904 

7910  7915  7921  7927  7983  7988  7944  7950  7956  7961 

7967  7973  7978  7984  7990  7996  8001  8007  8013  8018 

8024  8030  8036  8041  8047  8053  8058  8064  8070  8076 

(8081  88087  88093  88098  88104  88110  88116  88121  88127  88133 

8138  8144  8150  8156  8161  8167  8173  8178  8184  8190 

8195  8201  8207  8213  8218  8224  8230  8236  8241  8247 

8252  8258  8264  8270  8275  8281  8287  8292  8298  8304 

8309  8315  8321  8326  8332  8338  8343  8349  8355  8360 

8366  8372  8377  8383  8389  8395  8400  8406  8412  8417 

8423  8429  8434  8440  8446  8451  8467  8463  8468  8474 

8480  8485  8491  8497  8502  8508  8513  8519  8625  8630 

8536  8642  8547  8553  8659  8664  8570  8576  8681  8587 

8593  8598  8604  8610  8616  8621  8627  8632  8638  8643 

88649  88655  88660  88666  88672  88677  88683  88689  88694  88700 

8705  8711  8717  8722  8728  8784  8739  8745  8750  8756 

8762  8767  8773  8779  8784  8790  8796  8801  8807  8812 

8818  8824  8829  8835  8840  8846  8852  8857  8863  8868 

8874  8880  8885  8891  8897  8902  8908  8913  8919  8925  f 

8930  8936  8941  8947  8963  8968  8964  8969  8975  8981 

8986  8992  8997  9003  9009  9014  9020  9026  9031  9037 

9042  9048  9053  9059  9064  9070  9076  9081  9087  9092 

9098  9104  9109  9115  9120  9126  9131  9137  9143  9148 

9154  9159  9165  9170  9176  9182  9187  9193  9198  9204 

89209  89215  89221  89226  89232  89237  89243  89248  89254  89260 

9265  9271  9276  9282  9287  9293  9298  9304  9310  9315 

9321  9826  9332  9337  9343  9348  9354  9360  9365  9371 

9376  9382  9387  9393  9398  9404  9409  9415  9421  9426 

9432  9437  9443  9448  9454  9459  9465  9470  9476  9481 

9487  9492  9498  9504  9609  9515  9620  9526  9531  9637 

9542  9548  9653  9569  9564  9570  9576  9581  9586  9592 

9597  9603  9609  9614  9620  9625  9631  9636  9642  9647 

9653  9658  9664  9669  9675  9680  9686  9691  9697  9702 

9708  9713  9719  9724  9730  9736  9741  9746  9752  9767 

89763  89768  89774  89779  89785  89790  89796  89801  89807  89812 

9818  9823  9829  9834  9840  9845  9851  9856  9862  9867 

9873  9878  9883  9889  9894  9900  9905  9911  9916  9922 

9927  9933  9938  9944  9949  9955  9960  9966  9971  9977 

9982  9988  9993  9998  90004  90009  90015  90020  90026  90031 

90037  90042  90048  90053  0059  0004  0069  0075  0080  0086 

0091  0097  0102  0108  0113  0119  0124  0129  0135  0140 

0146  0151  0157  0162  0168  0173  0179  0184  0189  0195 

0200  0206  0211  0217  0222  0227  0233  0288  0244  0249 

0255  0260  0266  0271  0276  0282  0287  0293  0298  0304 

90309  90314  90320  90326  90331  90336  90842  90347  90352  90358 


ri4      TABLE  XVn.— LOGARITHMS  OF  NIBTBERS. 


N 


800 
1 

8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

810 
1 
8 
8 
4 
8 
6 
7 
8 
9 

820 
1 

a 

8 
4 
8 
6 
7 
8 
9 

880 

1 
8 
8 

4 
8 
6 
7 
8 
9 

840 
1 
2 
8 

4 
8 
6 
7 
8 
9 

850 


O 


90309  90314  90320  90326  90331  90336  90342  90847  90352  90368 

0363    0369  0374  0380    038^  0390  0396    04OI     O407  0412 

0417    0423  0428  0434   0439  044^  04^0    0465    0461  0466 

0472   0477  0482  0488   0493  0499  0504    0509    061i  0620 

0626   0631  0636  0642   0647  0663  0668    0563    0569  0674 

0680   068i  0690  0696   0601  0607  0612    0617    0623  0628 

0634   0639  0644  06^0   0666  0660  0666    0671    0677  0682 

0687   0693  0698  0703   0709  0714  0720    0725    0730  0736 

0741    0747  0762  0767    0763  0768  0773    0779    0784  0789 

079i    0800  0806  0811   0816  0822  0827     0832    0638  0843 

90849  90864  90869  9086iS  90870  90875  90881  Q0886  90891  90897 

0902   0907  0913  0918   0924  0929  0934     0940    094^  0960 

0966   0961  0966  0972   0977  0982  0988     0993    0998  1004 

1009    1014  1020  1026    1030  1036  1041     1046    1052  1057 

1062    1068  1073  1078    1084  1089  1094    1100    1105  1110 

1116    1121  1126  1132    1187  1142  1148     1153    1158  1164 

1169    1174  1180  1185    1190  1196  1201     1206    1212  1217 

1222    1228  1233  1238    1243  1249  12^    1259    1265  1270 

1276    1281  1286  1291    1297  1302  1307     1312    1318  1823 

1328    1334  1339  1344    13^0  ld6i  1360    1365    1371  1376 

91381  91387  91392  91397  91403  91408  91413  91418  91424  91429 

1434    1440  1445  1460    1466  1461  1466     1471    1477  1482 

1487    1492  1498  1603    1608  1514  1619    1524    1529  1535 

1540    1546  1651  1556    1661  1566  1672    1577    1582  1687 

1693    1598  1603  1609    1614  1619  1624    1630    1635  1640 

1646    1661  1666  1661    1666  1672  1677     1682    1687  1693 

1698    1703  1709  1714    1719  1724  1730    1735    1740  1746 

1761    1766  1761  1766    1772  1777  1782    1787    1793  1796 

1803    1808  1814  1819    1824  1829  1834    1840    1845  1850 

1866    1861  1866  1871    1876  1882  1887    1892    1897  1903 

91908  91913  91918  91924  91929  91934  91939  91944  91950  9195^ 

1960    1966  1971  1976    1981  1986  1991     1997    2002  2007 

2012    2018  2023  2028    2038  2038  2044    2049    2054  2059 

2065    2070  2075  2080   2086  2091  2096    2101    2106  2111 

2117    2122  2127  2132    2137  2143  2148    2153    2158  21AS 

2169    2174  2179  2184    2189  2195  2200    2205    2210  2216 

2221    2226  2231  2236    2241  2247  2252    2257    2262  22^7 

2273    2278  2283  2288    2293  2298  2304    2309    2314  ^^0 

2324    2330  2335  2340    2346  2350  2355    2361    2366  2^71 

2376   2381  2387  2392    2397  2402  2407    2412    2418  2423 

92428  92433  92438  92443  92449  92464  92459  92464  92469  99i7i 

2480    2485  2490  2495    2500  2606  251X    2516    2621  969fi 

2531    2536  2642  2647    2562  2667  2562    2567    2572  2678 

2683    2688  2593  2598   2603  2609  2614    2619    2624  ^A^O 

2634    2639  2645  2650    2665  2660  2665    2670    2676  2681 

2686    2691  2696  2701    2706  2711  2716    2722    2727  27?2 

2737    2742  2747  2752    2768  2763  2768    2773    2778  97RS 

2788    2793  2799  2804    2809  2814  2819    2824    2829  t^ 

2840   2845  2850  2865    2860  2866  2870    2875    2881  2M6 

2891    2896  2901  2906   2911  2916  2921    2927    ^  2^ 

92942  92947  92962  92967  92962  92967  92978  92978  92983  92988 


TABLE  XVn.— LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS.       7l5 


O    1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

• 

'2942  92947  02952  92957  92962  92967  92973  92978  92983  02988  1 

2993  2998 

3003 

3008 

3013 

3018 

3024 

3029 

3034 

3039 

3044  3049 

3054 

3059 

3064 

3069 

3075 

3080 

3085 

3090 

309^  3100 

3105 

3110 

3115 

3120 

3125 

3131 

3136 

3141 

3146  3151 

3156 

3161 

3166 

3171 

3176 

3181 

3186 

3192 

3197  3202 

3207 

3212 

3217 

3222 

3227 

3232 

3237 

3242 

3247  3262 

3258 

3263 

3268 

3273 

3278 

3283 

3288 

3293 

3298  3303 

3308 

3313 

3318 

33-;>3 

3328 

3334 

3339 

3344 

3349  3354 

3359 

3364 

3369 

3374 

3379 

3384 

3389 

3394 

3399  3404 

3409 

3414 

3420 

3425 

3430 

3435 

3440 

3445 

934i0  9345i  93460  93465  93470  93475  93480  93485  93490  93495 1 

3500  3505 

3510 

3515 

3520 

3526 

3531 

3536 

3541 

3546 

3551  3556 

8561 

3566 

3571 

3576 

3581 

3586 

3591 

3596 

3601  3606 

3611 

3616 

3621 

3626 

3631 

3636 

3641 

3646 

3651  3656 

3661 

3666 

3671 

3676 

3682 

3687 

3692 

3697 

3702  3707 

3712 

3717 

3722 

3727 

3732 

3737 

3742 

3747 

3752  3757 

3762 

3767 

3772 

3777 

3782 

3787 

3792 

3797 

3802  3807 

3812 

3817 

3822 

3827 

3832 

3837 

3842 

3847 

3852  3857 

3862 

3867 

3872 

3877 

3882 

3887 

3892 

3897 

3902  3907 

3912 

3917 

3922 

8927 

3932 

3937 

3942 

3947 

93952  93957  93962  93967  93972  93977  93982  93987  93992  93997  I 

4002  4007 

4012 

4017 

4022 

4027 

4032 

4037 

4042 

4047 

4052  4057 

4062 

4067 

4072 

4077 

4082 

4086 

4091 

4096 

4101  4106 

4111 

4116 

4121 

4126 

4131 

4136 

4141 

4146 

4151  4156 

4161 

4166 

4171 

4176 

4181 

4186 

4191 

4196 

4201  4206 

4211 

4216 

4221 

4226 

4231 

4236 

4240 

4245 

4250  4255 

4260 

4265 

4270 

4275 

4280 

4285 

4290 

4295 

4300  430i 

4310 

4315 

4320 

4325 

4330 

4335 

4340 

4345 

4349  4354 

4359 

4364 

4369 

4374 

4379 

4384 

4389 

4394 

4899  4404 

4409 

4414 

4419 

4424 

4429 

4433 

4438 

4443 

94448  94453  94458  94463  94468  94473  94478  94483  94488  94493 1 

4498  4503 

4507 

4512 

4517 

4522 

4527 

4532 

4537 

4542 

4547  4552 

4557 

4562 

4567 

4571 

4576 

4581 

4586 

4591 

4596  4601 

4606 

4611 

4616 

4621 

4626 

4630 

4635 

4640 

4645  4650 

4655 

4660 

4665 

4670 

4675 

4680 

4685 

4689 

4694  4699 

4704 

4709 

4714 

4719 

4724 

4729 

4734 

4738 

4743  4748 

4763 

4758 

4763 

4768 

4773 

4778 

4783 

4787 

4792  4797 

4802 

4807 

4812 

4817 

4822 

4827 

4832 

4836 

4841  4846 

4851 

4856 

4861 

4866 

4871 

4876 

4880 

4885 

4890  4895 

4900 

4905 

4910 

4915 

4919 

4924 

4929 

4934 

94939  94944  94949  94954  94959  94963  94968  94973  94978  94988  I 

4988  4993 

4998 

5002 

5007 

5012 

5017 

5022 

5027 

5032 

5036  5041 

5046 

5051 

5056 

5061 

5066 

5071 

5075 

5080 

5085  5090 

5095 

5100 

5105 

5109 

5114 

5119 

5124 

5129 

t  5134  5139 

5143 

5148 

5153 

5158 

5163 

5168 

5173 

5177 

1   5182  5187 

5192 

5197 

5202 

5207 

5211 

5216 

5221 

5226 

1  5231  5236 

5240 

5245 

5250 

5255 

5260 

5265 

5270 

5274 

f  5279  5284 

5289 

5294 

5299 

5303 

5308 

5313 

5318 

5323 

)  5328  5332 

5337 

5342 

5347 

5362 

5357 

5361 

5366 

5371 

)  5376  6381 

5386 

5390 

5396 

5400 

5405 

5410 

5415 

5419 

)  95424  95429  95434  95439  95444  95448  95453  95458  95463  95468  | 

i 


716      TABLE  XVn.— LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 


N 

0123450       7       89 

900 

96424  95429  95434  96439  96444  96448  96453  95458  95463  95468 

1 

5472    5477    5482    5487    5492    5497    5501    6506    5511   5516 

8 

6521    6525    5530    6535    5540    554i    55^0    6554    5559  5564 

8 

6569   5574    5578    5583    5588   5593   5698    6602    6607   5612 

4 

6617    6622    5626    5631    6636    6641    5646    6660    5655   5660 

S 

6665    5670   5674   5679   5684    5689    6694    5698   5703  5708 

6 

6713    5718    5722    5727    6732   6737    6742    6746   5751   5756 

7 

5761    5766    6770    6775    5780    6785    6789    6794   5799  5804 

8 

6809   6813    6818    5823   5828   6832    5887    6842   6847   6852 

9 

5856    6861    5866   6871    5875    5880    6885    6890   589i   5899 

910 

95904  95909  95914  95918  95923  95928  969B3  96938  95942  95947 

1 

6952    5957    5961    5966    5971    59^6    5980    6985   5990  599i 

8 

5999   6004   6009   6014   6019   6023    6028   6033   6038  6042 

8 

6047    6052   6057   6061    6066   6071    6076   6080   6086  6090 

4 

609i   6099   6104   6109   6114   6118    6123   6128   6133  6187 

6 

6142   6147   6152    6156   6161   6166    6171    6175   6180  6185 

6 

6190   6194   6199   6204   6209   6213    6218   6223   6227   6282 

7 

6237    6242   6246   6261    6256   6261    6265    6270   6275   6280 

8 

6284   6289   6294   6298   6303   6308    6313    6317    6322  6327 

9 

6332   6336   6341   6346   6360   6355    6360    6365   6369  6374 

920 

96379  96384  96388  96393  96398  96402  96407  96412  96417  96421 

1 

6426   6431    6435   6440  6445   6450    6454    6459  6464  6468 

8 

6473   6478   6483   6487   6492   6497   6501    6506   6511  6515 

,  1 

6520   6525    6530   6534   6539   6544   6548   6553   6558  6562 

6567   6572    6577    6581    6586   6591    6595   6600   6605  6609 

5 

6614   6619   6624   6628   6633   6638    6642   6647   6652  6656 

6 

6661   6666   6670   6675   6680   6685    6689   6694  6699  6703 

7 

6708   6713   6717    6722   6727   6731    6736   6741   6745  6760 

8 

6755   6769   6764   6769   6774   6778    6783   6788   6792  6797 

9 

6802   6806   6811    6816   6820   6825    6830   6834   6839  6844 

980 

96848  96853  96858  96862  96867  96872  96876  96881  96886  96890 

1 

6895   6900   6904   6909   6914   6918    6923   6928   6932   6937 

8 

6942    6946   6951    6956   6960   6965    6970   6974   6979  6984 

8 

6988   6993   6997    7002    7007    7011    7016    7021    7025   7030 

1 

7035    7089    7044   7049   7053   7058    7063    7067    7072   7077 

6 

7081    7086    7090    7095    7100   7104    7109    7114    7118   7123 

6 

7128    7132    7137    7142    7146    7161    7156    7160    7165   7169 

7 

7174    7179    7183    7188    7192   7197    7202    7206    7211   7216 

8 

7220    7225    7230    7284    7239    7243    7248    7263    7267   7262 

9 

7267    7271    7276    7280   7285   7290    7294    7299   7304  7808 

940 

97818  97317  97322  97327  97831  97386  97340  97846  97850  97364 

1 

7359   7364    7368    7373    7377    7382    7387    7391    7396   7400 

8 

7405   7410   7414    7419   7424    7428    7483    7437    7442  7447 

8 

7461    7456   7460   7465    7470    7474    7479    7483   7488  7493 

4 

7497    7602    7606    7511    7516    7520    7525    7529   7634  7539 

5 

7643   7548    7552    7657    7562    7566    7571    7575    7580  7585 

6 

7689    7594   7598    7603    7607    7612    7617    7621    7626  7630 

7 

7635    7640    7644    7649    7663    7658    7663    7667    7672   7676 

8 

7681    7685   7690    7695    7699     7704    7708    7718   7717   7722 

9 

7727    7731    7736    7740    7745    7749    7764   7769   7768  7768 

950 

97772  97777  97782  97786  97791  97795  97800  97804  97809  97818, 
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0        1.2       34567        89 


97772  97777  97782  97786  97791  97795  97800  97804  97809  97813 

7818  7828  7827  7832  7836  7841  7846  7860  7865  7869 

7864  7868  7873  7877  7882  7886  7891  7896  7900  7905 

7909  7914  7918  7923  7928  7932  7937  7941  7946  7960 

7955  7959  7964  7968  7973  7978  7982  7987  7991  7996 

8000  8005  8009  8014  8019  8023  8028  8032  8037  8041 

8046  8060  8055  8069  8064  8068  8073  8078  8082  8087 

8091  8096  8100  8105  8109  8114  8118  8123  8127  8132 

8137  8141  8146  8160  8155  8169  8164  8168  8173  8177 

8182  8186  8191  8196  8200  8204  8209  8214  8218  8223 

98227  98232  98236  98241  98245  98250  98264  98269  98263  98268 

8272  8277  8281  8286  8290  8295  8299  8304  8308  8813 

8318  8322  8327  8331  8336  8340  8345  8349  8354  8358 

8363  8367  8372  8376  8381  8386  8390  8394  8399  8403 

8408  8412  8417  8421  8426  8430  8435  8439  8444  8448 

8453  8467  8462  8466  8471  8476  8480  8484  8489  8498 

8498  8502  8507  8511  8516  8620  8525  8529  8534  8638 

8543  8647  8552  8556  8661  8666  8670  8574  8679  8688 

8588  8592  8597  8601  8605  8610  8614  8619  8623  8628 

8632  8637  8641  8646  8650  8665  8659  8664  8668  8673 

98677  98682  98686  98691  98695  98700  98704  98709  98713  98717 

8722  8726  8731  8735  8740  8744  8749  8753  8758  8762 

8767  8771  8776  8780  8784  8789  8793  8798  8802  8807 

8811  8816  8820  8B25  8829  8834  8838  8843  8847  8861 

8856  8860  8865  8869  8874  8878  8883  8887  8892  8896 

8900  8905  8909  8914  8918  8923  8927  8932  8936  8941 

8945  8949  8954  8958  8963  8967  8972  8976  8981  8985 

8989  8994  8998  9003  9007  9012  9016  9021  9025  9029 

9034  9038  9043  9047  9062  9056  9061  9065  9069  9074 

9078  9083  9087  9092  9096  9100  9105  9109  9114  9118 

99123  99127  99131  99136  99140  99145  09149  99154  99168  99162 

9167  9171  9176  9180  9185  9189  9193  9198  9202  9207 

9211  9216  9220  9224  9229  9233  9238  9242  9247  9261 


I 
I 

) 

L 
) 
J 
V 

S 
7 
B 
9 

M) 


9255  9260 

9264 

9269 

9273 

9277 

9282 

9286 

9291 

9296 

9300  9304 

9308 

9313 

9317 

9322 

9326 

9330 

9335 

9339 

9344  9348 

9362 

9367 

9361 

9366 

9370 

9374 

9879 

9383 

9388  9392 

9396 

9401 

9405 

9410 

9414 

9419 

9423 

9427 

9482  9436 

9441 

9445 

9449 

9454 

9458 

9463 

9467 

9471 

9476  9480 

9484 

9489 

9493 

9498 

9502 

9506 

9511 

9516 

9520  9624 
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The  ordinary  methods  of  interpolation  for  seconds  of  arc 
are  not  accurate  for  sineSf  tangentSy  and  cotangents  when  angles 
are  between  0®  and  2°,  or  for  cosines  when  angles  are  between 
88**  and  90**.  When,  therefore,  great  accuracy  is  desired  the 
methods  given  below  may  be  used 

I.  Given:  Angle  A.    Required:   log  sin  A, 

log  sin  A  =  log  A  (in  seconds) +  (5—0  for  sin.* 
II.  Given:  log  sin  A,    Required:   Angle  A, 

log  A  (in  seconds)  =  log  sin  A  — (g— Z)  for  sin.* 

lUustration  I: 

To  find  log  sin  0*  36'  25". 
logilinsec.  (2185")     =3.339451 
(q  - 1)  for  0°  36'  (sin)*  -  4.685567 


lo&  sin  0**  36' 25"  -  8.026018 


"•    Illuatratum  II: 
log  sin  A  =-  8.096340.     Find  A. 
log  sin  A  »  8.096340 

(q- 1)  for  sin*  =  4.685564 

log  A  (in  see.) » 3.4 10776 
A  (in  sec.)  =2575'  or  ^-0*42' 65" 


III.  Given:  Angle  A,    Required:    log  tan  A. 

log  tan  A  =  log  A  (in  seconds) +  (^—0  for  tan.* 

IV.  Given:  log  tan  A.     Required:   Angle  A. 

log  A  (in  seconds) = log  tan  A  —  {q—l)  for  tan.* 


Illustraium  III: 

To  find  log  tan  O**  36'  25". 
logAinsec.  (2185")     =3.339451 
(«-i)for0°36'(tan)*-  4.685591 

log  tan  0°  36'  25"        -   8.025042 


Illustration  IV: 
log  tan  A  »   8.220000.     Find  A. 
log  tan  A         =   8.220000 
(9-0  for  tan*  =  4.685615 


log  A  (in  sec.)  =   3.534385 

A  (in  sec.)       «-3423"orA-0*6r  03* 


V.  Given:   Angle  A,    Required:   log  cot  A, 

log  cot  A  « (g+ 0  —  log  A  (in  seconds). 
VI.  Given:  log  cot  A.    Required:   Angle  A, 

log  A  (in  seconds)  =  (g  +  Z)  —  log  cot  A, 


Illustration  V: 

To  find  log  cot  0**  56' 12". 
(q  +  l)  =15.314387 

log  it  in  sec.  (3372")    =  3.527888 

log  cot  A  -11.786499 


lUustrcUion  VI: 
log  cot  A  =  12.000  000.     Find  A, 
(q  +  l)  -15.314  411 

log  cot  A         —12.000  000 

log  A  (in  sec.)-  3.314411 
A  (in  sec.)  -2063"  or  A -0*34' 23" 


Cosines. — When  the  cosine  of  an  angle  from  88**  to  90®  is 
given  or  required,  use  the  sine  of  90°  minus  the  angle,  proceed- 
ing as  above. 


*  For  aU  angles  up  to  2?  the  first  foar  figures  of  (o*-0  are  4.685  and 
the  first  five  figures  of  (q  +  l)  are  15.314.  The  last  three  figures  are  to 
be  found  in  the  column  headed  (q—l)  or  (q  +  l)  opposite  the  angle  most 
nearly  corresponding  to  A.  Note  that  the  iq—l)  column  is  double,  the 
left-hand  halt  being  used  for  sines  and  the  rii^t-hand  half  for  tanoaUs, 
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TABLE  XVin— LOGARITHMIC  SINES.  !«• 


I 


1 


I 


I 


|.  TABLE  XVm.— LOGARITHMIC  8INE8. 

If 
1 

111 

fill 
1 


COSINES,  TANGENTS,  AND  COTANGENTS.         j^. 


I 

> 
5 

r 

D 
1 

3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 

1 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
B 
9 
0 

1 
2 

3 

5 

6 
7 
B 
9 
0 


8  64S810 
.540422 
.549986 
.55S589 
.557064 
.560640 
.568999 
.567481 
.570686 
.574214 
.577566 

8.560693 
.584193 
.587469 
.590721 
.598948 
.597152 
.600332 
.603489 
.606623 
.609784 

8.612623 
.615891 
.618937 
.621962 
.624966 
.627948 
.630911 
.638854 
.686776 
.639680 

8.642568 
.645428 
.648274 
.651102 
.653911 
.666703 
.659475 
.662230 
.664968 
.667889 

■8:670393 
.673080 
.675751 
.678405 
.681043 
.683665 
.686272 
.688863 
.691438 


8.696543 
.699078 
.701689 
.704090 
.706577 
.709049 
.711507 
.718953 
.716888 

8.718800 


D.r. 


60.06 
69.66 
69.07 
68.66 
68.10 
67.66 
K'.SO 
66.75 
56.80 
66.87 
66.48 

66.03 
64.60 
64.20 
63.78 
63.40 
68.00 
62.62 
62.23 
61.85 
61.48 

61.13 
60.77 
60.42 
60.05 
49.72 
49.88 
49.05 
48.70 
48.40 
48.06 

47.75 
47.43 
47.13 
46.82 
46.52 
46.22 
46.92 
45.68 
45.35 
46.07 

44.78 
44.52 
44.23 
43.97 
43.70 
43.46 
43.18 
42.92 
42.67 
42.42 

42.17 
41.98 
41.68 
41.46 
41.20 
40.97 
40.75 
40.52 
40.28 


9.089786 
990781 
900n» 
999722 
999717 
999713 
999708 
990704 

QOQAAO 

999694 
vwraov 

999666 
999660 
999676 
999670 
999666 
999660 
999666 
999660 
999645 


9 


9 


9 


9 


999686 
999629 
999624 
999619 
999614 
999608 
999603 
999597 
999692 

999661 
999575 
999670 
999564 
999668 
999563 
999647 
999541 
999535 
990629 

999524 
999518 
999512 
999506 
999600 
999498 
999487 
999481 
999475 
999469 

999468 

999156 

999450 

999448 

999437 

999431 

999424 

999418 

999411 

999404 


IX  r. 


.07 
.06 
.07 
.06 
.07 
.06 
.07 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.07 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.08 
.06 
.06 
.08 
.06 

.10 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.06 
.10 
.08 
.10 
.06 

.10 
.06 
.10 
.10 
.06 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.06 

.10 
.K) 
.10 
.10 
.12 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.12- 

.12 


Cosine,  j  D.  1".  |l  Sine.  I  D.  1'. 


8.6480M 
.646601 
.660968 
.668817 
.667886 
.560638 
.664291 
.667737 
.571187 
.5M8JQ 
.577877 

8.681208 
.664614 
.687796 
.691061 
.681288 
.697402 
.600r4/ 
.608889 
.606978 
.610004 

8.618180 
.616362 
.619818 
.623848 
.626862 
.628840 
.681808 
.634266 
.637184 
.640096 

8.642063 
.646868 
.648704 
.661687 
.664862 
.667149 
.669938 
.662689 
.666483 
.666160 

8.67087O 
.678663 
.676389 
.678900 
.681644 
.684172 
.686764 

.681968 
.694629 

8.607061 
.699617 
.703189 
.704646 
.707140 
.709618 
.712068 
.714684 
.7169ra 

8.719696 


D.r. 


60.13 
60.62 
60.16 
68.65 
66.20 
67.72 
67.27 
66.88 
66.88 
66.06 
65.62 

66.10 
64.68 
64.27 
63.87 
68.48 
68.06 
52.70 
62.32 
61.98 
51.68 

51.22 
60.85 
60.60 
60.15 
49.80 
49.47 
49.18 
48.80 
48.48 
48.15 

47.86 
47.62 

47.22 
46.92 
46.62 
46.32 
46.02 
45.73 
45.45 
46.17 

44.88 
44.60 
44.36 
44.07 
48.80 
43.58 
43.28 
43.08 
42.77 
42.58 

42.27 
42.06 
41.76 
41.67 
41.80 
41.08 
40.86 
40.68 
40.40 


Cotansr.  I  D.  1'.  i 


Ck)teiic. 


11.466016 
,468809 

,440732 
,446183 
.4«M64 
,480172 
.488709 
,483378 
.428868 
.425480 
.422128 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


418792 
415486 
412306 
406949 
406n7 
402508 
899328 
396161 
393022 
889006 

866811 

868788 

880687 
877867 
874648 
871660 


866744 
868616 
880907 

887018 
854147 
861296 
848468 
845648 
842851 
840072 
887811 
334567 
331840 

829180 
326487 
823761 
831100 
818466 
816828 
818316 
310619 
806067 
806471 

802919 
800683 
297861 
296364 

292860 
290662 
287917 
286466 
288028 
260604 


60 
69 
66 
87 
66 
56 
64 
58 
62 
51 
60 

48 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
48 
42 
41 
40 

80 
88 
87 
36 
85 
84 
88 
82 
81 
80 

29 

28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
32 
21 
20 

19 

18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
18 
12 
11 
10 

0 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
9 
2 
1 
0 


TanfiT. 
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1 

2 

8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

31 
22 
28 
S4 
S5 
96 
27 
28 
29 
80 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 


57 


8.718800 
.721204 
.738595 
.725072 
.728837 
.780688 
.783027 
.785354 
.787867 
.789969 
.742259 

8.744536 
.746802 
.749065 
.751297 
.753528 
.755747 
.757955 
.760151 
.762837 
.764511 

8.786875 
.768828 
.770970 
.773101 
.775223 
.777333 
.779434 
.781524 
.788605 
.785675 

8.787786 
.789787 
.791828 
.798859 
.795881 
.797894 
.799897 
.801892 
.803876 
.805862 

8.807819 
.809777 
.811726 
.813667 
.815599 
.817522 
.81»136 
.821848 
.828240 
.825180 

8.827011 
.828884 
.830749 
.882607 
.884456 
.886297 
.836180 
.880966 
.841774 

8.848685 


Cosixiu. 


D.  1% 


40.or 

89.86 
89.62 
89.42 
89.18 
88.96 
88.78 
38.56 
38.37 
88.17 
87.95 

87.77 
87.55 
87.37 
37.18 
36.98 
36.80 
86.60 
36.43 
86.23 
36.07 

35.88 
85.70 
85.52 
85.37 
85.17 
35.02 
34.88 
84.68 
84.60 
84.35 

34.18 
84.02 
88.85 
88.70 
88.56 
33.38 
88.25 
88.07 
32.93 
32.78 

82.68 

82.48 
82.85 
32.20 
82.06 
31.90 
81.78 
81  62 
81.60 
81.85 

81.22 
81.06 
80.97 
80.82 
80.68 
80.55 
80.48 
80.80 
80.18 


D  1'. 


9.999404 
.999896 
.999891 
.999884 
.999678 
.999871 
.999864 
.999867 
.999360 
.999843 
.999386 

9.999829 
.999822 
.999815 
.999808 
.999901 
.999294 
.999287 
.999279 
.999272 
.999265 

9.999257 
.999260 
.990842 
.999285 
.999227 
.999220 
.999212 
.999205 
.999197 
.999180 

9.999181 
.999174 
.999166 
.999158 
.999160 
.999142 
.999184 
.999126 
.999118 
.999110 

9.999102 
.999094 

.999077 


.999061 
.999063 
.999044 
.999086 
.9990Eii7 

9.999019 
.900010 
.999002 

.998978 
.998958 

OQAQKA 
.VUDvuU 

9.998941 


D.r. 


.10 
.12 
.1« 
.10 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.18 
.12 
.12 
.18 

.12 

.18 
.12 
.18 
.12 
.18 
.12 
.18 
.18 
.18 

.12 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.13 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 

.18 
.18 
.16 
.18 

.15 
.18 
.15 
.18 

.16 
.18 
.15 
.16 
.18 
.16 
.15 
.18 
.16 


Sine. 


D.  r. 


Taoff. 


8.719896 

.721806 
.724204 
.726688 
.728959 
.781317 
.738663 
.735996 
.738817 
.740626 
.742922 

8.745207 
.747479 
.749740 
.751989 
.754227 
.766458 
.758668 
.780872 
.768065 
.786246 

8.767417 
.769578 
.771787 
.773866 
.775995 
.778114 
.780222 
.782320 
.784408 
.786486 

8.788554 
700618 
.792662 
.794701 
.796781 
.798752 
.800763 
.802765 
804758 
.806742 

8.808717 
.810683 
.812641 
.814589 
.816529 
.818461 
.820884 
.82^96 
.824205 
.826108 

8.827992 
.829874 
.881748 
.888618 
.885471 
.887821 
.839163 
.840998 
.842825 

8.844644 


Cotang: 


D.  r. 


40.17 
89.97 
89.73 
89.53 
39.80 
39.10 
38.88 
38.68 
38.48 
88.27 
88.08 

87.87 
87.68 
87.48 
37.30 
87.10 
86.92 
36  73 
86.55 
86.35 
86.18 

36.02 
85.82 
85.65 
35.48 
35.32 
35.13 
84.97 
84.80 
84.63 
34.47 

84.82 
34.15 
83.98 
88.83 
83.68 
88.52 
88.37 
33.22 
88.07 
82.92 

82.rr 

82.63 
82.47 
82.33 
82.20 
82.05 
81.90 
31.78 
81.63 
81.48 

81.37 
81.23 
81.06 
80.97 
80.88 
80.70 
80.58 
80.45 
80.32 


D.r. 


Ootaag!. 


11.280604 
.278194 
.275796 
.273412 
.271041 
.268688 
.266337 
.264004 
.261683 
.269374 
.257078 

11.254708 
.252621 
.260280 
.248011 
.245778 
.243547 
.241882 
.239128 


.234754 

11.282588 
.230422 
.228273 
.226134 
224006 
.221886 
.219778 
.217680 
.215692 
.213514 

11.211446 
.909887 
.207388 
.206299 


.201248 
.199237 
.197286 
.195242 
.108266 

11.191268 
.189317 
.187859 
.186411 
.188471 
.181689 
.179616 
.177702 
.175796 
.178807 

11.172006 
.1701)26 
.166252 
.1663H7 
.164529 
.1626TO 
.160687 
.150002 
.167175 

11.166866 


60 
59 
58 
ST 
66 
66 
54 
58 
52 
51 
50 

49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
48 
43 
41 
40 

80 
88 
37 
86 
86 
84 
83 
83 
81 
80 

29 
28 
S7 
26 
25 
34 
28 
23 
21 
30 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
13 
11 
10 

9 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
8 
3 
1 
0 


Tanff. 


»• 
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COSINES,  TANGENTS,  AND  C50TANGENTS.       1W 


I 

2 

4 
5 
6 

7 
.8 
.9 
iO 


8.848886 

.846887 

.847188 

.648871 

.860751 

.868636 

.864^01 

.866049 

.867801 

.860646 

.861283 

8.868014 
.864788 
.866466 
.868166 
.869868 
.871665 
.878^55 
.874088 
.876616 
.878S66 


21 
32 

23 
24 
25 
26 

.27 
28 
29 
30 

81 

32 

33 

84 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 
42 
43 

44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
62 
58 

54 
56 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


94* 


8.879949 
.881607 

.888868 
.884908 
.886649 
.888174 
.888801 
.801491 
.8980^5 
.894648 

8.896946 
.897849 
.899482 
.901017 
.902506 
.904169 
.905736 
.907297 
.908863 
.910404 

8.9U949 

.918488 
.916022 
.916660 
.918073 
.919691 
.921108 


D.r. 


.024112 


8.927100 
.92669? 
.0i»e68 
.981644 
.988015 
.084481 


.987888 


8.940296 


80.06 
99.98 
99.80 
99w67 
99.67 
99.48 
28.80 
99.90 
99.06 
98.96 
98.85 

28.78 

98.69 
28.50 
98.38 
28.28 
28.17 
28.05 
97.96 
97.88 
97.78 

97.68 

27.69 
97.49 
97.32 
27.90 
97.12 
27.00 
26.00 
26.80 
96.79 

96.60 
96.60 
96.49 
96.89 
26.29 
26.19 
26.09 
26.93 
96.86 
96.76 

95.65 
26.57 
95.47 
95.38 
26.30 
95.20 
25.19 
26.03 
24.96 
94.85 

24.78 
24.68 
24.60 
24.59 
24.48 
94.35 
24.27 
24.20 
94.10 

D.r. 


Cosliie. 


9.096041 


.996988 
.998914 
.996806 

anoana 

.996887 

■vvDOTo 

.998869 

QQAARA 
tWfOOOHJ 

QQfifiKi 
.  VTCoOa 

9.996841 
.996889 
.998828 
.998818 
.998804 
.096790 
.996766 
.998776 
.996766 
.996757 

9.998747 

.998798 
.998718 
.996706 
.996699 


.906679 
• vvoUOv 

9.996648 
.996689 
.996629 
.998619 
.996609 

QQfiKDQ 
■  VffOOW 

.998689 
.90d67o 
.998568 
.996568 

V.VW)D4t} 

QQARA7 
.VW30O4 

.996527 
.996616 
.996506 

.996485 
.906474 

.996468 

9.906449 
.9904ol 
.996491 
.996410 
.096809 
.996888 
.996877 
.998366 
.998865 

9.906844 

Sine. 


D.r. 


.16 
.16 
.15 
.16 
.16 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.16 
.16 
.17 

.16 
.16 
.17 
.16 
.16 
.17 
.16 
.17 
.16 
.17 

.16 

.17 
.17 
.17 
.15 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 

.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.16 
.17 
.17 
•17 

.18 
.17 
.18 
.17 
.18 
.17 
•  .18 
.17 

as 

.18 

.18 
.17 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 

D.r. 


Taoff. 


•  owim 

.846456 
.848860 
.860057 
.861846 
.868628 
.866408 
.867171 
.858982 
.860686 
.868488 

8.864178 
.865906 
.867682 
.869661 

^871064 
.879770 
.874469 
.876169 
.877849 
.879699 

8.881909 
.888868 
.884680 
.886185 
.887888 
.880476 
.881119 
.809749 
.884866 
.o05vC4 

8.807606 
.889808 
.900803 
.902896 
.908867 
.906670 
.907147 
.908719 
.910286 
.911846 

8.918401 
.914051 
.816496 
.918034 
.919568 
.921006 
.922619 
.994186 
.925649 
.927156 

8.928668 
.980165 
.931647 
.938184 
.834616 


.837565 
.989032 

OAnAtU 

8.941959 
CotaufiT. 


D.r. 


80.18 
80.08 
29.96 
99.88 
99.70 
99.68 
99.47 
99.35 
99.23 
99.19 
99.00 

98.88 
98.77 
98.65 
98.56 
98.43 
98.39 
28.22 
28.12 
28.00 
27.88 

27.78 
27.68 
97.68 
97.47 
27.38 
27.27 
27.17 
27.07 
96.97 
96.87 

96.78 
96.67 
26.58 
26.48 
96.88 
26.28 
26.20 
26.10 
26.02 
26.99 

96.88 
26.73 
96.68 
95.57 
95.47 
95.38 
95.28 
95.29 
25.12 
25.03 

94.95 
24.87 
94.78 
94.70 
94.62 
94.53 
94.45 
94.37 
94.30 

D.r. 
723 


Cotao^. 


11.166866 
.168646 
.161740 
.149948 
.148164 
.146872 
.144597 
.149889 
.141068 
.189314 
.187667 

11.186887 
.184004 
.188866 
.180649 
.198886 
.197980 
.186681 
.198888 
.199151 
.120471 

11.118798 
.117181 
.115470 
.118615 
.119167 
.110594 
.106888 
.107268 
.105634 


.089197 
.097602 
.096018 
.094430 
.092853 
.091281 
.069715 
.068154 

11.066699 
.086049 
.083505 
.081966 
.080432 
.078904 
.OTTSSJ 
.075864 
.074351 
.072844 

11.071342 

.069645 
.068353 
.066866 
.065884 
.063907 
.062435 
.060968 
.069506 
11.058048 

Tang. 


60 
69 
56 
67 
56 
66 
64 
63 
69 
51 
60 

49 
48 

47 

46 

45 
44 
43 
49 
41 
40 

39 
38 
37 
86 
36 
84 
88 
39 
31 


.104016  I  30 

11.109404  {  29 
.100797  I  28 


97 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

9 

8 
7 
6 
6 

>. 

8 
2 
1 
0 


84* 


Ji 


TABLE  XVIII.— LOGARITHMIC  SINES. 


174f 


SIna 


1 

i 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
IS 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 

Id 
ao 

21 
23 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
2B 
29 
80 

81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 

41 
48 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 

61 
68 
68 
64 
66 
60 
67 
68 
69 
00 


8.940896 
.041788 
.948174 
.944006 
.940084 
.947460 
.948874 
.960287 
.961096 
.968100 
.964409 

8.966894 
.967884 
.958670 
.900062 
.901489 
.962801 
.964170 
.966684 
.966898 
.968249 

8.909600 
.970047 
.972289 
.978628 
.974962 
.976293 
.977619 
.978941 
.980269 
.081678 

8.98S883 
.964189 
.986^1 
.986789 
.988088 
.986874 
.990660 
.991948 


D.r. 


.994497 

8.906766 
.997086 
.vo8299 
8.999660 
9.000816 
.002069 
.008818 
.004668 
.006806 
.007044 

9.008S78 
.009610 
.010787 
.011962 
.013188 
.014400 
.016618 
.016824 
.018081 

9.010S86 


Cosine. 


24.03 
23.93 
23.87 
23.80 
23.70 
23.68 
jlS.56 
23.48 
23.40 
23.38 
23.25 

28.17 
23.10 
28.08 
22.95 
28.87 
22.82 
22.78 
22.65 
28.60 
88.58 

22.45 
22.37 
22.32 
22.23 
28.18 
22.10 
28.06 
21.97 
21.90 
21.88 

21.77 
21.72 
21.68 
21.57 
21.58 
21.48 
21.88 
81.38 
81^ 
81.18 

81.13 
81.05 
81.08 
80.08 
80.88 
80.83 
20.75 
20.70 
80.65 
80.67 

80.68 
20.45 
20.48 
80.88 
80.80 
20.82 
20.18 
20.12 
80.07 


Cosiiio.    D.  r. 


9.998844 
.996888 

.996882 
.906811 
.996800 


9 


9 


9 


9 


906277 
996266 
906855 
906848 


906197 
906186 
906174 
998163 
906151 
906189 
906188 
906116 

998104 
906008 
906060 
906068 
096066 
906044 
998088 
996080 
908006 
997996 

997964 
997978 
997969 
997947 
997985 
997082 
997910 
997807 
907886 
997878 

997960 
997847 
997886 
997888 
907809 
907797 
997784 
907771 
997768 
907745 

907788 
997719 
907706 
907608 
907680 
997667 
997054 
997641 
997688 
907614 


D.r.  I  Sine. 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
80 
18 
18 
90 
18 
80 

18 
80 
18 
80 
18 
20 
80 
18 
80 
80 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
20 
80 

80 
28 
80 
80 
88 
80 
88 
20 
88 
80 

88 

80 

88 

.88 

80 


28 


88 
88 
88 
88 
88 


Tan^. 


8.941968 
.948404 
.944868 


.947734 
.949168 
.960597 
.952081 
.953441 
.964856 
.960807 

8.967674 
.950076 
.960473 
.961866 
.968855 
.964680 
.966019 
.967894 
.968766 
.070183 

8.071496 
.978856 
.074809 
.975660 
.976906 
.97^48 
.970686 
.080081 
.982861 
.968677 

8.964899 
.966817 
.987688 
.066848 
.990149 
.991451 
.908760 
.994045 
.996887 


K  r.  I 


8.997906 

9.000465 
.001738 
.008007 
.004878 
.006684 
•000798 
.008047 
.000898 

9.010646 
.011790 
.018061 
.014868 
.016608 
.016788 
.017969 
.019188 
.080403 

9.081090 


84.20 
84.18 
84.05 
88  96 
88.90 
38.88 
28.78 
88.67 
88.66 
88.68 
88.45 

88.36 
88.80 
88.28 
88.15 
88.07 
88.00 
88.92 
88.87 
88.78 
88.78 

28.68 
22.67 
88.68 
22.48 
22.87 
88.80 
88.85 
22.17 
22.10 
88.08 

81.97 
81.98 
81.88 
81.7B 
81.70 
81.65 
81.58 
81.68 
21.45 
81.40 

81.88 
81.88 
81.88 
81.15 
21.08 
81.08 
80.97 
80.98 
80.86 
80.80 

80.78 
80.08 
80.82 
80.67 
80.60 
80.45 
80.40 
80.88 
80.88 


Cotang; 


11.068048 
.066606 
.066148 
.068706 
.068966 
.060688 
.049406 
.047979 
.046660 
.045144 
.048738 


11 


11 


11 


11 

11 
10 


10 


10 


048880 
040985 
089687 
068184 
006746 
066861 


088606 
081884 


098804 
087145 
085791 
084440 
088094 
081788 
080414 
019070 
017748 
016488 

OlUOl 
01878S 
018468 
011168 
009661 
006549 
007860 
006966 
004668 


000618 


98n98 
904466 


991968 
990708 

98M54 


96S788 


060817 


60 
60 
58 
57 
56 
65 
54 
58 
68 
51 
60 

40 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
48 
48 
41 
40 

39 
88 
87 
86 
85 
84 


81 
80 


87 
86 
85 
94 
88 
28 
SI 
80 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
18 
18 
11 
10 

9 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
8 
8 
1 
0 


D.  1-.  II  Gotang.  I  D.  1'. 


Tang,     r 


724 


MP 


I 


II 

I 


I 


T»  TABLE  XVHI.— LOGARITHMIC  5 


1 

1 


3nncr 


COSINES,  TANGENTS,  AND  COTANGENTS.        171* 


9.14S665 
.144463 
.145849 
.146348 
.147186 
.148086 
.148015 
.149603 
.150686 
.151569 
.1S34U 

9.158880 
.154206 
.166083 
.166957 
.156880 
.157700 
.158660 
.1594185 
.160801 
.161164 

9.169085 
.168885 
.168748 
.164000 
.165464 
.166307 
.167160 
.168006 
.168866 
.160708 


r 

) 

1 
2 
3 

15 
» 
J7 
» 
B9 
ID 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
5S 
53 
54 
55 
56 
67 
58 
59 
60 


9.170647 
.171889 
.172830 
.178070 
.178008 
.174744 
.175W8 
.176411 
.177342 
.178078 

9.1*28000 
.179786 
.180561 
.181974 
.182196 
.188016 
.188884 
.184651 
.185466 
.186280 

9.187092 
.187908 
.188712 
.188619 
.190896 
.191130 
.191968 
.192784 
.196684 
9.194889 


Ooaine. 


D.r. 


14.97 
14.93 
14.00 
14.88 
14.88 
14.88 
14.78 
14.78 
14.72 
14.70 
14.66 

14.68 
14.58 
14.57 
14.65 
14.60 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.38 
14.86 

14.88 
14.80 
14.86 
14.28 
14.3-^ 
14.80 
14.16 
14.18 
14.10 
14.08 

14.03 
14.08 
14.00 
18.97 
13.93 
13.90 
13.88 
13.86 
18.83 
18.80 

18.77 
18.76 
18.78 
18.70 
18.67 
18.68 
13.68 
13.68 
13.67 
18.68 

13.63 
18.48 
18.46 
18.48 
18.48 
18.88 
13.85 
18.83 
18.80 


D.r. 


9.900768 
.006786 
.006717 
.006090 
.906681 
.006664 
.906646 
.996688 
.996610 
.096691 
.906673 

9.906666 
.996687 
.906619 
.095601 
.006488 
.006464 
.006446 
.006487 
.006400 
.006800 

9996878 
.906863 
.006384 
.006816 
.906207 
.906878 
.000860 
.906041 


.906008 

9.906184 
.996166 
.906146 
.906187 
.906108 
.006089 
.906070 
.006061 
.906088 
.906013 

0.094098 
.994974 
.994066 
.904936 
.904916 
.994806 
.994877 
.994867 
.994888 
.994818 

9.994706 
.994779 
.994769 
.994789 
.994780 
•994700 
.994680 
.994660 
.994640 

9.994600 


D.I* 


.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.88 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.88 
.80 
.80 

.80 
.80 
.80 
.88 
.80 
.80 
.88 
.80 
.88 
.80 

.88 
.88 
.80 
.88 
.88 
.80 
.88 
.88 
.88 


Taii8^ 


.88 
.88 
.88 


.88 


.88 
.38 

.88 


.88 

.88 

.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 


9.147808 
.148718 
.148688 
.160644 
.161464 
.168863 
.168269 
.164174 
.166077 
.166978 
.166877 

9.1M776 
L68671 
69666 
60467 
61347 
68886 
63188 
64006 
64808 
66774 

66664 

67688 
68409 
6BB84 
70167 
71089 
71899 
78767 
78684 
'4409 


9 


9 


9. 


D.r.  1 


9. 


76868 
70884 

77064 
77948 
78709 
79666 
80608 
81860 
82811 
88069 

880Or 
84768 
86697 
86489 
87860 
88190 
88968 
89794 
90099 
02488 


98184 


94780 

96606 

96480 

97968 

06074 

06804 

99n8 


Ootang. 


D.r. 


15.86 
16.88 
16.80 
16.17 
16.16 
16.10 
15.06 
16.05 
16.08 
14.06 
14.97 

14.93 
14.00 
14.87 
14.83 
14.82 
14.78 
14.75 
14.78 
14.70 
14.67 

14.68 
14.68 
14.68 
14.66 
14.68 
14.50 
14.47 
14.46 
14.48 
14.88 

14.87 
14.88 
14.80 
14.88 
14  87 
14.88 
14.80 
14.18 
14.18 
14.18 

14.06 
14.06 
14.03 
14.08 
14.00 
13.97 
18.98 
18.98 
18.88 
18.87 

18.88 
18.88 
18.78 
18.7r 
18.78 
18.78 
18.68 
18.67 
18.66 


Cotaof. 


10.808197 
.861888 

.800668 
.849466 
.848646 
.847637 
.846781 

.844908 
.844088 
.848188 

10.848285 
.841889 
.840486 
.838648 
.838668 
.887764 
.886877 
.886908 
.886106 
.884826 

10.883846 
.688468 
.881501 
.880710 
.829848 
.828071 
828101 
.887883 
.886866 
.888601 

10.684688 
.888776 
.882916 
.828068 
.881201 
.820645 
.810408 
.818640 
.817789 
.816041 

10.816093 
.816848 
.814403 
.818661 
.818790 
.811880 
.811048 
.810806 
.800871 
.808688 

10.807706 
.806876 
.806047 
.806890 
.804894 
.808670 
.802747 
.801086 
.801106 

10.800887 


ir 


D.1*.  I 
727 


Tang. 


60 
60 
68 
67 
66 
06 
64 
68 
60 
61 
60 

4» 
48 
47 
46 
46 
44 
48 
40 
41 
40 

89 
88 
87 
36 
86 
84 
S3 
88 
81 
80 

89 
86 
87 
86 
86 
84 
83 
33 
81 
80 

19 
18 
17 
16 
16 
14 
18 
18 
11 
10 

9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
8 
1 
0 

"7 


1 


TABLE  XVIII —LOGARITHMIC  SINES. 


Sim. 


0 
1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
« 
10 

11 
IS 
IS 
14 
16 

le 

17 
18 
19 
90 

21 
S8 
98 
94 
95 
96 
27 
28 
99 
80 

81 
89 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 

41 
49 
48 
44 

45 

46 
47 
4S 
49 
50 

61 
Si 
58 
54 
66 
56 
57 
68 
60 
60 


^ 


9.194889 
.196199 
.196086 
.196719 
.197611 
.196809 
.199001 
.199879 
.900666 
.901461 
.909984 

9.906017 
.9U8797 
.904577 
.906854 

.906181 
.906906 
.907679 
.906459 

.909999 

9.910760 
.911596 
.919991 
.918065 
.918818 
.914679 
.216888 
.916097 
.916864 
.917609 

9.918863 
.919116 
.919668 
.290618 
.221867 
.292115 
.999861 
.998606 
.294349 
.226099 

9.226883 
.296573 
.297811 
.228048 
.298784 
.229618 
.930962 
.230964 
.231715 
.989444 

9.983179 
.983899 
.934695 
.236349 
.236073 
.286795 
.937615 


D.r. 


9.989670 
Cofline. 


18.98 
18.27 
18.98 
18.90 
18.18 
18.15 
18.18 
18.19 
18.08 
18.06 
18.06 

18.00 
18.00 
19.96 
19.96 
19.92 
19.88 
19.88 
19.88 
19.88 
19.80 

19.77 
19.^ 
19.73 
19.79 
19.68 
19.66 
19.66 
19.69 
19.68 
19.67 

19.65 
19.68 
19.60 
19.48 
19.47 
19.48 
12.49 
19.88 
19.88 
19.86 

19.88 
19.80 
19.98 
19.97 
19.98 
19.98 
19.90 
19.18 
12.15 
19.18 

19.19 
12.10 
12.07 
12.07 
12.06 
19.00 
19.00 
11.97 
11.96 

D.r, 

728 


CoBliie. 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


994690 
994600 
994580 
994560 

iWvOvU 

994519 
994499 
994479 
994469 
994488 
994418 

994888 
994877 
994867 
994886 
994816 
994995 
994274 
994954 
994988 
994919 

994191 
994171 
994150 
994199 
994106 
994087 
991066 
994045 
094094 
904003 


993960 
996069 
998918 
908897 
998875 
993864 
998882 
996811 
996789 

906768 
906746 
906726 
906706 
906681 
908660 
998688 
996610 
996694 
993672 

998660 
998628 
998806 
993484 


903440 
998418 


D.r. 


9.9 

hi 


998874 
908861 


Bine. 


88 


88 
85 
88 


86 
88 
88 

86 
88 
86 
88 
86 
86 
88 
85 
85 
85 

88 
86 
86 
86 
85 
86 
85 
86 
86 
86 

87 
85 
86 
36 
87 
35 
87 
86 
87 
86 

87 
86 
87 
87 
86 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 

87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 


D.1-. 


Tug. 


9.190718 
.900689 
.901345 
.909169 
.909971 
.908789 
.901699 
.905400 
.900907 

.903817 

«>.908619 
.909490 
.910290 
.911018 
.911816 
.919611 
.918405 
.914196 
.914969 
.915780 

9.916668 
.917856 
.^8149 
.918996 
.919710 
.990492 
.221979 


.998607 

9.224889 
.925156 


.296700 
.997471 
.998989 
.999007 
.999778 
.980689 
.981808 

9.989066 
.982896 

tXSSOOO 

.934346 
.986106 
.986869 
.986614 
J887868 
.98819l> 
.988872 

9.989699 
.940871 
.941118 
.941866 
.949610 
.948864 
.944007 
.944889 
.94079 

9.946819 

Ootaag. 


D.r. 


18.00 
18.60 
18.57 
18.58 
13.69 
18.50 
13.47 
13.46 
18.48 
13.40 
18.37 

13.36 
18.88 
18.80 
18.96 
18.97 
18.98 
18.99 
18.18 
18.18 
18.18 

18.18 
13.10 
18.07 
18.07 
18.08 
18.00 
18.00 
19.97 
19.96 
18.99 

19.90 
19.86 
19.85 
19.86 
19.80 
19.80 
19.77 
19.77 
19.79 
19.78 

19.68 
19.67 
19.66 
19.68 
19.60 
19.58 
19.57 
19.58 
19.53 
19.60 

19.48 
19.45 
19.45 
19.49 
19.40 
19.88 
19.87 
19.88 
19.88 

D.a-. 


Coteng* 


71 


10. 
.799471 
.786666 

.7R841 
.797099 

.796818 
.796406 
.794000 
.798796 
.798087 
.798188 

10.791881 
.790660 
.789780 
.788969 
.788185 
.787889 
.786665 
.786808 
.786011 
.78«BaO 

10.788488 
.789644 
.781868 
.781074 
.780900 
.779606 
.778788 
.777948 
.777170 


10.778618 
.774844 
.774071 
.778800 
.779629 
.771761 
.770006 
.970987 
.709461 
.768698 

10.767985 
.707174 
.766414 
.768666 
.764897 
.784141 
.768886 


.761880 
.76U28 

10.700878 


.768889 
.788185 

.786646 


10. 


.756101 
.784481 


Tang. 


60 
60 
68 
87 
66 
66 
64 
68 
60 
M 
50 

48 
48 
47 
40 
45 
44 
48 
48 
41 
40 

89 
88 
37 
86 
85 
84 
88 
88 
81 
80 


87 
86 
95 
84 


91 
80 

10 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
IS 
18 
11 
10 

9 

8 
7 
6 

6 
4 
3 
8 
1 
0 


SO* 


COSINES,  TANGENTS,  AND  COTANGENTS. 


II 

1 
J 


1 
1 


1 


11*  TABLE  XVin— LOGARITHMIC  g 


i 


1 


1 


1 


ttirli-isr 


COSINES,  TANGENTS,  AND  COTANGENTS.        leT* 


i 
} 
) 

1 

3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
i8 
19 
iO 

a 

23 

34 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


0.817879 
.818473 
.819066 
.319668 
.890849 
.820B4O 
.881480 
.382019 
.328607 
.888194 
.888780 

9.884866 
.884950 
.885584 
.886117 
.886700 
.887281 
.387868 
.388448 
.889081 
.889599 

9.330176 
.830758 
.831889 
.881903 
.388478 
.833051 
.383684 
.884195 
.834767 
.886887 


31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

87 

88 

39 

40 


0.88S906 
.336475 
.887043 
.337610 
.388176 
.838742 
.388807 
.339871 
.310484 
.840986 


42 
43 

s  44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

61 
52 
53 
54 

55 
56 
67 
68 
59 
60 


.342119 
.342679 


D.  r. 


41     9.341668 


.343797 
.844865 
.344912 
.346469 
.346024 
.846579 

9.847184 
.347687 
.848240 
.348792 
.349843 
.849693 
.850448 
.850992 
.851640 

9.8S20B8 


Cosine. 


9.90 
9.88 
9.87 
9.85 
9.85 
9.83 
9.88 
9.80 
9.78 
9.77 
9.77 

9.73 
9.73 
9.72 
9.73 
9.68 
9.68 
9.67 
9.65 
9.63 
9.68 

9.68 
9.60 
9.57 
9.58 
9.55 
9.65 
9.68 
9.63 
9.50 
9.48 

9.48 
9.47 
9.45 
9.43 
9.43 
9.48 
9.40 
9.38 
9.87 
9.87 

9.35 
9.33 
9.88 
9.80 
9.30 
9.28 
9.28 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 

9.88 
9.28 
9.80 
9.18 
9.17 
9.17 
9.15 
9.18 
9.18 


Cosliie. 


D.r. 


D.r. 


9.990404 
.990378 
.990861 
.990384 
.990297 
.990870 
.990243 
.990815 
.990188 
.990161 
.990184 

9.990107 
.990079 
.990062 
.990085 
.969997 
.989970 
.969948 
.980915 

.980860 

9.989888 
.989604 
.989777 
.989749 
.969781 


.969665 
.969687 
.989610 
.980682 

9.969668 
.980685 
.969497 
.989469 
.969441 
.989418 
.989385 
.969866 
.969828 
.969600 

9.969271 
.963243 
.969314 

.vtwluD 

.969157 
.989128 
.969100 
.969071 
.969042 
.989014 

9.988965 
.968966 
.988987 

QMMia 

.mooifo 
.988869 
.968840 
.968811 
.988782 
.966753 
9.968784 


1  Sine, 


.48 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.46 
.46 
.47 
.46 
.45 
.45 
.46 

.47 
.46 
.45 
.47 
.45 
;47 
.45 
.47 
.45 
.47 

.47 
.45 
.47 
.47 
.47 
.47 
.47 
.45 
.47 
.48 

.47 
.47 
.47 
.47 
.47 
.47 
.48 
.47 
.47 
.48 

.47 

.48 
.47 
.48 
.48 
.47 
.48 
.48 
.47 
.48 

.48 
.48 
.48 
.48 
.48 
.48 
.48 
.48 
.48 


Tang. 


D.l'. 


D.  r. 


9.827475 
.836095 
.828715 
.880884 
.889963 
.830670 
.881187 
.831803 
.832418 
.888063 
.883646 

9.384869 
.884671 
.886488 
.886093 
.836708 
.337811 
.837919 
.888527 
.339183 
.888789 

9.840644 
.840948 
.841668 
.848165 
.842757 
.848368 
.848958 
.344568 
.345167 
.3457S5 

9.346863 
.346949 
.847645 
.848141 
.348785 
.849829 
.349922 
.860514 
.851106 
.861697 

9.868287 
.868876 
.858465 
.854068 
.354640 
.855827 
.855818 
.856398 
.856982 
.857666 

9.858149 
.858781 
.859618 
.359693 
.860474 
.861063 
.36liS88 
.368310 
.368787 

9.868364 


Cotang. 


10.83 
10.83 
10.88 
10.88 
10.28 
10.88 
10.27 
10.25 
10.25 
10.28 
10.23 

10.80 
10.18 
10.18 
10.15 
10.15 
10.13 
10.18 
10.10 
10.10 
10.08 

10.07 

lo.or 

10.06 

10.03 

10.08 

10.00 

10.00 

9.cK) 

9.97 

9.97 

9.93 
9.93 
9.98 
9.90 
9.90 
9.88 
9.87 
9.87 
9.85 
9.83 

9.88 
9.82 
9.80 
9.78 
9.78 
9.77 
9.75 
9.78 
9.73 
9.78 

9.70 
9.70 
9.67 
9.68 
9.65 
9.65 
9.68 
9.68 
9.63 


Ootang. 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


678685 
671905 
671885 
670666 
670047 
669480 
668818 
668197 
667682 
666967 
666854 

666741 
665129 
664518 
668907 
668298 
6C3689 
662061 
661473 
660667 
660961 

659656 
659052 
668448 
657845 
657243 
666642 
666042 
666442 
654843 
664845 

668647 
658051 
668456 
651859 
651265 
650671 
650078 
649486 
648894 
648803 

647713 
647124 
646685 
645947 
645360 
644773 
644187 
643602 
648018 
642434 

641851 
641269 
,640687 
640107 
689526 
688947 
638868 
637?90 
637813 
636686 


D.  1'.  I  Taog. 


n 


60 
60 
58 
57 
56 
66 
54 
53 
68 
51 
50 

49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
48 
41 
40 

89 
88 
37 
36 
35 
34 
38 
83 
31 
80 

89 
28 
27 
86 
85 
24 
83 
23 
81 
80 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
18 
11 
10 

9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
8 
1 
0 


731 


Tr 


w 


TABLE  XVIII  —LOGARITHMIC  SINES: 


IM 


SJne, 


0 
1 

8 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
18 
18 
U 
Ifi 
16 
17 
18 
19 
80 

31 
18S 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
80 

81 
88 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 

41 
48 
48 
44 

46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 

61 
68 
68 
54 
66 
66 

sr 

68 
60 
60 


9.868068 
.868685 

.868181 
.868786 
.864S71 
.854815 
.866868 
.865901 
.866448 
.856064 
.867GS4 

9.358064 
.868603 
.859141 
.850678 
.860815 
.860768 
.861887 
.861888 
.868866 


9.868488 
.868064 
.864485 
.866016 
.865546 
.366075 
.366604 
.867181 
.867669 
.868185 

9.868711 
.869886 
.869761 
.870885 
.870806 
.871880 
.871868 
.878878 
.878894 
.878414 

9.878088 
.874468 
.874870 
.875487 
.876006 
.876619 
.877065 
.877549 
.878068 
.878577 

9-879069 
.879601 
.880118 
.880684 
.881184 
.881648 
.888168 
.888661 
.888168 

9.88807Q 


D.r. 


Coiine. 


9.18 
9.10 
9.06 
9.08 
9.07 
9.05 
9.06 
9.03 
9.08 
9.00 
9.00 

8.98 
8.97 
8.96 
8.95 
8.96 
8.98 
8.98 
8.90 
8.88 
8.88 

8.87 
8.86 
8.85 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
8.78 
8.80 
8.77 
8.77 

8.78 
8.75 
8.73 
8.78 
8.70 
8.7D 
8.68 
8.68 
8.67 
8.65 

8.65 
8.68 
8.63 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.67 
8.57 
8.57 
8.58 

8.68 
8.53 
8.63 
8.60 
8.48 
8.48 
8.48 
8.45 
8.46 


D.  r. 


9.968784 
.088605 
.988666 

.988607 
.9885?8 
.986548 
.988519 
.988489 
.968460 
.968430 

9.988401 
.968871 
.088848 
.988818 
.988888 


D.1% 


.988383 
.988198 
.988168 
.988183 

9.088108 
.988078 
.988048 
.988018 
.997988 
.987968 
.987988 
.987898 
.987868 
.967888 

i).987801 
.987771 
.987740 
.987715 
.987679 
.987649 
.087618 
.987688 
.987867 
.963086 

9.967406 
.967465 
.967484 
.987408 
.987878 
.967841 
.967810 
.987879 
.987848 
.967817 

9.967186 
.987155 
.987184 
.987008 
.987061 
.987080 


.986067 


9. 


Siiifi. 


.48 

.48 
.60 
.48 
.48 
.60 
.48 
.60 
.48 
.60 
.48 

.60 
.48 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.48 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

.60 
OSO 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.88 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.68 

.60 
.88 
JBO 
.68 
.60 
.68 
.60 
.68 
.68 
.60 

.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 


.88 
.68 

.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 


Tang; 


D.  r. 


9.868864 
.868940 
.864515 
.866090 
.866664 
.866887 
.866810 
.867882 
.867963 
.868G84 
.869094 

9.869668 
.870388 
.870799 
.871867 
.871988 
.838499 
.878064 
.878639 
.874103 
.874766 

9.878819 
.876881 
.876448 
.8ni008 
.877668 
.878188 
.878681 
.879889 
.879797 
.880664 

9.880910 
.881466 


IX  r. 


.889675 
.888189 


.884884 

.88««6 


SMMMft 


9.; 

.886967 
.887586 

.OuuuBl 

.889178 
.889784 
.8808n) 
.890815 
.891860 

9.891908 
.898147 


.896681 
.884078 
.894614 
.895164 
.896694 


9.896771 


9.60 

9.68 
9.68 
9.67 
9.65 
965 
9.68 
9.63 
9.63 
9.60 
9.48 

9.48 
9.45 
9.47 
9.43 
9.43 
9.48 
9.48 
9.40 
9.88 
9.88 

9.87 
9.85 
9.86 
9.88 
9.88 
9.88 
9.80 
9.80 
9.88 
9je7 

9.87 
9.38 
9J» 
9.88 
9.88 
9.80 
9.90 
9.18 
9.18 
9.17 

9.16 
9.15 
9.18 
9.18 
9.18 
9.10 
9.10 
9.08 
9.08 
9.06 

9.07 
9.08 
9.08 
9.08 
9.03 
9.00 
9.00 
8.98 
8.97 


10 


10 


686486 
684910 
684886 
688768 
683190 
683618 
688047 
681476 
630906 

680687 
639768 
6S08O1 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Cotaag.  I  D.  1'. 


10 


687501 


636871 
6»807 


60 
50 
58 
57 
56 
65 
64 
58 
58 
51 
60 

49 
48 
47 
46 
46 
44 
48 
48 
41 
40 


6S46B1 
684119 


69487 
681878 
681819 
690761 


619646 

619609 

618684 
617960 
617485 
6168n 
616818 
616766 
618814 
614668 
614118 


618018 
618464 
611916 
611869 


610876 
609780 
609186 
606640 

606007 

607868 
607911 


86 
84 


81 
80 


87 
86 


81 
80 

19 

18 
17 
16 
1ft 

14 

n 

18 
11 
10 

9 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
8 
8 
1 
0 


T^uig. 


lor 


732 


W 


COSINES,  TANGENTS.  AND  COTANGENTS.         leC* 


I 


1 


fl 


if  TABLE  XVIIL— LOGARinifflC  SINES.  !••• 


i 


COSINES,  TANGENTS,  AND  COTANGENTS.        l«fc. 


I 


XT- 


TABLE  XVni.— LOGARITHMIC  SINES. 


Itt* 


SilM. 


0 

1 

8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
18 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 

91 
98 
98 
94 
96 
96 
97 
98 
90 
90 

31 
39 
38 
34 
36 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
49 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
58 
54 
56 
66 
57 
58 
59 


W 


9.466085 
.466848 
.466761 
.467173 
.467685 
.467906 
.468407 
.468817 
.469997 
.469687 
.470046 

9.470465 
.470863 
.471971 
.471679 
.479086 
.479409 
.479898 
.478304 
.473710 
.474115 

9.474519 
.474998 
.475897 
.475780 
.476183 
.476536 
.470988 
.477340 
.477741 
.478142 

9.478549 
.478042 
.479842 
.479741 
.480140 
.480639 
.480087 
.481384 
.481781 
.489128 

9.482525 
.482921 
.483316 
.483712 
.484107 
.484501t 
.484895 
.485289 
.485682 
.486075 

9.486467 
.486860 
.487251 
.487643 
.488034 
.488424 
.488814 
.480204 
.480503 

0.480969 

Co8i&e. 


D.1'. 


6.88 
6.86 
6.87 
6.87 
6.86 
6.85 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.82 
6.89 

6.80 
6.80 
6.80 
6.78 
6.77 
6.77 
6.77 
6.77 
6.75 
6.78 

6.78 
6.78 
6.78 
6.79 
6.79 
6.70 
6.70 
6.68 
6.68 
6.67 

6.67 
6.67 
6.65 
6.65 
6.65 
6.68 
6.69 
6.69 
6.69 
6.69 

6.60 
6.58 
6.60 
6.58 
6.67 
6.67 
6.67 
6.65 
6.55 
6.58 

6.65 
6.62 
6.58 
6.69 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.48 
6.48 

D  r. 


736 


OodnBb 


9.960606 
.980658 

.980519 
.080480 


.080408 
.060864 
.060825 
.080886 
.060947 
.080008 

0.060169 
.080180 
.960001 
.080069 

.080019 
.079978 
.979064 
.079805 
.079665 
.079616 

9.979776 
.979787 
.979607 
.079668 
.079618 
.079579 
.079689 
.070490 
.079450 
.970420 

0.070880 
.079840 
.079800 
.070960 
.079990 
.079180 
.979140 
.979100 
.979050 
.079010 

0.078979 
.978939 
.978898 
.978868 
.078817 
.078777 
.078737 
.078606 
.078655 
.978615 

0.078574 
.078533 
.078403 
.078462 
.078411 
.078870 
97B829 
.978S88 
.978947 

8.078906 


D.r. 


.66 
.65 

.68 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.66 
.66 
.65 
.65 

.65 
.65 
.66 
.67 
.66 
.65 
.65 
.67 
.65 
.67 

.65 
.67 
.65 
.67 
.65 
.67 
.67 
.67 
.65 
.67 

.67 

.67 
.67 
.67 

.68 

.e: 

.67 

.68 
.67 
.68 
.67 
.67 
.68 
.68 
.67 
*68 

.68 
.67 
.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 


Sine,  i  D.  1'. 


Ta«f. 


9.486889 
.48631M 


.486606 
.487148 
.487608 
.488043 
.488492 
.488041 
.480800 
.489688 

0.400986 
.400788 
.481180 
.491697 
.499078 
.498619 
.409065 
.498410 
.406854 
.484900 

0.404743 
.405186 
.405680 
.406073 
.496615 
.496067 
.407800 
.407841 
.406288 
.406799 

9.490163 
.400606 
.600049 
.600481 
.600090 
.101860 
.601707 
.609985 
.609679 
.608100 

0.608546 
.608089 
.504418 
.604854 
.606969 
.6057^ 
.606159 
.606503 
.507027 
.607460 

0.6O7803 
.608396 
.508750 
.608101 
.500692 
.610064 
.510485 
.610016 
.511846 

0.611776 

Cotang. 


D.r. 


7.08 
7i» 
7.6B 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 
7.48 
7.48 
7.48 
7.47 
7.47 

7.45 
7.45 
7.45 
7.48 
7.43 
7.48 
7.49 
7.40 
7.49 
7.40 

7.88 
7.40 
7.88 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.85 
7.88 
7.85 

7.33 
7.32 
7.82 
7.8S 
7.88 
7.80 
7.80 
7.88 
7.88 
7.88 

7.97 
7.97 
7.97 
7.96 
7.25 
7.96 
7.93 
7w93 
7.23 
7.99 

7.99 
7.28 
7.90 
7.18 
7.90 
7.18 
7.18 
7.17 
7.17 


10.614661 
.614800 
.618768 
.518807 
.519887 
.519407 

.511508 
.511069 
.510610 
.510169 

lO.6O0n4 
.600967 
.508890 
.608873 

.607907 
.607481 
.607066 
.606600 
.606146 
.608701 

10.606857 
.604814 
.604870 
.608097 
.608485 
.606048 
.609601 
.509150 
.601718 
.501978 

10.6006W' 
.600897 


60 
69 
58 
87 
56 
56 
54 
68 
58 
51 
50 

49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
48 
48 
41 
40 

39 
88 

871 

S> 

34 
88 
89 
31 
80 

99 
98 
87 
.490619 
.490080 
.408641  94 
.408908  98 
.497705  99 
.407888  91 
.496881     90 

10.496454  19 

.496018  18 

.406683  17 

.496146  16 

.404711  15 

.404976  14 

.403841  18 

.408407  19 

.402073  11 

.409640  10 


10.499107 
.401674 
.401941 
.400800 
.490678 
.489046 
.49^15 
.489084 
.488654 

10.^ 


9 
8 
7 

% 

4 
8 
% 
1 
0 


D.  1-.  i  TftDff.  i  ' 


p«l^ 


T«* 


COSINES,  TANGENTS,  AND  COTANGEKTS.        IBI* 


I 


I 
I 


1 


a9* 


TABLE  XVIII.--LOGARITHMIC  SINES. 


lao* 


Sine. 


0 
1 
S 
8 
4 
5 
6 
T 
8 
9 
10 

31 

IB 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

Si 
8S 
f» 
84 
85 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 

81 


84 

86 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 

41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
60 

61 
62 
68 
64 
65 
66 
57 
68 
69 
60 


0.512648 
.618009 
.618875 
.618741 
.61^07 
.614472 
.614887 
.616202 
.516660 
.616080 
.616294 

9.6166S7 
.617020 
.617882 
.617745 
.618107 
.618468 
.618629 
.619190 
.619651 
.619911 

9.620271 

.ORSUDOk. 

.620990 
.621&49 
.621W7 
.622066 

.522781 
.628138 
.628495 

9.828662 
.624208 
.624664 
.624920 
.626275 
.626680 
.626084 
.626889 
.526698 
.ee7046 

9.627400 
.627758 
.628105 
.628458 
.628610 
.629161 
.529618 
.629864 
.630215 
.680566 

9.680916 
.581265 
.681614 
.681968 
.682812 
.582661 
.588009 
.688857 
.688704 

9.684052  f 


*      CkNdne. 


D.r. 


6.12 
6.10 
6.10 
6.10 
6.06 
6.06 
6.06 
6.07 
6.07 
6.07 
6.05 

6.05 
6.06 
6.05 
6.06 
6.02 
6.02 
6.02 
6.02 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.96 
6.96 
6.97 
6.96 
6.97 
6.95 
5.95 
5.95 
5.95 

6.98 
6.98 
5.98 
6.92 
6.92 
6.90 
6.92 
6.90 
6.88 
6.90 

5.88 
5.87 
6.88 
6.87 
5.88 
5.87 
5.88 
5.85 
5.88 
6.83 

5.88 
6.82 
5.82 
6.82 
6.82 
5.60 
5.80 
6.78 
6.80 

D.r, 


OoflUie. 


9.970670 
.923027 
.976683 
.975689 
.976496 
.975452 
.976406 
.975865 
.975821 
.976277 
.976288 

9.975189 
.976145 
.975101 
.976057 
.975018 
.974869 
.974825 
.974880 
.974886 
.974792 

9.974748 
.974706 
.974669 
.974614 
.974KO 
.974625 
.974481 
.974486 
.974891 
.97»47 

9.974802 
.974267 
.974212 
.974167 
.974122 
.974077 
.974082 
.978067 
.978842 
.978897 

9.978868 
.978807 
.978761 
.978716 
.978671 
.978626 
.978580 
.978585 
.978489 
.978444 

9.978896 
.978852 
.978807 
.978261 
.978215 
.978169 
.978124 
.978078 
.978082 

9.978966 


D.l'. 


.72 
.78 
.78 
.72 
.78 
.78 
.72 
.78 
.78 
.78 

.ra 

.78 
.73 
.73 
.78 
.73 
.75 
.73 
.73 
.73 

.75 
.78 
.75 
.78 
.75 
.73 
.75 
.75 
.78 

.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 

.75 

.77 
.75 
.75 
.77 
.75 
.75 
.77 
.75 
.77 

.77 
.75 

.77 
.77 
.77 
.75 
.77 
.77 
.77 

D.r.  I 


Taag. 


9.686978 
.687882 
.687792 
.588202 
.688611 
.680020 
.588429 
.689687 
.640245 
.640668 
.641061 

9.641466 
.641675 
.642281 
.542668 
.648004 
.648499 
.648905 
.544810 
.644715 
.646119 

9.646624 
.546028 
.646881 
.646785 
.647188 
.647640 
.647948 
.648846 
.648747 
.649149 

9.649660 
.640961 
.660662 
.660752 
.661168 
.561662 
.661968 
.559861 
.662750 
.658149 

9.658548 
.558946 
.664844 
.654741 
.666189 
.666686 
.666088 
.666829 
.656725 
.667121 

9.6S7617 
.667918 
.6008U0 
.666708 
.660097 
.669491 
.669685 
.660279 
.660678 

9.661066 

Cotang. 


D.r. 


6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.82 
6.82 
6.82 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.78 

6.78 
6.77 
6.78 
6.77 
6.75 
6.77 
6.75 
6.75 
678 
6.;5 

•3.78 

6.72 
6.78 
6.72 
6.70 
6.78 
6.70 
6.70 
6.70 
6.66 

6.68 
6.66 
6.67 
6.66 
6.66 
6.67 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 

6.68 
6.63 
6.62 
6.63 
6.62 
6.62 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 

6.60 
6.66 
6.66 
6.67 
6.67 
6.67 
6.67 
6.67 
0.66 

D.r. 


OoUaag, 


10.468028 
.462618 
.462206 
.461796 
.461889 
.460060 
.460671 
.460168 
.460765 
.450847 
.458089 

10.466682 
.466125 
.467719 
.467812 
.450906 
.466601 
.466095 
.466600 


.464861 

10.464476 
.4640r^ 
.468660 
.468866 

.462662 
.462460 
.462067 
.451666 
.451858 
.460651 

10.4B0460 
.460049 

.449648 

449M8 

.448647 

.448048 
.447«49 
.447260 
.446851 


10.4 
.446064 
.440666 

.446860 
.444861 
.444404 
.444087 
.448871 
.448275 
.448879 

10.448488 
.448087 
.441698 
.441897 
.440008 
.440600 
.440116 
.4801781 
.480827 

10.4 


60 
69 
68 
67 
66 
65 
64 
68 
62 
61 
60 

49 
48 
47 
46 
46 
44 
48 
42 
41 
40 

88 
88 
87 


84 


81 
80 

29 
88 
87 


81 


81 

80 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 

12 
11 
10 

9 

8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 


Taag.  I 


738 


W 


COSINES,  TANGENTS,  AND  COTANGENTS.        iM* 


0.S84068 
.684880 
.684745 
.686093 
.686488 
.686788 
.686129 
.636474 
.686818 
.637168 
.687607 

9.587861 
.688194 
i  .538688 
I  .538880 
5  .689828 
S        .589666 

7  .589907 

8  .640249 

9  .540690 

0  .540031 

1  9.541273 


S4 
25 
% 

27 
% 
39 
80 

31 

32 

33 

84 

35 

36 

87 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

40 

60 

51 
6S 
68 
54 
65 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


.541613 
.541953 
.542293 
.542682 
.542971 
.543810 
.543649 
.643967 
.544325 

9.544603 
.545000 
.546838 
.545674 
.546011 
.646847 
.546683 
.647019 
.547854 
.547689 

9.548021 

.548850 
.548698 
.5490^ 
540880 
.549698 
660096 
.650659 
.560692 
.561024 

9.561856 

.561687 

.662(''1S 

.668849 

.652680 

.568010 

.558841 

658670 

564000 

9554839 


D.r. 


Cosine. 


6.78 
6.77 
6.78 
6.77 
5.75 
5.77 
5.75 
6.78 
6.75 
6.73 
5.73 

5,72 
5.78 
5.70 
5.72 
5.70 
5.70 
5.68 
5.68 
5.68 
5.68 

5.68 
5.67 
5.67 
5.65 
5.65 
5.65 
5.65 
5.68 
5.63 
5.68 

5.62 
5.63 
5.60 
5.62 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
5.58 
5.58 
5.58 

5.58 
5.67 
5.57 
5.55 
5.55 
5.55 
5.65 
5.65 
5.63 
5.63 

5.62 
5.52 
5.52 
5.62 
6.50 
5.S2 
5.48 
5.60 
5.48 


9 


9 


D.r. 


9 


979086 
972940 
972894 
9»848 
972802 
972755 
972709 
972668 
973817 
972670 
972624 

972478 
972431 
972385 
972888 
972291 
972245 
972106 
9721  =il 
972105 
972056 

972011 
971964 
971917 
971870 
971823 
971776 
971729 
971682 
971635 
971588 

971540 
971498 
971446 
971896 
971351 
971303 
971256 
971208 
971161 
971113 

971066 
971018 
970970 
970922 
970874 
970827 
970779 
970731 
970683 
9706C5 

970686 
970588 
970490 
970442 
970894 
970845 
970297 
970249 
970200 
970162 


D.r. 


Sine. 


77 

77 
77 
77 
78 
77 
77 
77 
78 
77 
77 

78 
77 
78 
78 
77 
78 
78 
77 
78 
78 

78 

78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
80 

78 
78 

80 
78 
80 
78 
80 
78 
80 
78 

80 
80 
80 
80 
78 
80 
80 
80 
80 
82 

80 
80 
80 
80 
82 
80 
80 
82 
80 


9 


9 


9 


9 


661066 
661459 
661851 
662244 
662636 
563028 
668419 
563811 
664202 
664593 
664988 

666878 
66ft763 
566158 
566542 
666982 
667320 
567709 
568998 
668486 
668873 

669261 
509648 
670035 
570422 
570809 
6711^5 
571681 
571967 
572852 
672738 

673128 
578607 
578892 
574276 
674660 
675044 
575427 
576610 
576193 
576676 

576969 
577341 
577723 
578104 
678486 
578867 
579248 
579629 
680009 
680889 

580769 
581149 
561528 
681907 
582286 
682665 
683044 
683422 
583800 
684177 


D.  1'.  Ij  Cotan^. 


D.r. 


6.65 

6.58 
6.56 
6.58 
6.58 
6.52 
6.58 
6.52 
6.52 
6.50 
6.50 

6.60 
6.50 
6.48 
6.60 
6.47 
6.48 
6.48 
6.47 
6.45 
6.47 

6.45 

6.45 
6.45 
6.45 
6.48 
6.43 
6.43 
6.42 
6.43 
6.42 

6.40 
6.42 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.88 
6.38 
6.38 
6.88 
6.88 

6,87 
6.37 
6.85 
6.87 
6.85 
6.85 
6.35 
6.33 
6.33 
6.33 

6.33 
6.32 
6.82 
682 
6.32 
6.82 
6.80 
6.80 
6.28 


Cotaoff. 


10.488984 

.488641 
.488149 
.487756 
,437864 
.486972 
.486581 
.486189 
486798 
.436407 
,436017 


10 


10 


10 


10 


110» 


D.r. 


739 


10 


10 


434627 
484237 
483847 
488458 
483068 
%a26d0 
432291 
481903 
481514 
481127 

430789 
480352 
429965 
429578 
429191 
428805 
428419 
428033 
427648 
42<262 

426877 
426493 
426106 
425724 
425340 
424956 
424573 
424190 
423807 
423424 

428041 
422659 
422277 
421896 
421614 
421133 
420752 
420871 
419991 
419611 

419231 
418851 
418472 
418093 
417714 
417885 
416966 
416678 
416200 
416828 


Tang. 


60 
59 
58 
W 
56 
55 
54 
53 
62 
51 
60 

48 

48 
47 
46 
46 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 

39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 
82 
31 
80 

29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
18 
12 
11 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 
6 

4 
8 
2 
1 
0 


68* 
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D.  1*.       Tus.      D.  1-. 
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TABLE  XVin— T-OfiARITHMIC  SINES.  lie* 


n.r,      Tuig.      D.1'. 


] 


i 


1 


i 





COSINES,  TANGENTS.  AND  COTANGENTS.       IW 


M«  TABLE  XVIII.— LOGARITHMIC  SINES.  Uf 


I 


I 

i 


n-r.       Tang.    I  ' 


COSINES.  TANGENTS,  AND  COTANGENTS.       iss* 


I 


I 


i,i 


0.  r.  I  cocong.  I  V.  y 


2V 


TABLE  XVin.—LOGARITHMTC  SINES. 


152« 


Bine. 


0 

9.657047 

1 

.667295 

2 

.667642 

8 

.657790 

4 

.658087 

5 

.658284 

6 

.668581 

7 

.658778 

8 

.659025 

0 

.659271 

10 

.650517 

11 

9.659768 

12 

.660009 

IS 

.660255 

14 

.660601 

15 

.660746 

16 

.660991 

17 

.661236 

18 

.661481 

19 

.661726 

ao 

.661970 

21 

9.662214 

22 

.662159 

28 

.662708 

24 

.662946 

26 

.668190 

26 

.663488 

27 

.663677 

28 

.668920 

29 

.664163 

80 

.664406 

81 

9.664648 

82 

.664891 

88 

.666188 

84 

.665875 

8ft 

.665617 

86 

.666859 

87 

.666100 

88 

.666842 

80 

.666688 

40 

.666824 

41 

9.667066 

42 

.667305 

48 

.667546 

44 

.667786 

46 

.668027 

46 

.668267 

47 

.668606 

48 

.668746 

49 

.668986 

60 

.669225 

61 

9.669464 

62 

.669703 

63 

.669912 

64 

.670181 

65 

.670419 

66 

.670668 

67 

.670896 

68 

.671184 

60 

.671872 

00 

9.671600 

Cosine. 


D.r. 


4.13 
4.12 
4.13 
4.12 
4.12 
4.12 
4.12 
4.12 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 

4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.06 
4.06 
4.06 
4.06 
4.06 
4.07 
4.07 

4.06 
4.07 
4.05 
4.(W 
4.05 
4.07 
4.05 
4.05 
4.05 
4.03 

4.05 
4.03 
4.03 
4.03 
4.0B 
4.02 
4.03 
4.02 
4.02 
4.02 

4.00 
4.02 
4.00 
4.02 
4.00 
8.W) 
4.00 
4.00 
8.96 
8.96 

8.98 
8.96 
3.96 
8.97 
8.96 
3.97 
8.97 
8.97 
8.96 


Cosine. 


9.949681 
.949816 
.949752 
.949688 
.949623 
.949568 
.949494 
.949429 
.949364 
.949300 
.949235 

9.949170 
.949105 
.949040 
.948975 
.948910 
.948845 
.948780 
.948715 
.948660 
.948584 

9.948519 
.948454 
.948388 
.948323 
.948257 
.948192 
.948126 
.948060 
.947995 
.947929 

9.947868 
.947797 
.947731 
.947665 
.947600 
.947533 
.947467 
.947401 
.947335 
.947269 

9.947203 
.947186 
.947070 
.947004 
.946937 
.946871 
.946804 
.946738 
.946671 
.946604 

9.946538 

.946471 

QdMOd 

.946887 
.946270 
.946208 
.946186 
.946069 
.946002 
9.945935 


D.  r. 


.08 

.07 
.07 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.08 
.W 
.08 
.06 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.06 

.06 
.10 
.06 
.10 
.06 
.10 
.10 
.08 
.10 
.10 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.06 
.12 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 

.12 
.10 
.10 
.12 
.10 
.12 
.10 
.12 
.12 
.10 

.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 


Tang. 


9.707166 
.707478 
.707790 
.708102 
.706414 
.706726 
.709037 
.709349 
.709660 
.709971 
.710282 

9.710593 
.710904 
.711215 
.711505 
.711886 
.712146 
.712466 
.712766 
.718076 
.713386 

9.713696 
.714005 
.714314 
.714624 
.714983 
.715242 
.715551 
.715860 
.716168 
.716477 

9,716785 
.717098 
.717401 
.717709 
.718017 
.718325 
.718633 
.718910 
.719248 
.719656 

9.719662 
.720169 
.720476 
.720788 
.721089 
.721396 
.721702 
.722009 
.722316 
.722621 

9.722987 
.728282 
.728688 
.723844 
.724149 
.724454 
.724700 
.725065 
.725870 

9.725674 


D.r. 


5.20 
5.20 
6.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.18 
5.20 
5.18 
5.18 
5.18 
6.18 

5.18 
6.18 
5.17 
5.18 
5.17 
5.17 
6.17 
5.17 
5.17 
6.17 

5.15 
5.15 
5.17 
5.15 
5.15 
5.15 
5.15 
6.18 
5.15 
5.18 

5.18 
6.18 
'6.18 
6.13 
6.18 
5.18 
6.12 
6.18 
6.12 
6.12 

S.12 
6.12 
5.12 
6.10 
6.12 
6.10 
6.12 
5.10 
6.10 
6.10 

5.08 
6.10 
6.10 
5.08 
6.06 
6.10 
6.06 
6.06 
6.07 


Cotang. 


X17- 


0, 1".  1 1  Sine,  i  D.  r.  il  Cotang.  I  D.  1'. 
r4d 


10.292884 

.292622 
.292210 
.291898 
.291586 
.291274 
.290963 
.290651 
.290340 
.290029 
.289718 

10.289407 
.289096 
.288765 
.288475 
.288164 
.287854 
.287&i4 
.287234 
.286924 
.286614 

10.286804 
.286995 
.285686 
.286376 
.285067 
.284768 
.284449 
.284140 
.283882 
.283623 

10.283215 
.282907 
.282699 
.262291 
.281963 
.281675 
.281867 
.281060 
.290752 
.280445 

10.280188 
.279681 
.270524 
.279217 
.278911 
.278604 
.278296 
.277991 
.277685 
.277879 

10.277078 
.276768 
.2?MG2 
.276166 
.276861 
.276546 
.27Si^ 
.274986 
.274680 

10.274886 


Tang.    I 


60 
60 
68 
57 
66 
55 
54 
53 
62 
51 
60 

49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
41 
43 
42 
41 
40 

39 
88 
87 
86 
35 
34 
83 
82 
81 
80 

29 

28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
28 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
18 
12 
11 
10 

9 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 


69* 


COSINES,  TawiseNTS,  and  COTANGENTS.       151. 


Sine. 


9.671609 

,671847 

.672084 

.672321 

.672668 

.6'32795 

.678062 

.673268 

.678506 

i      .673741 

1     .673977 

9.674213 

.674448 

;     .674684 

.674919 

,     .675155 

I     .675890 

.675624 

.675859 

.676094 

.676828 


1 
2 
3 

A 
S 
56 
J7 
« 
29 
30 

31 

82 

33 

34 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


9.676562 
.676796 
.677080 
.677264 
.6774^8 
.677781 
.677964 
.678197 
.678480 
.678668 

9.676895 
.679128 
.679860 
.679592 
.679824 
.680056 
.680288 
.680519 
.680750 
.680982 

9.681218 
.681448 
.681674 
.681905 
.682186 
.682865 
.682595 
.682825 
.688065 
.688284 


D.l'. 


51 
52 
58 
54 
55 
56 
W 
58 
59 

eo 


118« 


9.688514 
.683748 
.683972 
.684201 
.664480 
.684656 
.684887 
.686116 
.686848 

9.686571 

Cofdne. 


8.97 
8.96 
8.95 
8.95 
8.96 
8.96 
8.93 
8.96 
8.96 
8.96 
8.96 

8.92 
8.93 
8.92 
8.93 
8.92 
8.90 
8.92 
8.92 
8.90 
8.90 

8.90 
8.90 
8.90 
8.90 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
8.87 

8.88 
8.87 
8.87 
8.87 
8.87 
8.87 
8.85 
8.86 
8.87 
8.85 

8.88 
8.85 
8.85 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
8.82 
8.88 

8.82 
8.82 
8.82 
8.82 
8.80 
8.82 
8.80 
8.80 
8.80 

D.r. 


Cosine. 


9.946935 
.945868 
.945800 
.946788 
.945666 
.945598 
.945581 

.945896 
.945328 
.946261 

9.945193 
.945125 
.945058 
.944990 
.944922 
.944864 
.944786 
.944718 
.944660 
.944582 

9.944514 

Qdd4Ati 

.944377 

.944241 
.944172 
.944104 
.944036 
.943967 
.948899 

9.9438S0 
.943761 
.943698 
.943624 
.943666 

.943417 
.943348 
.943279 
.943210 

9.948141 
.94'',072 
.943003 
.942934 
.942864 
.942796 
.942726 
.942656 
.942587 
.912617 

9.942448 
.942378 
.942308 
.942239 
.942169 
.942099 
.942029 
.941969 
.941889 

9.941819 

Sine. 


D.r. 


.12 
.13 
.12 
.12 
.13 
.12 
.12 
.13 
.13 
.19 
.18 

.13 
.12 
.18 
.13 
.13 
.18 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.18 

.13 
,16 
.13 
.13 
.15 
.13 
.13 
.16 
.13 
.15 

.15 
.18 
.16 
.16 
.15 
.15 
.16 
.15 
.15 
.15 

.15 
.16 
.16 
.17 
.16 
.16 
.17 
.16 
.17 
.15 

.17 
.17 
.15 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 


D.r. 


Taaag, 


9.725674 
.725979 
.726284 
.726688 
.726892 
.727197 
.727501 
.727805 
.728109 
.728412 
.728716 

9.729020 
.729323 
.729626 
.729929 
.730283 
.730535 
.780888 
.781141 
.731444 
.781746 

9.732048 
.732861 
.732663 
.732966 
.738267 
.738568 
.788860 
.734162 
.734463 
.784764 

9.736066 
.785867 
.786668 
.786969 
.736269 
.736670 
.736870 
.787171 
.787471 
.737771 

9.7880n 
.788871 
.738671 
.738971 
.789271 
.789670 
.739870 
.740169 
.740468 
.740767 

9.741066 
.741366 
.741664 
.741962 
.742261 
.742669 
.742868 
.743166 
.748464 

9.748762 

Gotang. 


D.1% 


5.06 
6.06 
6.07 
6.07 
5.05 
6.07 
07 
07 
05 
(fit 


5.07 

6.06 
6.06 
5.06 
5.07 
5.08 
6.05 
6.06 
5.06 
6.03 
5.08 


05 
03 
03 
03 
02 
.03 
03 
.02 
02 


6.03 

5.02 
6.02 
5.02 
6.00 
6.02 
5.00 
6.02 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 

6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.98 
6.00 
4.96 
4.98 
4.98 
4.96 

4.98 
4.98 


,97 
,96 
,97 
,98 
.97 

9r 


4.97 


D.r 


Ootang. 


10.274826 
.274021 
.278716 
.278412 
.273108 
.272808 
.272499 
.272196 
.271891 
.271588 
.271284 

10.270960 
.270677 
.270374 
.270071 
.269767 
.269466 
.269162 
.268859 
.268656 
.266254 

10.267952 
.267649 
.267847 
.267046 
.266748 
.266442 
.266140 
.266888 
.266687 
.266236 

10.264934 
.264688 
.264882 
.264031 
.268781 
.263430 
.263130 
.262829 
.262529 
.262229 

10.261929 
.261629 
.261329 
.261029 
.260729 
.260480 
.260180 
.259681 
.269582 
.269283 

10.268934 
.258686 
.266836 
.268088 
.257789 
.267441 
.267142 
.266844 
.256646 

10.256248 

Tang. 


747 


60 
59 
68 
67 
66 
66 
64 
68 
52 
61 
50 

49 
48 
47 
46 
46 
44 
48 
42 
41 
40 

89 
88 
87 
86 
85 
84 
88 
82 
81 
80 

29 
28 
27 
28 
25 
24 
28 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
18 
12 
11 
10 

9 

8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 


«!• 


29* 


TABLE  XVIII.— LOGARITHMIC  SINES. 


ISO* 


0 

1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
6 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 

61 
52 
53 
54 
55 
66 
57 
58 
59 
60 


119< 


Sine. 


9.686571 
.686799 
.688027 
.686254 
.686482 
.686709 
.686936 
.68n63 
.687389 
.687616 
.687843 

9.688069 
.688295 
.688521 
.688747 
.688972 
.689198 
.689423 
.689648 
.689873 
.690098 

9.690823 
.690548 
.690772 
.690996 
.691220 
.691444 
.691668 
.691892 
.692115 
.692339 

9.692562 
.692785 
.693008 
.693231 
.693453 
.693676 
.693898 
.694120 
.694342 
.694564 

9.694786 
.695007 
.695229 
.695450 
.695671 
.695892 
.696113 
.696834 
.696554 
.696775 

9.696995 
.697215 
.697435 
.697654 
.697874 
.698094 
.698313 
.698532 
.698751 

9.698970 


Cofilne. 


D.r. 


3.80 
3.80 
3.78 
3.80 
.78 
.78 
.78 
.77 
.78 
.78 


3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 


3.77 

3.77 
3.77 
3.77 
3.75 
3.77 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 

3.75 
3.73 
3.78 
3.73 
3.73 
3.73 
3.73 
3.72 

3.ra 

3.72 

3.72 
3.72 
3.72 
3.70 
3.72 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 

8.68 
3  70 
3.68 
8.68 
3.68 
3.68 
3.68 
3.67 
3.68 
3.67 

3.67 
3.67 
3.65 
3.67 
3.67 
3.65 
3.65 
3.65 
8.65 


D.  1'. 


748 


Cosine. 


9.941819 
.941749 
,941679 
.941609 
.941539 
.941469 
.941398 
.941328 
.941258 
.941187 
.941117 

9.941046 
.940975 
.940905 

.940763 
.940693 
.940622 
.940551 
.940480 
.940409 

9.940838 
.940267 
.940196 
.940125 
.940054 
.939982 
.939911 
.939640 
.939768 
.939697 

9.939625 
.939554 
.939482 
.939410 
.939339 
.989267 
.939195 
.939123 
.939052 
.938980 

9.938908 

.938886 
.938763 
.938691 
.938619 
.988547 
,988475 
.938402 
,988330 
.938258 

9.938185 
.988113 
.988040 
.937967 
.987895 
.987822 
.987749 
.987676 
.937604 

9.987531 


Sine. 


D.r. 


1.17 
1.17 


17 
17 
17 
18 
17 
17 
18 
1.17 
1.18 

1.18 
1.17 
1.18 
1.18 
1.17 
1.18 
1.18 
1.18 
1.18 
1,18 


18 
18 
18 
18 
20 
18 
18 
1.20 
1.18 
1.20 

1.18 
1.20 
1.20 
1.18 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.18 
1.20 
1.20 

1.20 
1.22 
1.20 
1.20- 


1 
1, 


20 
20 


1.22 


20 
.20 
.22 


1.20 
1.22 
1.22 
1.20 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.20 
1.22 


Tang. 


9.748752 
.744060 
.744848 
.744&15 
.744943 
.745240 
.745588 
.74'«85 
.74^132 
.74&I29 
.746726 

9.747023 
.747319 
.747616 
.747913 
.748209 
.748505 
.748801 
.749097 
.749393 
.749689 

9.749965 
.750281 
.750676 
.750872 
.751167 
.751462 
.751757 
.752052 
.752347 
.752642 

9.752987 
.753231 
.753606 
.753820 
.754115 
.754409 
.754703 
.754997 
.755291 

~. 755585 

9.755878 
.756178 
.756465 
.756759 
.757052 
.757845 
.757688 
.7'5793l 
.758224 
.758517 

9.758810 
.759102 
.759395 
.759687 
.759979 
.760872 
.760564 
.760656 
.761148 

9.761439 


D.  1'.  il  Cotang. 


p.r. 


4.97 
4.97 
4.95 
4.97 
4.95 
4.97 
4.95 
4.95 
4.95 
4.95 
4.95 

4.98 
4.95 
4.95 
4.93 
4.98 
4.93 
4.93 
4.93 
4.93 
4.98 

4.93 
4.92 
4.93 
4.92 
4.92 
4.92 
4.92 
4.92 
4.92 
4.92 

4.90 
4.92 
4.90 
4.92 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.88 

4.90 

4.88 
4.90 
4.88 
4.88 
4.68 
4.88 
4.88 
4.88 
4.88 

4.87 
4.88 
4.87 
4.87 
4.88 
4.87 
4.87 
4.87 
4.86 


Cotang'. 


10.256048 
.256950 
.255662 
.255355 
.256057 
.254760 
.254162 
.264165 
.253668 
.258571 
.263274 

10.252977 
.252681 
.252364 
.252067 
.251791 
.261495 
.251199 
.250903 
.250607 
.250811 


10.241190 
.210896 
.240605 
.240313 
.240021 
.239728 
.839486 
.289144 

10.288601 


60 
69 
58 
57 
66 
66 
54 
58 
58 
51 
50 

49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
48 
41 
40 


10.250015  39 
.249719  88 
.249424  I  37 
.249128  >  36 
.248833  I  35 
.'248588  84 
.248843  88 
.247948  88 
.247653  I  31 
.247858     80 

10.247068  29 

.246769  28 

.846474  j  87 

.246180  26 

.245885  '  25 

.245591  24 

.845297  83 

.di5003  & 

.244709  81 

.844415  80 


10.844128 
.243828 
.243585 
.24SSU1 
.842948  15 
.242655  14 
.842362  13 
.242069  ;  18 
.841776 
.241488 


19 
18 
17 
16 


11 
10 


9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
8 
1 
0 


D.  1%  I    Tang.     1   ' 


60- 


COSINES,  TAXGENTS,  AND  COTANGENTS 


Sine. 


> 
J 

7 
3 
» 
0 

1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 

i7 
18 
L9 
20 

21 
2fi 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
90 

31 

32 

83 

34 

35 

36 

87 

38 

89 

40 


.699189 
.699407 
.699636 
.699644 
.760062 
.700280 
.700498 
.700716 
.700933 
.701151 

9.701368 
.701585 
.701802 
.702019 
.708236 
.702452 
.702669 
.702885 
.703101 
.708317 

9.708533 
.708749 
.703964 
.704179 
.704395 
.704610 
.704885 
.705040 
.706254 
.705469 

9.706683 

.705898 
.706112 
.706826 
.706589 
.706753 
.706967 
.7W180 
.707393 
.707606 


41 

42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 

52 

53 

64 

55 

56 

67 

68 

69 

60 


9.707819 
.708082 
.708245 
.708458 
.708670 
.708882 
.709094 
.709306 
.709518 
.709780 

9.709M1 
.710153 
.710864 
.710575 
.710786 
.710997 
.711208 
.711419 
.711029 

9.711889 

Cosine. 


D.l». 


8.65 
8.63 
8.65 
8.68 
8.68 
8.63 
8.68 
8.68 
8.62 
8.68 
8.62 


3.62 
3.62 
3.62 
3.62 
3.60 
3.62 
3.60 
3.60 
8.60 
8.60 

8.60 
3.58 
3.58 
3.60 
8.58 
3.68 
8.58 
3.57 
3.58 
8,57 

3.58 
3.57 
3.57 
3.55 
3.57 
8.57 
3.55 
3-55 
3.56 
3.55 

3.55 
8.55 
3.55 
8.53 
3.53 
8.53 
8.58 
8.53 
3.53 
8.52 

8.53 
3.62 
3.52 
3.52 
3.52 
3.52 
8.62 
8.50 
8.50 

D.  1*. 


Ooslne. 


9.937S31 
.937458 
.937385 
.987318 
.937238 
.987165 
.937092 
.937019 
.936946 
.936872 
.936799 

9.936725 
.936652 
.936578 
.936606 
.936431 
.936357 
.936284 
.936210 
.986186 
.936062 

9.935988 
.935914 
.935840 
.935766 
.935692 
.935618 
.935543 
.935469 
.935395 
.935320 

9.935246 
.935171 
.935097 
.935022 
.934948 
.934873 
.934798 
.934723 
.934649 
.934574 

9.934499 
.934424 
.934349 
.934274 
.934199 
.934123 
.934048 
.933973 
.933898 
.933822 

9.933747 
.933671 
.933596 
.933520 
.933445 
.933369 
.933293 
.933217 
.933141 

9.988066 

Sine. 


D.r. 


.22 

.22 
.22 
.23 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.23 
.22 
.23 

.82 

.23 
.22 
.23 
.28 

.23 

.23 
.23 
.23 

.23 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.25 
.S3 
.23 
.25 
.23 

.25 
.23 
.25 
.23 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.23 
.25 
.25 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.27 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.27 
.26 

.27 
.25 
.27 
.25 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.25 


D.  r. 


Ttmg, 


9.761489 
.761731 
.762023 
.762814 
.762606 
.762897 
.768188 
.763479 
.768770 
.764061 
.764852 

9.764648 
.764933 
.765224 
.785514 

.765806 
.766095 
.766885 
.766675 
.766965 
.767255 

9.767545 
.767834 
.768124 

.768414 
.768703 
.768992 
.769281 
.769571 
.769860 
.770148 

9.770437 
.770726 
.771015 
.771303 
.771592 
.771880 
.772168 
.772457 
.772745 
.773033 

9.773321 
.773008 
.773896 
.774184 
.774471 
.774759 
.775046 
.775838 
.775621 
.775908 

9.776195 
.776482 
.776768 
.777055 
.777842 
.777628 
.777915 
.778201 
.778488 

9.778774 

Cotang. 


D.  r. 


4.87 

4.87 
4.85 
4.87 
4.65 
4.85 
4.85 
4.85 
4.85 
4.85 
4.86 

4.88 
4.85 
4.83 
4.85 
4.83 
4.83 
4.83 
4.83 
4.83 
4.83 


82 

83 
88 
82 
82 
4.82 
4.83 
4.82 
4.80 
4.82 

4.82 

4.82 
4.80 
4.82 
4.80 
4.80 
4.82 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 

4.78 

4.m 

4.80 
4.78 
4.80 
4.78 
4.78 
4.80 
4.78 
4.78 


,78 
.77 

,78 
,78 
,77 
,78 
,77 
,78 
,77 


ISO* 


D.  r. 


749 


MTS- 

149* 

Cotang. 

60 

10.288561 

.288269 

59 

.237977 

68 

.287686 

67 

.287894 

66 

.287108 

65 

.286812 

64 

.236521 

63 

.286230 

52 

.235939 

61 

.235648 

60 

10.285857 

49 

.235067 

48 

.284776 

47 

.234486 

46 

.284195 

45 

.238905 

44 

.283615 

48 

.233825 

42 

.288035 

41 

.232745 

40 

10.232456 

89 

.232166 

88 

.231876 

87 

.281586 

86 

.231297 

35 

.231008 

84 

.230719 

88 

.280429 

32 

.280140 

31 

.229852 

80 

10.229568 

29 

.220274 

28 

.228985 

27 

.228697 

26 

.228408 

25 

.228120 

24 

.227'832 

23 

.227543 

22 

.227255 

21 

.226967 

20 

10.226679 

19 

.226392 

18 

.226104 

17 

.225816 

16 

.225529 

15 

.225241 

14 

.224954 

13 

.224667 

12 

.224379 

11 

.224092 

10 

10.228805 

9 

.228618 

8 

.228232 

7 

.222945 

6 

.222668 

6 

.222872 

4 

.222085 

8 

.221799 

2 

.221512 

1 

10.201226 

0 

Tang. 

09* 


J 


81« 


TABLE  XVIIL— LOGARITHMIC  SINES, 


14S* 


Sine. 


0 
1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

31 
32 
38 
84 
85 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 

41 
42 

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 

61 
62 
53 
54 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 


12V 


9.711889 
.712060 
.712260 
.712469 
.712679 
.712889 
.718098 
.718808 
.718517 
.718726 
.718935 

9.714144 
.714352 
.714561 
.714769 

.714978 
.715186 
.715394 
.715602 
.715809 
.716017 

9.716224 
.716432 
.716639 
.716846 
.717053 
.717259 
.717466 
.717673 
.717879 
.718085 

9.718291 
.718497 
.718703 
.718909 
.719114 
.719320 
.719525 
.719730 
.719935 
.720140 

9.720815 
.720549 
.720754 
.720958 
.721162 
.721366 
.721570 
.721774 
.72197S 
.722181 

9.722385 
.722588 
.728791 
.722994 
.728197 
.728400 
.7^88608 
.728805 
.794007 

9.724210 

Oofline. 


D.  r. 


8.52 
8.50 
8.48 
8.50 
8.50 
3.48 
3.50 
3.48 
3.48 
8.48 
3.48 

8.47 
8.48 
8.47 
3.48 
3.47 
3.47 
3.47 
3.45 
3.47 
3.45 

8.47 
3.45 
3.45 
3.45 
3.43 
8.45 
8.45 
3.43 
3.43 
3.43 

8.43 
3.43 
3.48 
8.42 
3.43 
3.42 
3.42 
3.42 
3.42 
8.42 

8.40 
8.42 
8.40 
8.40 
8.40 
3.40 
8.40 
8.40 
8.38 
3.40 

8.38 
8.38 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
8.87 
8.87 
8.88 

D.r. 


/50 


Cosine. 


9.933066 
.932990 
.932914 
.982888 
.932762 
.982685 
.98:2609 
.982533 
.982457 
.932880 
.932804 

9.932228 
.932151 
.932075 
.931998 
.931921 
.931845 
.931768 
.931691 
.981614 
.931637 

9.981460 
.931883 
.931806 
.931229 
.931152 
.931075 
.930998 
.980921 
.930848 
.930766 

9.980688 
.980611 
.980533 
.930456 
.930378 
.930300 
.930228 
.980145 
.930067 
.929989 

9.929911 
.929838 
.929755 
.929677 
.929599 
.929521 
.929442 
.929864 
.929286 
.929207 

9.929129 
.929060 
.928972 
.928898 
.928816 
.928736 
.928657 
.928678 
.928499 

9.928420 

Sine. 


D.r. 


Tane:. 


.27 

.ar 

.27 
.27 
.28 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.28 
.27 
.27 

.28 
.27 

.28 
.28 
.27 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 

.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.80 
.28 
.80 

.28 
.80 
.28 
.80 
.80 
.28 
.30 
.80 
.80 
.80 

.80 

.80 

.80. 

.80 

.80 

.82 

.80 

.80 

.82 

.80 

.82 
.80 
.82 
.80 
.82 
.82 
.82 
.82 
.82 


D.r. 


9.778774 
.779060 
.779846 
.779632 
.779918 
.780203 
.780489 
.780775 
.781060 
.781846 
.781631 

9.781916 
.782201 
.782486 
.782771 
.783066 
.788841 
.788626 
.788910 
.784195 
.784479 

9.784764 
.786048 
.786382 
.786616 
.785900 
.786184 
.786468 
.786752 
.787086 
.787819 

9.787608 
.787886 
.788170 
.788453 
.788736 
.769019 
.789802 
.789685 
.789868 
.790151 

9.790484 
.790716 
.790999 
.791281 
.791568 
.791846 
.792128 
.792410 
.792692 
.792974 

9.798256 
.798688 
.798819 
.794101 
.794888 
.794664 
.794946 
.796227 
.796608 

9.796789 

Cotang. 


D.r. 


Cotang. 


4.77 
4.77 
4.77 
4.77 
4.75 
4.77 
4.77 
4.75 
4.77 
4.75 
4.75 

4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.78 
4.75 
4.73 
4.75 

4.73 
4.78 
4.78 
4.78 
4.78 
4.73 
4.73 
4.78 
4.72 
4.73 


4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4 


72 
78 
72 
72 
72 


4.72 


72 
72 
72 


4.72 

4.70 
4.72 
4.70 
4.70 
4.72 
4.70 
4.70 
4.70 
4.70 
4.70 

4.70 
4.68 
4.70 
4.70 
4.68 
4.70 
4.68 
4.68 
4.68 

D,  1", 


10.221226 
.220940 
.220654 
.220868 
.220062 
.219797 
.219511 
.219225 
.218940 
.218654 
.218869 

10.218084 
.217790 
.217514 
.217229 
.216944 
.216660 
.216874 
.216090 
.216806 
.215621 

10.216286 
.214962 
.214668 
.214884 
.214100 
.218816 
.218682 
.218248 
.212964 
.212681 

10.212807 
.212114 
.211830 
.211547 
.211264 
.210981 
.210698 
.210415 
.210132 
.209849 

10.209666 
.200281 
.209001 
.208719 
.208487 
.208164 
.207872 
.207600 
.20^06 
.207026 

10.206744 
.206462 
.206181 
.206899 
.206617 
.206886 
.206064 
.204778 
204422 

10.204211 


Tang,    i  ' 


60 

68 

67 

66 

55 

54 

58 

62 

51 

60 

49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
48 
42 
41 
40 

89 
88 
87 
86 
86 
84 
88 
38 
81 
80 


27 
26 
25 
24 


21 
20 

19 
18 
17 
16 
16 
14 
18 
12 
11 
10 

9 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 


«r 


COSINES,  TANGENTS,  AND  COTANGENTS.       i47» 


Sine. 


L 
I 
I 
i 

5 

6 
7 
.8 
19 
90 


9.7S4210 

.734412 

.724614 

.734816 

.725017 

.725219 

.725420 

.725622 

.725828 

.726024 

.726825 

0.726426 
.726626 
.726827 
.727027 
.727228 
.727428 
.727628 
.727828 
.728027 
.728227 


21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

31 

32 

83 

34 

85 

36 

37 

38 

89 

40 

41 

42 

48 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 


9.728427 
.728626 
.788825 
.729024 
.720823 
.729422 
.789681 
.780830 
.780018 
.780817 

9>7a0415 
.780618 
.780811 
.731000 
.731806 
.781404 
.781608 
.781799 
.781996 
.788198 

9.788890 
.788587 
.788784 
.788980 
I  .738177 
.738373 
.733560 
.783765 
.788961 
.784157 


D.V, 


51 

58 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

50 

60 


9.734858 

.734549 
.784744 
.734980 
.735135 
.735830 
.735685 
.785719 
.785914 
9.786109 

Oosliie. 


8.37 
3.37 
8.37 
3.35 
8.87 
8.35 
8.37 
3.85 
3.35 
3.35 
3.85 

3.33 
8.35 
8.83 
8.35 
8.33 
833 
3.33 
3.82 
3.33 
8.33 

8.38 
3.38 
8.32 
8.32 
3.38 
8.88 
8.38 
3.30 
8.82 
8.80 

8.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.28 
3.30 
3.30 
3.28 
3.28 
8.28 
3.88 

8.28 
3.28 
3.27 
3.88 
8.27 
8.27 
3.27 
3.27 
3.27 
8.27 

3.27 
3.25 
8.25 
8.27 
3.25 
3.25 
3.23 
8.25 
8.25 

D.  r. 


Cosine. 


9.928420 
.988342 
.988863 
.988183 
.988104 
.988025 
.987046 
.927867 
.927787 
.927708 
.987629 

9.987549 
.927470 
.927890 
.927810 
.987281 
.987151 
.927071 
.926991 
.986911 
.926831 

9.926751 
.926671 
.926501 
.986511 
.926431 
.926851 
.986870 
.986190 
.986110 
.986089 

9.08S049 
.98S868 
.93fl?788 
.985707 
.925626 
.925545 
.985465 
.985884 
.926303 
.985288 

0.985141 
.985060 
.924979 
.924897 
.024816 
.984785 
.984654 
.984572 
.924491 
.984409 

9.924888 
.924246 
.924164 
.984083 
.984001 
.923919 
.923837 
.988755 
.988673 

9.988B91 

Sine. 


D.  r. 


1.80 
1.88 


83 
38 
88 
38 
33 
33 
38 
1.38 
1.38 

1.88 
1.33 
1.33 
1.38 
1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.83 
1.33 
1.38 

1.33 
1.33 


1, 
1, 


33 
33 


1.88 


1. 
1. 


.85 
.83 
1.38 
1.35 
1.38 

1.35 
1.33 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.33 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 

1.35 
1.86 
137 
1.85 
1.35 
1.35 
1.37 
1.35 
1.37 
1.35 

1.87 
1.37 
1.35 
1.37 
1.37 
1.37 
1.37 
1.37 
1.87 

D.r. 


Tang. 


9.706789 
.796070 
.796851 
.796682 
.796918 
.797194 
.797474 
.797755 
.798086 
.708816 
.796596 

9.798877 
.799167 
.799437 
.799717 
.799997 
.800277 
.800557 
.800636 
.801116 
.801896 

9.801675 
.801955 
.802234 
.802513 
.808793 
.803078 
.803351 
.803630 
.803909 
.804187 

9.804466 
.804745 
.805083 
.806308 
.805580 
.806859 
.806137 
.806415 
.806603 
.806071 

9.807240 
.807587 
.807805 
.806068 
.806361 
.808688 
.808016 
.800193 
.800471 
.809748 

9.810085 
.810608 
.810580 
.810657 
.811184 
.811410 
.811687 
.811964 
.818841 

9.818517 

Ootang. 


D.r. 


4.68 
4.68 
4.68 
4.68 
4.68 
4.67 
4.68 
4.68 
4.67 
4.67 
4.68 

4.67 
4.67 
4.67 
4.67 
4.67 
4.67 
4.65 
4.67 
4.67 
4.65 

4.67 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.67 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.68 
4.65 

4.65 


4. 

4 

4. 
4. 
4 


in* 


.68 
65 
.68 
.65 
63 
4.63 
4.68 
4.63 
4.68 

4.63 
4.68 
4.68 
4.68 
4.63 
4.68 
4.63 
4.68 
4.68 
4.63 

4.63 
4.63 
4.63 
4.68 
4.60 
4.63 
4.63 
4.63 
4.60 

D.r. 


761 


Ootaog. 


10.204211 
.203930 
.803649 
.803868 
.808067 
.808806 
.808526 
.808845 
.201964 
.201684 
.801404 

10.801183 
.200643 
.200663 
.200283 
.200003 
.199723 
.199443 
.199164 
.196884 
.196604 

10.196385 
.108045 
.197766 
.197487 
.197208 
.196928 
.196649 
.196370 
.196091 
.196818 

10.195584 
.195855 
.194977 
.194698 
.194420 
.194141 
.193863 
.193585 
.193307 
.198029 

10.198761 
.192478 
.102195 
.191917 
.191639 
.191362 
.191084 
.190607 
.190629 
.190852 

10.189975 
.189696 
.189420 
.189143 
.188666 
.188590 
.188313 
.188086 
.187759 

10.187483 

Tang. 


60 
69 
68 
67 
56 
55 
64 
53 
58 
61 
60 

49 
48 
47 
46 
46 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 

89 
38 
37 
86 
36 
84 
33 
32 
81 
30 

29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
28 
28 
21 
20 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
13 
11 
10 

9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 


57- 


J3.  TABLE  XV  HI.— LOGARITHMIC  SINE3.  H6- 


1 


; 


ZKt 


COSINES,  TANGENTS,  AND  COTANGENTS.       148- 


I 


81.^        D.l.i 


>.  1".       Tsng.     1  ' 
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TABLE  XVni.-^LOGARITHa^IC  SINES. 


144* 


Sine 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
80 

21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 

41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
62 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
00 


\6' 


9.768591 
.758772 
.758952 
.759182 
.759812 
.759492 
.759672 
.759852 
.760081 
.760211 
.760390 

9.760569 
.760748 
.760937 
.761106 
.761285 
.761464 
.761642 
.761821 
.761999 
.762177 

9.762356 
.762534 
.762712 
.762889 
.768067 
.768245 
.768422 
.768600 
.768777 
.768954 

9.764181 
.784806 
.764485 
.764662 
.764888 
.765015 
.766191 
.766867 
.766644 
.766720 

9.765896 
.766072 
.766247 
.766423 
.766698 
.766774 
.766949 
.767124 
.767300 
.767475 

9.767649 
.767824 
.767999 
.768173 
.768818 
.768682 
.768697 
.768871 
.760045 

9.76ttU9 


Cosine. 


B.  r. 


3.03 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.98 
3.00 
2.98 
2.96 

2.98 
2.98 
2.98 
2.98 
2.96 
2.97 
2.96 
2.97 
2.97 
2.96 

2.97 
2.97 
2.95 
2.97 
2.97 
2.95 
2.97 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 

2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.93 
2.95 
2.98 
2.93 
2.95 
2.98 
2.93 

2.98 
2.92 
2.93 
2.92 
2.93 
2.92 
2.92 
2.98 
2.92 
2.90 

2.92 
2.92 
2.90 
2.92 
2.90 
2.92 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

STrT 


754 


Cofidne. 


9.918865 
.918276 
.918187 
.918099 
.918010 
.912922 
.912883 
.912744 
.912655 
.912566 
.912477 

9.912388 
.912399 
.912210 
.912121 
.912081 
.911942 
.911853 
.911768 
.911674 
.911584 

9.911495 
.911406 
.911816 
.911226 
.911186 
.911046 
.910956 
.910866 
.910776 
.910686 

9.910606 
.910506 
.910415 
.910825 
.910285 
.910144 
.910054 
.909968 
.909678 
.900782 

9.909691 
.909601 
.909510 
.909419 
.900628 
.909287 
.900140 
.909055 
.906064 
.908873 

9.906781 
.906600 
.906609 
.908607 
.906416 
.906824 
.906088 
.906141 
.906049 

9.907958 


Sine. 


D.  1'. 


1.48 
1.48 
1.47 
1.48 
1.47 
.48 
.48 
.48 


1 

1. 

1. 


1.48 
1.48 
1.48 

1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.50 
1.48 
1.48 
1.50 
1.48 
1.50 
1.48 

1.60 
1.50 
1.48 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

1.60 
1.52 
1.50 
1.50 
1.62 
1.60 
1.62 
1.50 
1.52 
1.62 

1.60 
1.62 
1.62 
1.62 
1.62 
1.62 
1.62 
1.52 
1.62 
1.63 

1.62 
1.62 
1.53 
1.62 
1.63 
1.82 
1.63 
1.63 
1.62 


D.r. 


Tan^. 


0.845227 
.845496 
.845764 
.846033 
.846802 
.846570 
.846889 
.847108 
.847376 
.847644 
.847918 

9.848181 
.848449 
.848717 
.848966 
.849254 
.849622 
.849790 
.850057 
.850625 
.850603 

9.850661 
.851129 
.851806 
.851664 
.651981 
.862100 
.862466 
.852788 
.858001 
.868268 

0.868585 
.868802 
.864060 
.864886 
.854608 
.864870 
.865187 
.865404 
.856671 
.856088 

0.866204 
.866471 
.866787 
.857004 
.867270 
.867587 
.857803 
.868060 

.ouQqBd 
.aopOUe 

9.866868 
.860184 
.859400 
.860666 
.860082 
.860108 
.860464 
.860780 
.860006 

0.861261 


Cotang. 


D.  1'. 


4.48 
4.47 
4.48 
4.48 
4.47 
4.48 
4.48 
4.47 
4.47 
4.48 
4.47 

4.47 
4.47 
4.48 
4.47 
4.47 
4.47 
4.45 
4.47 
4.47 
4.47 

4.47 
4.45 
4.47 
45 
47 
45 
45 
47 
4.45 
4.46 

4.45 
4.45 
4.45 
4.46 
4.46 
4.46 
4.46 
4.45 
4.45 
4.48 

4.46 
4.48 
4.45 
4.48 
4.45 
4.48 
4.48 
4.45 
4.48 
4.48 

4.48 
4.48 
4.48 
4.48 
4.48 
4.48 
4.48 
4.42 
4.48 


D.r. 


Ck>tan^. 


10.154773 
.154604 
.154236 
.158067 
.168698 
.168430 
.168161 
.163882 
.162634 
.152356 
.162087 

10.151810 
.151561 
.151283 
.151014 
.160746 
.150478 
.160210 
.148043 
.1406^ 
.140407 

10.140180 
.146871 
.148604 
.148886 
.148060 
.147801 
.147584 
.149967 
.146000 
.140382 

10.146465 
.146196 
.14B081 
.145664 
.146897 
.146180 
.144863 
.144596 
.144339 
.141063 

10.148796 
.148629 
.148368 
.142996 
.142780 
.148468 
.142107 
.141061 
.141664 
.141806 

10.141138 
.140866 
.140000 
.140884 
.140066 
.188802 


10. 


.1802ro 
.180005 


00 
60 
58 
57 
66 
65 
64 
53 
52 
51 
60 

48 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 

80 
88 
87 
80 
35 
34 
88 
38 
SI 
80 

28 
28 
27 
20 
25 
24 
28 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 
17 
10 
13 
14 
18 
12 
11 
10 

0 
8 
7 
0 
5 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 


Tang. 


Ml* 
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1ABLE  XVIII.— LOGARITHMIC  SINES. 


142* 


0 

1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
23 
29 
80 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

3d 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 


Sine. 


9.779463 
.779631 
.779798 
.rr9966 
.780133 
.780800 
.780467 
.780634 
.780801 
.780968 
.781134 

9.781801 
.781468 
.781634 
.781800 
.781966 
.782132 
.782298 
.782464 
.782630 
.782796 

9.782961 
.783127 
.783292 
.783458 
.783623 
.783788 
.783953 
.784118 
.784282 
.784447 

9.784612 
.784776 
.784941 
.785105 
.785269 
.785433 
.785597 
.785761 
.785925 
.786089 

9.786252 
.786416 
.786579 
.786742 
.786906 
.787069 
.78?.J32 
.787395 
.^7557 
.787720 

9.787883 
.788045 
.788208 
.788870 
.788582 
.788694 
.788866 
.789018 
.789180 

9.780843 


J>A\ 


2.80 

2.78 
2.80 
2.78 
2.78 
2.78 
2.78 
2.78 
2.78 
2.77 
2.78 

2.78 
2.77 
2.77 
2.77 

2.'rr 

2.77 
2.7r 
2.77 
2.77 
2.75 

2.7r 
2.75 
2.77 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.73 
2.75 
2.75 

2.73 
2.75 
2.73 
2.73 
2,73 
2.73 
2.78 
2.73 
2.73 
2.72 

2.73 
2.72 
2.72 
2.73 
2.72 
2.72 
2.72 
2.70 
2.72 
2.72 

2.70 
2.72 
2,70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.7D 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 


Cosine.  I  ]>.  t\ 


CkMsine. 


9.902849 
.902258 
.902158 
.902068 
.901967 
.9018?2 
.901776 
.901681 
.901585 
.901490 
.901894 

9.901298 
.901202 
.901106 
.901010 
.900914 
.900818 
.900722 
.900626 
.900529 
.900433 

9.900837 
.900240 
.900144 
.900047 
.899951 
.899864 
.899757 
.899660 
.899564 
.899467 

9.899870 

.899273 
.899176 
.899078 
.896981 
.898884 
.898787 
.898689 
.898592 
.896494 

9.898397 
.898299 
.898202 
.898104 
.898006 
.897908 
.897810 
.897712 
.897614 
.897516 

9.897418 
.897820 
.897222 
.897128 
.897025 
.896926 
.896828 
.896729 
.896631 

9.896682 


Bine. 


D.l'. 


.00 
.58 
.58 
.60 
.58 
.60 
.58 
.60 
.58 
.60 
.60 

.60 
,60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.62 
.60 
.60 

.62 
.60 
.62 
.60 
,62 
.62 
.62 
.60 
.62 
.62 

.62 

.62 
.63 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.63 
.62 
.63 
.62 

.63 
.62 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 

.63 
.63 
.65 
.68 
.65 
.68 
.66 
.68 
.66 


IX  1'. 


Tangr. 


D.r. 


9.877114 

.877377 
.877640 
.877908 
.878165 
.878428 
.878691 
.878953 
.879216 
.879478 
.879741 

9.880003 
.880266 
.880528 
.880790 
.881052 
.881314 
.881577 
.881839 
.882101 
.882863 

9.882625 

.882887 
.883148 
.883410 
.888672 
.883934 
.884196 
.884457 
.884719 
.864980 

9.886242 

.886504 
.883765 
.886026 
.686288 
.886549 
.886811 
.887072 
.887883 
.887594 

9.887853 
.888116 
.888878 
.888639 
.888900 
.889161 
.889421 
.880682 
.889943 
.890204 

9.890465 
.890^5 

.891247 
.891507 
.891768 
.892028 
.892280 
.802549 
9.892810 


4.88 
4.88 
4.88 
4.87 
4.88 
4.88 
4.87 
4.38 
4.87 
4.88 
4.87 

4.87 
4.88 
4.87 
4.87 
4.87 
4.88 
4.37 
4.37 
4.37 
4.87 

4.87 
4.35 
4.87 
4.87 
4.87 
4.87 
4.85 
4.87 
4.85 
4.87 

4.87 
4.85 
4.85 
4.87 
4.85 
4.87 
4.85 
4.35 
4.35 
4.35 

4.85 
4.87 
4.85 
4.85 
4.85 
4.83 
4.85 
4.35 
4.35 
4.35 

4.83 
4.85 
4.35 
4.83 
4.35 
4.88 
4.85 
4.83 
4.85 


Cotang.  I  D.  1', 


OAaxe-  I  ' 


10.122888  I  GO 
69 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
52 
51 
SO 


.122623 

.122860 
.122097 
.121835 
.121572 
.121309 
.121047 
.120784 
.120522 
.120259 

10.119997 
.119735 
.119472 
.119210 
.118948 
.118686 
.118423 
.118161 
.117899 
.117687 

10.1173715 
.117113 
.116852 
.116590 
.116328 
.116066 
.115804 
.113543 
.115281 
.115020 

10.114758 
.114496 
.114235 
.113974 
.118712 
.118451 
.118169 
.112928 
.112667 
.112406 

10.112145 
.111864 
.111622 
.111861 
.111100 
.110639 
.110579 
.110818 
.110057 
.109796 

10.109535 
.109275 
.100014 
.108753 
.106493 
.106282 
.10n)T2 

.lomi 

.107451 
10.107190 

Taxkg,     t 


49 

48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 

89 
83 
37 
36 
85 
34 
33 
32 
81 
30 

29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
18 
12 
11 
10 

9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
9 
1 
0 


W 
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02* 


COSINES,  TANGENTS,  AND  COTANGENTS.       141" 


Sine. 


9.789342 
.789504 
.789665 

.789827 
.789988 
.790149 
.790310 
.790471 
.790632 
.790793 
I  .790954 

1  9.791115 
.791275 

1  .791486 

i  .791596 
.791757 

I  .791917 
.792077 
.792237 
.792397 
.792657 

9.792716 
.792876 
.793035 
.793195 
.793864 
.793614 
.793673 
.793832 
.793901 
.794150 

9.794808 
.794467 


i 
i 
5 

6 
I 

8 
9 
0 

:1 

,2 

14 
15 
16 

tr 

18 
19 
50 


53 
64 
65 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


.794636 
.794784 
.794942 
.795101 

.795417 
.795575 
.795733 

9.795891 
.796049 
.796306 
.798364 
.796621 
.796679 
.796836 
.796993 
.797150 
.797307 


D.l*. 


51  '  9.797464 

52  1  .797621 
.797r77 
.797934 
.799091 
.798247 
.798403 
.798560 
.798716 

9.798878 


Codne. 


3.70 

2.68 
2.70 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 

2.67 
2.68 
2.67 
2.68 
2.67 
2.67 
2.67 
2.67 
2.67 
2.65 

2.67 
2.65 
2.67 
2.65 
2.67 
2.65 
2.65 
2.65 
2.66 
2.63 

2.65 
2.65 
2.63 
2.63 
2.65 
2.63 
2.63 
2.63 
2.63 
2.63 

2.63 
2.62 
2.63 
2.62 
2.63 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.63 

2.62 
2.60 
2.62 
2.62 
2.60 
2.60 
2.62 
2.60 
2.60 


D.  1' 


Oosfne. 


9.896532 
.896433 
.896335 
.896236 
.896137 
.896038 
.895939 
.895840 
.895741 
.895641 
.895542 

9.895448 
.895343 
.895244 
.895145 
.895045 
.894915 
.894846 
.894746 
.894646 
.894546 

9.894446 
.894346 
.894246 
.894146 
.894046 
.893946 
.893846 
.898745 
.893645 
.898544 

9.893444 
.89a343 
.898243 
.893142 
.893041 
.892940 
.892839 
.892739 
.892638 
.892586 

9.892435 

.892334 
.892233 
.892132 
.892030 
.891929 
.891827 
.891726 
.891624 
.891523 

9.891421 
.891319 
.891217 
.891115 
.891013 
.890911 
.890809 
.890707 
.890605 

9.890503 


D.r. 


1.65 
1.68 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.67 
1.65 
1.65 

1.67 
1.65 
1.66 
1.67 
1.67 
1.65 
1.67 
1.67 
1.67 
1.67 

1.67 
1.67 
1.67 
1.67 
1.67 
1.67 
1.68 
1.67 
1.68 
1.67 

1.68 
1.67 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.67 
1.68 
1.70 
1.68 

1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.70 
1.68 
1.70 
1.68 
1.70 
1.68 
1.70 

1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1:70 
1.70 


Tang. 


9.892810 
.893070 
.893831 
.893591 
.893851 
.894111 
.894872 
.894632 
.894892 
.895152 
.895412 

9.895672 
.895982 
.896192 
.896452 
.896712 
.896971 
.897281 
.897491 
.897751 
.898010 

9.898270 
.898530 
.898789 
.899049 
.899308 
.899568 
.899827 
.900087 
.900346 
.900605 

9.900664 
.901124 
.901383 
.901642 
.901901 
.902160 
.902420 
.902679 
.902988 
.903197 

9.903456 
.903714 
.903973 
.904282 
.904491 
.904750 
.905008 
.905267 
.905526 
.905785 

9.906043 
.906302 
.906560 
.906819 
.907077 
.907336 
.907594 
.907853 
.908111 

9.908869 


D.  !•. 


Gotang. 


8in§.     1  D.  r.  11  Cotang. 


4.88 
4.35 


83 
83 
88 
35 
S3 
33 
33 
33 
£3 


4. 
4. 
4 
4, 
4 
4, 
4. 
4 
4 

4.83 
4.33 
4.83 
4.83 
4.82 
4.88 
4.33 
4.83 
4.32 
4.83 


.83 
.82 
.83 
.32 
.83 
4.82 
4.33 
4.82 
4.32 
4.82 


4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 


4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 


.83 
.32 
.32 
.82 
.32 
.33 
4.32 
4.82 
4.82 
4.82 

4.80 
4.82 
4.82 


4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4, 
4, 
4, 


32 
32 
80 
82 
32 
32 
SO 


4.82 
4.30 
4.32 
4.30 
4.32 
4.30 
4.22 
4.30 
4.80 


l%o 


D.  r. 


757 


10.107190 
.106930 
.106669 
.106409 
.106149 
.105889 
.105628 
.105368 
.105108 
.104848 
.104588 

10.104328 
.104068 
.108808 
.108548 
.108288 
.103029 
.102769 
.102509 
.102249 
.101990 

10.101730 
.101470 
.101211 
.100951 
.100692 
.100432 
.100173 
.099913 
.099654 
.099395 

10.099136 
.098876 
.098617 
.098358 
.098099 
.097840 
.097560 
.097321 
.097062 
.096803 

10.096544 
.096286 
.096027 
.095768 
.095?09 
.095250 
.094992 
.094733 
.094474 
.094215 

10.093957 
.093698 
.093440 
.093181 
.092923 
.092664 
.092406 
.092147 
.091889 

10.091631 


Tang. 


60 
59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 
63 
52 
61 
60 

49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 

39 
38 
87 
86 
85 
34 
33 
82 
31 
80 

29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

9 

8 

».» 
I 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 
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TABLE  XVITI.— LOGARITHMIC  SINEa 


140* 


Sine. 


0 

9.798878 

1 

.790028 

2 

.799184 

8 

.799339 

4 

.799495 

5 

.799651 

6 

.799606 

7 

.799962 

8 

.800117 

9 

.8002^ 

10 

.800427 

11 

9.800582 

12 

.800737 

13 

.800692 

14 

.801047 

15 

.801201 

16 

.801856 

17 

.801511 

18 

.801665 

19 

.801819 

20 

.801978 

21 

9.802128 

22 

.802282 

23 

.802436 

24 

.802589 

25 

.802743 

26 

.802897 

27 

.808050 

28 

.803204 

29 

.803357 

80 

.803511 

31 

9.803664 

32 

.808817 

88 

.803970 

84 

.804123 

85 

.804276 

86 

.804428 

87 

.804581 

88 

.804734 

39 

.804886 

40 

.806089 

41 

9.805191 

42 

.805343 

43 

.805495 

44 

.805647 

45 

.805799 

46 

.805951 

47 

.806108 

48 

.806254 

49 

.806406 

60 

.806557 

51 

9.806700 

62 

.806860 

68 

.soroii 

54 

.807168 

55 

.807314 

66 

.807466 

67 

.807616 

68 

.807766 

60 

.807917 

00 

9.806067 

D.  r. 


2.60 

2.60 
2.58 
2.60 
2.60 
2.58 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2.58 
2.58 

2.58 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.57 
2.57 
2.68 

2.57 
2.57 
2.55 
2.67 
2.67 
2.56 
2.67 
2.55 
2.f.7 
2.65 

2.55 
2.55 
2.56 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.63 
2.65 
2.68 

2.68 
2.53 
2.58 
2.53 
2.53 
2.53 
2.62 
2.53 
2.52 
2.68 

2.69 
2.52 
2.63 
2.52 
2.62 
2.60 
2.68 
2.52 
2.60 


Cosine. 


9.800503 
.890400 
.890298 
.890195 
.890093 
.889990 
.889688 
.889785 
.889682 
.889579 
.889477 

9.889374 
.889271 
.889168 
.889064 

RflRQAI 
.OoOvDX 

.888858 
.888765 
.888651 
.888548 

.888444 

9.888841 
.888237 
.888184 
.888090 
.887926 
.887822 
.887718 
.887614 

.88nsio 

.887406 

9.887802 
.887196 
.887098 


fiftftfiAR 
.oooooo 

.886780 

.886676 

.886571 

.886466 

.886862 

9.886257 
.886152 
.886047 
.886042 
.885837 
.885782 
.885627 
.885622 
.886416 
.885311 

9.886205 
.885100 
.884994 
.884889 
.884788 
.884077 
.884572 
.884466 
.884800 

9.884254 


D.r. 


.72 
.70 
.73 
.70 
.72 
.70 
.72 
.72 
.72 
.70 
.73 

.72 
.72 
.73 
.72 
.72 
.72 
.78 
.72 
.78 
.72 

.78 
.78 
.78 
.78 
.78 
.78 
.78 
.78 
.78 
.73 

.78 
.75 
.73 
.78 
.75 
.73 
.75 
.75 
.73 
.76 

.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.77 
.75 
.77 

.75 

.77 
.75 
.77 
.77 
.75 
.77 
.77 
.77 


'  I  CJodne.  I  D.  1'.  II    Sine.     1  D.  1'. 


Tang. 


9.908869 
.908628 
.901^86 
.909144 
.909402 
.9U96oO 
.909918 
.910177 
.910435 
.910693 
.910951 

9.911200 
.911467 
.911725 
.911962 
.912240 
.912498 
.912756 
.918014 
.918271 
.918629 

9.918787 
.914044 
.914302 
.914660 
.914817 
.916075 
.916382 
.916590 
.916847 
.916104 

0.916802 
.910610 
.910877 
.917184 
.917891 
.917648 
.917900 
.918108 
.918420 
.918077 

9.918984 
.919191 
.919448 
.919705 
.919902 
.920219 
.920476 
.920783 
.920990 
.921247 

9.921608 
.021760 
.922017 
.922274 
.922580 
.922787 
.928044 
.028800 
.028667 

9.988814 


D.  r. 


4.82 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.82 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 

4.80 
4.80 
4.28 
4.30 
4.80 
4.30 
4.30 
4.28 
4.80 
4.80 

4.28 
4.80 
4.80 
4.28 
4.80 
4.28 
4.80 
4.28 
4.28 
4.80 

4.28 
4.80 
4.28 
4.28 
4.28 
4.80 
4.28 
4.28 
4.28 
4.28 

4.28 
4.28 
4.28 
4.28 
4.28 
4.28 
4.88 
4.88 
4.28 
4.27 

4.88 
4.88 
4.88 
4.87 
4.88 
4.88 
4.87 
4.88 
4.88 


Cotang.  D.  1*. 


Ck>tang. 


10.091681 
.091372 
.091114 
.090856 
.000608 

.090062 
.089828 
.089565 
.089307 
.089049 

10.088791 
.068638 
.068275 
.068018 
.087760 
.067502 
.067944 
.066986 
.066729 
.066471 

10.080218 
.066060 
.066098 
.066440 
.065183 
.084925 
.084608 
.084410 
.084168 
.068890 

10.068038 
.068881 
.088128 
.082666 
.082609 
.068862 
.082094 
.061887 
.081580 
.081823 

10.081006 
.060809 
.060668 
.080296 
.080088 
.079781 
.079624 
.078867 
.079010 
.079758 

10.098187 
.078840 
.077988 
.077726 
.077470 
.077218 
.070066 
.070700 
.079448 

ICOTUSO 


Tang. 


00 
69 
68 
67 
66 
65 
54 
58 
52 
51 
60 

49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 

89 
88 

9r\ 

86. 

85 

84 

88 

82 

81 

ao 


87 
20 


21 
20 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
18 
12 
11 
10 

• 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
8 
8 
1 
0 


S8* 


758 


jil 
I 


X  l:         Bine.      D.  I*. 


41' 


TABLE  XVIII.— LOGARITHMIC  SINES. 


138« 


Sine. 


D.1% 


0 
1 

2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
6 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 

dl 
92 
28 
94 
85 
96 
27 
98 
99 
80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 

41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
63 
54 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 


w 


9.816048 
.817088 
.817233 
.817379 
.817524 
.817688 
.817813 
.817958 
.818103 
.818247 
.818392 

9.818536 
.818681 
.818825 
.818969 
.819113 
.819257 
.819401 
.819545 
.819689 
.819832 

9.819976 
.890120 
.820263 
.820406 
.820550 
.820693 
.820896 
.820979 
.821122 
.821965 

9.821407 
.821550 
.821693 
.821835 
.821977 
.892120 
.822262 
.829404 
.892546 
.829688 

9.829830 
.822972 

.823114 


.828897 
.828639 
.828680 
.828821 
.828963 
.824104 

9.824946 
.824886 
.824627 
£94668 
.824808 
.824949 
.825090 
.826230 
.825871 

9.896611 


Cosine. 


2.42 
9.42 
2.43 
9.42 
2.40 
2.42 
2.42 
2.49 
9.40 
9.42 
9.40 

9.49 

9.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
9.40 
2.40 
2.40 
9.88 
9.40 

2.40 

2.38 
9.88 
9.40 
9.88 
2.88 
2.88 
2.38 
2.38 
9.37 

9.88 
9.38 
9.87 
2.37 
2.38 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
9.87 

9.87 
9.37 
2.35 
2.37 
9.87 
9.35 
9.85 
9.37 
9.35 
9.85 

9.85 
9.85 
9.85 
9.88 
9.86 
9.85 
9.83 
9.86 
9.83 


D.r. 


760 


Cosine. 


9.877780 
.877670 
.87<560 
.877450 
.877840 
.877230 
.877120 
.877010 
.876899 
.876789 
.876678 

9.876568 
.876457 
.876847 
.876936 
.876125 
.876014 
.875904 
.876793 
.875682 
.875571 

9.875459 
.875348 
.876987 
.876196 
.876014 
.874903 
.874791 
.874680 
.874668 
.874456 

9.874814 

.874932 
.874191 
.874009 
.878896 
.878784 
.878672 
.878660 
.878448 
.878835 

9.878298 

.878110 
.872996 
.872885 
.879772 
.872669 
.872647 
.872434 
.879821 
.872208 

9.879096 
.871981 
.871868 
.871755 
.871641 
.871528 
.871414 
.871301 
.871187 

9.871078 


Sine. 


D.r. 


.83 
.83 
.88 
.83 
.88 
.88 
.83 
.86 
.88 
.85 
.88 

.86 
.88 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.83 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.87 

.85 
.85 
.85 
.87 
.85 
.87 
.85 
.87 
.87 
.87 

.87 
.85 
.87 
.88 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.88 
.87 

.88 

.87 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.87 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 

.90 
.88 
.88 
.90 
.88 
.90 
.88 
.90 
.90 


T&Bg. 


9.989168 
.939418 
.939673 
.989928 
.940183 

.  .940439 
.940694 
.940919 
.941204 
.&11459 
.941713 

9.941968 
.0429!^ 
.942478 
.942733 
.942988 
.943243 
.948498 
.948759 
.944007 
.944962 

9.944617 
.944771 
.945026 
.946981 
.945685 
.945790 

.948999 

946654 

.940608 

9.947068 

.947818 
.947579 
.947327 
.948061 
.946835 
.946590 
.948844 
.949099 
.949853 

9.949606 
.949662 
.960116 
.960671 
.960025 
.960879 
.961133 
.961888 
.961642 
.951896 

9.952160 
.969405 
.969659 
.959913 
.968167 
.968491 
.958075 
.958999 
.95^.. 83 

9.95443'/ 


D.  1'.  1|  Cotang. 


D.1% 


4.95 
4.25 
4.95 
4.95 
4.97 
4.26 
4.26 
4.26 
4.25 
4.28 
4.25 

4.95 
4.25 
4.25 
4.95 
4.96 
4.95 
4.98 
4.96 
4.95 
4.96 

4.98 
4.95 
4.95 
4.98 
4.95 
4.96 
4.98 
4.95 
4.98 
4.95 

4.95 
4.98 
4.95 
4.28 
4.98 
4.95 
4.98 
4.95 
4.93 
4.96 

4.88 
4.83 
4.85 
4.88 
4.88 
4.88 
4.85 
4.88 
4.83 
4.83 

4.86 
4.88 
4.88 
4.88 
4.88 
488 
4.88 
4.98 
4.98 


D.r. 


Gotaag. 


10.060887  , 

60 

.060682  ! 

60 

.060827  . 

58i 

.oeoo?2 

57 

.059817 

56 

.059561 

65 

.059306 

54 

.059061 

53 

.056796 

59 

.058541 

51 

.058287 

60 

10.068082 

40 

.OSTTT? 

48 

.057522 

47 

.057267 

46 

.057019 

45 

.056757 

44 

.066502 

43 

.056948 

49 

.0550d3 

41 

.055738 

40 

10.055483 

80 

.056920 

88 

.054974 

87 

.06«19 

m 

054465 

85 

.054910 

34 

.058055 

88 

068701 

89 

.068446 

81 

.068192 

80 

10.069987 

99 

.069689 

96 

.059428 

97 

.069173 

96 

.061919 

95 

.051665 

94 

.051410 

98 

.051166 

99 

.060901 

91 

.060647 

90 

10.060699 

19 

.060188 

18 

.048684 

17 

.049699 

16 

,04S«!o 

16 

.018191 

14 

.048867 

18 

.048619 

19 

.048858 

11 

.018104 

10 

10.047860 

9 

.047605 

8 

.047841  1 

7 

.047067 

8 

.040688 

5 

.010679 

4 

.010895 

8 

.040071 

9 

.016617 

] 

lO.OlflSM 

0 

Tangr. 


f8« 


CJOSINES,  TANOENTS,  AND  COTANGENTS.       IST' 


Sine. 


) 

r 
? 
) 
) 

1 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
0 

1 
t2 
[3 
tl 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
M) 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


.825651 
.826791 
.825031 
.886(m 
.826211 
.826351 
.826491 
.826631 
.826770 
.826010 

9.827049 
.827189 
.827328 
.827467 
.^7606 
.827745 
.827884 
.828023 
.828162 
.828301 

9.828489 
.828578 
.828716 
.828855 
.828993 
.829131 
.828269 
.829407 
.829545 
.829683 

9.829821 
.829959 
.830097 
.880234 
.830872 
.830509 
.830646 
.830784 
.830921 
.831058 

9.831195 
.831832 
.881469 
.881606 
.831742 
.881879 
.832015 
.832152 
.832288 
.832425 

9-832561 
.832697 
.832883 
.832969 
.833105 
.833241 
.833877 
.833512 
.833648 

9.833783 


D.l'. 


Cosine. 


Cosine. 


2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.82 
2.33 
2.32 

2.33 
2.82 
2.82 
2.32 
2.32 
2.32 
2.32 
2.32 
2.32 
2.30 

2.82 
2.30 
2.32 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 

2.30 
2.30 
2.28 
2.30 
2.28 
2.28 
2.30 
2.28 
2.28 
2.28 

2.28 
2.28 
2.28 
2.27 
2.28 
2.27 
2.28 
2.27 
2.28 
2.27 

2.27 
2.27 
2.27 
2.27 
2.27 
2.27 
2.25 
2.27 
2.25 


D.r. 


9.871078 

.870960 
.870846 
.870732 
.870618 
.870604 
.870890 
.870276 
.870161 
.870047 
.869983 

9.869618 
.869704 
.869589 
.869474 
.869360 
.869245 
.869130 
.869015 
.868900 
.868786 

9.868670 
.868555 
.868440 
.868824 
.868209 
.868093 
.867978 
.867862 
.867747 
.867631 

9.867515 
.867399 
.86^83 
.867167 
.867051 
.866935 
.866819 
.866703 
.866586 
.866470 

9.866353 
.866237 
.866120 
.866004 
.865887 
.866770 
.865653 
.865536 
.865419 
.865302 

9.865185 
.865068 
.86495^ 
.86483b 
.864716 
.864598 
.864481 
.864363 
.864245 

9.864127 


D.  1'. 


1.88 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.92 
1.90 
1.90 
1.93 

1.90 
1.93 
1.92 
1.90 
1.92 
1.92 
1.92 
1.92 
1.93 
1.93 

1.92 
1.93 
1.93 
1.92 
1.93 
1.92 
1.98 
1.93 
1.93 
1.93 

1.98 
1.98 
1.98 
1.98 
1.98 
1.98 
1.93 
1.95 
1.93 
1.95 

1.93 
1.95 
1.98 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 

1.95 
1.97 
1.95 
1.96 
1.97 
1.95 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 


Tang. 


Sine.     I  D.l'. 


9.954437 
.954691 
.954^6 
.955300 
.955454 
.955708 
.955961 
.956215 
.956469 
.956723 
.963977 

9.957231 
.957485 
.967739 
.957993 
.958247 
.958500 
.958754 
.959008 
.959262 
.959516 

9.959769 
.960023 
.960277 
.960530 
.960784 
.961038 
.961293 
.961645 
.961799 
.962052 

9.962306 
.962660 
.962813 
.963067 
.963820 
.963574 
.963828 
.964081 
.964835 
.964588 

9.964842 
.965095 
.965349 
.965602 
.965865 
.966109 
.966362 
.966616 
.966869 
.967123 

9.967376 
.967629 
.967883 
.968136 
.968389 
.968643 
.968896 
.969140 
.969403 

9.969656 


D.l'. 


Cotang. 


4.28 
4.25 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.22 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 

4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.22 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.22 

4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.28 
4.22 
4.28 

4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.22 
4.23 
4.23 
4.22 
4.23 
4.22 
4.28 

4.22 
4.23 
4.22 
4.23 
4.28 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.22 

4.22 
4.23 
4.22 
4.22 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.28 
4.23 


Cotang. 


I2< 


D.l', 


761 


10.046563 
.045809 
.046054 
.044800 
.044646 
.044292 
.044089 
.043785 
.043531 
.043277 
.043023 

10.042769 
.042515 
.042261 
.042007 
.041753 
.041500 
.041246 
.040992 
.040738 
.040484 

10.040231 
.039977 
.089723 
.088470 
.039216 
.038962 
.088708 
.038455 
.038201 
.0&7948 

10.037694 
.037440 
.037187 
.036933 
.036680 
.036426 
.086172 
.035919 
.035665 
.035412 

10.035158 
.034905 
.034651 
.034398 
.034145 
.033891 
.033638 
.033384 
.083131 
.032877 

10.032624 
.032371 
.032117 
.031864 
.031611 
.031357 
.031104 
.030851 
.030597 

10.030344 


1 


Tang. 


60 
69 
68 
67 
66 
66 
64 
63 
62 
61 
60 

49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 

39 
38 
37 
36 
36 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 

29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
1 
0 


w 


43*  TABLE  XV  HI  .—LOGARITHMIC  SINES. 


1 


I 


COSINES,  TANGENTS,  AND  COTANGENTS. 


Sine. 


J 
i 
i 

> 

5 

•• 

t 
3 
9 

0 

1 
!2 

!3 
*A 
J5 
J6 
J7 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


9.841771 
.841903 
.842033 
.842163 
.842294 
.842424 
.842555 
.842685 
.842815 
.842946 
.848076 

9.843206 
.843336 
.843466 
.843595 
.843725 
.843855 
.843984 
.844114 
.844243 
.844372 

9.844502 
.844631 
.844760 
.844889 
.845018 
.845147 
.845276 
.845405 
.845533 
.845663 

9.845790 

.845919 
.846047 
.846175 
.846304 
.846432 
.846560 
.846688 
.846816 


D.r. 


41 
42 
43 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 


9.847071 
.847199 
.847^ 
.847454 
.847582 
.847709 
.847886 
.847964 
.848091 
.848218 

9.848S45 
.8484?2 
.848599 
.848726 
.848852 
.848979 
.849106 
.848032 
.849359 

9.849485 


2.18 
2.18 
2.17 
2.18 
2.17 


2.18 
2.17 
2.17 
2.18 
2.17 
2.17 

2.17 
2.17 
2.15 
2.17 
2.17 
2.15 
2.17 
2.15 
2.15 
2.17 

2.16 
2.15 
2.15 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


15 
15 
15 
15 


2.13 
2.15 
2.13 

2.15 
2.18 
2.18 
2.15 
2.13 
2.13 
2  13 
2  13 
2.18 
2.12 

2.13 
2.18 
2.12 
2.13 
2.12 
2.12 
2.13 
2.12 
2.12 
2.12 

2.12 
2.12 
2.12 
2.10 
2.12 
2.12 
2.10 
2.12 
2.10 


'  I  Cosine.     D.  1'. 


CkMsine. 


D.r. 


9.856934 
.856812 
.866690 
.856568 
.856446 
.856323 
.856201 
.856078 
.855956 
.855833 
.855711 

9.856588 
.855465 
.855342 
.855219 
.855096 
.854973 
.854850 
.854727 
.854603 
.854480 

9.854356 
.854233 
.854109 
.853986 
.853862 
.853738 
.858614 
.853490 
.853366 
.858242 

9.853118 
.852994 
.852869 
.852745 
.852620 
.852496 
.852371 
.852247 
.852122 
.851997 

9.851872 
.851747 
.851622 
.851497 
.851372 
.851246 
.851121 
.850996 
.850870 
.850745 

9.850619 
.850493 
.860968 
.850242 
.850116 
.849990 
.849864 
.849738 
.849611 

9840486 


Sine. 


2.03 
2.03 
2.03 
2.03 
2.05 
2.03 
2.05 
2.08 
2.05 
2.08 
2.05 

2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.07 
2.05 
2.07 

2.05 
2.07 
2.05 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 

2.07 
2.06 
2.07 
2.06 
2.07 
2.06 
2.07 
2.06 
2.08 
2.06 

2.06 
2.06 
2.08 
2.06 
2.10 
2.08 
2.06 
2.10 
2.06 
2.10 

2.10 
2.06 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.12 
2.10 


Tang. 


D.r. 


D.  r. 


9.984837 

.966090 
.985343 
.985596 
.985848 
.986101 
.986354 
.986607 
.986860 
.987112 
.967366 

9.967618 
.987871 
.988123 
.968376 
.988629 
.968882 
.989134 
.989387 
.989640 
.989898 

9.990145 

.990651 
.990903 
.991156 
.991409 
.991662 
.991914 
.992167 
.992420 

9.992672 
.992925 
.993178 
.993431 
.993683 
.993986 
.994189 
.994441 

.994947 

9.995199 
.995452 
.995705 
.995957 
.996210 
.996463 
.996715 
.996968 
.997221 
.997473 

9.997726 
.997979 
.996231 

.998737 
.996989 
.999212 
.999496 
.999747 
10.000000 


Cotang. 


4.22 
4.22 
4.22 
4.20 
4.22 
4.22 
4.22 
4.22 
4.20 
4.22 
4.22 

4.22 
4.20 
4.22 
4.22 
4.22 
4.20 
4.22 
4.22 
4.22 
4.20 

4.22 
4.22 
4.20 
4.22 
4.22 
4.22 
4.20 
4.22 
4.22 
4.20 

4.22 
4.22 
4.22 
4.20 
4.22 
4.22 
4.20 
4.22 
4.22 
4.20 

4.22 

4.22 
4.20 
4.22 
4.22 
4.20 
4.22 
4.22 
4.20 
4.22 


.22 

.20 

120 

4.20 
4.22 


4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 


Cotang. 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


D.r. 


10 


015163 
014910 
014657 
014404 
014152 
013899 
013646 
013893 
013140 
012888 
012635 

012382 
012129 
011877 
011624 
011371 
011118 
010866 
010618 
010360 
010107 

009855 
009602 
009349 
009097 
006844 
008591 
006338 
008086 
007833 
007580 

007828 
007075 
006622 
006569 
006317 
006064 
005811 
005559 
005306 
006053 

004801 
004548 
004295 
004043 
003790 
003537 
003285 
003032 
002779 
002527 

002274 
002021 
001769 
001516 
001263 
001011 
O0O?58 
000506 
000253 
000000 


Tang. 


134' 
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reviations  in  leveling  notes  237 

rration.  Chromatic 549 

)herical 54C,  553 

tment,  to  give  lines  for. . . .   214 

;ssories  for  plane  table 577 

dental  errors,  definition  of      10 

reduction  of 12 

I  racy  in    office  computa- 
tions      370 

in  surveying,  limits  of  error  ^   7 

romatlc  Lens 549 

istment,  peg,  three 

methods 597 

astments,  angles 389 

)mpass 602 

ampy  level , 600 

r'epiece 601 

istruments 581 

Iso  see  Transit,  Level,  Gompass, 

Wye-level,  Plane-table.) 
general  suggestions  for ....  581 
method  of  reversion,  prin- 
ciple of 583 

need  of 5S1 

leasurement 13 

b  ject  glass  slide. 602 

iane  table 603 

jxtani 604 

ye-level 692 

nic  line Ill 

I  the  United  States 543 

ley  hand-level 571 

lade 318 

lane  table 576 

-ansit.. 563 

;nm8nt  error  in  chaining. . .     41 

lanac,  nautical 622 

tudes,  dictionary  of ...... .     53 

^rican  Ephemeris 622 

roid  barometer 264 

Ies,accuracy  in  measurement  101 

Ijustment  of 389 

in  triangulation 190 

gebraic  signs  of 375,  378 

^plication  of  method    of 

least  squares 19 

'tween  two  lines  calculated 

from  bearings 382 

>mmon  mistakes  in  reading    97 
•mparison    of    methods  ^m 

measuring 101 

instructing  with  triangles. .  439 


Angles  (contimied)  pagb 

detiection 117 

calculation  of  bearings. . . .  382 

measuring 98 

method  of  running  transit 

lines 120 

numbering  limb,  quadrant 

method 75 

use  in  plotting  traverses 

466,  493 
direct,    use  in  plotting  tra- 
verses  464,  493 

determined  for  office  compu- 
tations....    375 

doubling 100 

errors  in  measuring 104 

exterior  for  transit  lines US 

fence  corner,  how  to  measure  202 
five  methods  of  plotting 455 

general  methods  of  reading. .    6S 
orizontal,    accuracy    in 

measurement 99 

explanation  of 2 

how  to  turn  off 99 

measuring,  accuracy  in. . . .     99 

methods  of 93 

sextant  method  of. .... .  578 

sources  of  error  in 96 

suggestions  for 95 

three  steps  in. 563 

reading  to  contour  points..  343 
Angles,  interior  for  transit  lines  118 
interior  of  polygon,  rules  for 

adding;     119 

intersection  of  curves. ......  204 

keeping  track  of  by  watches    203 

laying  off  accurately 218 

by  repetition ^ 101 

measurements  in  stadia 

surveying 309 

measuring 218 

by  repetition 99 

by  scries 100 

by  tape 64 

method  of     intersection     in 

locating  points 137 

methods  of  plotting 459 

comparison  of 461 

five  methods 455 

plotting,  methods  of 455 

cosine  and  sine  method .  459 
latitude    and   departure 
method 461 
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A-NGLES,  plotting  (continued)     page 

by  protractOT 455 

by  three-point  problen>. . . .  462 

reading 67 

check  by  estimating 71 

general  methods  of 68 
orizontal  angles    to    con- 
tour points 343 

either  direction   from  one 

row  of  numerals 73 

natural  mistakes  in 71 

relative  importance    of 

limb  ana  vernier 68 

suggestions  for 96 

wrong  row  of  numerals. ...     71 

reading  the  limb 68 

common  mistakes  in 69 

methods  illustrated 69 

right    or  left,   for    transit 

lines 118 

several     taken    from    same 

backsight 94 

taken  ri^t  or  left 94 

transit  hne 117 

use  of,  in  locating  objects. . .   134 
in  running  transit  lines....  120 

vertical,  explanation  of 2 

measuring 98 

with  sextant 679 

reading  to  contour  points.  343 

Angle  target 572 

Angular  aistances,  conversion 

to  bearings 378 

definition  of. 378 

Angular  errors — (see  Errors  in  angu- 
lar measurements). 
Angular  measurements,  adjust- 
ing  478 

correcting^ 478 

Angular  units  of  measurement       3 
Annual  variation  of  magnetio 

needle 643 

A.ppreciable  error • 13 

Arc  of  earth's  surface,  length  of, 

compared  with  straight  line.       2 
Architect,  data  fiu-nished  to,  by 

engineer 212 

Architect,  suryey  for 21 1 

Architect's  level 671 

Architect's  scales  for  maps. . . .  489 

Astronomical  triangle 620 

Attachment,  solar,  for  transit..  627 

Automatic  levehng-rod 572 

Auxiliary  telescope  for  transit.  666 

Area  of  land 407 

methods  of  finding 408 

units  of 407 

Areas,    between  tangents    and 

curves 408 

calculating; 6 

computation  of 6 

different  methods  of 418 

comparison  of. 418 

form  for 413 

formula  for 430 

Francke's  rule  for 412 


ABEAB,computation  of  (eonPd)  page 
method  from  codrdinates, 

rules  for 418 

from  curved  boundaries.  412 
from    double    latitudes 
and    longitudes,    ex- 
ample  417 

from  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes, general  method  414 
from  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes, rules  for •  •  416 

from  latitudes  and 

double  longitudes. . . .  413 

from  map 408 

from  offsets 411 

from    offsets,    irregular 

intervals 412 

by  planimeter ...  403 

from  square  feet 416 

Poncelet's  rule  for 412 

trapezoidal  rule  for 411 

trigonometrio    formulas 

for 407 

geometrical  figures 407 

metric  system  of,  and  Eng- 
lish equivalents 407 

Axis  of  bubble  tube 644 

of  earth,  length  of .  • 1 

of  lens,  principal 646 

secondary 547 

of  transit,  supporting 563 

Azimuth  and  altitude,  revers- 
ing transit  in 92 

Azimuth,     checking    by    mag- 
netio needle 124 

computations  of  latitude  and 

departures 387 

defimtion  of 114 

facts  to  remember  about. ...  1 15 

forward  and  back 115 

methods  of  running  transit 

lines 120 

of     Polaris    at     elongation, 

table  of 646 

of  sun,  formtdaa  for 626 

use  of,  in  locating  objects. . .   134 
in  plotting  traverses...  471,  ^3 

Backsight  in  leveling 237 

length  of 251 

in  measuring  angles 90 

Balancing  a  survej^. 395 

Balanoing-in  transit 201 

Baltimore   survey,   scale  used 

in  plotting  map 489 

Band  tape 560 

Barber,  paper  on  determining 

a  meridian 632,  634 

Barometric  formulas 246 

tables 642 

Barometer,  aneroid 264 

effect  of  atmospherio  ohangee  245 

effect  of  temperature 246 

errors  in  leveling 265 

rate  of  change  for  different 
elevations 245 
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g  at  sea-level 245 

ric  leveling 245 

rork 265 

of  error 267 

!S  of  error 265 

tables.. 266 

e,  choosing  location  in 

.ngulation 193 

ensating  apparatus 

measuring 104 

ct  apparatus  for  meas- 

ng 194 

bo  meamre 67 

ing  bridge  piers 216 

al  apparatus  for  meas- 

ng 194 

sible   error   in   measure- 

;nt 58 

boards,  us3  of 208 

ving  lines  for  abutment.   215 

taining  wall 213 

g  of  a  line,  explanation 

Ill 

gs    and    Azimuths,    de- 

1 Ill 

gs,  algebraic  signs  of . . . .  378 

dialing  angles  from 382 

ulation  of. .  .6,  113,  378,  479 

leck 380 

om  deflection  angles. ....   382 

camples  in 381 

)rms  for 391 

noortant  distinction 380 

ules  for 379 

or  transit  lines 381 

version    to    angular    dis- 

ance 379 

ermined  from  Polaris ....   389 
"erence  between 

rue  and  magnetic 112 

orward  and  back 112 

ward  and  back  bearings . .    112 

)t  in  a  survey 113 

.gnetic 112 

itting,  modified  methods. .   469 

jrautions  in  reading 103 

iding 101 

ngs  to  remember  about. . .    113 

iverse  lines 382 

to   change   by    the    same 

amount 382 

le 112 

e  of,  in  plotting  traverses 

467,  493 
in  running  transit  Iin<=^s. ...    126 
;h-marks,  assuming  eleva- 
tion of 235 

by 253 

>nnition  of 235 

tablishing 253 

irmanent 253 

'Stem  for  city 235 

mporary..... 253 

hat  to  use ?53 

here  to  establish ^53 
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Blue  printing,  directions  for. . .   453 

time  of  exposure 453 

Blueprint  cloth,  how  to  prepare  454 

paper,  how  to  prepare 454 

Blueprints,  making  corrections 

on 453 

paper  for    485 

Board,  plane  table. . 576 

adjustment  of 604 

Books  on  magnetic  declination  541 

on  lettering 508 

Border  lines  for  maps 523 

Borrow-pits 287 

Boston  leveling-rod 232 

waterworks,  permanent  stand- 
ard for  tapes 562 

Boundaries,  method  of  locating  141 

monuments  for 211 

Boundary  lines,  omitted,  com- 
putations for 405 

referencing 211 

Boundary  survey,  illustrations 

of 176 

Bow-compasses,  use  of 442 

Bread,  use  for  cleaning  drawings  448 

Bridge  piers,  to  locate 215' 

Bristol  board  protractor 456 

Brown  solar  paper,  directions 

for  use 454 

Brush,  camel's  hair 450 

Bubble    tube,     dumpy     level, 

adjustment  of 601 

wye-level,  adjustment  of  594 
Building.!),  how  to  stake  out. . .  209 
Burt's  solar  attachment 629 

Calculated  bearings 113 

checks  for  deflection  angles.    155 

Calculation  of  areas 407 

Calculating  earthwork  by  meth- 
od of  unit  areas 429 

Camel's  hair  brush 450 

Capital    letters,   directions   for 

making 28 

Gothic 611 

Btudy  of 611 

Carbon  paper,  use  in  keeping 

notes 175 

Care  of  instruments;  see  Tapes, 

Transit,  Level,  etc 

Cassiopeiae,  relation  to  Polaris.   358 

Celestial  equator 621 

pole ....354,  620 

Celluloid  sheets,  use  in  topo- 
graphic surveying 348 

Cantering  the  eyepiece 601 

Centers,  care  of 618 

fretting  of 619 

C3rtificate,  surveyor's 603 

Chaining  (also    see  Tape    and 

Steel  tape) 31 

accuracy  in 45 

a^'.ross  a  river,  method  of. ...     65 
allowable    discrepancies    in, 
comparison  of  tables 5Q 
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Chaining  {continued)     ^       ,  page 
allowable    discrepancies    in, 

table  of 49 

base   line,   practical   sugges- 
tions   ,. 58 

between     two     inaccessible 

points 65 

between   two   non-intervisa- 

ble  points .^ 65 

building    intervening,    prob- 
lem;  method 64 

care  of  steel  tape. 31 

coefficients  of  precision 46 

combining  errors.   52 

end  graduatioxi  of  tape,  •  • .  35 

errors  in 37 

in  alignment •  • . .  41 

formulas  for  probable. ...  45 

limits  of . 44,  46 

in  marking  tape  lengths. . .  42 
probable,  for  hnes  of  differ- 
ent lengths.........  ...•  45 

in  measuring  base  line.  •  58 

in  reading  the  tape 42 

relative  importance  of  •  • . .  43 

sag  of  tape 41 

sources  of 39 

summary  of  sources  of. ...  43 
table  of,  corresponding  to 

ratios  of  precision. .  • . .  •  51 

uneven  pull  of  tape.  ......  42 

general  method  of...« ,  33 

handling  of  tape 31 

how  to  obtain  precision. .  •  •  •  53 

importance  of ...••••  31 

J'uaging  accuracy  .......«•  •  45 

imits  of  precision,  ratio  for.  47 

requirements  of  .••••••••  •  51 

locating  details 56 

making  a  chain  survey 56 

measurements,  base  line. ...  57 

greater   than  tape  length  34 

height  of  inaccessible 

point .....•••.  65 

less  than  tape  length 34 

methods  used  on  a  slope.  •  •  •  35 

obstacles 54 

precautions  to  insure  accuracy  36 

necessary ....•  35 

over  a  high  wall. 54 

precision,  limits  of 47,  51 

probable  error  in  measuring 

base  line 58 

problems 60 

prolonging   straight   line 

through  obstacles ........  66 

ratio  for  limits  of  precision.^.  47 
reducing    inclined    to    hori- 
zontal distances 36 

referencing  a  point , .  64 

requirements  of  limits  of 

precision 61 

setting  the  chaining  pins. ...  35 

slope,  methods  of 35 

with  tape  horizontal 36 

sources  of  errors 39 


Cha-Inino  (continued)  «>aob 

special    work 54 

table  of  errors    correspond- 
ing to  ratios  of  precision. .     51 
what  a  chainman  should  do.     37 

woods  intervening 54 

Chaining  pins,  how  to  set 35 

Chainman,  lining  in 41 

what  he  should  do 37 

what  he  should  not  do 38 

Chains 559 

comparison  with  tape 33 

how  to  read 33 

to  do  up  and  undo 32 

unit  of  measurement,  equiva- 
lents; basis  of  luiit 3 

Chain  survey,  general  method  .     56 

house  ana  lot 56 

Chain  tape. •  560 

Changing  decimal  a  foot  to 

inches 3 

Chart,  isogonic 643 

Checking  level  notes,  rules  for  242 

Checking  work. 12 

Check  for  closed  polygon,  by 

bearings. 127 

for  interior  an^es  of  polygon  1 19 

on  transit  line  ang^les 119 

Checks  used  in  plottmg 494 

Chinese  ink 447 

Chord  method  of  erecting  per- 
pendiculars  461 

of  measuring  angles 63 

of  plotting  angles.  • , 459 

bearings 469 

traverses 484 

Chromatic  aberration.  • 649 

Circle,  area  of .....   407 

geometrical  properties 205 

Circular  bubbles 645 

City  survey,  illustrations 188 

Clamps,  use  of  upper  and  lower, 

on  transit 91 

Classes  of  errors 9 

Class   worth    in    ma-king  field 

notes,  directions 30 

Cleaning    Instruments  (see   Tapes, 
Tansit,  Level,  etc.). 

Cleaning  maps 527 

Clinometer 571 

Coefficient    of  expansion  steel 

tape 40 

Coefficients  of  precision,  how  to 

determine 46 

table  of 49 

Collimation,  line  of 553 

Colored  inks,  printing  values  on 

tracings 607 

Combination  method    of  keep- 
ing notes 177,  180,  184 

Compass,  adjustments  of.. ... .  602 

adjustment  of  level 602 

needle 603 

pivot  point 603 

sights 602 

advantages  of... « 293 
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lent  of  lettfne 120 

5  pivot  point  of 603 

on  arc,  use  of 295 

itages  of. .•«•.....•  293 

e  readings.  •  • 295 

read 101 

-up 294 

an  obstruction 295 

mpass 575 

ions  in  reading  bear- 

103 

ic  compass 576 

ing  pivot • 294 

needle. 294 

etizing  the  needle  . . .  295 

ments  for 276 

;  throug;h  a  wood  ....  293 

^mpass .^ 576 

(  of  local  attraction. .  •  294 

forms  of 576 

or's  compass 579 

3r 576 

294 

r  compass.  •.,.......  576 

es,  drawing,  adjusting.  442 
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in  office  computations 377 

Plate  levels,  adjustments  of . . .   684 
value    of    level-bubble 

for 545 

Plates  for  transit 563 

Plotting 361 

angles 455 

collecting  data  for 483 

consistent  accuracy 464 

off  land,  forms  for  compu- 
tation  424,  426 

general  cases 422 

general  probltfn 421 

from  a  given  polygon 422 

illustrations  of 422 

variety  of  problems 421 

the  map; — (see  below) 

points,  lines  and  details 6 

prdiminary  steps  to 483 

traverses,  from  azimuths. . ..  493 

from  bearings 493 

by  deflection  angles 493 

by  direct  angles 493 

from  latitudes  and  depar- 
tures    493 

methods  of 463,  484 

summanzed 492 

Hotting  the  map 486 
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Plotting  the  map  (eorUinued)   page 

accuracy  required 499 

arrangements  for 490 

assuming  the  first  line. 491 

checks  for  angles 494 

combination 495 

for  linear  measurements. . .  494 

used 494 

choice  of  scale 489 

rules  for 489 

common  scales 488 

copying  and  transferring. . . .  500 

details 496 

checks  for 497 

drawing  instruments 486 

equipment  necessary. 485 

errors,  to  run  down 495 

general  methods  of 487 
^  ow  to  begin 490 

interpolation  of  contours 497 

method  of  procedure 487 

paper 485 

precautions  necessary 486 

speed  in 499 

transferring 500 

traverses 492 

triangulation  net 491 

Plumbing  bar,  for  plane-table..  577 

Plumb-bob 85 

level 673 

bubble  used  for 645 

Plumb-line,  effect  of  irregular 

distribution  of  mass 2 

Plunging  the  telescope 86 

Plus    and    minus    errors    ex- 
plained       *9 

"Plus  stations,  methods  of  lay- 
ing off 449 

Pocket  steel  tape 560 

Pointers 355 

Points,  methods  of  location. ...       4 

Point  of  curvature 205 

of  tangency 2C5 

Polar  distance _. 355 

distances  of  Polaris,  table  of.  633 

effect  of  latitude  in 355 

Polaris,  azimuth  at  elongation.  355 

formula  for  finding 856 

table  of 646 

check  observations 358 

eastern  and  western  elonga- 
tion   355 

effect  of  latitude  on  azimuth.  355 

facts  concerning 355 

formula  for  finding  azimuth  356 

methods  of  observing 356 

comparison  of 369 

observations  on 354 

.  at  any  time 359 

'  at  elongation 356 

at  culmination 358 

comparison  of  methods... .  359 

to  determine  latitude 633 

polar  distances 355 

mean,  table  of 633 

relation  to  Cassiopeaiae 358 


Polaris  (continued)  page 

relation  to  latitude 3i>6 

Mizar 356,  358 

table  of  mean  polar  distances.  633 

time  of  elongation 375 

tables  of 644 

upper  and  lower  culmination.  355 

Polvgon,  area  of 407 

closed  check  by  bearings. . . .   127 

Polyhedron,  definition  of 429 

Poncelet's  rule  for  areas 412 

Portland,  Me.,  variation  of  mag- 
netic needle  at 642 

Porro  telescope 653 

Positive  prints,  how  to  make. .  454 
Precision  of  angular  measure- 
ments, conditions  affecting.  .108 

methods  of  judging 107 

Precision  co-efficients,  determ- 
ination of 46 

Precision   in  chaining,  how  to 

obtain 63 

tables  of 48 

Precision  level 670 

Precision,  limits  of,  in  compass 

surveying 298 

limits  expressed  by  ratio 47 

requirements      of     different 

limits 61 

table  of  errors  corresponding 

to  different  ratios 61 

Prevention  of  errors 12 

Primary  parts  of  surve^'ing  in- 
struments   638 

Primary  stations,  elevation    of, 
in  topographic  survej'ing  . . ,  343 

Principal  axis  of  lens. , 646 

Princ'pal   lines  of   adjustment 

of  transit 684 

Prism,  definition  of 429 

for  stadia 653 

Prismatic  compass 676 

eyepiece  for  transit 666 

Prismoid,  definition  of. , 434 

Problems  in  chaining. 60 

Probable  errors 16 

definition  of 15 

determination  of 17 

formulas  for 17 

measuring  base  line 58 

of  the  mean 16 

single  observation 16 

use  of 16,  16 

Profile  leveling,  definition  of...  242 

field  routine 261 

forms  of  notes  for 346 

Profile  paper,  different  kinds.  •  630 

Profiles 629 

checking 632 

common  mistakes  in  plottinc  633 
conventional  signs  for  statia.  536 

explanatory  notes  on 536 

finishing 6»  534 

horizontal  and  vertical  Bodes 

relation  of 531 

laying  out  grades  on •• 
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ering 534,  535 

leading •  •   o6U 

>erfor 530 

tting 6.  629 

rom  contours o^g 

reneral  method o6Z 

)f  related  lines o^^ 

lies  for 5oU 

lies  for  different  papers. . .  531 
3wing     progress   on     con- 
struction     536 

lesfor 536 

>rking  up  notes ooi 

ection.    norizontal,   ex- 

B|QQ(l , ....••  ^ 

»er  names  on  maps 605 

>ortional    dividers,  use    of  441 

ractor 377 

istol  board 456 

•nvenient  form  of 455 

jvice  for  holding 457 

3W  to  make 457 

fice  computations 377 

*Per ^58 

iree  armed. • .  •  w^ 

seof ••**55.  457 

in  plotting  traverse  lines. .  464 
in  topographic  surveying. .  348 
pose  of  a  survey;    relation 
o  field  work 6 

idrant  targets  ....... 572 

antities,    how    best    deter- 
Qined  for  angles 376 

dius  of  curvature,  level-bub- 
ble formula  for 545 

dius  earth,  average 1 

tio  expression  of  error 39 

tio     expressing     limits     of 

irecision 47 

ading  angles  (see  Angles) 

?las.«?  of  transit 98 

leveling-rod 227 

the  vernier 539 

nciprocal  leveling 243 

table  of 6^3 

jcords  in  field  notes 21 

3cording  field  notes 5 

measurements,     sources     of 

trouble 22 

eels  and  handles  for  tapes....    661 
eference  lines,  location  of.  in 

rectangle 209 

checking ., 495 

topographic  surveying. . . .  341 

meridian  for  areas 414 

eferencing  boundary  line 211 

a  line 203 

a  point 64,  203 

eflector  for  transit f  67 

ef faction,  correction  for 623 

mean;  table  of  corrections. .   624 
tables  of.  for  use  with  solar 

attachment 649 
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Reinhardt's  system  of  lettering.    24 
Relations   of  general  work  of 

surveyor 5 

of  indoor  work  of  surveyor..        5 

of     primary     operations    of 

field  work 5 

Remagnetizing  compass  needle.  295 
Replacing  broken  cross  hairs. .  616 

Requirements  for  transits 667 

Residual,  defined .....     15 

Retaining-waU.   to    give   hnes 

for 213 

Reticule  of  telescope 650 

Retrograde  vernier 640 

Reversing  the  telescope 86 

Reversion,  method  of 583 

bubbletube 670 

Ribbon  tape •  560 

Right   angle,  construction   of, 

with  tape. 60 

triangles,  area  of 407 

Riveting  a  broken  tape 609 

Road,  how  ♦  j  fet^ke  out 212 

Rodman,  duties  cf 263 

equir-ment  for  m  leveling.. . .  248 

8U''^gestion8  for. 261 

Ron.aii  alphabet. .. . .    .......  608 

Roug^  riveting  for  broken  tapes  077 
Rubbei  hands,  use  of,  in  levd- 

ing...,- '. «6J,  -^81 

Ruling-pei-v  adjusting ..  441 

cleaning..   ••• 441 

sharpening 44^ 

use  of 44U 

Running  transit  .un&9,  (see  also 

Transit  lines)... 122 

Saegmuller  solar  attav'^fament.M*  631 

Sag  of  tape,  formulas  tv-»r 41 

methoas  of  eliminating'.^. . .     41 
Salt  Lake  City  apparatus  for 

standardizing  tapes 562 

San     Francisco,    variation    of 

magnetic  needle  at 642 

Scales,  choice  of,  in  plotting...  489 

designs  for b- 

equivalents  for    various    ra- 
tios, table  of 488 

for  maps 626 

for  different  purposes 489 

for  plotting,  choice  of 489 

the  map ■*§§ 

used  by  the  Government. .  488 

for  profiles 631 

on  target 572 

use  of 440 

in  chaining  base  line 68 

Sea  level,  defined;   how  deter- 
mined        1 

reading  of  barometer 245 

Secondary  axis  of  lens 647 

Section  liner 449 

lining 449 

for  maps 622 

Sector  of  circle,  area  of 407 
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Segment  of  drde,  axea  of.. 407*  409 

Sextant 677 

adjustments  of 604 

the  horizon  g^aaa 605 

the  index  glass 604 

the  telescope. 605 

advantages  of 578 

eyepieces,  three  kinds  of . . . .  578 

horizon  glass 578 

index  error 606 

index  g;lass 578 

measuring  horizontal  angles.   578 
measuring  vertical  angles. . .  579 

theory  of 579 

use  of 578 

vernier  arm 678 

Secular  variations  of  magnetic 

needle 541 

Se^f-reading  leveling  rods 671 

Self-reading  stadia  rod 573 

Set  screws  for  transit 564 

Sewer,  flow-line 211 

leveling  for 283 

Shafting,  to  give  lines  for 212 

leveling  for 287 

leveling,    giving    Novations 

for 287 

Shdiiac  for  cross-hairs  of  tele- 
scope    550 

Shortening     computations     in 

office  work 364,  372 

Siderial  day 355 

Sighting  at  points  in  the  dark..  358 
Sights,  compass,  adjustment  of  602 

Signals,  leveling 248 

for  stations  in  triangulatiou .  198 

Sines,  table  of 662 

logarithmic,  table  of 718 

Sine-cosine   method   of   meas- 
uring angles 63 

Sin^e-piece  leveling  rod 672 

Sketch  method  of  keeping  notes, 

illustrations 179.  183,  189 

Sketches  in  field  notes \21,  23 

Slide-rule,  in   office  cc»nputa- 

tions 377 

Slide-rules  for  stadia  work 483 

Slopes,  methods  of  chaining. . .     35 

Sockets,  care  of 618 

So'ar  attachment 566,  627 

Burt's,  use  of 628 

method     of     procedure    for 

Burt's 630 

observation     to     determine 

latitude 633 

SaegmuUer ;  use  of 631 

table  of  refractions 649 

Solar  compass 576 

Solar  paper,  brown 454 

Soldering  a  broken  tape 610 

Soundings,  use  of  flags  of  dif- 
ferent colors 203 

Sources  of  errors 9 

chaining,  sununary  and  rela- 
tive importance 43 
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Speed  in  leveling 276 

Speed    in    surveying,     how 

gained 8 

Spider-webs;  best  kind 616 

how  to  procure 616 

to  fasten  to  ring 616 

Spindles,  care  of, 618 

for  transit 563 

Sphere  in    relation  to  earth's 

surface 1 

Spherical  aberration 549 

Spirit-level 544 

Splines ,  hard-rubber  for  curves .  443 

Sponge  rubber 448 

Spring  balance,  use  of  in  meas- 

luing  base  line 57 

Square  chains,  basis  of  luiit  of 

measurement 3 

feet,  to  reduce  to  acres 4!  6 

Squares,  table  of 683 

Square  roots  of  large  numbers.  36S 

of  small  numbers 367 

table  of 683 

Stadia,  accuracy  of,  in  leveling  308 
in  measuring  distances....  307 

adjustment  of  wires 303 

advantage   of   standard   in- 
terval   303 

angles,  how  close  to  meas- 
ure  3C9 

vertical,  when  to  ignore...  307 

checking  distances 309 

side  shots  on  line 309 

correction  constant 302,  315 

definition  of 300 

diagrams  for  reduction 482 

distances,  accuracy  in  meas- 
uring  307 

checking. 309 

how  close  to  measure 309 

horizontal,  to  measure  in 

levd  ground 307 

to  measure  on  sloping 

ground 307 

vertical,  how  to  obtain....  30? 
elevations,  method  of  finding  30.5 

to  obtain 30» 

form  of  notes '.  310 

formulas    for    redudng    in- 
clined readings 30r> 

graduating  the  rod 304 

horizontal  distances,  to  meas- 
ure  307 

how  dose  to  measure  angles.  309 

distances S09 

how  to  graduate  the  rod. . . .  304 

ignoring  vertical  angles 307 

inclined   readings,    formulas 

for  reducing 306 

reduction  of 307 

standard,  advanta^  of . . .  303 

interval,  to  test 302 

factor 303,  304,  315 

length  of  sight,  maximum. . .  307 
leveling,  accuracy  of  stadia..  308 
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igonoznetric 305,  308 

of  BieE^t  inclined 305 

dmum  length  of  fldght . . .  307 
laurements,  oomparsd 

with  tape 315 

lethod  of  redueinc 480 

Lsuring  angles 309 

istanoes 309 

orizontal  distances 307 

es,  form  of 310 

educing. 480 

ainlng  elevations 308 

aining  vertical  distances.    308 

iciple  of 301 

dings,   inclined,  formulas 

for  reducing 305 

eduction  of 307 

uction  tables 659 

ise  of 480 

I  (see  idso  Stadia  rod). . . .  ZOO 

e  shots,  checking 309 

ie  rules 483 

icial  rod 303 

.ndard    intervals,    advan- 
tage of 308 

»ory  involved  in 301 

test  the  interval 302 

fl^onometrie  leveling.... 305,  308 

rtical  an^es 307 

distances 308 

res,  to  adjust 303 

iarods 300,  673 

)mmon   mistakes    in 

reading. 305 

fferent  patterns  c<mipared.  .'^73 
rections  for  making 574 

graduate 304 

ethod  of  reading 304 

If-reading 673 

.ecial 303 

andard ,  advantage  of 3  04 

rget 673 

st3  in  sighting 313 

lia  surveying 300 

lowable  discrepancies  in . . .  314 
lowabU  errors  in  elevation.  314 
ngles,  bow  close  to  measure.  309 
lecking  distances 316 

elevations 316 

side  shots 316 

loBure,  error  of •.•••.••  315 

etennining  the   stadia   in- 
terval, erorr  in 312 

iscrepancies,  allowable 314 

between  stadia  and  tape 

measurements 314 

istanees,  checking 316 

long,  reading 816 

ffect  of  refractions 312 

levations,  allowable    errors 
in 814 

checking. ... ^. ...  ^. ...... .  816 

rrors,  change  in  wire  inter- 
val  812 

of  closure 315 


Stadia  sury^yioc  (oohImuimO    paqb 

detennining  the  stadia 

interval 312 

effect  of  refraction 312 

^evatlon,  allowable 3 14 

limits  of 313 

for  series  of  lines. ......  315 

separate  horisontal  meas- 
urements   313 

single  observation 312 

sources  of 312 

general  methods 309 

horizontal    measurements, 

errors  of 313 

interval,  errors  in   deter- 
mining  312 

wire,  change  in 312 

limits  of  errors 313 

for  series  of  lines 315 

maximum  length  of  sight. . .  316 

measurements,  anuses 309 

horizontal,  errors  of. .....  313 

mistakes  in  reading  rod 312 

reading  long  distances 316 

reading  rod.  .••••• 316 

mistakes  in 312 

refraction,  effect  of 312 

side  shots,  checking 316 

sight,  line  of,  maximum 316 

sighting,  methods  of 315 

single  observation,  errors..  313 

sketches  for 312 

sources  of  error 312 

wire  interval,  change  in 312 

Stadia  wires 300 

advantages  of 304 

for  transit 567 

n(Mi-adj\istaUe 303 

Stakes,  use   of,  in  measuring 

base  line 57 

Stakinft  out  a  building 209 

details. 5 

house-lot 21C 

road  and  highways 212 

Standard  time 622 

for  transit 563 

yard,  definition  of 3 

Standards,  adjustment  of 589 

dumpy  level,  adjustments  .,  601 

National  Bureau  of 561 

Standardizing  tapes 561 

Station,  defined 235 

to  determine  most  westerly..  471 

Steel  tape  (see  also  Tape) 560 

care  of 31,  609 

emergency  repairs 611 

eyelet  tool  for  riveting. . . .  609 
n vet inc^  a  broken  tape.. . .  609 

rough  riveting 611 

soldering  broken  tape  ....   610 
soldering  flux,  to  prepare.  610 

soldering  outfit 610 

soldering,  sleeves  for 610 

sticky  flux  for 610 

stick  splice , 611 

determination  of  end  points .     35 
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Steel  tape  (eontinued)  paos 

figures 31 

handling 31 

Stick  splice  for  broken  tapes. . .  611 

Stone  posts  for  boundary  mon- 
uments   211 

Stone  walls,  where  to  set 202 

Straight  edge,  steel 486 

to  test 438 

"^traight  line,  methods  of  pro- 
longing      92 

i^trata,  conventional  signs  used 
in  profiles 535 

Street  lines,  how  marked 202 

location  of 158 

Sun,    asiniuth    of;     formulas 

for 626 

daily  path  of 622 

observation     to     determine 
latitude 633 

Sun's  declination 622 

to  look  up 623 

Supporting  axis  of  transit 563 

Surface  of  lens,  shape  of 546 

Surface,  earth's,  definition  of. .       1 
level,  relation  to  plane 1 

Survey,  for  an  architect 211 

bearing?  kept 113 

ownership  of 503 

what  constitutes 503 

Surveying,  accuracy  in 7 

care  of  instruments 6 

definition  of 2 

errors  in 7 

field  work  operations 5 

general  methods 5 

geodetic 191 

importance    of    checking 

work 12 

important  questions  in  con- 
nection with  field  work.. . .       6 

object  of 4 

office  work 6 

operations  similar  to  draft- 
ing        6 

plane,  definition  of 2 

plane  table 318 

purposes  of,   illustrations...       6 

speed  in,  how  gained 8 

stadia 800 

system  in 8 

topographic 837 

instruments 537 

Surveying  instruments  (see  also 
Chains,    Tapes,  Transit, 
Level  etc.). 
book  on 537 

Surveyor's  certificate 503 

forms  of 537 

compass 575 

crayon 147 

ked 147 

System  in  survesdng. 8 

of  transit  lines 117 

Tables,  allowable  disorepanoies 

in  chaining 48,  49 
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coefficients    of    precision  for 

chaining 48 

comparison  of  tables  of  dis- 
crepancies      58 

correction  for  combined  curv- 
ature   and    refraction    in 

leveling 273 

errors  corresponding  to  ratio 

of  precision 51 

errors  in  feet  corresponding 
to  displacement  of  bubble  269 

List  and  Index  of 639 

mean  polar  distances 633 

mean  refraction   corrections.  624 
permissible    errors  in 

leveling 277 

the  sum  of  angles. ...... .   110 

square  measure 407 

stadia  reduction,  use  of 480 

trigonometric,  marking 375 

useful,   for    office   computa- 
tions   376 

Tabulating   latitudes   and    de- 
partures, form  for ,. 394 

Tachymeter 300 

Tangent  method  of  measuring 

angles 63 

of  plotting  aagles 458 

bearings 468 

traverses 484 

Tangent  screws  for  transit .564 

Tangents,  table  of 671 

and  curves,  area  between . . .   408 

to  curves 204 

Tape  (see  also  Chaining).        , 
avoidance    of    mistakes    in 

reading 33 

best  form  of  graduation 560 

best  size  of 560 

certificate  of  comparison. ...   561 
change  in  length  due  to  tem- 
perature      40 

cloth 559 

comparison  of  different  kinds  559 

comparison  with  chain 33 

correction  for  error  in  length 

of  tape 40 

errors  due  to  temperature. . .     40 
due  to  uneven  puU. . .....     42 

length 39 

not  horizontal •     40 

marking  lengths ,.     42 

not  stretched  tight 40 

reading 42 

graduation  on.. 660 

best  form  of 560 

graduation  marks 560 

now  to  read 32 

length  of,  correction  for  errors 

in 40 

metallic 559 

method  of  testing 562 

mistakes  in  reading 33 

permanent  standard  for 561 

Boston  water  works.... ••  £69 
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B 32 

.dance  of  znistakes  in. .     33 

inon  mistakes  in 42 

of  xnasnifying  glass  for.     42 

md  handles  for 561 

iake  City  apparatus  for 

idardizing 562 

A 560 

ardizing 561 

b   Lake  City  apparatus 

ar 662 

it  on    water   works  per- 
aanent  standard  for. ...   562 

ard  pull 42 

band  tape 560 

e  of 31,  609 

li  II  tape 560 

3ket  tape 560 

bon  tape 560 

?h  of ,  per  pound  of  pull.     42 

1?.  methods  of 562 

!  kinds  compared 559 

leveling  rods 571 

a  rod 573 

s 672 

reace   between  methods 

reading 232 

to  move 262 

ordinary  scale 227 

I  verniers 231 

eter 300 

ope 549 

ration  of  sphericity 653 

a,nta(;es  of  nigh  power. . .   555 
anta^es    of    non-erecting 

i^epiece 555 

rture,  test  for  size  of 666 

li  cation  of  theory  of  lenses  550 
;htne3s  of  image,  relation 

)  magnifying  power 554 

J  of 614 

imation,  line  of,  defined..   6£3 

iparison  of  eyepieces 553 

lis  hairs,  hovr  fastened.. . .   550 
S3    hair    ring,    how    con- 
rolled 550 

acts  of 553,  557 

initioQ 553 

t  for 556 

advantages     of     erecting 

jyepiece 553 

advantages  of  high  power.  555 
advantages  of   non-erect- 

ng  eyepiece 553 

ect  of  too  high  magnifying 

power 554 

ect  of  too  low  magnifying 

power 664 

mination  of  parallax 655 

epiece 549 

erecting,  disadvantages  of.  653 

theory  of 652 

how  focussed 649 

non-erecting,  advan- 
tage of 655 


Telescope  (conHnued)  taqM 
eyepiece,   non-erecting,    dis- 
advantage of 653 

theory  of 660 

two  kinds  compared 553 

variable  power 655 

eyepiece  ring,  how  controlled.  649 

fastening  cross  hairs 560 

field,  flatness  of,  test  for. . . .  655 

size  of 654 

test  for 656 

focus 552 

focussing  rack  and  pinion. . .  650 

focussing  object  glass 549 

reason  for 652 

high  magnifying  power,  ad- 
vantage of 655 

eflfect  of 654 

how  to  use 8a 

illumination 65^ 

image,  brightness  of  in  rela* 

tion  to  magnih^ing  power.  554i 
lenses  (see  also  Lenses) 

application  of  theory  of....  650 
level,  magnifying  power  for  655 
level-bubble,       relation      to 

magnifying  power,  545,665,  568 
light,    percent    passing 

through  lens 554 

proportion  of,  to    size  of 

object  glass 554 

line  of  coUimation  defined . . .  663 

line  of  sight  defined 653 

low  magnifying   power, 

effect  of 654 

magnifying  power,  effect  of 

too  high 564 

effect  of  too  low 65'1 

for  levels 655 

proportional  to  aperture.  .   564 
relation   to   brightness   of 

image 554 

to  level-bubble. 645,  555,  568 

to  vernier 565,  667 

test  for 657' 

transits 55  5 

non-erecting    eyepiece,    ad- 
vantages of 665 

disadvantages  of 653 

theory  of 550 

object  glass 549 

proportion  of  light  to  size  554 

reason  for  focussing 552 

object  glass  ring 560 

parallax,  how  eliminated. . . .   555 
percent     of     light     passing 

through  lens 554 

photograph  of 551 

plane  table,  adjustment  of.  .  604 
plano-convex   lenses  in  eye- 
piece    55S 

Porro  telescope 553 

principles  of 55T 

prism  for  stadia 663 

proportion  of  light  to  size  of 
object  glasses 564- 
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qualities  of 553 

rack  and  pinion  for  focuseine.  550 
reason   for   focussing  object 

glass 552 

reticle 550 

ring,  cross  hair 550 

object  glass 550 

sextant,  adjustment  of 605 

size  of  aperture,  test  for 556 

size  of  field 554 

test  for 556 

fflze  of    object  glasses,    pro- 

Eortion  of  light  to 554 
.    ericity,  aberration  of 553 

summary  of  principles  and 

defects  in 557 

tests  for 556 

definition 666 

flatness  of  field 556 

magnifying  power 557 

size  of  aperture 556 

size  of  field 656 

theory  of  erecting  eyepiece. .   552 

lenses 550 

non-erecting  eyepieces 650 

two  kinds  comx>ared 553 

use  of 227 

variable  power 555 

vernier,  relation  to  magnify- 
ing power 565,  567 

Telescope  level,  adjustment  of.  691 

plane  table,  adjustment 604 

Temperature,     cause   of   error 

in  chaining 40 

Templet  for  pavements 283 

Testing  sensitiveness  of   level- 
bubble 545 

tapes,  method  of 562 

Tests  for  compass 576 

level 571 

plane  table. 577 

telescopes 556 

transits 568 

Theory  of  errors 15 

of  lenses,  (see  also  lenses). .   545 

of  sextant 679 

Thermometer,  use  of,  in  meas- 

uring.base  line 57 

Three-armed  protractor 462 

Three-point  problem 462 

Thumbscrews,  use  in  leveling.  88 
Tie-lines,  use  in  locating  details.  140 
Time     belts     in     the    United 

States 622 

Time,  converted  to  longitude, 

table  of 648 

of     elongation     of     Polaris, 

table  of 644 

standard 622 

Tinting  the  maps 522 

suggestions  for 449 

Titles,  for  maps 505,  523 

method  of  constructing 525 

for  profiles 536 

for  tracings 523 
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what  should  appear  in 52h 

Topographic  miaps 33H 

requiriBments  for 603 

**  Topographical    drawing    and 

sketching"— Reed 623 

Topographic  surveying 6,  337 

angles,    horizontal,    reading 

to  contour  points 343 

book  for  topography 347 

celluloid  sheets,  use  of 348 

choice  of  methods   and   in- 
struments    344 

choosing  stations  for  horizon- 
tal control 343 

choosing  stations  for  vertical 

control 343 

combination  of  methods  and 

instruments 345 

illustration  of 348 

contour 337 

choosin^p  intervals 344 

illustrations  of 338 

interpolating 340 

method  of. 343 

interval 337 

lines 338 

located  by  squares 341 

location  of 34  2 

niethod  of  locating 343 

points,  elevation  of 343 

running  in 340 

use  of 337 

control,  horizontal,  choosing 

stations  for. . .   343 

methods  of 341 

points  of,  how  established.  340 
control,    vertical,    choosing 

stations 343 

methods  of 343 

points  of,  how  established.  340 
controlling  points  of  contour.  344 

details,  location  of 342 

elevations  of  contour  points.   343 

of  primary  stations 343 

of  traverse  stations 343 

establishing   points   of   con- 
trol    340 

substations 342 

field  notes 346 

field  routine 348 

fundamental     principles     of 
contour  lines 339 

general  method 330 
orizontal  angles,  reading  to 

contour  points 343 

horizontal  control,  choosing 

stations  for 343 

establishing  points 340 

methods  of 341 

illustrations  of 348 

illustrctions  of  contours 338 

instruments,  choice  of 344 

combination    of    methoda 

and 346^348 

use  of  difEerent 346 
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olatuur. »  oontoor 340 

kg,  duferant  methoda  343 
>ii  of  oontGUis***  •  •341,  342 

etails 342 

Bf erenoe  finM 341 

dsof 339 

ioeof 344 

ibination  oft  ^th  in- 

t3\imenta 345,  348 

izontal  oontrol 341 

ilins 343 

itins  contours 340 

tical  control 343 

h  contourfl 343 

\  mounted,  use  of. .... .   348 

>Ofe.7aphic  plotting. .....  348 

ng  in  the  field 347 

s  of  control,  how  estab- 

ished 340 

iry    stations,  elevation 

>f 343 

actor,  use  of 348 

ng  horizontal  angles  to 

sontour  points 343 

rtical  angles  to  contour 

points. 343 

mce  lines,  location  of  . .  341 

3noe  meridian 341 

line 339 

ing  in  a  contour 340 

iverses 341 

}f  squares 341 

thing  topography 347 

Dns,  primary,  elevations  343 

iverse,  elevations  of 343 

tations,  establishing.. . . .  342 
graphic  plotting  paper. .  348 
irae  stations,  elevations  343 

srses,  running 341 

ignlation 341 

y  lines 339 

cal   angles,    reading   to 

ntour  points 343 

leal     control,     choosing 

stations  for 343 

tabliBhing  points  of 340 

Bthod  of 343 

K 451 

1,    cleaning    with    ben- 
sine 452 

iored  inks,  use  of 452 

iloring 451 

asuree ....   462 

arking  figures  or  letters.  451 
lality  of,  for  plotting. . . .  485 
!e  of  in  transferring  maps.  500 

bich  side  to  use 451 

ir 462 

gs,  colored  with  pencil...  507 

oaps • 507 

8 624 

erring  maps 600 

t  (see  also  Angles,  meas" 
ringX 
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accuracy  in  setting  ns> 89 

adjustments  of. 584 

cross  hairs ....••  586 

plate  level 584 

principal 584 

principal  lines 5S4 

relative  importance  of . . . .  586 

standards 589 

telescope  level 59 1 

vernier 591 

vertical  circle • 591 

alidade 563 

attachments,  special 566 

backsight  and  foresight 90 

balancing  in 93*  201 

construction  requirements. .  567 

of  set  screws 564 

of  tangent  screws. 564 

cyclotomie .< 564 

cros8  hairs,  adjustment 586 

deflection  angles,  measuring.     98 

double  centering 93 

double  reverse 92 

eccentririty,  test  for 668 

errors  in  setting  up 104 

errors,  source  ox 96 

foresight,  permanent 91 

graduation,  limb. ••• 67 

test  foi 668 

horizontal    angles,    measur- 
ing  93,    95 

to  turn  off 99 

horizontal  plates •  • .  •     07 

inner  spindle 663 

laying  off  an  angle  by  repe- 
tition  101 

leveling  head 663 

leveling  up , 89 

limb 663 

limb  graduation 67 

system  of  numbering 67 

line  of  sii^t,  to  get  quickly. .     85 

lining  in 91 

lower  plate 663 

manipulating  the  tripod 88 

measuring    angles,  at  fence 

comer •  202 

by  repetition 99 

by  series 100 

measuring  deflection  angles.     98 

horizontal  angles 93,     95 

vertical  angles 98 

mistakes  in  reading  angles. ..     98 
numbering  limb  graduations.    67 

orienting 125 

out«r  spindle 663 

permanent  backsight 90 

foresight 91 

photograph  of 565 

plate  levels,  adjustments  of.  684 

plates,  horizontal 67 

lower  and  upper 663 

vernier 563 

plumb-bob,  use  of 85 

precautiona  in  using 84 
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principal  adjustments 584 

parts  of 563 

prolonging  a  straight  line. ...     92 
reading    angles,  mistakes  in .     98 

suggestions  for 96 

bearings 101 

reading  glass,  use  of 98 

relative    importance    of    ad- 
justments  584 

referencing  a  line 203 

a  point 203 

station 203 

requirements    for    construc- 
tion   667 

reverse,  double 92 

reversing    in    azimuth    and 

altitude 92 

the  telescope 86 

setHScrews,  construction  of.. .  564 

setting  up 86 

errors  in 104 

setting  the  Ternier 94 

several     angles    from    same 

backsight 94 

sliding  knot,  how  to  tie 85 

sources  of  error  in  measur- 
ing angles 96 

special  attachments 566 

(pee  also  Solar  attachment; 
Gradienter;  Telescope;  Eye- 
piece, prismatic;  Reflector, 
Compass  -  needle ;     Stadia 
wires), 
spindle,  inner  and  outer. ....  563 

standard 563 

standards,  adjustment  of. . . .  589 
suggestions  for  reading  an- 
gles      96 

supporting  axis 563 

system    of   numbering   limb 

graduations 67 

tangent     screws,     construc- 
tion of 564 

telescope,  magnifying  power 

for 555 

use  of 85 

telescope    level,    adjustment  591 

tests  for 568 

eccentricity  of 568 

graduation  of 568 

tripod,  manipulating 8& 

turning  of  horizontal  angles.     99 

upi»er  plate. 563 

useof. 84,  201 

backsight  and  foresight. . .     90 
finding  intersection  of  two 

straight  lines 202 

set  line  of  sight  quickly. .     85 

feveling  up 89 

lining  in 91 

measuring  angle  of  fence 

comer 202 

manipulating  the  tripod..  •     88 

permanent  backsight 90 

foresight 91 
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plumb-bob 85 

precautions 84 

reading  glass 98 

referencing  a  line 203 

a  point 203 

reversing  the  telescope. ...     86 

setting  up,  accuracy 80 

^  suggestions  for 87 

sighting  parallel  to  given 

line 201 

tying  sliding  knot 85 

upper  and  lower  clamps.. .     91 

using  telescope. 85 

thumbscrews •     88 

value  of  level-bubble  for. . . .   645 

vernier 76,  540 

adjustment  of 591 

setting 94 

suggestions  for  using 96 

vernier  plate 563 

vertical  angles,  measuring. . .     98 
vertical     circle,    adjustment  591 
Transit    angle,    definition 

of 116 

TVansit  lines  (see  also  Traverse).  1 19 
advantage  of  repeating  angles 

in  running 130 

angle  definition 117 

angles,  running  by 126 

application   of  latitudes  and 

departures 385 

azimuth  or  bearing  of  first 

azimuth   method  of   run- 
ning  120,  122 

advantages  of 128 

comparison  of 124 

method  of  procedure 156 

outline  of 122 

bearing  of  first  line 123 

bearings,  calculated,  running 

by 126,  129 

calculation  of 381 

running  by 125 

advantages  of  method. .   129 
calculated  bearings,  running 

by 126,  129 

•  calculation  of  bearings 381 

choosing    methods    of    run- 
ning    151 

comparison    of  methods  of 

running.... 127 

by  azimuths....... 124 

definition  of. 116 

deflection     angles,     running 

by 120 

advantages  of  method ....  128 

method  of  procedure 155 

details,  use  of,  in  locating. ..   133 

direct  angles,  running  bv. ...  120 

advantages  of  method. ...  127 

method  of  procedure «   154  . 

how  to  run 149    i 

latitudes  and  departures,  ap- 
plication of 385 
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'  lines  (.conHnued)  faob 
huds  ot  running.1164 19,161 
y  angles  and  calculated 

bearings... 126 

•y  azimuths.  120.122.128, 166 

»y  bearings 126,  129 

»y  calculated  bearings..   129 

hoice  of 161 

omparison  of 127 

>y  deflection  angles  120,  128 

165 
>y  direct  angles  120, 127,  i54 

luadrant  method 166 

itting  (see  Traverses) 
ining,  advantage  of  re- 
peating angles 130 

nummary  of  method. .    .   130 

etch  of 300.  302 

sit  party,  axeman. .....   163 

ainman 162 

ief  of  party 161 

gman. 163 

tte-keeper 161 

a,nsit-man m.  • .  •   162 

isit  station,  definition  of.  116 

ferencing 203 

isit  survey,  methods  of 

working. 132 

isit  surveying,  alignment, 

obstacles  to 220 

ngles,  checking 173 

double,  form  for. ......   162 

single,  form  for 170 

re  of  a  circle,  to  run  in...  204 
xeman,  equipment  for. . .   145 

zimuths,  form  for 174 

alancing-in  the  transit. . .  201 

ase-line,  broken 204 

earinga,  form  for 175 

oundary  survey 160,  176 

•roken  baseline. 204 

tuildings,  survey  of.. .  159,  180 
hainman,  equipmeiit  for..    145 

becking  angles 162 

hief  of  party,  equipment  145 

ity  survey 189 

sombination    method     of 

keeping  notes 166 

somparison     methods     of 

running  transit  lines. . .    151 
crowding  of  notes,  to  avoid  167 
details,  method  of  locat- 
ing    156 

dimensions,  where  to  put 

in  field  notes 166 

distances,  form  for 170 

driving  guard  stakes •   147 

duties  of  members  of  tran- 
sit party 161 

equipment  for < 145 

axeman  and  flagman. . .   145 

chainwan 145 

chief  of  party 145 

note-keeper 145 

transitman • 145 

error,  limits  of 159 
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error  of  closure,  permissible  160 
establishing     station, 

methods  of 14? 

excavations,    staking    out 

work  for 15f 

field  notes 169.  164 

combination  method  oi 

keeping 169 

different  forms  of   tab- 
ulated     169 

economical  forms  of . . . .   164 

Seneral  form  of 165 
lustrations  of 175 

methods  of  keeping 164 

pertaining     to      transit 

lines.   166 

repeated      in     different 

pages 167 

sketch  method  for 166 

tabulated   without 

sketch,  forms  of 165 

transit  Ime,   method  of 

distinguishing 165 

what   notes  should    in- 
clude    167 

when  notes  should  read 

upward 166 

where  to  put  dimensions 

in 166 

field  work 145 

effect  of  choice  of  sta- 
tions on 160 

relation    to  office  work  161 

relation  to 149 

flagman,  equipment  for  . .    145 

form  for  *,zunuths 174 

bearings 176 

double  angles 173 

single    angles    and    dis- 
tances    170 

forms  of  notes,  economi- 
cal    164 

general 166 

tabulated 169 

without  a  sketch 166 

formulas    for    permissible 

error  of  closure 161 

guard  stakes 147 

driving ,   147 

numbering 147 

height  of  inaccessible  point. 

to  measure 222 

highway;8,  survey  of 184 

illustrations  of  field  notes.   176 
inaccessible  points,  to  meas- 
ure between 222 

to  measure  height  of.  • .   222 

to  measure  to 222 

instruments     and     equip- 
ment    145 

Judgment,  questions  of  .  •  •  148 
land  and  building  survey  .  180 

lettering  stations 147 

limits  of  errors  in 159 

line,  to  run  between  two 
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Tbumot  surveying  (cMilMuaA  v. 
points  tbrongh  an  ob- 
Btaele. 221 

locating,  points   in   water 

witii  two  transits 203 

street  lines 158 

transit  stations 148 

location  of  stakes,  planning  159 
transit    stations,  choos- 
ing    150 

marking  stakes 147,  159 

masonry  structures. ......   159 

method   of   distinguishing 

transit  line  notes 165 

establishing  station 147 

general.. 146 

keeping  notes 164 

locating  details 156 

procedure     in     running 

trantdt  fines 153 

running  transit  lines. . . .  151 
measurements  of  inaccessi- 
ble points. 223 

obstacles  to. 222 

BOte-keeper,    equipment 

for 145 

notes  {see  Field  notes). 

needed  for  plotting 167 

for  record 167 

mmibering  guard  stakes. .   147 

points  on  sketch 166 

stations. .« 147 

obstacle^    to     prolong 

straight  line  through...  220 
to  run  line  between  two 

points  through. 221 

obstacles 148, 219 

to  alignment  in 220 

to  measurenrients  in ... .  222 

<iffice  work,  relation  to 149 

relation  to  field  work. . .   151 

parallels 224 

permissible  error  of  clo- 
sure.   160 

perpendiculars 224 

plotting,  notes  needed  for.  167 

pocket  equipment  lor 145 

points,  inaccessible 222 

points  in  sketch,  nimibei^ 

ing 166 

points  on  water,  to  locate 

with  two  transits. . . ,  203 
problems  in  triangulation.  219 
prolong    straight    line 

through  obstacle 220 

trarpose  ol  survey 148 

record,  notes  oeeided  for.. .   167 

referencing  stakes. .  4 159 

station      148 

relation  betwemi  field  work 

and  office  work 151 

to  field  work 149 

to  office  work 149 

repeating  notes  on  differ* 

ent  pages 167 

Rip4n  anaMofaciiiicle...  204 
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running  a  line  through  an 

obstacle 221 

running  transit  lines 151 

signals 146 

sketch    method    for    field 

notes 165 

iricetch.  numbering  points  in  160 

of  transit  line 163 

epectalwork 201 

stakes,  planning  location  of  159 

marking 147,  159 

referencing 159 

staking  out  work 158 

ctations,    effect    on    field 

work  of  choice  of  ....    150 
numbering    and    letter- 
ing    147 

methods  of  establishing.   147 

referencing 148 

street  lines,  locating 158 

suggestions     for    running 

transit  Unes 152 

for  staking  out  work.. . .    1.59 

aarve:^'.  boundary 150,  176 

city 189 

highways 1S4 

land  and  buildings ISO 

purpose  of 14S 

system     of     staking    out 

work 159 

tabulated  notes,  diflferent 

forms  of 169 

things  to  make  clear  in. . .   163 
transit    lines,    general 

sketch  or 168 

methods  of  running 151 

method   of   distinguish- 
ing notes 165 

notes  pertaining  to 165 

traneitman,     equipment. .   145 

transit  party 145 

duties  of  members  of. . .   161 

transit  stations 146 

choosing  location  of . . . .   150 

locating 14$ 

referencing 118 

triangulation,  problons  in.  219 
uniform  system  of  stak- 
ing out  work 159 

Transit  traverse  (see  also  Tra- 
verse lines) 119 

Transiting  the  teleseope 86 

Traptstum,  area  of 407 

Trapezoid,  area  of 407 

Trapezoidal  rule  for  areas. ....  41 1 

^averses,  closed 118 

comparison   of   methods  of 

plotting 475 

error  of  closure «.  119 

explanation  of 117 

five  methods  of  plotting 492 

methods  of  plotting,  .m.  ..463,  492 

by  azimuth 471,  484 

by  bearings 471 

by  chord  mathod.........  484 
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da  of  piottinc  by  lati- 
i  and  departuxea, 

472,  474,  484 

lecks. 474 

lustrations  of 474 

tan^^ent  method 484 

ifiU  ui  topographic  sur- 

iSi rrr..:. 341 

sboards 318.  677 

3  lines,  checks  for 465 

-tance  of,  in  plotting. .  •  463 

ng  by  bearings 467 

enord  method. 465 

deflection  angles 466 

direct  angles 464 

tangent  method. •••  •  •  •  465 

ie  stations,  elevations 

.n  topographic  surveying  343 

«  tables,  Boileau's 387 

es,  area  of 407 

nomical 620 

ortions  of 219 

ig 439 

)f ;...      438 

Illation,    angles,  adjust- 
ment of •.*.•*•'*   ^^ 

Eucimum   and  mininnun 

size 191 

easuring 194,  218 

hich  to  measure 194 

:  line,  apparatus  for  zneas- 

uring 194 

*oken 193 

loosing  location  of 193 

feet  of  error  in  measure- 
ment    192 

tngth  of 194 

rincipal  measure 194 

ransferred  or  expanded.. .   193 

bridge  piers 216 

ice   of   location   of  base 

line 193 

tations 192 

.ditions  for 192 

vatnre    of    earth,    ^ror 

rem  neglecting. 191 

Initionof 118,  191 

meter  of  mast  for  signal. .   199- 

entricity  of  stations 19^ 

ors,  effect  of,  in  measure- 
ment of  base  line 192 

from  neglecting  curvature 

of  earth 191. 

From  poorly  proportioned 

triangles 191 

limitsof... 199 

reducing  in  measurement 

of  angles 192 

sources  of 191 

TOrable  conditions  for. . . .-.   193 

Id  notes  for 198 

nera!  method  of 191 

nits  of  errors 199 

panded  base  line 193 

ngth  of  base  line 194 
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maximum     and     minimum 

size  of  angles 191 

measurement  of  angles 218 

lorm  of  notes  for 196 

general  methods  of 194 

lustration  of 106 

method  of  procedure 195 

method  of  repetition 195 

reducing  errors  in 192 

which  angles  to  measure. .  194 
measurement  of  base  line,  ap- 
paratus for 194 

effect  of  error  in 192 

principal 194 

net  work  of  triangles 191 

notes,  forms  of   m  measure- 
ment of  angles 196 

principal  measure  of  baseline  194 

problems  in 219 

proper  diameter  of  mast  for 

signal 199 

reducing  errors  in  measure- 
ment of  angles 192 

requirements  lor  stations. . . .  192 

signals. 192 

for  stations. . » 198 

proper  diameter    of  mast  199 

sources  of  error 191 

stations,  choice  of 192 

eccentricity  of 199 

requirements  for 192 

signals  for 198 

transferred  base  line 193 

triangles,  network  of 191 

poorly  proportioned,  error  191 

umavQrable  conditions  for...  191 

Triangulation  net,  plotting. . . .  493 

Trigonometer,  description  of.. .  388 

Trigonometric  formulas 640 

leveling 200,  243,  264 

accuracy  of  method 264 

use  of  stadia  methods.  305,  308 
relations    between    bearing, 
length,    latitude   and    de- 
parture   400 

i  tables,  numbering  of  places 

used 375 

in  office  computations 373 

Trigonometrical    principles    of 

curves , 204 

Tripodj  care  of 617 

s   for  compass 676 

suggeSv^ions  for  manipulating.  88 

Tripod  head  for  plane-table.. . .  677 
\   supports,,    use    in    chaining 

/        base  line 68 

True  bearing  of  a  line 112 

*    error  of  measurement 9 

meridian 359 

Truncated  prism,  definition  of.  429 

T-square,  testing  edge  of 438 

use  of. 438 

Tunnel,  to  give  lines  for 215 

Turnbuckles,  use  of  in  chaining 

base  line 58 
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Turning  points 238 

in  leveling 252 

Units  of  measurement  in  sur* 

veying 3 

Upper  plat  3  of  transit 563 

Ursa  Major 355 

Ursa  Minor S55 

Use  of  drawing  instruments.. . .  438 

Value    of    a    quantity,    most 

probable 15 

Values  of  measurements 13 

Values     numerical,    in    field 
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